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Leaving the WHO 
might not be as easy 
as Trump thinks 


There is no process for member countries 
to withdraw. The United States should stay 
and help to reform the agency from within. 


S President Donald Trump’s decision, 
announced on 29 May, to withdraw funding 
from the World Health Organization (WHO) 
was never in doubt. 

Since the beginning of the coronavirus out- 
break, the White House has been intensifying its charge 
that the WHO was slowto respond to the threat, and overly 
influenced by China. Undoubtedly, the agency has lessons 
to learn, and, at the World Health Assembly last month, 
WHO member states endorsed an independent evaluation. 
It is irresponsible and dangerous for the United States — 
the WHO’s largest donor — to bypass the agreed process 
and withhold roughly US$450 million in annual funding 
in the middle of one of the worst pandemics in recent his- 
tory. This will undermine the world’s efforts to control the 
new coronavirus and will endanger more lives as COVID-19 
continues on its destructive path. 

The chances that the US decision could be reversed at 
this stage are slim, but there is asmall window of time, dur- 
ing which everything possible must be tried. There is too 
much at stake not to doso. 

The United States was among the biggest champions for 
establishing an international agency to assist countries in 
rebuilding national health systems after the Second World 
War. Since then, the United States’ compulsory and vol- 
untary financial contributions have enabled the WHO to 
carry out life-saving workin low- and middle-income coun- 
tries and regions — for example, in treating Ebola, HIV and 
polio. And US public-health researchers and policymakers 
are embedded in the organization’s many research and 
policy-making bodies. 

US researchers are also members of many of the WHO’s 
scientific-advisory groups, including those on COVID-19. 
And US institutions, especially the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention, work with the WHO by hosting what 
are called collaborating centres. One such centre, which 
has partners in Australia, China, Japan and the United King- 
dom, monitors influenza and helps to design flu vaccines. 

The US presence in the WHO was important to the 
reform, in 2005, of the International Health Regulations, 
under which countries are obliged to accurately report 
outbreaks, cases and deaths. The regulations needed 
strengthening because under-reporting had been a fea- 
ture of past disease outbreaks, resulting in lost lives. The 
authors of these regulations could not have imagined that 
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a US president would promote and then justify collecting 
inaccurate data. Trump did so at a rally on 20 June, when 
he said he had asked officials to go slow on coronavirus 
testing — aclear breach of these regulations. 

Researchers are debating what form the US withdrawal 
willtake, and how quickly it could happen. Funding that has 
been given cannot be taken back; nor can voluntary contri- 
butions that have been pledged in advance. And the WHO's 
founding constitution lacks a provision for countries to 
withdraw. Under a resolution passed by both US houses of 
Congress in 1948, the United States must give one year’s 
notice and pay any outstanding funds if it wishes to leave. 
Whether the White House will be bound by this, and what 
powers Congress has to enforce its earlier decision, area 
matter of debate. But, as far as the WHO constitution is 
concerned, countries that join remain members. 

Those interviewed for this editorial — researchers in inter- 
national law and public health, WHO advisers and members 
of other multilateral processes — agree that amember state 
cannot be compelled to stay. The Soviet Union famously led 
a walkout of Eastern bloc countries from the WHO in 1949 
owing to concerns that the United States was too domi- 
nant, and these countries returned only after the death of 
Joseph Stalin in 1953. But the absence of a formal withdrawal 
mechanism allowed the WHO’s first director-general, 
Canada’s Brock Chisholm, to classify the Soviet member- 
ship as ‘inactive’ rather than ‘withdrawn’. Something similar 
could happen now, creating a path for the eventual return 
of the United States should it leave. 

The United Nations did eventually create rules — the 
1969 Vienna Convention on the Law of Treaties and its 1986 
extension — that cover how countries can exit a multilateral 
organization from which there is no provision to withdraw. 
But the United States is among those that have not ratified 
these agreements, a decision that the White House might 
come to regret. 


Leave toremain 


Trump’s decision to withdraw from the WHO seems to fol- 
low a pattern of behaviour that includes the 2017 decision 
to leave the UN’s science-cooperation agency UNESCO, 
and his ending of US involvement in the Iran nuclear deal. 
But this latest move is different in one important respect: 
some influential voices in Tr'ump’s own Republican Party 
are urging him to reconsider. That represents an audience 
for researchers, research institutions, industry and health 
campaigners to work with, to highlight the dangers of aUS 
exit. Lawmakers must be pressed to reverse this dangerous 
decision, or, at the very least, to ensure that any outstand- 
ing dues are paid and that the one-year period of notice 
before withdrawal is respected. 

Ifthe United States wants to improve the WHO, it needs 
to back both the independent evaluation, as other WHO 
member states have done, and implementation of recom- 
mended changes — not turn its back entirely. If, as seems 
probable, the Trump administration does order a swift 
withdrawal, the WHO’s constitutional duty is to keep the 
country’s seat, so that the United States can quickly return 
when a future leader makes a wiser choice. 
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When the White 
House knew how 
todo diplomacy 


The race to sequence the human genome 
ended ina tie 20 years ago, thanks to some 
deft statecraft by the Clinton administration. 


n26June 2000, US President Bill Clinton and 

UK Prime Minister Tony Blair presided over a 

carefully choreographed piece of scientific 

theatre. Through a video link connecting 

Washington DC and London, they announced 
to the world that scientists had completed a rough first 
draft of the human genome sequence. 

It was quite a production. Amid accompanying music 
and applause from scientists, diplomats and members of 
Clinton’s cabinet, the president entered the White House 
East Room. He was flanked by the two leaders of compet- 
ing teams on the sequencing effort: Francis Collins, then- 
director of the US National Human Genome Research 
Institute, and Craig Venter, founder of Celera Genomics, 
acompany formed to commercialize genome data. 

It was not a day for understatements, as the reporter 
covering the event for Nature wrote. One participant, Mike 
Dexter, then-director of the Wellcome Trust, described 
its significance as surpassing that of the invention of the 
wheel. Clinton himself said: “Today’s announcement repre- 
sents more than just an epoch-making triumph of science 
and reason... With this profound new knowledge, human- 
kind is on the verge of gaining immense, new power to heal.” 

Exactly 20 years on from that event, the ground-breaking 
significance of determining the human genome sequence 
is clear: it sparked a revolution in human biology and 
medicine, and genome sequencing is now routine. 


No winners or losers 


Less has been said about how the start of biology’s new era 
marked the culmination of one of the last great contests 
of twentieth-century science. It is hard to imagine today’s 
politicians and their advisers declaring a truce between 
duelling scientists — or reminding scientists that cooper- 
ation has as much value as competition. Clinton was keen 
to stress that there would be no winners or losers from the 
sequencing race. “From this moment forward, the robust 
and healthy competition that has led us to this day... will 
be coupled with enhanced public-private cooperation,” 
he said, after which all three men — Clinton, Collins and 
Venter — shook hands. 

The roots of the two teams’ rivalry can be traced back 
to the early 1990s, when Venter resigned from his post as 
aresearcher at the US National Institutes of Health (NIH) 
in Bethesda, Maryland, to work full time on establishing 
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genome-sequence-data businesses. Earlier, in 1990, 
researchers and public funding agencies in the United 
States had launched the Human Genome Project (HGP), an 
international consortium committed not only to genome 
sequencing, but also to ensuring that its data would be free 
for researchers to access. 

At a meeting in Bermuda in February 1996, the HGP’s 
partners agreed to release sequence data every 24 hours 
and to deposit these data in public databases. Venter 
declined to be a part of this arrangement and the two 
groups found themselves in open dispute. Venter argued 
that the HGP was spending scarce public funds — some 
US$3 billion — on a cumbersome approach to sequencing 
requiring “armies of scientists” with little scope for inno- 
vation. Meanwhile, members of the HGP questioned the 
ethics of Venter’s business model. 


Peace talks 


Attempts were made to broker peace and foster cooper- 
ation, but they ended in failure and acrimony. As late as 
March 2000, when talks between the two sides broke down, 
Venter told reporters that the HGP’s decision to release the 
text of a letter it had sent to Celera outlining what it saw 
as sticking points was “a low-life thing to do”. One leading 
member of the HGP, John Sulston, then-director of the 
Sanger Centre (now the Wellcome Sanger Institute) in 
Hinxton, UK, said Celera’s taking of public data and selling 
it along with their own amounted to a “con-job” . 

The extent of the vitriol on a flagship US science 
project did not go down well with the White House, and 
Neal Lane, Clinton’s chief science adviser, who is now at 
Rice University in Houston, Texas, says that the president 
pressed for the dispute to be resolved. But, all the while, 
both sides — including the more than 1,000 researchers 
involved in the public effort — were continuing with their 
sequencing work. With a completed sequence in sight, 
the two groups eventually agreed that they would cross 
the finishing line together — and Celera would publish its 
sequence in the scientific literature. In his White House 
statement, Clinton repaid the gesture by declaring sup- 
port for biotechnology companies and for the patenting 
of genetic discoveries. 

The eventual agreement was brokered principally by 
Ari Patrinos at the US Department of Energy — where the 
idea to sequence the genome had originated in the 1980s — 
and Eric Lander at the Whitehead Institute at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in Cambridge, which hosted 
one of the HGP sequencing centres. Patrinos invited Venter 
and Collins to meet at his house over pizza. “It was just the 
three of us; it was amazing how quickly the ice melted,” 
Patrinos later said. 

Looking back at the 40-minute announcement, the fact 
that world leaders played a part in efforts to tie the race to 
sequence the human genome is striking. It also serves as 
an unhappy reminder that, although biology has contin- 
ued to progress, standards of statesmanship have fallen 
to previously unimaginable depths. 

It is hard to imagine Donald Trump or Boris Johnson 
having sucha role today. 
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A personal take on science and society 


World view 


By Ann Pettifor 


Rebuild the ramshackle 
global financial system 


Economic researchers neglect the role of 
financialization in global existential crises. 


iddled with comorbidities, the current global 
monetary and financial set-up precipitates 
crises with increasing frequency. At first, these 
were on the fringes of the global economy; in 
2007-09 they moved to its very core. 

Since 1971, national economies, and all our lives, have 
been shaped by this ‘system’, which can be described only as 
ramshackle. In that year, US president Richard Nixon unilat- 
erally dismantled the Bretton Woods international financial 
architecture, built at the end of the Second World War. No 
sound replacement was constructed. Largely privatized, 
what governs the global economy today is mostly deregu- 
lated and made up of an ad hoc set of legal arrangements. 

The financial system’s role in driving global connectedness 
has led to many changes: radical innovations in informa- 
tion and transport technologies; the greater integration of 
trade and business; and rises in living standards. However, 
the system has resulted in greater fragility. Financialization 
of the global economy plays a part in transmitting pathogens 
by financing long supply lines and international transport 
networks. These impacts are barely understood by policy- 
makers, andare rarely discussed by mainstream economists. 

Instead, academics are preoccupied with theories centred 
onthenation-state. Most focus primarily on microeconomics 
—the study of individuals, households and firms — and their 
relation to government. Too few tackle macroeconomic ques- 
tions of cross-border capital flows; the role of central bankers 
in overseeing and making global financial markets; or the 
dominance of the US Federal Reserve in global governance. 

Nor is there sufficient interest in the US dollar’s often 
maligned role as the world’s reserve currency, which must 
be held by many countries to make payments to other 
countries. When speculators ‘fly’ from investment in one 
country and convert their holdings into US dollars, the orig- 
inal currency plummets, raising the cost of imports such 
as oil or pharmaceuticals. This is not new. Countries are 
periodically rocked by stampedes of such cross-border 
capital flows. The ‘exorbitant privilege’ exercised by the US 
dollar accelerates such stampedes. Action by the Federal 
Reserve can only briefly ameliorate these shocks, because 
of this volatility. 

New lines of research into financial globalization are 
needed to manage domestic economies in these challeng- 
ing times and mitigate the impact of future crises — from 
pandemics to climate breakdown and biodiversity collapse. 
Among the most important studies will be those leading to 
the development of a new, better-managed international 
financial architecture. 
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The possibility of such atransformation to ensure stability 
and sustainability is largely absent from academic and public 
discourse. The ‘rethinking’ after the 2007-09 global financial 
crisis led simply toa consolidation of the existing system. As 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) explained in its April 
2020 Global Financial Stability Report, after that crisis, the US 
Federal Reserve, far from limiting excessive credit creation, 
turned a blind eye as private credit markets expanded and 
reached US$9 trillion globally. As with the 2007-09 crisis, 
lax regulation by central bankers lowered borrowers’ credit 
quality, and weakened underwriting standards and investor 
protections. These risky credit markets — in high-yield (‘junk’) 
bonds, leveraged loans and private debt — showed stresses 
through early April 2020, despite the Federal Reserve's 
massive cash injection. The stimuli have once again bailed 
out monetary chicanery more than they have individuals. 

Reform is crucial if societies north and south are to 
mobilize the financing needed to import drugs and 
equipment to tackle this pandemic and future ones, let 
alone if they are to fight climate change by investing pub- 
lic resources into alternative and sustainable transport, 
land use and energy systems. During the COVID-19 crisis, 
private markets failed to supply timely necessities, such as 
personal protective equipment. Inthe same way, before this 
pandemic, the market proved unable to provide affordable 
health care, housing and higher education, as well as decent 
well-paid jobs, for millions of citizens. Private markets are 
not fit to guarantee the security of populations in the face 
of increasingly dangerous extreme weather events. 

Just as we need a sustainable global ecosystem, so do we 
need a stable, sustainable international financial system 
— animportant public good. The next practical priority, 
therefore, is to ensure international coordination and col- 
laboration in designing a new architecture. 

When the international system was last reconstructed 
at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, in 1944, US president 
Franklin D. Roosevelt invited only qualified economists to 
the conference. Bankers and financiers were barred. And the 
selection of experts was broad — not narrowly focused on 
Anglo-American academia. Roosevelt ensured that scholars 
represented diverse geographical regions and interests: 32 
of the 44 delegations came from low-income countries. As 
political scientist Eric Helleiner explained in his 2014 book 
Forgotten Foundations of Bretton Woods, policymakers were 
“deeply committed to an inclusive ‘procedural multilater- 
alism’””. It gave a formal voice to all the United Nations, and 
to other nations that had remained neutral. 

Now, as then, we need international, pluralistic academic 
and political leadership to foster a new procedural multi- 
lateralism. That is the only way to build a global monetary 
system that can help countries to end this pandemic — and 
to tackle climate breakdown. 
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The world this week 


Newsin brief 


MATHEMATICIANS URGE COLLEAGUES TO 


BOYCOTT POLICE WORKIN WAKE OF KILLINGS 


A group of mathematicians in 
the United States has writtena 
letter calling for their colleagues 
to stop collaborating with 
police because of the widely 
documented disparities in how 
US law-enforcement agencies 
treat people of different 
races and ethnicities. They 
concentrate their criticism on 
predictive policing, a maths- 
based technique aimed at 
stopping crime before it occurs. 
The letter, dated 15 June, 
is addressed to Notices of the 
American Mathematical Society 
(AMS), and comes in the wake 
of protests in the United States 
and globally, sparked by the 
killing of George Floyd bya 
police officer in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, in May. More than 
1,400 researchers have signed it 
(see go.nature.com/3fkwxmb). 
In recent years, 
mathematicians, statisticians 
and computer scientists have 
been developing algorithms 
that crunch data and claim to 
help police reduce crime — for 
instance, by suggesting where 
crime is most likely to occur 
and focusing more resources 


in those areas. Software based 
onsuch algorithms is used by 
police departments across the 
United States, but many contest 
its effectiveness. 

“Given the structural 
racism and brutality in US 
policing, we do not believe 
that mathematicians should 
be collaborating with police 
departments in this manner,” 
the mathematicians write. “It 
is simply too easy to create a 
‘scientific’ veneer for racism.” 

“The activity of collaborating 
with the police is not something 
we feel a mathematician 
should be doing,” says 
co-author Jayadev Athreya, a 
mathematician at the University 
of Washington in Seattle. (He 
and the other writers emphasize 
that the letter represents their 
own views and not those of their 
employers.) 

The AMS says that it 
“has no official position on 
mathematicians’ involvement 
in providing expertise to law- 
enforcement agencies, or to 
companies that do business with 
such agencies”. 


CERN PUSHES TO 
BUILD €21-BILLION 
SUPERCOLLIDER 


CERN — Europe’s pre-eminent 
particle-physics organization — 
has taken a big step towards 
building a100-kilometre 
circular supercollider to push 
the frontier of high-energy 
physics. The decision to pursue 
the machine was unanimously 
endorsed by the CERN Council, 
the organization’s governing 
body, on 19 June, following 

the plan’s approval by an 
independent panel in March. 

The accelerator is expected 
to cost at least €21 billion 
(US$24 billion) and would 
bea follow-up to the Large 
Hadron Collider. It would be 
built in an underground tunnel 
near CERN’s location outside 
Geneva, Switzerland, and smash 
together electrons and their 
antimatter partners, positrons, 
by the middle of the century. 
The design will enable physicists 
to study the properties of the 
Higgs boson and, later, to host 
an even more-powerful machine 
that will collide protons inthe 
second half of the century. 

The decision is not yet a final 
go-ahead, and CERN will need 
global help to fund the project. 
But the organization can now 
focus on designing the collider 
and researching its feasibility. 
“I think it’s a historic day for 
CERN and particle physics, 
in Europe and beyond,’ said 
CERN director-general Fabiola 
Gianotti. 


‘LAVALAMP’ EFFECT 
COULD MAKE DRUGS 
MORE POWERFUL 


Researchers have used a 
phenomenon called phase 
separation to concentrate 
cancer-drug compounds into 
precise spots within cells — a 
discovery that could boost drug- 
development efforts. 

Like blobs ina lava lamp 
or oil shaken in water, cell 
components suchas proteins 
and RNA can self-organize into 
liquid-like droplets known as 
condensates. Research bya 
team at the Whitehead Institute 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
reveals that synthetic 
compounds can be sequestered 
in droplets ina similar way. 

The effect could be exploited 
to make certain drugs hit their 
targets more effectively, while 
limiting harmful side effects. 

The researchers tracked 
the dynamics of five cancer 
drugs in test-tube experiments 
and inhuman cancer cells in 
culture (I. A. Klein et al., Science 
http://doi.org/dz3g; 2020). 

The group found that when 
mixed with proteins known 
to form condensates, drugs 
suchas cisplatin cluster into 
highly concentrated droplets 
(pictured). 

The work could also help 
efforts to find drugs to fight 
COVID-19. In unpublished work, 
the same team has found that 
proteins from the coronavirus 
clump together in condensates 
that can absorb and concentrate 
drug compounds. 
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The world this week 


News in focus 


HOW DEADLY IS THE 
CORONAVIRUS? SCIENTISTS 
ARE CLOSE TO AN ANSWER 


Researchers use the infection fatality rate to gauge how to respond 
to anew disease, but it’s tricky to calculate during an outbreak. 


By Smriti Mallapaty 


ne of the most crucial questions 

about an emerging infectious disease 

such as the new coronavirus is how 

deadly it is. After months of collecting 

data, scientists are closing in onan 
answer — in the form of a figure known as the 
infection fatality rate (IFR). This metric gives 
the proportion of infected people who will die 
as aresult of a disease, including those who 
don’t get tested or show symptoms. 


“The IFR is one of the important numbers 
alongside the herd-immunity threshold, and 
has implications for the scale of an epidemic 
and how seriously we should take a new 
disease,” says Robert Verity, an epidemiologist 
at Imperial College London. 

Calculating an accurate IFR is challenging 
in the middle of any outbreak because 
it relies on knowing the total number 
of people infected — not just those who 
are confirmed through testing. But the 
fatality rate is especially difficult to pin 
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down for COVID-19, says Timothy Russell, a 
mathematical epidemiologist at the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 
That’s partly because there are many people 
with mild or no symptoms, whose infection 
has gone undetected, and also because the 
time between infection and death can be as 
long as two months. Many countries are also 
struggling to count all their virus-related 
deaths, he says. Death records suggest that 
some are being missed in official counts. 
Data from early in the pandemic 
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overestimated the deadliness of SARS-CoV-2, 
the virus that causes COVID-19, and then later 
analyses underestimated its lethality. Now, 
numerous studies — using a range of methods 
— estimate that in many countries, 5-10 people 
will die for every 1,000 people with COVID-19. 
“The studies I have any faith in are tending to 
converge around 0.5-1%,” says Russell. 

But some researchers say that convergence 
between studies could just be coincidence. 
For a true understanding of how deadly the 
virus is, scientists need to know how readily 
it kills different groups of people. The risk of 
dying from COVID-19 can vary considerably, 
depending on age, ethnicity, access to health 
care, socio-economic status and underlying 
health conditions. More high-quality surveys 
of different groups are needed, these 
researchers say. 

IFR is also specific to a population and 
changes over time as doctors get better 
at treating the disease, which can further 
complicate efforts to pin it down. 

Getting the number right is important 
because it helps governments and individuals 
to determine appropriate responses. 
“Calculate too low an IFR, and a community 
could under-react, and be underprepared. 
Too high, and the overreaction could be at 
best expensive, and at worst [could] also add 
harms from the overuse of interventions like 
lockdowns,”’ says Hilda Bastian, who studies 
evidence-based medicine at Bond University 
in the Gold Coast, Australia. 


Bridging the gap 

Some of the first indications of the virus’s 
deadliness were gleaned from the total 
number of confirmed cases in China. In late 
February, the World Health Organization 
crudely estimated that 38 people had died 
for every 1,000 with confirmed COVID-19 
diagnoses. The death rate among these 
people — known as the case fatality rate — 
reached as high as 58 out of 1,000 in Wuhan, 
the city where the virus emerged. But 
such estimates exaggerated the disease’s 
deadliness because they did not account for 
the many people who had the virus but were 
not tested, obscuring the outbreak’s true 
spread. 

Researchers tried to address this gap 
by estimating the IFR from models that 
projected the virus’s spread. The result from 
these early analyses hovered around 0.9% — 
9 deaths for every 1,000 people infected — 
with a broader range of 0.4-3.6%, says Verity. 
His own modelling estimated an overall IFR 
for China of 7 deaths for every 1,000 people 
infected, increasing to 33 per 1,000 among 
those aged 60 or older! (see ‘How deadly is 
SARS-CoV-2?’). 

Russell’s team also used data gathered from 
a large COVID-19 outbreak on the Diamond 
Princess cruise ship in early February to 
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estimate an IFR in China. Almost all of the 
3,711 passengers and crew members were 
tested, enabling researchers to count the total 
number of infections, including asymptomatic 
ones, and deaths ina known population. From 
this, the team estimated an IFR of 0.6%, or 
6 deaths for every 1,000 infected people’. 

“The intention of these studies was to 
gain some ball-park estimates of how deadly 
COVID-19 is,” says Verity. 

But researchers also had to make 
complicated estimates, which still need to 
be verified, about the number of confirmed 
cases and the actual number of infected 
people. “There is value to obtaining rapid 
early estimates of the IFR, [but] these should 
be updated as a matter of urgency once better 
data becomes available,” says Verity. 

Widespread population surveys that test 
people for antibodies to the virus, known as 
seroprevalence surveys, were expected to 
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help refine IFR estimates even further. About 
120 such surveys are under way worldwide. 

But results from the first antibody studies 
only muddied the water, suggesting that the 
virus was less deadly than previously thought. 
“It got a bit messy,” says Russell. 

One of the earliest studies tested 919 people 
in the German town of Gangelt, where a large 
outbreak had occurred’. Of these people, 
about 15.5% had antibodies against the virus 
—5times higher than the percentage of people 
known to have had COVID-19 in the town at 
the time. The figure was used to estimate an 
IFR of 0.28%. But researchers noted that the 
study was based on a relatively small number 
of people. 

Other early seroprevalence studies did not 
properly account for the lack of sensitivity 
and specificity in the antibody test kits that 
were used, or for discrepancies between the 
sampled and underlying populations, says 
Verity. 


HOW DEADLY IS SARS-COV-2? 


The infection fatality rate (IFR) is the proportion 
of people with COVID-19 who will die from the 
disease. Estimates are for specific regions, and 
can vary depending on demographics, 
health-care access and study methodology. 


eed OG IFR)| 
China! YT 


*Estimate based on natural experiment. tEstimate based on modelling. 
+Estimate based on prevalence data. 
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These issues could have inflated estimates 
of the total number of infected people and 
so made the virus seem less deadly, he says. 
Equally, if COVID-19 deaths go undetected 
— a problem in many countries that aren’t 
testing all deceased people for the virus — 
that, too, can bias the fatality rate, says Gideon 
Meyerowitz-Katz, an epidemiologist at the 
University of Wollongong, Australia. 

Some larger seroprevalence studies have 
emerged in recent weeks, and these estimate 
a higher fatality rate than do early studies. 
One survey‘, posted on medRxiv, of more 
than 25,000 people across Brazil, estimated 
anIFR of 1%. 

Another survey that tested more than 
60,000 people across Spain reports a 
prevalence of 5%, although the results have 
not been formally analysed (see go.nature. 
com/2brqo2c). The survey team did not 
calculate a fatality rate itself but, on the basis 
of the results, Verity estimates that Spain has 
an IFR of around 1% — or 10 deaths for every 
1,000 infected individuals. 

Several researchers, including Russell 
and Verity, find it interesting that a growing 
number of studies from different regions 
have estimated IFRs in the range of 0.5-1%. 
But other scientists are cautious about 
suggestions of agreement. “The trend is 
potentially more luck than anything else,” 
says Meyerowitz-Katz. 

Marm Kilpatrick, an infectious-disease 
researcher at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz, also notes that most of the 
serological data haven't been published in 
scientific manuscripts. It’s hard to know when 
and how they were collected, and to properly 
calculate an IFR that accounts for the delay 
between people getting infected and dying, 
he says. 

Kilpatrick and others are eagerly awaiting 
large studies that estimate fatality rates across 
age groups and among those with pre-existing 
health conditions, which will provide the most 
accurate picture of how deadly the disease 
is. One of the first studies to account for the 
effect of age was posted ona preprint server on 
12 June’. The study, based on seroprevalence 
data from Geneva, Switzerland, estimates an 
IFR of 0.6% for the total population, and 5.6% 
for people aged 65 and older. 

The results have not been peer reviewed, 
but Kilpatrick says the study addresses many 
of the issues in previous seroprevalence 
surveys. “This study is fantastic. It’s precisely 
what should be done with all of the serological 
data,” he says. 
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Dexamethasone 


The steroid dexamethasone improves survival in severe cases of COVID-19. 


STEROID IS FIRST DRUG 
SHOWN TO PREVENT 
DEATHS FROM COVID-19 


Inalarge trial, dexamethasone cut deaths by 
one-third among critically ill patients. 


By Heidi Ledford 


n inexpensive and commonly used 

steroid can save the lives of people 

seriously ill with COVID-19, a rand- 

omized, controlled clinical trial in 

the United Kingdom has found. The 
drug, called dexamethasone, is the first shown 
to reduce deaths from the coronavirus that has 
killed more than 440,000 people globally. In 
the trial, it cut deaths by about one-third in 
patients who were on ventilators because of 
coronavirus infection. 

“It’s a startling result,” says Kenneth Baillie, 
an intensive-care physician at the University 
of Edinburgh, UK, who serves on the steer- 
ing committee of the trial, called RECOVERY. 
“It will clearly have a massive global impact.” 
RECOVERY researchers announced the find- 
ings in a press release on 16 June, and posted 
their results in a preprint on 22 June (P. Horby 
etal. Preprint at medRxiv http://doi.org/dz5x; 
2020). 

RECOVERY, launched in March, is one of the 
world’s largest randomized, controlled trials 
for coronavirus treatments. The dexameth- 
asone arm enrolled 2,100 participants who 
received the drug at alow-to-moderate dose of 
6 milligrams per day for 10 days, and compared 
how they fared against about 4,300 people who 
received standard care for COVID-19. 


Dexamethasone’s effect was most striking 
among patients on ventilators. Those who 
were receiving oxygen therapy but were not 
on ventilators also saw improvement: their 
risk of dying was reduced by 20%. The steroid 
had no effect on people with less severe cases 
of COVID-19 — those not receiving oxygen or 
ventilation. 

Shortly after the results were released, the 
UK government immediately authorized the 
use of dexamethasone for patients hospital- 
ized with COVID-19 who required oxygen, 
including those on ventilators. 

“Finding effective treatments like this 
will transform the impact of the COVID-19 
pandemic on lives and economies across 
the world,” said Nick Cammack, head of 
the COVID-19 Therapeutics Accelerator at 
Wellcome, a UK biomedical research charity 
in London, ina statement. “While this study 
suggests dexamethasone only benefits severe 
cases, countless lives will be saved globally.” 


Rigorous study 

Use of steroids to treat viral respiratory 
infections such as COVID-19 has been contro- 
versial, notes Peter Horby, aninfectious-disease 
specialist at the University of Oxford, UK, anda 
chiefinvestigator onthe trial. Data from steroid 
trials during outbreaks of severe acute respira- 
tory syndrome and Middle East respiratory 
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syndrome caused by related coronaviruses 
were inconclusive, he says. Nevertheless, 
given dexamethasone’s broad availability, and 
some promising results from steroid studies in 
previous outbreaks, RECOVERY investigators 
considered it important to test the treatment 
in arigorous trial, says Horby. 

Treatment guidelines fromthe World Health 
Organization and many countries have cau- 
tioned against treating people with coronavirus 
with steroids, and some investigators were 
concerned about anecdotal reports of wide- 
spread steroid treatment. The drugs suppress 
the immune system, which could providesome 
relief for patients whose lungs are ravaged by an 
overactive immune response that sometimes 
manifests in severe cases of COVID-19. But 
such patients may still need a fully function- 
ing immune system to fend off the virus itself. 

The RECOVERY trial indicates that at the 
doses tested, the benefits of steroid treat- 
ment can outweigh the potential harm. The 
study found no outstanding adverse events 
from the treatment, investigators said. “This 
treatment canbe given to pretty much anyone,” 
says Horby. 

And the pattern of response — with a greater 
impact on severe COVID-19 and no effect on 
mild infections — matches the notion that a 
hyperactive immune response is more likely 
to be harmful in long-term, serious infections, 
says Anthony Fauci, head of the US National 
Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. 
“When you're so far advanced that you're ona 
ventilator, it’s usually that you have an aberrant 
or hyperactive inflammatory response that con- 
tributes as much tothe morbidity and mortality 
as any direct viral effect.” 


Easy to administer 


So far, the only other drug shown to benefit 
people with COVID-19 in a large, randomized, 
controlled clinical trial is the antiviral drug 
remdesivir. Remdesivir shortened the amount 
of time that patients might need to spend in 
hospital, but it did not have a statistically 
significant effect on deaths (J. H. Beigel et al. 
N. Engl. J. Med. http://doi.org/dwkd ; 2020). 

Remdesivir is also in short supply. Although 
the drug’s maker, Gilead Sciences of Foster City, 
California, is ramping up production, the drug 
is currently available to only a limited number 
of hospitals around the world. And remdesivir 
is complex to administer: it must be given by 
injection over the course of several days. 

Dexamethasone, in contrast, is a medical 
staple found on pharmacy shelves worldwide 
andis available as a pill — a particular benefit as 
coronavirus infections continue to rise in coun- 
tries with limited access to health care. “For less 
than £50 (US$63), you can treat eight patients 
and save one life,” says Martin Landray, an epi- 
demiologist at the University of Oxford, and 
another chief investigator on the RECOVERY 
trial. 
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Health workers in Mexico examine a person with COVID-19 who is on life support. 


LATIN AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 
JOIN THE CORONAVIRUS 


VACCINE RACE 


Researchers fear that breakthroughs from abroad will 
be too slow or inequitably shared to benefit the global south. 


By Emiliano Rodriguez Mega 


ustavo Cabral de Miranda is used to 
people doubting him. Asa child, he 
often had to put his schoolwork on 
hold to help his family, selling ice 
cream at fairs or working at a butch- 
er’s shop innortheastern Brazil. By the time he 
decided, at 22 years old, to study to become 
a scientist, others were telling him that aca- 
demic life would not suit him: “It wasn’t for 
people like me,” he remembers them saying. 
Now, Cabral, an immunologist at the 
University of Sao Paulo, is one of a number 
of ambitious Latin American scientists who 
are forging ahead with vaccine research 
programmes to fight COVID-19. 
Right now, there is no vaccine for the 
coronavirus that causes the disease. A select 
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group of candidates, most of them supported 
by pharmaceutical companies in China, the 
United States and Europe, have entered trials 
in humans. But researchers suchas Cabral want 
a back-up plan, in case these well-resourced 
front runners are not successful, or hoard- 
ing or international deal-making prevents 
them from reaching low- and middle-income 
countries. Their goals echo long-standing 
efforts throughout Latin America to capital- 
ize on national knowledge and establish — or 
re-establish — scientific independence from 
overseas pharmaceutical companies. 

As Latin America becomes the new epicen- 
tre of COVID-19, concerns are flaring about the 
prospect of relying on a vaccine developed 
and manufactured elsewhere, especially given 
that rich countries have had better access 
to vaccines in the past. “We’ve already seen 
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some monopoly behaviour, even though we 
don’t havea COVID-19 vaccine yet,” says Gavin 
Yamey, a global-health researcher at Duke 
University in Durham, North Carolina. Some 
governments of high-income countries have 
reportedly tried to buy vaccine-manufacturing 
companies or acquire part of their supply. 

“The only ones who are going to solve the 
problems in Latin America are going to be us, 
Latin Americans. No one’s coming to rescue 
us,” says Maria Elena Bottazzi, a Honduran 
microbiologist at Baylor College of Medi- 
cine in Houston, Texas, who’s developing a 
COVID-19 vaccine that she plans to distribute 
in countries throughout the region. 

Some groups are working on ensuring 
equitable access, but billions of doses will be 
needed worldwide and no single provider can 
supply that amount, says Fernando Lobos, a 
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director at Sinergium Biotech, a vaccine maker 
in Buenos Aires. 

Instead of waiting to see what happens, 
researchers across Latin America are working 
to find their own way out of the pandemic. “It 
does not matter ifwe start with less funds, but 
rather that we start,” says Cabral. 


Betting on innovation in Brazil 
Cabral returned to Brazil in November 2019, 
after five years in Europe learning about new 
vaccine technologies. He was working on vac- 
cines against the bacterium Streptococcus 
pyogenes and the Chikungunya virus, which 
both cause a lot of illness in Brazil, when COVID- 
19 began spreading rapidly across the globe. 
“Thad to quickly adapt the project,” he says. 

His team uses harmless, hollow, virus-like 
particles created in the lab. The researchers 
stud the surfaces of these particles with frag- 
ments of the proteins that the coronavirus 
uses to enter human cells; the idea is to trick 
the immune system into producing antibodies 
that block the coronavirus. 

The virus-like particles can’t replicate in the 
human body, so they’re considered safer than 
vaccines made from weakened viruses. Cabral’s 
groupis starting animal testing, and some other 
COVID-19 vaccine candidates in preclinical 
evaluation are following a similar approach. 

Cabral thinks Brazil would be able to pro- 
duce a safe and effective vaccine on a large 
scale and distribute it throughout the nation 
and to neighbouring countries. The country is 
one of the largest vaccine producers in Latin 
America. Luciana Leite, a vaccinologist at 
the Butantan Institute in Sao Paulo, says that 
innovation is key. The world will need alterna- 
tives if vaccine candidates using conventional 
approaches fail. “If you have an idea that’s 
different from what’s out there, I think it’s 
worthwhile contributing with that,’ she says. 

Her own approach is based on tiny bubbles, 
or vesicles, released by some bacteria to mis- 
lead a host’s immune system. Researchers have 
tried to harness these vesicles to carry viral 
proteins — antigens that the immune system 
can recognize and make antibodies against — 
mixing them together to trigger a response. 
In as-yet-unpublished research, Leite and her 
students have found a way to attach large 
amounts of antigens to the bubbles, induc- 
ing a stronger-than-usual immune response. 

Cabral hopes that all these efforts will show 
Brazilians that the government should invest 
more in research. The COVID-19 pandemic is 
the right moment, he says. 

“This is the best time to open our eyes,” 
Cabral says. “When the dust settles, priorities 
change.” 


Forging partnerships in Mexico 

A few weeks ago, Laura Palomares reached 
out to a colleague for help with a COVID-19 
vaccine she is developing using virus-like 


particles. Palomares, a biotechnologist at the 
National Autonomous University of Mexico 
in Cuernavaca, was shocked by his response. 

“He says, ‘Laura, all right, I’m going to help 
you, but I don’t know why you're wasting your 
time doing this.” Why bother creating a vac- 
cine when the first successful vaccines will 
come from abroad, she remembers him ask- 
ing. It’s an argument she has heard many times 
— but it ignores Mexico’s history of vaccine 
production. 

For four decades, Mexico manufactured 
most of the vaccines needed for its national 
immunization programme. But the govern- 
ment dismantled the institutes responsible 
for producing vaccines and, in the late 1990s, 
replaced them with Birmex, a state-owned 
company. Since then, national vaccine pro- 
duction has plummeted. Now, Palomares says, 
Mexico produces only two vaccines, against 
influenza and hepatitis B. 

If her vaccine works against SARS-CoV-2, 
she might be able to partner with Birmex to 
get it produced. Palomares hopes that manu- 
facturing a domestically developed COVID-19 
vaccine will push the company to resume the 
production of other vaccines needed for the 
national immunization programme. 

But another option might be seeking help 
from abroad, says José Manuel Aguilar, a bio- 
technologist at the Monterrey Institute of 
Technology and Higher Education in Mexico. 
He and his colleagues have already contacted 


“The only ones who are going 
tosolve the problems in 
Latin America are going to be 
us, Latin Americans. No one’s 
coming torescueus.” 


a Canadian company that could manufac- 
ture enough vaccine to start evaluating it in 
humans once they finish animal testing. 

Their vaccine uses rings of DNA called nano- 
plasmids, which are taken up by cells. The DNA 
encodes a specific region of the protein that 
SARS-CoV-2 uses to infect a host; this allows 
cells to produce the antigen and display it, 
alerting the host’s immune system. 

Aguilar says that if the group’s clinical 
results are promising, and if the researchers 
can find enough funds, they could ramp up 
production in three months, to fabricate 
millions of doses. “We could put Mexico in 
the vaccine race,” he says. 


Playing to strengths in Chile 

In the 1960s, Chile developed a vaccine 
that soon became key to controlling rabies 
throughout Latin America. Since then, how- 
ever, the country has lost its production 
capacity. Today, “all human vaccines used in 
Chile are obtained from foreign laboratories”, 
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says Alexis Kalergis, an immunologist at the 
Pontifical Catholic University of Chile in 
Santiago. 

But that hasn’t stopped Chilean researchers 
from trying to tame other viral diseases. Kaler- 
gis himself has become well known since he and 
his team developed a vaccine candidate that 
might one day protect newborn babies against 
the respiratory syncytial virus, a major cause of 
pneumonia and bronchitis in young children. 

Now, his laboratory is rushing to create four 
prototype vaccines against SARS-CoV-2 using 
protein fragments, genetic material and live 
but harmless bacteria that can express some 
of the coronavirus’s components. If everything 
goes to plan, studies in humans could begin as 
soon as next year. And if any of his prototypes 
shows promise, Kalergis says, he will reach out 
to vaccine-producing companies outside Chile 
to help manufacture it. 

“Our planis to distribute this vaccine against 
SARS-CoV-2 to all countries that need it,” he 
says, “but with emphasis in our region.” 


A visit to the vet in Peru 


As cases of the coronavirus disease climbed 
in China in early January, Mirko Zimic had a 
hunch. “I had a very strong suspicion that it 
would cross borders and affect many nations, 
in particular Peru,” he says. Zimic, a biophys- 
icist at Cayetano Heredia University in Lima, 
had worked on vaccines for use in chickens and 
pigs. He called colleagues at FARVET, a veter- 
inary pharmaceutical company in Chincha, 
and proposed that they work together on 
something neither had done before: making 
a human vaccine. 

The researchers used insect cells to manu- 
facture coronavirus spike proteins to provoke 
animmune response. Zimic and his colleagues 
will inject these into mice to test them. But 
there’s an issue: if those tests are successful, 
the next step will be to immunize monkeys and 
then infect them with the coronavirus to see if 
the vaccine works. Peru has very little capacity 
to perform such experiments, Zimic says. 

In 2016, FARVET began negotiations with 
Peru’s science agency, CONCYTEC, to be 
allowed to manufacture human vaccines. But 
Zimic suspects that intense political turmoil 
stopped the deal; since 2016, three former Peru- 
vian presidents have been accused of corrup- 
tion. One killed himself before being detained. 

Searching for a COVID-19 vaccine represents 
much more than a way out of the pandemic, 
says Zimic. It’s an opportunity to make the 
Peruvian government aware of the need to 
value science. Some things could soon change: 
FARVET has again reached out to health 
authorities to be certified as ahuman-vaccine 
maker. 

“We will not always be able to buy or import 
solutions,” says Zimic. “It is my dream that in 
Peru, as well as in several countries in Latin 
America, we start producing our own vaccines.” 
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News in focus 


The New Horizons craft (artist’s impression) has captured images of Proxima Centauri. 


PLUTO PROBE OFFERS 
FRESH VIEW OF SUN'S 
CLOSEST NEIGHBOUR 


The unprecedented shots are set to be followed 
by other deep-space astronomy efforts. 


By Davide Castelvecchi 


ASA’s New Horizons probe wowed the 

world in 2015 with unprecedented 

pictures of Pluto, and, more recently, 

with the first close-up images of an 

object in the Kuiper belt of asteroids. 
Nowthe mission has achieved yet another first: 
measuring the distances of two stars from the 
outer reaches of the Solar System. 

“It’s fair to say that New Horizons is looking 
at analien sky, unlike what we see from Earth,” 
said Alan Stern, the New Horizons principal 
investigator, at the Southwest Research 
Institute in Boulder, Colorado, ina statement 
released on11June. 

Most space telescopes, from the venerable 
Hubble Space Telescope to the brand new 
European planet hunter CHEOPS, stay in the 
vicinity of Earth: being outside the atmos- 
phere is enough to provide a great view, and 
there is usually no reason to venture farther 
afield. But there are sometimes advantages to 
making observations from deep space. Other 
spacecraft that will be used to do such deep- 
space astronomy include NASA’s Curiosity 
rover. Astronomers will use it later this year 
to observe the star Betelgeuse, which started 
to mysteriously dim last year. 
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On 22 and 23 April, the New Horizons team 
pointed the probe’s main camera at Proxima 
Centauri — the star closest to the Sun — which 
is about 1.3 parsecs away, as well as at another 
star, called Wolf 359. NASA asked professional 
and amateur astronomers to take pictures of 
these twostars, at exactly the sametime, from 
Earth. Because New Horizons is now 46 times 
farther from the Sun than Earth is, the two 
points of view are distant enough for the stars’ 
positions to look slightly different with respect 
to other, more distant objects. By measuring 
that difference, astronomers can calculate the 
two stars’ distances from Earth. 

This time-honoured technique, called par- 
allax, is at the heart of the most sophisticated 
3D maps of the Milky Way Galaxy, including 
the current state-of-the-art map, made by the 
European Space Agency’s Gaia probe. 

But Gaia is stationed relatively close to 
Earth, and it calculates parallax by comparing 
its views of the same stars six months apart, 
thatis, from either side of half an orbit around 
the Sun. Those two positions differ by merely 
twice the Sun-Earth distance — not 46 times, 
as in the case of the New Horizons probe. Asa 
consequence, the parallax angles are tiny, and 
Gaia produces tables of numbers rather than 
something for people to look at. 
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“For all the impressive work Gaia does, you 
can’t see it,” says New Horizons team member 
Tod Lauer, an astronomer at the US National 
Optical-Infrared Astronomy Research Labora- 
tory in Tucson, Arizona. “Here, you can see it — 
KaBlam!” The two shots of Proxima Centauri, 
one from the Kuiper belt and the other from 
Earth, show the star clearly shifting position. 
The images could become as iconic and memo- 
rable as the celebrated Pale Blue Dot, a picture 
of Earth taken by NASA’s Voyager 1 probe in 
1990, Lauer says. The team has already been 
contacted by authors of astronomical text- 
books who want to include the images in their 
next editions. 


Watching from afar 


Putting observatories into deep space — that 
is, anywhere beyond the Earth-Moon system — 
could offer anumber of advantages. The Laser 
Interferometer Space Antenna (LISA), a trio of 
space probes that the European Space Agency 
plans to launch in 2034, will detect gravita- 
tional waves froma vantage point far from the 
disturbances of Earth. And this July, NASA’s 
Curiosity rover will make a unique observation 
of the star Betelgeuse, in the constellation of 
Orion, from the surface of Mars. The star had 
a period of unusual dimness during the past 
year, temporarily losing more than two-thirds 
of its brightness. If Martian weather cooper- 
ates — the red planet is notorious for its dust 
storms — Curiosity will be able to see whether 
Betelgeuse is continuing to behave oddly. 

In the case of stellar-distance measure- 
ments, an observatory with Gaia’s sophisti- 
cation could get much more precise parallaxes 
if it orbited far from Earth. For example, at five 
times father from the Sun than Earth is — Jupi- 
ter’s distance — measurements would become 
five times more precise, at least in principle. 

But astronomers have rarely considered 
sending probes into deep space. One reason 
is the time it would take for these instruments 
to gather good measurements. Gaia needs to 
orbit the Sun multiple times and to measure 
stars repeatedly to get a good parallax, and 
anything orbiting at Jovian distances would 
take much longer to do that, says Michael 
Perryman, an astronomer at University Col- 
lege Dublin. “Neglecting the energetic prob- 
lems of getting a satellite there, and slowing 
it down, this would require a measurement 
duration of 3 to 5 orbits, or between 36 and 
60 years,” says Perryman. “Enough said!” 

Because New Horizons is combining its 
shots with images taken from Earth, it can geta 
parallax in one go, without having to wait. The 
probe was never designed to do astronomy, 
so its measurement of Proxima Centauri’s 
distance is orders of magnitude less precise 
than Gaia’s, Lauer says. But he adds that get- 
ting a better measurement was never the goal. 
The point was to demonstrate how far human 
ingenuity has come. 
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Israel is in the middle of a building boom 
to house its rapidly growing population, 
but some researchers fear the country isn’t 
doing enough to conserve its wealth of 
archaeological sites. By Josie Glausiusz 


he face carved in limestone is a vestige 

of a vanished world. With two dots 

for eyes and a slight hint of a smile, 

the 7,000-year-old figurine could be 

a ritual object, perhaps an amulet, 

or even a simple doll. The thumb- 

sized face is one of several dozen 

figures — mostly of goats and sheep 

— unearthed during an archaeological explo- 

ration lasting almost three years at En Esur in 
Israel’, about 52 kilometres north of Tel Aviv. 

The excavation at En Esur, also known by its 

Arabic name of Ein Asawir, “is an extraordinary 

project”, says Dina Shalem, an archaeologist 

employed by the Israel Antiquities Author- 

ity (IAA), who co-directed the dig with IAA 

archaeologists Yitzhak Paz and Itai Elad. By 

the Early Bronze Age, 5,000 years ago, Paz says 

that En Esur was a “mega-city, the largest so 
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far known in the Southern Levant”, a region 
spanning modern Israel, the Palestinian terri- 
tories and Jordan. Excavating En Esur was, he 
says, “a once-in-a-lifetime experience”. 

Built over the remains of an earlier, smaller 
village (from which the stone face was 
unearthed), the metropolis spanned an esti- 
mated 65 hectares and was home to between 
5,000 and 6,000 people; more than 20 times 
the typical size of villages in that area at the 
time. Thanks to a year-round flowing spring, 
the townspeople of En Esur thrived, growing 
wheat, barley, lentils, grapes and olives, and 
raising cows, pigs, sheep and goats. 

A visit to the site in November 2019 during 
an excavation showed howenormous the place 
once was. Stretching into the distance were the 
remains of house foundations and alleyways. 
A grand, 600-square-metre temple enclosed 
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two massive stone basins — the larger of which 
was 3.3 metres long and was filled with burnt 
animal bones, possibly from sacrifices. “We 
were really amazed at how densely built the 
city was,” Shalem says, “the planning, the 
streets”. A gigantic pile of approximately 
5 million pottery shards, excavated from the 
site, attests to the domestic life of this bustling 
town. “Pottery, flint, figurines, burials — we 
can tell that it’s acomplex society,” she says. 
There’s a lot for the archaeologists and 
labourers to label and store for shipment. 
But they were not the only ones working at 
the site. Engineers were also taking measure- 
ments for Netivei Israel, the country’s transport 
infrastructure company, which funded the 
archaeological excavation in preparation for 
the building of a road intersection on part of 
the site. This vanished world, briefly uncovered, 


DR. Z. LEDERMAN, TEL BETH-SHEMESH EXCAVATIONS 


Road building threatens the site of Tel Beit Shemesh, dating to at least the seventh century BC. 


disappeared again from view when it was 
covered with earth and cement over the winter. 

En Esur is a huge site, so most of it is still 
underground and untouched. But the mas- 
sive temple and the other excavated parts will 
remain buried under the road intersection for 
decades — possibly longer. Critics charge that 
this important evidence will never be seen again. 


This year, hundreds of other archaeological 
sites might also be buried or destroyed. That’s 
because most excavations in the country are 
salvage digs, authorized by the IAA, the gov- 
ernment body that oversees antiquities and 
archaeological sites within the state of Israel. 
Salvage digs are conducted to document 
archaeological remains in danger of destruc- 
tion because of development plans. But the 
IAA very rarely blocks construction on top 
of an important archaeological site or takes 
steps to preserve some portion of the site from 
being destroyed, says Yonathan Mizrachi, chief 
executive of Emek Shaveh, an Israeli non-gov- 
ernmental organization based in Jerusalem 
that works to protect ancient sites as public 
assets. 

In 2019, salvage digs accounted for more 
than half of the 424 licences issued by the IAA 
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for archaeological excavations and surveys, 
according to the agency. In almost all cases, 
after the archaeologists excavated the sites and 
removed valuable artefacts, construction pro- 
jects were allowed to proceed, says Mizrachi. 

Paving over archaeologically valuable sites 
isn’t unique to Israel, Mizrachi says. In Turkey, 
for example, the 12,000-year-old town of 
Hasankeyf, a monumental site on the Tigris 
river, has slowly been submerged beneath the 
new Ilisu dam. But some archaeologists say 
that the situation is particularly problematic 
in Israel compared with many other countries. 
One big issue is that the majority of the IAA’s 
budget comes from the salvage digs before 
construction projects — and the government 
itself is the biggest developer in Israel, says 
archaeologist Uzi Dahari, a former deputy 
director of the IAA. The country is also build- 
ing rapidly to keep up with a surging popula- 
tion. Archaeologists also argue that the Israeli 
government favours saving ancient Jewish 
sites, especially inJerusalem, over ones linked 
to other religions. 

In Israel, says Mizrachi, “there are no red 
lines, or any understanding or rules [for] what 
should be kept and should be destroyed”. 

Gideon Avni, head of the archaeology divi- 
sion at the IAA, says that rather than block 
construction after a salvage dig, the IAA tries 
to prevent development projects in advance if 
asite is known to be important. The agency, he 
says, follows strict criteria established by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization when deciding whether or 
nota site should be permanently saved, or cov- 
ered and built on. He adds that “every act that 
we are doing is subject to public monitoring, 
professional monitoring, our internal system, 
which tries to prevent this conflict of interest.” 

And some archaeologists in Israel say that 
many sites would not be excavated at all ifit wer- 
en’t for the construction projects that provide 
funding and an impetus for digs. Given Israel’s 
fast-growing population, they say, the country 
can’t preserve as many archaeological sites as 
supporters would like. “I would like the whole 
country to be covered in archaeology,” says 
Avni. “But my children need a place to live.” 


Growing pressure 
Compared with other countries around the 
Mediterranean, Israel has a much higher con- 
centration of archaeological sites in a smaller 
area, Daharisays. There are about 35,000 sites 
inacountry of 22,145 square kilometres. 

Anaverage of 200-300 archaeological sites 
are excavated each year as rescue or salvage 
digs before development. But in evaluating 
whether construction at the sites can go ahead, 
the IAA has a conflict of interest because it is 
heavily funded by the construction industry, 
says Dahari. 

In 2019, construction-funded salvage digs 
accounted for 83% of the IAA’s budget of 
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426 million shekels (US$122.7 million). “On 
the one hand, their responsibility is to restore 
and to protect archaeological sites, but on the 
other hand, if you will tell the constructor, ‘don't 
build, because this is an archaeological site’, 
where will the money come from for the IAA? 
That’s a big contradiction,’ Dahari says. “I don’t 
blame the Israel Antiquities Authority,’ hesays, 
“but I blame the government, because of the 
budgetary system of salvage excavations.” 

Yorke Rowan, an anthropological archae- 
ologist at the University of Chicago, Illinois, 
agrees. “That is one contradictory aspect of 
the way the IAA works: a major bureaucracy 
depends on funding from the construction 
industry to fund itself.” Rowan, who has stud- 
ied stone bowls, mortars and grinders dating to 
5000-3000 Bc from previous digs at En Esur, 
says the difficulty is that the IAA is “mandated 
to preserve and protect archaeological sites 
and heritage, but that funding is tied to positive 
outcomes for development projects”. 

Adding to the pressure is Israel’s rapidly 
growing population. The nation had a fer- 
tility rate of 3.1 children per woman in 2018, 
compared with 1.7 for the United States and 
an average of 1.6 in the member countries of 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, to which Israel belongs (see 
‘Population boom’). Israel’s current popula- 
tionis more than 9 million; by 2065, according 
to the Israel Central Bureau of Statistics, the 
population is predicted to swell to 20 million, 
which would make the country one of the most 
densely populated on the planet. 

The effects of this population boom are obvi- 
ous across the country. New neighbourhoods 
crammed with high-rise apartment blocks are 
springing up on the outskirts of many towns; 
multi-lane highways criss-cross the country; 
gleaming malls and industrial zones mark the 
landscape. Between 2014 and 2017, according 
to HaMaarag, a consortium of environmen- 
tal agencies based in Jerusalem, Israel lost 
107 square kilometres of undeveloped land 
to construction and farming. 

With population growth driving so much 
construction, says Dahari, “the IAA cannot say, 
‘this is an archaeological site, don’t build any- 
thing’ — that’s impossible”. He says the author- 
ity “is not finding the middle way between the 
needs of development and the protection 
of the archaeological site”. Dahari says that 
during his tenure at the IAA, the agency clas- 
sified about 700 of the 35,000 sites in Israel 
as unique archaeological sites and therefore 
off-limits for development. But some of these 
700 sites “are only partially protected”, he says. 

The list includes a site called Tel Beit 
Shemesh, which dates back at least to the sev- 
enth century BC. The settlement was possibly 
a large-scale centre for olive-oil production’. 
Archaeologists regard this site as important 
because it was located between two rival 
population centres more than two and a half 
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millennia ago. It would take archaeologists 
decades to study this kind of site, but a four- 
lane highway will soon run through it. That 
is, says Dahari, “in my point of view, a crime 
against archaeology”. Avniacknowledges that 
the construction at Tel Beit Shemesh, “was a 
very, very painful compromise for us”, balanc- 
ing the need to preserve the site and building 
a highway that would serve up to 250,000 
people. He said the current plan is to recreate 
the site in a park ona bridge over the highway. 


National narratives 


Time is also running out for an ancient hill 
village called Nebi Zechariah that is at least 
2,000 years old. The excavations of the village 
lie in an industrial zone on the outskirts of 
Modiin, a city about 26 kilometres northwest 
of Jerusalem. The excavated buildings have a 
forsaken air. The stone walls, doorways and 
mosaic-tiled floors are overgrown with bram- 
bles and weeds; a nearby billboard trumpeting 
anew industrial and logistics centre is pasted 
with a red sign saying “sales closed”. In the dis- 
tance, the high-rise blocks of the expanding city 
of Modiincan be glimpsed. By 2040, according 
tothe city plan, the addition of 43,000 housing 
units will enable the population to more than 
double, from 93,000 to 240,000. And those 
plans call for construction in the city’s industrial 
zone, including over Nebi Zechariah. 

The ancient site was clearly once a bus- 
tling place. Originally founded as a Jewish vil- 
lage during the Roman period, beginning in 
63 BC, it was occupied continuously for about 
1,000 years by waves of polytheists, Byzantine 
Christians and Muslims, living together until it 
was abandoned in the eleventh century during 
a period of climate-change-induced drought. 
Its inhabitants built luxurious houses paved 
with mosaics, chiselled Christian crosses and 
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Greek inscriptions into their olive presses, and 
produced glass weights inscribed with Arabic 
script for weighing coins. 

“Thereis avery interesting story in this type 
of site, because it consists of a kind of continu- 
ity of the rural population of ancient Palestine 
from Roman until Crusader times,” says Avni. 
“It also shows a kind of living together of dif- 
ferent communities in a settled place at the 
same time.” 

But that does not mean the decision to build 
onit was wrong, according to Avni. He says that 
the settlement is just one out of 400 similar 
sites of the period in Israel. “It’s not unique when 
you look at the whole country,” he says. And 
population pressures inevitably lead to com- 
promises that enable modern development. 
Even so, “it’s really a pity, when you look at it as 
a citizen, to destroy it”, he says. “It’s a beautiful 
site, and could have been preserved as a park.” 

That’s unlikely to happen. Eyal Malul, a 
spokesperson for the municipality of Modiin, 
says part of the land is designated for building. 

Nebi Zechariah and sites like it might havea 
better chance of being preserved if they dove- 
tailed with Israel’s national narrative, Mizrachi 
suggests. “In general, the Israeli government, 
for generations, is dealing with Jewish history,” 
he says. As an example of the government’s 
interest in preserving Jewish history through 
archaeology, Mizrachi and other researchers 
point toa site called the City of David, located 
in the Palestinian neighbourhood of Silwan 
in East Jerusalem. An organization called the 
Ir David Foundation (El-Ad) is authorized by 
the government to sponsor excavations there 
and run the City of David National Park. El-Ad 
claims that the biblical King David built a pal- 
ace in the City of David 3,000 years ago and 
says it is “dedicated to the preservation and 
development of the Biblical City of David”. 
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But there is serious disagreement among 
archaeologists as to whether the large struc- 
ture that El-Ad identified as King David's palace 
was actually from the era in which the bibli- 
cal king supposedly lived, and whether this 
ancient stone structure can be linked to him. 
“El-Ad’s narrative is based on biblical history, 
not archaeology. They are content as long as 
archaeology doesn’t contradict their reading,” 
says Raphael Greenberg, an archaeologist at Tel 
Aviv University. He argues that El-Ad is “sup- 
ported by the Israeli administration, that uses 
archaeology selectively to market its ideology”. 

El-Ad rejects that argument. Doron 
Spielman, a spokesperson for the organiza- 
tion, says that there have been 20 excavations 
of the site over 150 years and they have found 
numerous carved inscriptions and clay stamps 
with the names of biblical figures. “There is 
no other place on Earth that has found more 
corroborative evidence of the biblical story 
than the City of David” 

When it comes to saving or excavating 
ruins, Avni says, “we have been accused many 
times of giving preference to Jewish sites or 
synagogues. When you look at the history of 
archaeology in this country, it’s not baseless.” 
But he says that those criticisms applied to the 
early years of the country’s modern history, 
and that now, “most of the sites we are exca- 
vating are Byzantine Christian, early Muslim, 
medieval Muslim and Ottoman.” Avni’s own 
speciality is early Islamic archaeology. 

Yet some researchers say that when 
archaeological sites involve religions other 
than Judaism, they sometimes get less 
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Archaeologist Dina Shalem (left) with a clay vessel from the ancient village of En Esur. 
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What we rescue is 
the knowledge, not 
necessarily the site.” 


protection. And many Israelis aren’t aware 
that people of different religions coexisted 
inthe region after Islam arrived in the seventh 
century AD, says Mizrachi. He adds that sites 
from the early Islamic period “are extremely 
important to be preserved and Nebi Zechariah 
isa very good example of that”. 


Possible solutions 


Without financing, however, the likelihood of 
preserving such sites is slim. Unlike the excava- 
tions funded by EI-Ad, very few of the digs that 
the IAA conducts are financed independently. 
There would be no excavation at En Esur hada 
road junction not been planned there, and lab- 
oratory research on material collected at the 
site will continue for years, say the IAA archae- 
ologists who work there. “What we rescue is 
the knowledge, not necessarily the site,” says 
Paz. He and the other IAA archaeologists who 
excavated En Esur declined to say whether the 
site itself should have been preserved. 

But others aren’t so guarded. Greenberg, 
an expert on the Bronze Age in the Levant and 
a former IAA employee, questions the speed 
at which the salvage dig at En Esur was con- 
ducted, although he emphasizes that this is 
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not the fault of the archaeologists but of the 
system that forces rapid excavations. “Because 
the site was excavated under severe time con- 
straints, and because of the unprecedented 
quantity of finds that must be processed, 
it will be years before we have a detailed 
understanding of the results,” he says. 

Less-destructive alternatives exist, 
Greenberg contends. For example, he suggests 
that 5% of the threatened site could have been 
set aside and excavated thoroughly, with the 
road project covering the rest of it. 

Greenberg has general concerns about 
speedy salvage excavations. Academic exca- 
vations typically take many years. Researchers 
alternate time in the field with longer stretches 
in the lab to study findings and adjust their 
plans for later stages of the dig. That’s not 
possible during a salvage operation, he says. 

The kind of alternative that Greenberg 
envisaged for En Esur is sometimes possible 
in other countries, such as the United States 
and France, even if excavations do get paved 
over there, too. Archaeologist Morag Kersel 
at DePaul University in Chicago, points to 
the Miami Circle in Florida, a round structure 
linked to the Native American Tequesta people 
that was scheduled to be destroyed, but was 
preserved after protests. Sometimes, she says, 
“when it is feasible, projects are redesigned to 
avoid the destruction of the site”. 

One difference in the United States, 
explains Rowan, is that “there is an extra level 
of oversight at the state level”. Each US state 
has a State Historic Preservation Office that 
oversees surveys and excavations. If nothing 
important is found during a salvage survey, the 
office will approve the site for development, 
but it can mandate extra testing, including 
remote sensing and excavation, if significant 
evidence is found. 

“Something like En Esur, if it was in the 
United States, that would be stunning. There’s 
not a chance you would pave it over,” says 
Rowan. “I have great faith that they did a good 
job, becauseI know the archaeologists. It does 
seem ashame to pave over a site like that.” 

Archaeologist Pierre de Miroschedji, former 
director of research at the French National 
Centre for Scientific Research in Nanterre, 
calls En Esur “a great discovery”. In France, he 
says, “it has happened many times that the line 
of a highway had to be changed because an 
important discovery was made”. 

Even so, his approach is pragmatic: “We 
have to look for an equilibrium, for balance, 
between the necessity of modern life and the 
necessity of preserving the heritage.” 


Josie Glausiusz is a science journalist in Israel. 
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UK Prime Minister Boris Johnson (centre), with chief medical and scientific advisers at the daily press conference on COVID-19 in early March. 


Scathing COVID-19 book from 
Lancet editor — rushed but useful 


Richard Horton skewers leaders in two of the richest, most powerful and 
scientifically advanced countries for getting it so wrong. By Stephen Buranyi 


ince the coronavirus crisis began, 
Richard Horton, editor-in-chief of 
leading medical journal The Lancet, 
has been tearing across the British 
public sphere. Here he is on the BBC, 
the national broadcaster, there in the pages 
of The Guardian newspaper — taking the 
government to task for failures that have left 
the United Kingdom with the world’s sec- 
ond-highest per capita COVID-19 death toll 
so far (Belgium is top). Horton has never shied 
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away from controversy (his journal published 
the retracted, fraudulent paper by Andrew 
Wakefield that alleged a non-existent link 
between vaccines with autism) or crusades 
(against the Iraq war and for political action on 
climate change). In coronavirus, he has found 
a cause that matches his energy: the Lancet 
journals are pumping out both the latest 
research and his pointed critiques of govern- 
ment policy; and last month, he reviewed anew 
book by the Slovenian Marxist philosopher 
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Slavoj Zizek that imagines economic and social 
worlds after COVID-19. 

Now Horton has a book of his own. The 
COVID-19 Catastrophe is a sort of history, 
diagnosis and prescription, in real time. It is 
wide ranging, querying the changing role of 
international cooperation and the fallout of 
austerity economics, and taking a deeper dive 
into China’s scientific and political response 
to the crisis than most Western media have 
offered. But the book returns again and again 
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tothe catastrophe in both the United Kingdom 
andthe United States. It is haunted by the ques- 
tion: how did two of the richest, most powerful 
and most scientifically advanced countries 
in the world get it so wrong, and cause such 
ongoing pain for their citizens? 

The easy answer is in their leadership. 
Horton levels the accusation that US Presi- 
dent Donald Trump is committing a “crime 
against humanity” for defunding the very 
World Health Organization that is trying to 
help the United States and others. UK Prime 
Minister Boris Johnson, in Horton’s view, either 
lied or committed misconduct in telling the 
public that the government was well prepared 
for the pandemic. In fact, the UK government 
abandoned the world-standard advice to test, 
trace and isolate in March, with no explana- 
tion, then scrambled to ramp up testing in 
April, but repeatedly failed to meet its own 
targets, lagging weeks behind the rest of the 
world. A BBC investigation in April showed 
that the UK government failed to stockpile 
neccessary personal protective equipment 
for years before the crisis, and should have 
been aware that the National Health Service 
wasn’t adequately prepared. 

Politicians are easy targets, though. Horton 
goes further, to suggest that although scien- 
tists in general have performed admirably, 
many of those advising the government 
directly contributed to what he calls “the great- 
est science policy failure for a generation”. 

Again using the United Kingdom as an 
example, he suggests that researchers were 
insufficiently informed or understanding of 
the crisis unfolding in China, and were too 
insular to speak to Chinese scientists directly. 
The model for action at times seemed to be 
influenza, a drastic underestimation of the 
true threat of the new coronavirus. Worse, as 
the UK government’s response went off the 
rails in March, ostensibly independent scien- 
tists would “speak with one voice in support of 
government policy”, keeping up the facade that 
the country was doing well. In Horton’s view, 
this is acorruption of science policymaking at 
every level. Individuals failed in their respon- 
sibility to procure the best scientific advice, 
he contends; and the advisory regime was too 
close to —andinsync with — the political actors 
whowere making decisions. “Advisors became 
the public relations wing of a government that 
had failed its people,” he concludes. 

The situation deteriorated to the point 
that former UK chief government scientific 
adviser David King set up an alternative sci- 
entific-advice committee on3 May to bothbe 
more transparent to the public and exercise 


A ‘walk-in sample kiosk’ in Kerala, India, to test for SARS-CoV-2. 


the independence of mind and tongue that he 
felt the official committees had ceded. It isa 
move Horton approves. It’s not clear that the 
group has swayed government policy, but it 
has given the public and the mediaa stable and 
open source of scientific information. 
Elsewhere, the book discusses places with 
less-egregious failures, such as Spain and 
France, and the rare successes, such as New 
Zealand, and Kerala in India. Horton is fond 
of atight timeline, and after experiencing the 
past six months through the fragmented lenses 
of social media and short news reports, it isa 
minor, but not insignificant, relief just to have 
all these events collected in one place, in order. 
Such synthesis is a bulwark, too, against the 
blizzard of misinformation — the ‘infodemic’ — 
that has blanketed the crisis. Horton rightly 
points out that it isn’t just quacks and conspir- 
acy theorists promulgating false information. 
Thereisa chilling effort by governments as well. 
Examplesinclude the United Kingdom’s bizarre 
recent assertions that it never pursued a ‘herd 
immunity’ strategy, despite both the prime 
minister and a scientific adviser discussing it 
in public, and the Chinese authorities’ gagging 
of physician Li Wenliang, whotried to raisethe 
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alarm at the very beginning of the coronavirus 
outbreak in Wuhan. 

The book is weakest where it discusses the 
future. This is unsurprising — no one knows 
how this calamity will end. Horton is of the 
camp that believes there is unlikely to bea 
return to normality. “Perhaps Covid-19 rep- 
resents an impermeable boundary between 
one moment of our lives and another. We can 
never go back,” he writes. His recommenda- 
tions for the future are largely admirable — a 
more-connected and conscientious public, 
a more-communitarian government, amore 
self-critical scientific elite. But there is little 
structure or path for getting there. I, too, want 
the United States to bea better global citizen, 
without a president such as Donald Trump. 
Sadly, Istruggle to imagine howit will happen. 

Like much of the scientific work produced 
during the pandemic, this book is a rushed 
product — not subject to the exacting stand- 
ards of more normal times. But like the scien- 
tific work, itis vital and up to the minute. Early 
on, Horton paraphrases the mathematician 
and writer Adam Kucharski, saying “if you’ve 
seen one pandemic, you’ve seen ... one pan- 
demic.” What is imparted now won’t neces- 
sarily help us next time, and we're still in the 
swell of this one. The events the book recounts 
are barely cold, and the powerful whomiit cri- 
tiques are still in power. It has lessons that are 
useful right now. 


Stephen Buranyi is a writer specializing 
in science and the environment, based in 
London. 

e-mail: stephen.gyorgy@gmail.com 
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What the world needs now: 
lessons froma poker player 


One scientist’s zero-to-hero journey into risk, 
uncertainty and delusional models. By Liv Boeree 


f the mess of public confusion and poor 

leadership surrounding the coronavirus 

pandemic has taught us anything, it is 

how poorly equipped we are to navigate 

risk and uncertainty. No crisis in recent 
memory has better showcased our systemic 
educational failings. In my nation — the United 
Kingdom — the population is mostly unable to 
think probabilistically, and the media estab- 
lishment thrives on certainty and punishes 
humility around knowledge. It’s a familiar 
picture elsewhere in the world, too. 

There has never been a more pressing need 
for digestible and coherent literature on 
rational decision-making. Enter The Biggest 
Bluff, psychologist Maria Konnikova’s depiction 
of her journey into professional poker. What at 
first seemsa light-hearted story about acurious 
academic dipping her toe into shark-infested 
waters delivers a crucial lesson in howto thrive 
inanincreasingly misleading world. 

Konnikova finds poker when a run of horri- 
ble luckin her family sends her ona mission to 
understand the nature of chance. That intro- 
duces her to the work of John von Neumann 
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— the founder of game theory. He loved 
poker for its practical, real-life applications, 
despite being a lousy player by all accounts. 
The game sits ina Goldilocks zone between the 
crisp, perfect information of chess (no hidden 
knowledge; best player almost always wins) 
and the mindless gamble ofa roulette wheel. It 
involves just enough luck and just enough skill 
to resemble the messiness of reality. 

As an astrophysics graduate who spent a 
decade playing poker professionally, | echo 
this sentiment. The game is a delicious mix 
of science and art. As Konnikova details, it 
demands quantified analysis and qualitative 
judgements, stress-testing players’ reasoning 
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in complex, high-pressure situations. It is a 
game of self-control and self-awareness, with 
a heap of Bayesian model-building thrown in. 

Andas Nature readers appreciate now more 
than ever, building models that extract mean- 
ingful signals from noisy data is tricky. Too 
specific and you might miss something key; 
too sensitive and your findings fail to replicate. 
The same is true in poker — you build mental 
models about each opponent and situation, 
with the added twist that the data are actively 
trying to deceive. “Why did his nostrils flare 
when that King hit?” “Why did he bet 80% of 
the potinstead of the usual 50%?” “Is he smiling 
because he’s happy, or just pretending to be? 
Or is it just because I’m the only woman in the 
room?” Each hand provides a barrage of infor- 
mation in which you must sort fact from fiction. 

As in life, the most perfectly crafted models 
and strategies can fall apart when the going gets 
tough. Mindset is key, and Konnikova wisely 
dedicates much of her book to this. Drawing 
on her expertise as a psychologist and the wis- 
dom of her poker mentor Erik Seidel (one of the 
game’s legends), she details what separates the 
best from the rest in a way reminiscent of Josh 
Waitzkin’s 2007 chess-for-life book The Art of 
Learning. For example, she advises that we eval- 
uate success by the quality of our mental pro- 
cess during a situation, notjust by the outcome. 

Where chess lacks the randomness of real 
life, poker shows how easily randomness can 
delude. Winning a tournament requires plenty 
of skill, but an awful lot of luck, too — anincon- 
venient truth that it is tempting to downplay. 
I learnt this the hard way after my European 
Poker Tour victory, a success that bred a 
dangerous complacency in me. Why would a 
freshly crowned champion need to keep work- 
ing hard on her game? Whether you’rea poker 
player or a scientist (or both), remember: the 
ego tends to ignore the luck factor in success. 

Arun of bad luck can be just as dangerous, 
demolishing self-confidence and making us 
change tactics when we don’t need to. Despite 
her clear aptitude, some crushing early losses 
almost see Konnikova abandon the game 
entirely. She helps the reader avoid the same 
pitfalls by sharing her mistakes and moments 
of self-doubt with stark honesty. 

As someone who has read almost every 
piece of literature on poker, I can say that The 
Biggest Bluff is the best depiction yet of the 
game love, and the invaluable thinking skills 
it teaches. This is not a book that will teach you 
how to play your Ace—Queen out of position 
against a laggy villain (although it will teach 
you what that means). But it will show you 
how to play the game of life more effectively. 
Konnikova’s is an uplifting zero-to-hero jour- 
ney that will raise a smile in these trying times. 


Liv Boeree is a science communicator and 
former professional poker player. 
e-mail: info@livboeree.com 
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Setting the agenda in research 


Comment 


Five ways to ensure that models 
serve society: a manifesto 
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Pandemic politics highlight 
how predictions need to be 
transparent and humble to 

invite insight, not blame. 
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he COVID-19 pandemic illustrates per- 
fectly how the operation of science 
changes when questions of urgency, 
stakes, values and uncertainty collide 

— inthe ‘post-normal’ regime. 
Well before the coronavirus pandemic, 
statisticians were debating how to prevent 
malpractice such as p-hacking, particularly 
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when it could influence policy’. Now, computer 
modelling is in the limelight, with politicians 
presenting their policies as dictated by ‘sci- 
ence”. Yet there is no substantial aspect of 
this pandemic for which any researcher can 
currently provide precise, reliable numbers. 
Known unknowns include the prevalence and 
fatality and reproduction rates of the virus in 
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populations. There are few estimates of the 
number of asymptomatic infections, and 
they are highly variable. We know even less 
about the seasonality of infections and how 
immunity works, not to mention the impact 
of social-distancing interventions in diverse, 
complex societies. 

Mathematical models produce highly 
uncertain numbers that predict future infec- 
tions, hospitalizations and deaths under var- 
ious scenarios. Rather than using models to 
inform their understanding, political rivals 
often brandish them to support predeter- 
mined agendas. To make sure predictions 
do not become adjuncts to a political cause, 
modellers, decision makers and citizens need 
to establish new social norms. Modellers must 
not be permitted to project more certainty 
than their models deserve; and politicians 
must not be allowed to offload accountability 
to models of their choosing””. 

This is important because, when used 
appropriately, models serve society extremely 
well: perhaps the best known are those used 
in weather forecasting. These models have 
been honed by testing millions of forecasts 
against reality. So, too, have ways to commu- 
nicate results to diverse users, from the Digi- 
tal Marine Weather Dissemination System for 
ocean-going vessels to the hourly forecasts 
accumulated by weather.com. Picnickers, air- 
line executives and fishers alike understand 
both that the modelling outputs are funda- 
mentally uncertain, and how to factor the 
predictions into decisions. 

Here we present a manifesto for best 
practices for responsible mathematical mod- 
elling. Many groups before us have described 
the best ways to apply modelling insights to 
policies, including for diseases‘ (see also Sup- 
plementary information). We distil five simple 
principles to help society demand the quality 
it needs from modelling. 


Mind the assumptions 


Assess uncertainty and sensitivity. Models 
are often imported from other applications, 
ignoring how assumptions that are reasona- 
ble in one situation can become nonsensical 
in another. Models that work for civil nuclear 
risk might not adequately assess seismic risk. 
Another lapse occurs when models require 
input values for which there is no reliable 
information. For example, there is a model 
used in the United Kingdom to guide trans- 
port policy that depends on a guess for how 
many passengers will travel in each car three 
decades from now’. 

One way to mitigate these issues is to 


perform global uncertainty and sensitivity 
analyses. In practice, that means allowing all 
that is uncertain — variables, mathematical 
relationships and boundary conditions — to 
vary simultaneously as runs of the model 
produce its range of predictions. This often 
reveals that the uncertainty in predictions is 
substantially larger than originally asserted. 
For example, an analysis by three of us (A.Salt- 
elli, A.P., S.L.P.) suggests that estimates of 
how much land will be irrigated for future 
crops varies more than fivefold when extant 


“The best way to keep 
models from hiding their 
assumptions, including 
political leanings, isaset 
ofsocial norms.” 


models properly integrate uncertainties on 
future population growth rates, spread of irri- 
gated areas and the mathematical relationship 
between the two. 

However, these global uncertainty and 
sensitivity analyses are often not done. Anyone 
turning toa model for insight should demand 
that such analyses be conducted, and their 
results be described adequately and made 
accessible. 


Mind the hubris 


Complexity can be the enemy of relevance. 
Most modellers are aware that there is a trade- 
off between the usefulness of a model and 
the breadth it tries to capture. But many are 
seduced by the idea of adding complexity in 
an attempt to capture reality more accurately. 
As modellers incorporate more phenomena, 
a model might fit better to the training data, 
but at a cost. Its predictions typically become 
less accurate. As more parameters are added, 
the uncertainty builds up (the uncertainty cas- 
cade effect), and the error could increase to 
the point at which predictions become useless. 

The complexity of a model is not always an 
indicator of how well it captures the impor- 
tant features. In the case of HIV infection, a 
simpler model that focuses on promiscuity 
turned out to be more reliable than a more 
involved one based on frequency of sexual 
activity’. The discovery of the existence of 
‘superspreading events’ and ‘superspreader’ 
people with COVID-19 similarly shows how 
an unanticipated feature of transmission can 
surprise the analyst. 

One extreme example of excess complexity 
isamodel used by the US Department of Energy 
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to evaluate risk in disposing of radioactive 
waste at the Yucca Mountain repository. Called 
the total system performance assessment, it 
comprised 286 sub-models with thousands of 
parameters. Regulators tasked it with predict- 
ing “one million years” of safety. Yet a single 
key variable — the time needed for water to 
percolate down to the underground reposi- 
tory level — was uncertain by three orders of 
magnitude, rendering the size of the model 
irrelevant’. 

Complexity is too often seen as an end in 
itself. Instead, the goal must be finding the 
optimum balance with error. 

What’s more, people trained in building 
models are often not drilled or incentivized 
for such analyses. Whereas an engineer is 
called to task if a bridge falls, other models 
tend to be developed with large teams and 
use such complex feedback loops that no one 
can be held accountable if the predictions are 
catastrophically wrong. 


Mind the framing 


Match purpose and context. Results from 
models will at least partly reflect the inter- 
ests, disciplinary orientations and biases of 
the developers. No one model can serve all 
purposes. 

Modellers know that the choice of tools will 
influence, and could even determine, the out- 
come of the analysis, so the technique is never 
neutral. For example, the GENESIS model of 
shoreline erosion was used by the US Army 
Corps of Engineers to support cost-benefit 
assessments for beach preservation projects. 
The cost-benefit model could not predict real- 
istically the mechanisms of beach erosion by 
waves or the effectiveness of beach replen- 
ishment by human intervention. It could be 
easily manipulated to boost evidence that 
certain coastal-engineering projects would 
be beneficial’. A fairer assessment would 
have considered how extreme storm events 
dominate in erosion processes. 

Shared approaches to assessing quality 
need to be accompanied by a shared commit- 
ment to transparency. Examples of terms that 
promise uncontested precision include: ‘cost- 
benefit’, ‘expected utility’, ‘decision theory’, 
‘life-cycle assessment’, ‘ecosystem services’, 
and ‘evidence-based policy’. Yet all presuppose 
a set of values about what matters — sustain- 
ability for some, productivity or profitability 
for others?*. Modellers should not hide the 
normative values of their choices. 

Consider the value of a statistical life, 
loosely defined as the cost of averting a 
death. It is already controversial for setting 
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compensation — for the victims of aeroplane 
crashes, for instance. Although it might have 
aplace in choosing the best public-health pol- 
icy, itcan produce a questionable appearance 
of rigour and so disguise political decisions as 
technical ones®. 

The best way to keep models from hiding 
their assumptions, including political lean- 
ings, is a set of social norms. These should 
cover how to produce a model, assess its 
uncertainty and communicate the results. 
International guidelines for this have been 
drawn up for several disciplines. They demand 
that processes involve stakeholders, accom- 
modate multiple views and promote transpar- 
ency, replication and analysis of sensitivity and 
uncertainty. Whenever a model is used for a 
new application with fresh stakeholders, it 
must be validated and verified anew. 

Existing guidelines for infectious-disease 
modelling reflect these concerns, but have not 
been widely adopted‘. Simplified, plain-lan- 
guage versions of the model can be crucial. 
When a model is no longer a black box, those 
using it must react to assess individual param- 
eters and the relationships between them. 
This makes it possible to communicate how 
different framings and assumptions map into 
different inferences, rather than just a single, 
simplified interpretation from an overly com- 
plex model. Or to put it in jargon: qualitative 
descriptions of multiple reasonable sets of 
assumptions can be as important in improv- 
ing insight in decision makers as the delivery 
of quantitative results. 

Examples of models that have adhered to 
these guidelines can be found in forecasting 
flooding risk, and inthe management of fisher- 
ies. These included stakeholders’ insights and 
intuitions about both inputs and desired ends. 


Mind the consequences 


Quantification can backfire. Excessive regard 
for producing numbers can push a discipline 
away from being roughly right towards being 
precisely wrong. Undiscriminating use of 
statistical tests can substitute for sound 
judgement. By helping to make risky finan- 
cial products seem safe, models contributed 
to derailing the global economy in 2007-08 
(ref. 5). 

Once a number takes centre-stage with a 
crisp narrative, other possible explanations 
and estimates can disappear from view. This 
might invite complacency, and the politici- 
zation of quantification, as other options are 
marginalized. Inthe case of COVID-19, issues as 
diverse as availability of intensive-care hospital 
beds, employment and civil liberties are simul- 
taneously at play, even if they cannot be simply 
quantified and then plugged into the models. 

Spurious precision adds to a false sense of 
certainty. If modellers tell the United King- 
dom it will see 510,000 deaths’ if no steps 
are taken to mitigate the pandemic, some 
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might imagine a confidence of two signifi- 
cant digits. Instead, even the limited uncer- 
tainty analysis run by the modellers — based 
on just one parameter — reveals a range of 
410,000-550,000 deaths. Similarly, the 
World Health Organization predicts up to 
190,000 deaths for Africa (see go.nature. 
com/3hdy8kn). That number corresponds 
to a speculative scenario in which ten uncer- 
tain input probabilities are increased by an 
arbitrary 10% — as if they were truly equally 
uncertain — with no theoretical or empirical 
basis for such a choice. Although thought 
experiments are useful, they should not be 
treated as predictions. 

Opacity about uncertainty damages trust. A 
message from the field of sociology of quanti- 
fication” is that trust is essential for numbers 
to be useful®. Full explanations are crucial. 


Mind the unknowns 

Acknowledge ignorance. For most of the 
history of Western philosophy, self-awareness 
of ignorance was considered a virtue, the wor- 
thy object of intellectual pursuit — what the 
fifteenth-century philosopher Nicholas of Cusa 
called learned ignorance, or docta ignorantia. 
Even today, communicating what is not known 


“Although thought 
experiments are useful, 
they should not be 
treated as predictions.” 


is at least as important as communicating what 
is known. Yet models can hide ignorance. 

Failure to acknowledge this can artificially 
limit the policy options and open the door 
to undesired surprises. Take, for instance, 
those that befell the heads of governments 
when the economists in charge admitted that 
their models — by design — could not predict 
the last recession. Worse, neglecting uncer- 
tainties could offer politicians the chance to 
abdicate accountability. Experts should have 
the courage to respond that “there is no num- 
ber-answer to your question”, as US govern- 
ment epidemiologist Anthony Fauci did when 
probed by a politician. 


Questions not answers 

Mathematical models are a great way to 
explore questions. They are also a danger- 
ous way to assert answers. Asking models for 
certainty or consensus is more a sign of the 
difficulties in making controversial decisions 
than it is a solution, and can invite ritualistic 
use of quantification. 

Models’ assumptions and limitations must 
be appraised openly and honestly. Process and 
ethics matter as much as intellectual prow- 
ess. It follows, in our view, that good model- 
ling cannot be done by modellers alone. It 
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is a social activity. The French movement of 
statactivistes has shown how numbers can be 
fought with numbers, such as in the quantifi- 
cation of poverty and inequalities". 

A form of societal activism on the relation- 
ship between models and society is offered 
by US-based engineer-entrepreneur Tomas 
Pueyo. He is not an epidemiologist, but writes 
about COVID-19 models and explains in plain 
language the implications of uncertainties for 
policy options. 

We are calling not for an end to quantifica- 
tion, nor for apolitical models, but for full and 
frank disclosure. Following these five points will 
help to preserve mathematical modelling as a 
valuable tool. Each contributes to the overarch- 
ing goal of billboarding the strengths and limits 
of model outputs. Ignore the five, and model 
predictions become Trojan horses for unstated 
interests and values. Model responsibly. 
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Cool metric for lithium-ion 
batteries could spur progress 


Gregory Offer, Yatish Patel, Alastair Hales, Laura Bravo Diaz & Mohamed Marzook 


Anew measure for the rate 
of heat removal from battery 
packs gives manufacturers 
asimple way to compare 
products. 


ithium-ion batteries get hot, and it is 

hard to keep them cool. Industry has 

paid too little attention to this prob- 

lem for the past decade. The focus has 

been elsewhere: on cutting costs and 

on boosting the amount of energy a single 
cell in a battery can store (energy density). 
This strategy has, for example, increased the 
longevity and capabilities of mobile phones. 
Future applications, such as electric vehicles 
and smart grids, need thousands of cells ina 
battery pack. These are prone to overheating. 
Manufacturers of large, high-energy battery 
packs must design complicated systems to man- 
age heat. The battery pack in electric-vehicle 
maker Tesla’s Model 3 car, for example, holds 
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more energy than 6,000 iPhone 11 handsets. 
Coolant fluid is pumped through a network of 
channels to carry heat away from the individual 
cells. But these cumbersome additions make 
the battery pack heavy and drain its energy’. 
Developers are wasting time and money on 
these inefficient designs. Heat-removal strat- 
egies must be improved to make battery packs 
both light and powerful. 

Why this lack of attention? One reasonis that 
there is no standard way of judging the thermal 
performance of battery packs. Manufacturers 
of single cells compete by chasing ever greater 
energy density. Their product-specification 
sheets do not cover how easy it is to remove 
heat from a cell. Designers of battery packs 
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thus cannot knowin advance how much heat a 
single cell will generate. They find out too late, 
after investing time and money ina design. 

The lithium-ion battery industry is expected 
to triple in size in the coming decade’. A step 
changeis urgently needed in thermal manage- 
ment. It can be achieved quickly using proven 
technology. 

The first step is for the battery industry to 
report routinely on thermal management. 
We have developed a standardized perfor- 
mance metric for this purpose**. It compares 
different electrochemical cells and can be 
measured using equipment that is readily 
available in battery laboratories. Including 
this metric on each battery specification 
sheet would drive competition and thus lead 
to improvements in single-cell designs and 
battery pack performance. 


Thermal management 


Leading car companies are investing heavily in 
developing better battery packs. BMW alone 
has put US$230 million into its battery research 
centre, which opened last year near Munichin 
Germany (see go.nature.com/2asxytj). Each 
company is using a different cell design and 
pursuing its own cooling strategy. 

Broadly, there are three kinds of thermal 
management systems. 


Air cooling. Inthe batteries of the Renault ZOE 
and Nissan LEAF car models, air is blown over 
the surface to remove heat. This method might 
be sufficient for stationary energy storage, 
such as for batteries that power homes, but it 
removes heat at alow rate. The battery packs of 
future electric vehicles, long-distance haulage 
and heavy-duty off-road vehicles will require 
that heat is removed faster as their perfor- 
mance improves year on year. 


Liquid cooling. A certain volume of liq- 
uid has the capacity to remove heat about 
1,000 times better than the same volume of 
air’. Cells can be immersed in flowing fluid 
or cooled indirectly by liquid that flows 
through channels wrapped around the cell. 
Immersion is most effective, but expensive 
dielectric fluids are needed to reduce the 
risk of a short circuit in the battery pack. 
Therefore, electric vehicles tend to use the 
cooling-channel method. Tesla wraps tubes 
containing liquid propylene glycol around 
its cylindrical cells®. Both immersion and 
cooling-channel methods drain power 
because of the need to pump the coolant 
around the battery fast enough. 


Phase-change cooling. Some materials, 
such as the Novec fluids made by US tech- 
nology company 3M, are designed to absorb 
heat when they change phase — from solid to 
liquid or from liquid to gas — without them- 
selves getting hotter. Cells can be immersed 
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KEEP IT COOL 


Lithium-ion batteries are prone to overheating. A metric that compares the heat removal rates of individual cells 
in a battery (top) could reduce the need for complicated cooling systems at the pack level (bottom). 


Cell design 

Layers of different materials are curled or 
sandwiched together. Heat can be removed 
from the surface or through tabs. 


Cell layer 


Copper and aluminium 
current collectors 


Electrodes 


Cylindrical jelly roll 


Pack management 


Tab cooling 


=, 
i Surface 


cooling 
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Base cooling 


Pouch sandwich 


Three different strategies can cool battery packs. Designers need to pick the best method for their application. 
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Cell Phase-change material 


absorbs excess heat 


in or coated with such materials to absorb 
heat. This method is the subject of consid- 
erable research, because it uses less power 
and withdraws heat more evenly than do air 
or liquid cooling’. However, there is a funda- 
mental limitation. Phase-change materials do 


“Heat-removal strategies 
must be improved to make 
battery packs both light and 
powerful.” 


not channel away the heat; they simply store 
it. Therefore, all phase-change designs require 
an extra cooling system to carry the heat out 
of the battery pack. 


Design challenge 
Designers need to pick the best cooling 
method for their application and deploy it 
correctly. If they do not, the battery pack will 
be inefficient, supply less useful energy and 
degrade faster. Choosing which region of acell 
to cool is the most difficult decision. 

All cells are made up of layers of different 
materials: electrodes, an electrolyte, a separa- 
tor and current collectors. The layers can be 
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sandwiched together, as they arein pouch cells, 
or curled into a ‘jelly roll’, as in cylindrical and 
prismatic cells (see ‘Keep it cool’). 

Electric current flows in and out of the cell 
through current collectors, which are joined 
to the cell’s positive and negative terminals, 
or ‘tabs’. Current collectors are made from 
metals which conduct heat very easily. But 
heat transfers slowly between the layers of 
the cell, because the electrodes, electrolyte 
and separator are thermal insulators. In other 
words, heat transfer parallel to the layers is 
faster than heat transfer across them’. 

The electrochemical performance of a cell 
is sensitive to temperature; at high temper- 
atures, resistance to current flow is much 
lower. Thus, for the cell to be effective and 
stable, each layer should be exposed to iden- 
tical thermal conditions. A temperature gra- 
dient between one layer and the next means 
that each operates slightly differently. Less 
energy can be taken from the cell because the 
hotter layer runs out of energy more quickly; 
some energy is left in the colder layer. The 
cell degrades more quickly when each layer 
is exposed to different rates of current flow’*. 

Identical thermal conditions are possible 
only when heat is removed at the same rate from 
each layer. Surface cooling cannotachieve this, 
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because it creates a temperature gradient’. 

Removing heat through the tabs — whichare 
connected to each layer — can cool the whole 
cell evenly’. Unfortunately, tab cooling is not 
possible in today’s lithium-ion cells. Tabs are 
often too close to one another and too small 
and thin to remove enough heat from each 
layer. Asaresult, cells that are cooled through 
their tabs can still get dangerously hot. 


Key metric 


The biggest problem is more mundane. There 
isno thermal performance metric for electro- 
chemical cells that is easily reproducible any- 
where in the world, and that does not reveal 
commercially sensitive information about how 
acellis designed or manufactured. 

There is no good or universal method to 
measure cell thermal performance in the 
battery industry. Heat-transfer specialists 
favour the Biot number, which describes a 
body’s capability to pass and dissipate heat. 
Mechanical engineers prefer definitions of 
thermal conductance and thermal conduc- 
tivity; these define the rate of heat transfer that 
can be achieved througha material fora given 
temperature gradient. 

None of these methods can calculate the 
temperature gradient across a cell when it is 
in operation, because electrochemical cells 
generate their own heat throughout their vol- 
ume. If the temperature gradient across one 
cell is not known, it is impossible to design a 
thermal management system for a battery 
pack containing 1,000 cells. 

We have developed a metric called the cell 
cooling coefficient>*. It can be used to describe 
the temperature gradient across a cell in oper- 
ation in watts per kelvin (W K"). A cell will have 
a different value for surface cooling and for tab 
cooling, because each method results in a dif- 
ferent temperature gradient. Sucha coefficient 


Staff at Volkswagen in Germany assemble the lower body and battery of the ID.3 el. 


would tell a designer how difficult it will be to 
manage heat in the selected cells ina pack. 

Our cooling coefficient is straightforward 
to measure in the lab. Researchers can cre- 
ate electrochemical heat in a cell and then 
determine the temperature gradient across 
it using temperature sensors. Heat loss from 
the cell can be measured using heat-flux sen- 
sors. For surface cooling, where one side of 
the cell is cooled and the other remains hot, 
the cell cooling coefficient could be calcu- 
lated by dividing the rate of heat loss by the 
temperature gradient from the hot side to the 
cold side. 


“Some will object that 
adding another variable 
will complicate protocols 
for optimizing cell designs.” 


A large cell cooling coefficient is desirable. 
It means that more heat can be removed 
and there is a small temperature gradient 
inside the cell. Of the cells we have investi- 
gated, large pouch cells, such as the ones in 
the Nissan LEAF, seem to perform best and 
have a cell cooling coefficient close to 5 W K* 
(ref. 9). Small cylindrical cells, such as the ones 
in the Tesla Model 3, perform less well, witha 
cell cooling coefficient of less than 0.5 WK? 
(unpublished results). 

Some cell manufacturers might oppose 
using thermal performance metrics if their 
products fare poorly compared to those of 
their competitors. Some will object that add- 
ing another variable will complicate protocols 
for optimizing cell designs, adding time and 
costs. But we estimate that this should take 
only an extra two hours of tests on top of the 
days typically spent characterizing different 
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types of cell. And those manufacturers that 
embrace the metric could gain a competitive 
advantage. 


Next steps 


We call on researchers and engineers to meas- 
ure and report the cell cooling coefficient 
routinely. Our metric should be included 
in publications alongside other typically 
reported metrics for cells, such as energy 
capacity and discharge rate. 

Designers should evaluate thermal perfor- 
mance, alongside energy densities and power 
capabilities, to determine which cell is best 
suited for their battery pack. They should do 
this at an early stage, before designs are locked 
in. Computer simulations might be helpful for 
assessing the potential of cells. Knowing the 
cell cooling coefficient will help designers to 
evaluate trade-offs between thermal manage- 
ment and energy density, improving the work- 
ing performance of the whole pack. 

With such fierce competition in the battery 
industry, manufacturers who can keep their 
cells cool will have the brightest future. 
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Readers respond 


Correspondence 


Europe: yes to 
philanthropy 


The COVID-19 pandemic 

has highlighted the limited 
coordination among European 
countries when they need to 

act quickly and forcefully. As 
scientists and national academy 
members from 15 European 
countries, we endorse a call for 
a European Foundation for the 
Prevention of Environmental 
and Health Crises. Its aim 

would be to forge an alliance 
between European scientists and 
philanthropists so that we are 
better prepared for our shared 
future. 

Individual donors and 
foundations established by 
benefactors account for 1.95% 
of gross domestic product 
(GDP) in the United States, but 
only 0.65% of the GDP of the 
European countries for which 
data are available (see go.nature. 
com/2ykyarb). 

The new European body 
would be similar to the Bill & 
Melinda Gates Foundation set up 
in Seattle, Washington, 20 years 
ago. It would need an initial 
endowment of about €20 billion 
(US$22.5 billion) from 
European philanthropists (see 
https://europe-foundation.eu). 

With advice from an 
independent scientific advisory 
committee, the foundation’s 
council of donors would 
support European research into 
technology and therapeutics 
to help counter epidemics and 
environmental threats in the 
future. 


Francis-André Wollman* Institute 
of Physico-Chemical Biology, 
Paris, France. 

wollman@ibpc.fr 

*On behalf of 75 co-signatories; 
for a full list see go.nature. 
com/2uxaydx. 


Space leaders urge 
COVID-19 unity 


Asa former head of China’s 
National Space Science Center 
and former directors of the 
European Space Agency (ESA) 
and NASA, we call for a one- 
planet approach to tackling the 
COVID-19 pandemic. 

Coming from three continents, 
we are united by our passions 
for space — as an engineer, a 
scientist and an astronaut. We are 
crew members of Planet Earth 
and friends for life. As such, we 
appreciate the power of a holistic 
vision of our world. 

Since astronauts first shared 
their space-based views of Earth 
and its thin, fragile atmosphere, 
we have felt a responsibility 
to protect the planet. Many 
of those pioneer astronauts 
became environmentalists, 
advocates for international 
cooperation and sustainable 
development, and world-peace 
envoys. As space exploration 
moved into the Apollo era and 
beyond, we discovered that 
thousands of exoplanet systems 
could exist. Some might even 
host intelligent life. More people 
will come to share these new 
world views as space tourism 
takes off. 

We call for a global effort 
to end the pandemic and to 
then shape the world into a 
better place for international 
cooperation and sustainable 
development. 


Ji Wu National Space Science 
Center, Chinese Academy 

of Sciences, Beijing, China. 
wuji@nssc.ac.cn 


Jean-Jacques Dordain European 
Space Agency, Paris, France. 


Charles Bolden NASA, 
Washington DC, USA. 
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Racism: words 
are fine, now act 


You will appreciate the 
scepticism in Black and 
minority-ethnic researchers 
(whose experiences I study) 
about whether statements such 
as yours on ending systemic 
racism in science (see Nature 
582, 147; 2020) will be followed 
through, or just dissolve as the 
news cycle moves on — as tends 
to happen. 

If Nature is sincere, it must do 
four things now. 

The first is to detail how 
systematic racism in science 
has operated throughout 
history. This can no longer be 
denied — from the erasure of 
the scientific achievements of 
scholars who are not white or 
from Western countries, to the 
enduring application of racist 
classification systems to people 
outside Europe, their languages 
and ideas. 

The second is to admit the 
complicity of the institutions 
of science in the oppression 
and subjugation of populations 
through colonial and imperialist 
actions. These were led by (but 
were not exclusive to) the state 
and corporations of Britain 
suchas the British East India 
Company, and their equivalents 
in other European nations. 

Steps three and four are 
follow-up actions. Issue regular 
reviews of the diversity of staff, 
as well as of the scientists who 
submit to, review and publish 
inthe journal. And scrutinize 
the scope of the publication: it 
should be truly reflective of its 
global reach. 

So, what will Nature as an 
institution now do to address 
the injustices that you have 
highlighted so eloquently? 


Fauzia Ahmad Department 
of Sociology, Goldsmiths, 
University of London, UK. 
f.ahmad@gold.ac.uk 
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From 1950s malaria 
to COVID-19 


News coverage of the COVID-19 
epidemic makes frequent 
reference to the reproduction 
number, Rp, the average number 
of new cases of a disease that 
arise froma single case. As 
well as recognizing its simple 
mathematical power and 
the challenges its use poses 
(see C. Uzoigwe Nature 582, 
341; 2020), itis important to 
understand how it originated. 
The R, concept has been 
attributed to the late Robert 
May (1936-2020). Although May 
championed R, and contributed 
to its application (see 
R. M. Anderson and R. M. May 
(eds) Population Biology of 
Infectious Diseases; Springer, 
1982), it was first developed 
more than 60 years ago by 
the epidemiologist George 
Macdonald, then director 
of the Ross Institute of the 
London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine. His aim was 
to understand quantitatively 
the transmission of malaria, 
a mosquito-borne disease 
(G. Macdonald The Epidemiology 
and Control of Malaria; Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1957). He derived Ro, 
originally designated Z,, froma 
reproduction ratio established 
by the demographer Alfred J. 
Lotka (see D. L. Smith et al. PLoS 
Pathog. 8, €1002588; 2012). 
The number became known 
as Ry inthe 1970s, and has since 
been widely applied in disease 
epidemiology. 


Jake Baum, Geoffrey Pasvol 
Imperial College London, UK. 
jake.baum@imperial.ac.uk 


Richard Carter University of 
Edinburgh, UK. 
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Parkinson's disease 


Unleashing the neuronal 
Side of astrocyte cells 


Ernest Arenas 


Astrocytes are non-neuronal brain cells that express a 
protein called PTB. It emerges that PTB depletion unlocks the 
potential of astrocytes to convert to neurons ina mouse model 


of Parkinson’s disease. See p.550 


How can the neurons that degenerate in the 
substantia nigra region of the midbrain in 
Parkinson’s disease be replaced? One exciting 
possibility would be to convert non-neuronal 
cells called astrocytes, which are plentiful in 
the brain, into neurons. On page 550, Qian 
et al.‘ report a simple strategy that harnesses 
this possibility and can ameliorate neurol- 
ogical deficits ina mouse model of Parkinson’s 
disease’. Their work, along with a parallel 
approach recently outlined by Zhou et al. 
in Cell’, holds huge promise for our ability 
to use cell-conversion strategies to treat 
neurodegenerative diseases. 

Cell types such as skin cells or astrocytes 
can be converted — through forced expres- 
sion of transcription factors, microRNAs 
or small molecules — to other cell types 
in vitro® *, including to neurons that produce 
the neurotransmitter molecule dopamine”; 
these neurons are lost in Parkinson’s disease. 
This approach has also been used to convert 
mouse-brain astrocytes to neurons in vivo® ®. 
For instance, astrocytes in the brain’s stri- 
atum have been converted to ‘induced 
dopamine-releasing’ (iDA) neurons that can 
partially correct motor defects in a mouse 
model of Parkinson’s disease®. However, the 
iDA neurons generated using this approach 
neither formed the distant neuronal connec- 
tions found ina healthy brain nor comprehen- 
sively restored motor behaviour. Qian et al. 
and Zhou et al. have used an alternative strat- 
egy to efficiently reprogram astrocytes into 
neurons: depletion of an RNA-binding protein 
called PTB that is expressed in astrocytes and 
that inhibits neuronal differentiation. 

Qian et al. began their experiments in vitro, 
using astrocytes isolated from the cortex 
and midbrain of mouse brains, and from 
the human cortex. The authors used an 


RNA molecule called a small hairpin RNA to 
promote degradation of messenger RNA trans- 
cribed from the gene that encodes PTB, Ptbp1. 
This triggered conversion of all three types of 
astrocyte to neurons. Zhou etal. achieved the 
same effect using the genome-editing tech- 
nique CRISPR-CasRx to deplete Ptbp1 mRNA 
inastrocytes isolated from the mouse cortex. 

Next, the two teams depleted PTB invivoin 
the adult mouse brain. Qian and colleagues 
used mice genetically engineered such that 


Radial-glia 
progenitor 


ePTB 


astrocytes could be targeted by the small 
hairpin RNA against Ptbp1, which was carried 
into the brain ina viral construct. By contrast, 
Zhou et al. infected astrocytes in wild-type 
mice with a virus that carried the CRISPR- 
CasRx machinery. Both strategies led to con- 
version of the targeted astrocytes to neuronal 
cell types. 

The groups next depleted PTB in a mouse 
model of Parkinson’s disease. In these 
animals — as in people who have the disorder 
— dopamine-releasing neurons are depleted 
in the substantia nigra, and dopamine levels 
are abnormally low in the striatum (the area 
to which these neurons project), resulting 
in deficits in motor behaviour. Qian et al. 
depleted PTB in astrocytes in the substan- 
tia nigra of these animals; Zhou et al. in the 
striatum. Both approaches yielded the same 
result: conversion of some of the infected 
astrocytes to neurons that resembled those 
lost in Parkinson’s disease, and restoration of 
motor behaviour. 

The two groups demonstrated that PTB 
depletion causes astrocytes to convert to neu- 
ronal cell types largely appropriate to the brain 
region they reside in. Howis this specificity con- 
veyed? Qian etal. found that astrocytes in the 
midbrain express low levels of the transcription 
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Figure 1| A path for astrocyte-to-neuron conversion. Radial-glia progenitors are stem-cell-like cells 

that — in the developing mouse midbrain — express messenger RNA that encodes the protein PTB. These 
cells can give rise to non-neuronal cells called astrocytes, which also express this mRNA, and to neurons, 
which do not. Two groups!” report that depletion of PTB in adult astrocytes leads to the cells’ conversion to 
neurons. Ina mouse model of Parkinson’s disease, PTB depletion produced the type of dopamine-releasing 
neuron that is lost in Parkinson’s disease, and restored motor behaviour (not shown). 
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factors Lmxla and Foxa2; these are expressed 
in the progenitors of dopamine-releasing 
neurons during midbrain development and 
are required for the maturation of these pro- 
genitors into neurons’. PTB depletion further 
increased the expression of these factors in 
midbrain astrocytes. By contrast, in cortical 
astrocytes, the treatment led to increased 
levels of transcription factors associated with 
cortical neurons, such as Ctip2 and Cux. In 
addition, reprogramming of astrocytes in the 
substantia nigra, or inthe neighbouring ventral 
tegmental area, produced different subtypes 
of iDA neuron that express subtype-specific 
transcription factors and proteins: Sox6 and 
Aldhial1 in the substantia nigra, Otx2 in the 
ventral tegmental area. 

Qian and colleagues’ results indicate that 
brain-region-specific transcription factors 
contribute to the astrocyte-to-iDA conver- 
sion. However, such a mechanism cannot 
explain why Zhou et al. were able to convert 
striatal astrocytes to iDA neurons, given that 
striatal astrocytes express a different set of 
region-specific transcription factors. What 
might be the mechanism leading to iDA 
conversion in the striatum? 

Zhou and colleagues show an almost 
threefoldincrease iniDA conversion efficiency 
in the mouse model of Parkinson’s disease 
compared with control mice one month after 
treatment. These results suggest that astro- 
cytes themselves, or cells in their environment, 
respond to the loss of endogenous dopa- 
mine-releasing neurons by expressing factors 
that promote the conversion of astrocytes to 
iDA neurons. And Qian et al. found higher 
conversion efficiency in the mouse midbrain 
than inisolated midbrain astrocytes, indicat- 
ing arole for local brain-derived factors iniDA 
conversion. Identifying local and damage- or 
disease-specific factors, intrinsic or extrinsic 
to cells, holds the key to further improving the 
efficiency of astrocyte-to-neuron conversion. 

One intriguing question to arise from 
these studies is why astrocytes are constantly 
repressing neuronal genes. One explanation 
might lie in the cells’ developmental origin. 
Astrocytes and neurons have common ances- 
tors called radial-glia progenitors — stem-cell- 
like cells that first give rise to neurons and 
then differentiate into astrocytes and other 
neuron-supporting glial cells’. In the devel- 
oping mouse midbrain, all radial-glia cell types 
express Ptbp1, whereas differentiating neuron 
precursors and neurons do not". Perhaps mid- 
brain astrocytes — as descendants of radial glia 
— have inherited a program to generate neu- 
rons that lies dormant unless PTB is depleted 
(Fig. 1). Ptbp1is also expressed in other mid- 
brain cell types", including endothelial and 
pericyte cells inthe blood vessels, ependymal 
cells lining the ventricular cavity and immune 
cells called microglia. Future studies should 
examine whether PTB depletion can also 
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convert these cells to iDA neurons in animal 
models of Parkinson’s disease. 

For this strategy to be useful in the clinic, 
its efficiency might need to be improved. For 
instance, 60-65% of the infected astrocytes 
do not become iDA neurons. This percentage 
must decrease, either through more-focused 
targeting of astrocytes in the substantia 
nigra, or by introducing factors that enable 
non-nigral astrocytes to convert to iDA neu- 
rons. It will also be important to determine 
the quality and authenticity of the converted 
iDA cells at single-cell level, and to investigate 
whether unwanted cells are generated. Both 
Qian et al. and Zhou et al. provide evidence 
that astrocytes are converted to other neuron 
types, besides iDA cells. Moreover, Qian etal. 
show that converted iDA neurons mainly pro- 
ject to the septum, rather than the striatum, 
and that only 8% of the fibres that project to 
the septum come fromiDA neurons. However, 
ona positive note, more than half of the fibres 
reaching the striatum were contributed by 
iDA neurons. This finding — together with the 
demonstration that the conversion process 
restored striatal dopamine levels and motor 
activity — provides evidence for aremarkable 
functional reconstitution of the nigrostriatal 
pathway by iDA neurons. 

In a final set of experiments, Qian et al. 
explore a way in which their approach might 
be used in the clinic: using short nucleic acids 
called antisense oligonucleotides that bind 
to an mRNA and prevent its translation into 
protein. The authors show that local tran- 
sient delivery of antisense oligonucleotides 
against PTB led to the generation of iDA-like 
neurons and to motor recovery in the mouse 
model of Parkinson’s disease, demonstrating 


Archaeology 


the validity of the approach. 

Future experiments will need to examine 
whether human midbrain or striatal astrocytes 
can also be converted to iDAs, and whether 
the converted cell types and their targets are 
correct and stable over long periods. The 
safety of PTB depletion and the strategies 
used to deliver the treatment will also have 
to be carefully assessed, to rule out any col- 
lateral damage to bystander host brain cells 
or to the converted cells, or any damage 
resulting from the strategy’s depletion of 
astrocytes. Although many questions remain 
to be answered, the simplicity and efficiency 
of this gene-therapy approach to cell replace- 
ment makes it very attractive. The current 
studies promise to open a new chapter in the 
development of regenerative medicine for 
neurological disorders such as Parkinson’s 
disease. 


Ernest Arenas is in the Division of Molecular 
Neurobiology, Department of Medical 
Biochemistry and Biophysics, Karolinska 
Institute, Stockholm 17177, Sweden. 

e-mail: ernest.arenas@ki.se 
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Large-scale early Maya 
Sites revealed by lidar 


Patricia A. McAnany 


Archaeology is transforming our view of how ancient Maya 
societies developed. Use of lidar technology has now led 

to the discovery that large, monumental structures that aid 
naked-eye astronomy were built unexpectedly early. See p.530 


In archaeology, there are few watershed 
moments, whena technological breakthrough 
changes everything. But the invention of 
radiocarbon dating in the 1940s brought one 
such revolution, by providing a consistent, 
worldwide system for placing archaeo- 
logical material in chronological order. A 
more-recent transformative innovation is 
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the airborne application of a remote-sensing 
technique called light detection and ranging 
(lidar) to create a model (also known as a 
digital-elevation model) of the bare-surface 
terrain that is hidden by trees in forested 
areas’. Lidar is changing archaeological study 
of the ancient Maya in Mexico and Central 
America. It is increasing the speed and scale 


A, IMAGE, TAKESHI INOMATA 


Aguada Fénix 
MEXICO 


of discovery, and reshaping our understanding 
of the antiquity of monumental-scale land- 
scape alteration. On page 530, Inomataet al.’ 
provide a prime example of this in their study 
of the region of Tabasco in Mexico that borders 
the Usumacinta River. 

Lidar requires an aeroplane or drone to fly 
over the area of interest. Laser pulses are emit- 
ted and signals bouncing back generate what 
is termed a point cloud of data points. Expert 
image processing and prodigious computer 
capacity canthen yield models of bare terrain 
from which the vegetation has been digitally 
removed. In areas where dwellings, platforms, 
pyramids and even palaces can be obscured by 
high-canopy vegetation, a bare-terrain model 
yields something close to a topographic map 
of the surface. Straight lines and cornersina 
bare-terrain model suggest elements that have 
human rather than geological origins. 

Generating such models might not sound 
impressive for arid landscapes, but it is a 
game changer where high-canopy trees 
obscure the view. Lidar images from one 
plane flight can provide more information 
than can be generated by decades of conven- 
tional archaeological surveys. Asa veteran of 
pre-lidar survey techniques and an archaeol- 
ogist who works in the humid tropics that are 
associated with ancient Maya civilizations, I 
have spent thousands of hours of fieldwork 
walking behind a local machete-wielding 
man who would cut straight lines through 
the forest. This process creates a grid within 
which we archaeologists proceed on foot 
to locate any structures present. Then, after 
more machete-cutting to reveal the corners, 
shape and height of ancient constructions, the 
structures could finally be mapped. 

This time-consuming process has required 
years, often decades, of fieldwork to map 
a large ancient Maya city such as Tikal in 


Figure 1| An early Mayasite. a, Inomata et al.’ report the discovery of a 
site in Mexico at Aguada Fénix that is associated with the ancient Maya. 
Using surface-mapping technology called lidar, followed by excavations, 
the authors reveal a huge platform built from clay and earth that dates 

to 1000-800 BC. It contains a type of structure called an EGroup 
(comprising a western mound and eastern platform) that is associated 
with astronomical observations. Inomata and colleagues’ finding 
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Guatemala and Caracol in Belize. At Caracol, 
laborious clearing and mapping were under 
way for decades before lidar quickly revealed 
the full extent of the agricultural terraces and 
settlement’. Bare-terrain models produced by 
lidar imagery include coordinate information 
(such as latitude and longitude) that can be 
used to‘ground-truth’ the results by examining 
the specific physical site. Machete-cutters are 
still needed during this ground-truthing step. 

Airborne lidar has been of benefit for the 
study of other archaeological sites in tropi- 
cal forests, such as those at Angkor Wat in 
Cambodia’. Lidar data have revealed artifi- 
cial reservoirs built around the temples there, 
yielding subtle hints about the limits to the 
resilience of this complex hydraulic system. 
This research has also underlined the vastness 
of the landscape modifications undertaken by 
people of the Khmer Empire’. 

Back in the tropical forests of Petén in 
Guatemala —the heartland of Maya ‘divine’ rulers 
during the Classic period (AD 250-800) —isa 
region called the Maya lowlands that archaeol- 
ogists have studied nearly continuously since 
the mid-twentieth century. Intriguing because 
ofits hieroglyphic writing system, naturalistic 
sculpture and painting style, and adroitness 
in maize (corn) farming, Classic-period Maya 
society was organized politically around 
dozens of royal courts. Archaeologists have 
lavished much attention on these courts, but 
only asmall fraction of the landscape beyond 
and between them has been mapped using 
conventional methods. 

Toremedy this, alarge lidar programme was 
initiated®. The resultant bare-terrain models 
show a landscape that was intensively and 
deliberately modified by humans in a way 
that would easily have escaped detection by 
even the most seasoned conventional field 
mappers. The spatial continuity oflandscape 
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reveals surprisingly early large-scale landscape alterations pre-dating 

the emergence of Maya royal courts and providing insight into how 

Maya societies developed. Scale bar, 500 metres. b, In a typical E-Group 
arrangement, a western mound or pyramid provides a viewing site that aids 
the observation of sunrise on the horizon at the summer and winter solstices. 
These events are viewed by looking towards the corners of an elongated 


modifications can be more obvious when 
viewed from above rather than at ground 
level. Inomata and colleagues echo this point 
inreference to their key finding: the discovery 
of massive, ancient platforms made of clay and 
earth, measuring about 400 metres across and 
1,400 metres in length, at Aguada Fénixin the 
Usumacinta region of Tabasco, which lies at 
the western boundary of the Maya lowlands. 
These platforms date to between 1000 and 
800 Bc. Inthe northern part of the Maya low- 
lands, where the forest is more scrubby butno 
less impenetrable than the Tabasco forest, a 
similar lidar ‘reveal’ is happening with equally 
profound results® ®. 

Incomparison with the Maya region farther 
east and the region tothe west associated with 
Olmec societies (known for colossal stone 
heads from the second to first millennium BC), 
Tabasco has taken a back seat in terms of 
archaeological investigations during the past 
century, despite its position between those 
two regions. That changed when Inomata 
and colleagues decided to conduct a sur- 
vey in twenty-first-century style using lidar. 
This was not a random ‘fishing expedition’ to 
discover whatever they could find. Instead, 
their search focused on a type of construc- 
tion called an E Group (Fig. 1). Known as the 
earliest form of non-residential architecture 
in the Maya lowlands, E Groups were used for 
naked-eye astronomy’’. Some, such as those 
found by Inomata and colleagues, were built 
up to3,000 years ago and, interestingly, they 
pre-date even a clear footprint of settlement 
in the form of dwellings and villages. 

Archaeologists seek to understand which 
came first in the development of community 
life — sedentary life in a fixed dwelling, or 
periodic gatherings for group-based ritual 
activities, such as religious or astronomi- 
cal observances. The former was generally 
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thought to have paved the way for the latter, 
but newer evidence is emerging to suggest it 
was the other way around. 

Human ancestors might first have come 
together to mark the change of seasons 
observable in the movement of the Sun or 
other celestial bodies across the sky or along 
the horizon. E Groups (Fig. 1) contain a low 
mound or pyramid on the western side of 
an architectural complex with an elongated 
platform onthe eastern side. Looking from the 
western structure aids the viewer to witness 
sunrise during the winter and summer sol- 
stices, which are visible along the northern 
and southern corners, respectively, of the east- 
ern platform (which is elongated from north 
to south). Brilliantly simple in design, this 
type of construction was built, over and over 
again, up and down the Usumacinta region 
and throughout the Maya lowlands to the east. 

Using the revealing ‘eyes’ of lidar, Inomata 
and colleagues document 16 instances of 
E-Group constructions during the first millen- 
nium BC. These were built on top of massive 
rectangular platforms. The platform at 
Aguada Fénix is the largest of any such plat- 
form discovered from this early time period, 
and Inomata and colleagues suggest that it 
might be the largest Maya construction built 
before Spanish invaders arrived. On the basis 
of the site’s absence of excavated stone sculp- 
ture depicting rulers — such as the colossal 
heads found from the same time period inthe 
Olmec region — the authors argue that these 
constructions were truly public architecture 
and not built at the behest of rulers. Ifso, then 
why were they built so large, and abandoned 
only hundreds of years later (as indicated by 
radiocarbon-dating information from the 
authors’ excavations)? And how far to the east 
and west of Aguada Fénix can such arrange- 
ments of a huge platform with an E Group be 
found? Strictly speaking, this architectural 
pattern is not a strong characteristic of the 
central Maya lowlands to the east nor of the 
Olmec region to the west. 

Many questions remain for further research, 
but there is no doubt that lidar is continu- 
ing to transform archaeological research in 
forested regions. At Aguada Fénix, in particu- 
lar, the lidar data coupled with Inomata and 
colleagues’ excavations substantially deepen 
our understanding of the social transforma- 
tions that occurred there, and strengthen the 
argument that public architecture on amonu- 
mental scale pre-dated village life in eastern 
Mesoamerica. These findings will lead some to 
cast a critical eye onthe proposed link between 
public architecture and hierarchical rulership, 
given that the latter seems to have commenced 
in the Maya lowlands hundreds of years after 
the construction of the Aguada Fénix site. The 
fact that Inomata and colleagues’ research 
took three years, rather than three decades, 
also demonstrates the powerful way in which 
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lidar is facilitating the rapid detection and 
investigation of the past by offering a way of 
peering through the veils of the forest canopy. 


Patricia A. McAnany is in the Department of 
Anthropology, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27599, USA. 
e-mail: mcanany@email.unc.edu 
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Tumour metabolites 
hinder DNA repair 


Lei-Lei Chen & Yue Xiong 


Altered metabolism and genome instability are hallmarks of 
cancer. Amechanism now explains how three small molecules 
that accumulate in tumours connect abnormal metabolism to 
genomic problems by hindering DNA repair. See p.586 


Towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
chromosomal abnormalities detected under 
the light microscope revealed that a type of 
massive genome instability resulting in an 
abnormal number of chromosomes occurs 
in certain types of cancer. Not long after, 
the biochemist Otto Warburg observed that 
tumour cells tend to use pathways of glucose 
and energy metabolism that are distinct from 
those used by normal cells. We now knowthat 
genome instability and altered metabolism are 
two common characteristics of most tumour 
cells. Genome instability has been investi- 
gated continuously since its discovery; altered 
metabolism was rediscovered as a research 
area only recently. But not much crosstalk 
between these two processes in cancer has 
been reported so far. Sulkowski et al.' reveal 
on page 586 how several metabolites that 
accumulate to high levels in tumour cells 
suppress DNA repair, thus revealing a direct 
link between altered metabolism and genome 
instability caused by DNA damage. 
Mutations targeting the genes encoding 
the enzymes isocitrate dehydrogenase 1 and 2 
(IDH1 and IDH2) result in cells accumulating 
high levels of the metabolite 2-hydroxy- 
glutarate (2-HG). Mutations in the genes 
encoding the enzymes fumarate hydratase 
and succinate dehydrogenase cause cells 
to accumulate high levels of the molecules 
fumarate and succinate, respectively. These 
three small molecules are often referred to 
as oncometabolites because their accumu- 
lation boosts tumour development?”, and 
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they are structurally similar to the molecule 
a-ketoglutarate (a-KG). This is anintermediate 
inthe Krebs-cycle pathway that also serves as 
a component, called a co-substrate, needed 
for the function of a family of enzymes called 
a-KG/Fe(II)-dependent dioxygenases. 

This enzyme family, which comprises 
65 members in humans‘, catalyses a diverse 
range of oxidation reactions in proteins, DNA, 
RNA andlipids. In these reactions, a-KG binds 
tothe active site of the enzyme toaid catalysis. 
However, 2-HG, succinate and fumarate can 
compete with a-KG for binding to this catalytic 
site and thus inhibit these enzymes. Onesuch 
enzymeis lysine histone demethylase (KDM), 
which modifies chromatin — the complex of 
DNA and proteins of which chromosomes are 
made*’. 

Twoclosely related KDMs, called KDM4A and 
KDM4B, catalyse the removal ofamethyl group 
(demethylation) froma lysine amino-acid res- 
idue (termed K9) inthe DNA-binding histone3 
(H3) proteins in chromatin. The methylation 
of H3K9 is linked to a pathway called the 
homology-dependent repair (HDR) pathway, 
which mends double-strand breaks (DSBs) 
in DNAS. DSBs are the most dangerous type 
of DNA damage. If left unrepaired, they can 
cause chromosome breakage and genomic 
instability that might promote tumour growth 
or lead to cell death. 

Sulkowski and colleagues investigated HDR 
in human cancer cells grown in vitro. They 
found that, at a DSB site, the local addition 
of three methyl groups to H3K9 to generate 


trimethylated H3K9me3 residues has a key 
role in the initiation of HDR. In tumour cells 
that have mutations in the genes encoding 
IDH1, IDH2, fumarate hydratase or succinate 
dehydrogenase, the authors report that high 
levels of oncometabolites inhibit KDM4B. This 
inhibition of demethylation results in a wide- 
spread hypermethylation of H3K9 that masks 
the specific local appearance of H3K9me3 
marks and impairs the recruitment of factors 
needed for HDR and DSB repair (Fig. 1). 

A link between oncometabolites and 
DNA-repair defects was previously suggested 
by the clinical finding that people who havea 
type of cancer called glioma with mutations 
in the /DH1 or IDH2 genes benefited froma 
combination of chemotherapy and radiation 
therapy, both of which induce DNA damage’. 
That finding indicates that tumours that 
accumulate high levels of oncometabolites 
are vulnerable to therapy that causes DNA 
damage. Moreover, a genomic analysis of 
different types of cancer ranked /DH1as being 
the fifth most frequently mutated human gene 
that is connected to DNA repair”. 

Two mechanisms have previously been 
proposed to explain how the 2-HG that accu- 
mulates when /DHI or /DH2are mutated causes 
DNA-repair defects. One idea is that 2-HG 
directly inhibits the enzymes ALKBH2 and 
ALKBH3, which repair methylation-induced 
single-strand DNA damage". Another sugges- 
tion is that 2-HG inhibits H3K9 demethylases 
and thereby causes a reduction in the expres- 
sion of ATM, a key protein required for DNA 
repair”. 

Sulkowski and colleagues had previously 
found that oncometabolites suppressed the 
HDR pathway and had identified KDM4A and 
KDM4B as being important for DSB repair". 
The authors therefore explored possible con- 
nections between these processes. HDRis a 
complex event that involves the sequential 
recruitment of multiple repair factors to DSB 
sites, with the protein Tip60 being among 
the first to arrive at the damaged region’®. 
Sulkowskiet al. used asystem in which human 
cells grown in vitro were engineered to allow 
the precise initiation of DSB and monitoring 
of the repair process. 

The authors found that in control cells that 
did not have high levels of oncometabolites, 
a rapid spike of H3K9me3 modifications 
occurred locally in chromatin in the vicinity 
of the DSB within 30 minutes of the DSB 
being induced. This was followed by the co- 
ordinated recruitment of factors needed for 
HDR. However, in cancer cells with high levels 
of oncometabolites, H3K9me3 was elevated 
throughout the genome before DSB induction, 
andthe subsequent recruitment of the factors 
needed for HDR was substantially impaired 
compared with that in the control cells. These 
defects in repair-factor recruitment could be 
prevented by deleting the mutant version of 
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Figure 1| How molecules in cancer cells inhibit the repair of DNA damage. a, DNA wraps around histone 
proteins to forma structure called a nucleosome. In normal cells, the enzyme KDM4B catalyses the removal 
of methyl groups from the lysine 9 (K9) amino-acid residue of the protein histone 3 (H3) inthe nucleosome. 
This H3K9 demethylation activity requires the small molecule a-ketoglutarate (a-KG). If a double-strand 
break in DNA occurs, H3K9 is methylated at the damage site and this local methylation signal recruits 
DNA-repair factors that include the proteins Tip60 and ATM. These fix the damage through a process 
called homology-dependent repair. b, As a result of certain mutations, some cancer cells accumulate 

small molecules termed oncometabolites that promote tumour growth. Sulkowski et al.‘ have revealed a 
mechanism that underlies this phenomenon. Oncometabolites compete with a-KG for binding to KDM4B 
and thus inhibit the enzyme’s function. This results in H3K9 methylation across the genome. This global 
hypermethylation masks a local spike in H3K9 methylation occurring after DNA damage, and hinders the 
recruitment of DNA-repair factors. Unrepaired DNA damage can lead to genome instability and thus boost 


tumour growth. 


IDH1 or by treatment with a pharmacological 
inhibitor of mutant IDH1 protein to block 
2-HG production. These results establish a 
causal relationship between the presence of 
oncometabolites and impaired DSB repair. 
How might KDM4B inhibition by onco- 
metabolites impair HDR? Local H3K9 
methylation activates Tip60, which in turn 
activates ATM, akey enzyme needed for HDR. 
Results from a series of experiments support 
the authors’ model that a sudden increase in 
H3K9me3 modifications at a DSB site serves 
as akey signal to recruit repair factors. Block- 
ing the accumulation of oncometabolites, 
adding a-KG, or engineering cells to express 
KDM4A or KDM4B (but not other KDMs or 
ALKBH2 or ALKBH3), resulted in a decrease 
in global genomic H3K9me3 modifications 
and restored both the recruitment of repair 
factors and DSB repair at an engineered 
DNA-damage site, compared with the effects 
seen in cells that did not receive such treat- 
ment. If cells producing oncometabolites were 
engineered to have a mutant version of a his- 
tone that sequesters H3K9 methyltransferase 
enzymes and thus reduces the genomic level of 
H3K9me3 modifications, the cells displayed an 
H3K9me3 spike on DSB formation that led to 
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Tip60 recruitment and repair of DNA damage. 
Sulkowski and colleagues’ findings expand 
the known roles of oncometabolites and raise 
several interesting questions. How does the 
rapid spike in H3K9me3 at a DSB site result in 
the coordinated recruitment of repair pro- 
teins, and what factor(s) might recognize such 
a modification of a DSB site? Around the DSB 
site, does hypermethylation of H3K9, whichis 
known to recruit repressive factors that drive 
the formation of a condensed form of chro- 
matin called heterochromatin, prevent the 
binding of factors needed for HDR? Questions 
also remain about whether the roles of KDM4A 
and KDM4B differ in HDR. Both enzymes cat- 
alyse the same type of H3K9 demethylation, 
and boosting their expression can overcome 
inhibition by oncometabolites and prevent 
HDR defects. Yet the authors report that the 
depletion only of KDM4B impairs HDR. 

The enzyme PARP promotes the repair of 
single-strand DNA breaks, and inhibitors that 
block PARP are used to treat certain types of 
cancer. Tumour cells that produce 2-HG are 
particularly prone to death if treated with 
PARP inhibitors”. The findings by Sulkowski 
etal. might lead to newtherapeutic strategies 
that exploit the therapeutic opportunities 
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arising from oncometabolite accumulation, 
given that wenowhave aclearer picture of how 
such cancer cells are vulnerable if DNA-repair 
processes are targeted. 
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Astep closer to secure 
global communication 


Eleni Diamanti 


Quantum key distribution is a cryptographic method that 

can guarantee secure communication. A satellite-based 
experiment has shown that this technique can be applied over 
long distances without the need for trusted relays. See p.501 


Modern society is driven by the large-scale 
exchange of information. As a result, secure 
communication of sensitive data around the 
world is an increasingly valuable asset. The 
mathematical toolbox that is widely used for 
this task can be complemented by applying 
the principles of quantum physics to enhance 
the security of the communication link. This 
approach has highly desirable features, such 
as protection of the encrypted information 
from threats that might arise as aconsequence 
of future advances in computational power. 
However, it also comes with substantial tech- 
nological challenges in terms of the range of 
communication possible and the degree of 
trust in the devices used. Yin et al.! demon- 
strate on page 501 that such cryptographic 
solutions can be deployed over distances 
exceeding 1,000 kilometres, without com- 
promising the security promised by the 
underlying quantum technology. 

The flagship application of quantum 
communication is known as quantum key 
distribution (QKD). This process enables two 
parties located at a distance from each other 
to share a secret string of bits (units of infor- 
mation) called a key, which they can use to 
encrypt and decrypt secret messages, without 
making assumptions about the computational 
power of a potential eavesdropper. Although 
the principle of such absolute security is 
based solidly on fundamental laws of nature, 
practical implementations come in different 
configurations’. 
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For example, itis possible for one of the two 
parties to prepare quantum states of light — 
the natural physical carrier of information in 
quantum communication — and tosend them 
to the second party, who measures them. By 
processing these data using standard classi- 
cal communication, the two parties can then 
extract the secret key. QKD in this setting has 
been demonstrated over 400 km in a low- 
loss optical fibre? and over 1,200 km using a 
satellite-to-ground communication link‘. 


Satellite containing 
untrusted source of 
entangled photons 


_ Secret key 


Althoughimpressive, these demonstrations 
require the two parties’ devices to be fully char- 
acterized and trusted. Furthermore, losses in 
the optical-transmission medium eventually 
become prohibitive. As a result, the networks 
that need to be established to distribute keys 
securely between parties contain nodes, which 
also need to be trusted**. This constraint 
might be undesirable for some applications. 

If, instead, one could use the distribution 
of ‘entangled’ states of light produced bya 
source, the need for trust would be greatly 
alleviated. Entangled states embody the pecu- 
liar nature of quantum physics and exhibit cor- 
relations not found in classical physics. Such 
correlations can be routed through devices 
called quantum repeaters, so that remote 
physical systems can become entangled. The 
past few years have seen major progress in this 
direction’. But, so far, the longest distances for 
entanglement distribution have been achieved 
by transmitting the states directly. These dis- 
tances are approximately 100 kmin an optical 
fibre®’ and 1,200 km using satellite links”. 

Ideally for QKD, the security of the key 
generated would be confirmed just by 
detecting these non-classical correlations 
experimentally, through statistical proper- 
ties known as Bell inequalities, without having 
to trust the devices used by the two parties”. 
However, in practice, achieving this level of 
security places stringent requirements onthe 
experimental devices that cannot be satisfied 
by currently available technologies. A way 
forward is to implement entanglement-based 
QKD that has weaker requirements, whereby, 
although the parties’ devices must be trusted, 
the source of the entangled states canremain 
untrusted”. 

Yin et al. have performed a complete, 
long-distance implementation of QKD 
with these restrictions (Fig. 1). A key way to 
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Figure 1 | Entanglement-based quantum cryptography. Yin et al.’ report an experiment in which pairs of 
entangled photons (photons that are correlated in a non-classical way) are produced on board the satellite 
Micius. The photons in each pair are then sent to two optical ground stations that are separated by a distance 
of 1,120 kilometres. This process enables parties at the two stations to share a secret string of bits called 

a key, which they can use to encrypt and decrypt secret messages with absolute security. In the authors’ 
set-up, the devices used by the two parties must be trusted, but the source of the entangled photons is 


allowed to be untrusted. 
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understand their result is to observe how it 
was achieved, starting from previous work” 
by some of the current authors and their col- 
leagues in 2017. In that paper, the researchers 
demonstrated the distribution of entangled 
states generated on board the satellite Micius 
and sent throughtwo communication links to 
optical ground stations in China separated by 
1,200 km. 

Although that work wasa milestone for the 
field, the transmission efficiency achieved was 
too low for QKD to be carried out in practical 
conditions. In particular, because only a finite 
number of states can be transmitted during a 
short data-collection window, the many errors 
involved prevented a secret key from being 
extracted. Taking into account the use of a 
finite number of transmitted states is crucial 
for achieving security, especially in the case 
of asatellite-based experiment, in which data 
are collected only during the brief time the 
satellite is visible from the ground stations. 

Yin et al. remedied this problem by imple- 
menting major technological enhancements. 
These included installing highly efficient tele- 
scopes at the ground stations and optimizing 
equipment components at all stages of the 
optical path. The authors’ meticulous opti- 
mization also involved cutting-edge signal 
acquisition, pointing and tracking systems 
and synchronization techniques for both 
the satellite and the ground stations. Their 
efforts led to a fourfold increase in transmis- 
sion efficiency compared with the previous 
experiment and, consequently, produced 
low enough error rates for a secret key to 
be extracted. The authors also verified the 
stability and reliability of their findings over 
multiple satellite orbits. 

From a security perspective, this demon- 
stration does not remove the need for trust in 
the receiving stations. Therefore, assumptions 
must be made about the internal workings of 
the devices in these stations. Yin et al. did 
two things to minimize the risk that these 
assumptions would not hold in practice. First, 
they used a systematic approach to tackling 
imperfections that might inadvertently leak 
information to a potential eavesdropper. 
Second, they used a range of solutions to 
actively control the properties of the photonic 
information carriers. Combined with security 
from this quantum approach that should be 
guaranteed against all possible attacks, this 
makes the authors’ result the most advanced 
QKD demonstration so far. 

However, several shortcomings will need 
to be overcome for these findings to become 
relevant for truly practical high-security 
applications. For instance, the experiment 
produced keys at extremely low rates. Also, 
the experiment was carried out only at night, 
and using a wavelength that is incompatible 
with the optical-fibre networks used for tele- 
communication that would interface with 


space-based networks in infrastructures for 
global quantum communication. Moreover, 
QKD can be achieved only between ground 
stations that are visible simultaneously from 
the satellite. 

Progress in all these areas requires the 
development of high-performance devices 
operating at a longer wavelength than that 
used in this work, the use of satellites in 
higher orbits than that of Micius and — in the 
long term —integration of the demonstrated 
technology with quantum repeaters and 
other promising architectures allowing for 
untrusted nodes”. Such advances would then 
unlock the full potential of quantum technol- 
ogies for executing cryptographic tasks ata 
global scale. 


Ecology 
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Model system might reveal 
how coral cells evict algae 


Alejandro Sanchez Alvarado 


Global warming is threatening the survival of coral reefs. A 
laboratory model system has now been developed that should 
aid efforts to understand reef biology and the processes that 
underlie harmful bleaching events. See p.534 


From the late Precambrian era (around 
650 million years ago) to the present day, a 
singular, carbon-based ‘economy’ has been 
operating between corals and algae that has 
fuelled the building of untold expanses of 
barrier reefs in oceans around the globe. On 
page 534, Hu etal.'nowset the stage for efforts 
to gain a deeper understanding of how corals 
and algae interact in coral reefs. 

Corals — multicellular marine invertebrates 
belonging to the class Anthozoa of the 
phylum Cnidaria — usually live in compact 


“The authors confirmed that 
they had correctly identified 
the coral cells that host 
algae.” 


colonies composed of individual structures 
called polyps. Most reef-building corals 
harbour algae in their cells in a specialized, 
membrane-bound compartment called 
a symbiosome. As its name implies, this 
specialized structure is home to one of 
nature’s most remarkable, mutually beneficial, 
endosymbiotic relationships. Corals provide 
specific species of alga with a protected envi- 
ronment and with compounds needed to carry 
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out photosynthesis. In return, the algae supply 
the coral with the products of photosynthesis: 
oxygen, glucose, glycerol and amino acids. 
This biomolecular bounty is then transformed 
bythe corals into proteins, fats, carbohydrates 
and acalcium carbonate skeleton. 

Around 90% of the organic material 
produced by these algal endosymbionts is 
ultimately transferred to the coral host’, 
underpinning the quiet yet unceasing 
growth and productivity of coral reefs>. It has 
been estimated that this endosymbiotic rela- 
tionship is responsible for an area of nearly 
250,000 square kilometres of the most spec- 
tacular and crucial ecosystems on our planet, 
supporting some 2 million or more species’. 
However, the current rise in ocean tempera- 
tures is causing disruption, because exposure 
to prolonged heat causes corals to evict their 
symbiotic algae, resulting ina phenomenon 
knownas coral bleaching — loss of the colour- 
ful algae leaves the coral white in appearance. 
Severe coral bleaching threatens to cause a 
marine calamity of global proportions. Unfor- 
tunately, we know little about the molecular 
basis that underlies how coral cells orches- 
trate algal expulsion, nor about how corals 
recognize, take up and maintain their algal 
endosymbionts. 

Hu and colleagues’ work heralds a new 
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Figure 1 | Xenia, a fast-growing species of coral found in the Red Sea and Indian Ocean. 


and valuable attempt at a rigorous and 
systematic understanding of the cellular 
and molecular basis of coral endosymbiosis, 
and, potentially, of coral bleaching. The authors 
selected a fast-growing species of Xenia coral 
(Fig. 1) that usually resides in waters stretching 
from the Red Sea to the Indian Ocean. Xenia 
establishes an endosymbiotic relationship 
with algae of the Symbiodiniaceae family. Hu 
etal.assembled a genome sequence for Xenia, 
complete with chromosome-level information. 
The authors also generated a map downtoa 
resolution of single cells, revealing the RNA 
profiles of the cells present in a Xenia polyp. 
This approach has effectively brought the 
power of both genomics and bioinformatics to 
the study of coral biology. The authors report 
that the Xenia genome has approximately 
24,000 genes, and the single-cell atlas reveals 
16 cell clusters, each of which has a distinct 
gene-expression pattern. 

Using this information, the authors sought 
to resolve a key mystery in coral biology: 
which cells in the organism are responsible 
for recognizing the appropriate algal spe- 
cies and establishing the endosymbiosis? 
By taking advantage of the visible auto- 
fluorescence of the algal partner, Hu etal. used 
a flow-cytometry approach to separate the 
alga-containing from the alga-free coral cells. 
RNA sequencing then enabled the authors to 
determine which genes were expressed in 
the two cell populations. By comparing this 
information with the RNA-sequencing data 
from their single-cell atlas, Hu etal. found that 
cluster 16 showed the highest overall similarity 
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tothe profile of the alga-containing cells. The 
authors confirmed that they had correctly 
identified the coral cells that host algae in vivo 
by using a technique called in situ hybridiza- 
tion to detect the expression of the cluster-16 
genes associated with the proposed host cell. 
Remarkably, the authors found that these pro- 
posed endosymbiotic cells corresponded to 
amere 1.4% of all the coral cells catalogued in 
their single-cell atlas. 

Because single-cell RNA studies normally 
capturea single moment in time, the develop- 
mental provenance of the endosymbiotic 
cells in cluster 16 remained unclear. The 
authors addressed this concern by resorting 
to ‘development on demand’ — the regen- 
eration of missing body parts after cellular 
‘amputation’. By surgically removing all 
the tentacles from Xenia polyps, restora- 
tion of the endosymbiotic cells could be 
followed from scratch. Using a combination 
of single-cell RNA sequencing, analysis of 
gene-expression patterns and a ‘pulse-chase’ 
method to label and track cells, the authors 
describe a lineage for endosymbiotic cells that 
progresses from progenitor cells to alga-up- 
take cells, and from mature alga-containing 
cells to cells devoid of algae. Hu and colleagues 
provide examples of differentially expressed 
genes that serve to mark each of the lineage 
stages and that might give insights into the 
molecular machinery driving the activities 
of coral endosymbiotic cells. 

Nevertheless, Hu and colleagues’ findings 
await detailed functional validation. Cause- 
and-effect relationships will need to be 
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determined for the many molecules identified 
and for the cellular activities associated with 
algal recognition, uptake, maintenance and 
eviction. This should be possible in the near 
future by using methods to reduce the expres- 
sion of targeted genes through the intro- 
duction of artificial molecules called short 
hairpin RNAs — either by microinjection or 
through an electroporation method used in 
another cnidarian, the starlet sea anemone 
Nematostella vectensis°. Alternatively, perma- 
nent modifications of the genome might be 
desirable, and thus might require harnessing 
the CRISPR gene-editing technique either 
to introduce mutations or to add desired 
sequences. This prospect should be helped 
by the high-quality Xenia genome that the 
authors have made available. 

Future studies should focus on the cell biol- 
ogy of endosymbiosis. Visualizing the lineage 
progression from progenitor to endosymbi- 
otic cell should reveal fascinating aspects of 
cell biology. For example, it could help us to 
understand the mechanisms by which coral 
cells expand to allowthem to take up algae that 
are similar in size to themselves. 

Coral reefs provide the foundation for an 
enduring and evolving legacy of progress in 
knowledge about aspects of their biology, 
even though many features of their existence 
are still poorly understood. The development 
of a laboratory-friendly, coral-research 
organism suitable for molecular and cellular 
experimentation is of great significance, and 
the importance of this achievement cannot 
be overemphasized. Hu and colleagues’ work 
opens the door to the possibility of identify- 
ing the principles by which corals recognize, 
take up and expel their endosymbionts. 
Understanding the mechanisms underlying 
any of these processes will not only enhance 
our understanding of symbiosis, but also 
contribute to the study and, more crucially, 
to the development of possible solutions to 
one of the major problems affecting the health 
of our planet. 
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AU Microscopii (AU Mic) is the second closest pre-main-sequence star, at a distance of 
9.79 parsecs and with an age of 22 million years’. AU Mic possesses a relatively rare” 
and spatially resolved? edge-on debris disk extending from about 35 to 210 
astronomical units from the star*, and with clumps exhibiting non-Keplerian 
motion®’. Detection of newly formed planets around sucha star is challenged by the 
presence of spots, plage, flares and other manifestations of magnetic ‘activity’ onthe 
star®°, Here we report observations of a planet transiting AU Mic. The transiting 
planet, AU Mic, has an orbital period of 8.46 days, an orbital distance of 

0.07 astronomical units, a radius of 0.4 Jupiter radii, and a mass of less than 0.18 
Jupiter masses at 30 confidence. Our observations of a planet co-existing with a debris 
disk offer the opportunity to test the predictions of current models of planet 
formation and evolution. 


; Fig. 1| TESS light curve for AU Mic. Black dots, normalized flux asa function of 
i time, obtained fromthe MAST archive. Transit ephemerides of AU Mic bare 

i indicated as‘b’ in red. The double-humped sinusoidal-like pattern is due tothe 
rotational modulation of starspots, with the 4.863-day rotation period readily 
apparent. The large, brief vertical streaks of data points deviating upwards 
from this slower modulation are due to flares. Data with non-zero quality flags 
indicating the presence of spacecraft-related artefacts, suchas momentum 
dumps (see Fig. 2 legend), are removed. The gap at about 1,339 days 
corresponds toa gap inthe data downlink with Earth during the spacecraft’s 

7 perigee. A third transit of AU Mic b was missed during this data downlink data 
7 gap, and thus the orbital period of AU Mic bis one-half of the period inferred 

+ from the two TESS transit events seen. AU Mic exhibited flaring activity with 

| energies ranging from 10” to 10**” erg in the TESS bandpass over the 27-day 
al light curve (+~60%), with a mean flare amplitude of 0.01 relative flux units. 10 

4 measurement uncertainties are smaller than the symbols shown (<1 parts per 
thousand, p.p.t.). 
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Fig. 2| Light curves of the transits of AU Micb, anda separate, candidate 
transit event. a, Data points show light curves from TESS in visible light (green 
and red filled circles for transits 1and 2, respectively) and from Spitzer IRAC™ at 
4.5m wavelength (purple filled circles for transit 3). The data for transits of AU 
Mic bare shown with an arbitrary vertical shift applied for clarity; flux units are 
p.p.t. The transit model (orange curve) includes a photometric model that 
accounts for the stellar activity modelled with a Gaussian Process (GP), whichis 
subtracted from the data before plotting. The frequent flares from the stellar 
surface are removed with an iterative sigma-clipping (see Methods). In 
particular, flares are observed during the egress of both the TESS transits of 
AU Micb, and also just after the ingress of the second transit of AU Mic b. The 
presence of these flares in the light curve particularly affect our precisionin 
measuring the transit duration and thus the mass/density of the host star AU 
Mic, and consequently the impact parameter and eccentricity of the orbit of 
AU Mic b. Model uncertainties shown as shaded regions are loconfidence 
intervals. The uncertainty in the out-of-transit baseline is about 0.5 p.p.t. butis 
not shown for clarity. b, The AU Mic candidate single transit signal, identified 
by visual inspection of the TESS light curve. The change in noise before and 
after the candidate transit signal is due toa ‘dump’ of angular momentum from 
the spacecraft reaction wheels which decreased the pointing jitter and 
improved the photometric precision; data points during the dump are not 
shown. 


NASA’s Transiting Exoplanet Survey Satellite (TESS) mission’ was 
launched on 18 April 2018, and monitored the brightness of AU Mic 
during the first 27 days of its survey of most of the sky (Fig. 1). Twotran- 
sits of AU Mic b appear inthe TESS photometric light curve. Follow-up 
observations with the Spitzer Space Telescope” confirm the transits of 
AU Mic b. Our analyses show that this transiting planet has an orbital 
period of 8.46 days, an orbital distance of 0.07 astronomical units (AU) 
and a radius of 0.4 Jupiter radii. An additional, shallower candidate 
transit is observed in the TESS light curve, which suggests the possible 
existence of additional planets (Fig. 2). Joint radial-velocity (RV) and 
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Fig. 3 | Mass-radius diagram showing AU Mic bin the context of ‘mature’ 
exoplanets and known young exoplanets. Mass Mand radius R are 
normalized to the values for Earth, respectively M, and Ra. AU Mic bis shownin 
blue; we compare it to the nominal best-fit mass-radius relationship from 
known exoplanets orbiting older main-sequence stars”, shown as ared 
segmented line (dispersion not shown), and known exoplanets from the NASA 
Exoplanet Archive with measured masses or mass upper limits, radii, and 
estimated stellar host ages <400 Myr, as follows: DS Tuc A b (mass is estimated 
from ref.’ and not measured), Kepler-51 bcd, Kepler 63 b, K2-33 b, Qatar-3 b, 
Qatar-4 b, KELT-9 and WASP-52 b. By combining the radius measurement from 
TESS, and the mass upper limit from radial velocities (RVs), we can ascertain an 
upper limit to the density of AU Mic b to critically inform models for planet 
formation. Our current upper limit for the mass of AU Micb cannot rule outa 
density consistent with Neptune-like planets orbiting older main-sequence 
stars, buta more precise constraint or measurement in the future may showit 
to be inflated. Uncertainties shown are lo for detections, and 30 for mass upper 
limits. 


high-resolution adaptive optics imaging rules out” other planets in 


this system more massive than Jupiter interior to about 20 AU. The 30 
upper limit to the velocity reflex motion semi-amplitude for AU Mic 
bis K<28 ms! (see Methods), corresponding to an upper limit for 
the mass of AU Mic b of <0.18 Jupiter masses (Myupiter) OF <3.4 Neptune 
masses (Myeptunes See Fig. 3, Tables 1 and 2). 

The proximity, brightness, age and edge-on geometry of the AU 
Mic system will permit us to study AU Mic b at an early stage of its 
dynamical, thermal and atmospheric evolution, as well as any con- 
nection between the planet and the residual debris disk. The host star 
is ared dwarf, one of the most abundant stellar types in our Galaxy. 
Their diminutive size, mass and luminosity make middle-aged, com- 
paratively inactive M dwarfs favoured targets to search for Earth-size 
planets in circumstellar habitable zones. Thus AU Micis an opportunity 
to study a possible antecedent to these important systems. Moreover, 
AU Mic, unlike most M dwarfs of a similar age, possesses a debris disk’, 
and hence may offer insight into connections between planets and dust 
disks. This system confirms” that gaseous planet formation and any 
primordial disk migration takes place in less than 20 Myr. The accretion 
and migration of this (or additional) planets could have left behind the 
Kuiper-belt-like ‘birth ring’ of parent body debris that is hypothesized® 
at about 35 AU, while clearing the interior disk of gas and dust. Further- 
more, it is possible that any remnant primordial debris in the inner 
disk near the current locations of the planet could be in the process 
of being ejected by this planet. Measurement of the spin-orbit obliq- 
uity of AU Mic b via the Rossiter-McLaughlin effect (a peak-to-peak 
amplitude of 40 ms tis expected) or Doppler tomography would be 


Table 1| Star parameters 


Table 2 | Planetary parameters 


Parameter 68% credible interval Remarks Parameter 68% credible interval Remarks 
AU Mic (star) AU Micb 
Distance from the Sun 9.79 + 0.04 pc Gaia mission parallax Period 8.46321 + 0.00004 days TESS and Spitzer 
Radius (0.75 + 0.03)Re Directly measured with el cuIve 
interferometry” analysis 
Mass (0.50 + 0.03)M. Estimated from pernemalonosls 0.06675;5ogAU TESS and Spitzer 
spectral type and age? ee curve 
T. 3,700 +100 K Spectral ener: , z : 
a aan modelling® Velocity <28ms"' RV analysis 
semi-amplitude, K 
Luminosity 0.09L. Spectral energy : 
distribution modelling® Mass <3.4M neptune <0-18M jupiter RV analysis 
1 Radius (1.08 + 0.05)Ryeptune TESS and Spitzer 
Age 22+3 Myr Ref. (0.375 + 0.018)R jupiter transit light curve 
Rotation period 4.863 + 0.010 days ae ee Dansity <AAgom® RV / TESS analysis 
light curve Time(s) of 2, 458, 330.39153°0.0007B JD? TESS and Spitzer 
Projected rotational velocity 8.7+0.2kms" Ref. conjunction transit light curves 
Linear limb-darkening 0.21°0:29 TESS light curve Transit duration, Ty, 3.50°5'53h TESS and Spitzer 
coefficient (TESS) “£10.15 transit light curves 
Quadratic limb-darkening 9.0/2.8 TESS light curve RofRe SSO Ruy Neate ae 
coefficient (TESS) : 
Linear limb-darkening 0.17972, Spitzer light curve Impact parameter, b 0.16.51 Mess tas ans 
coefficient (Spitzer) 4 ransitgnt curve 
+1.8 i 
Quadratic limb-darkening 0.157037 Spitzer light curve a/R. 19.175 sans uaa 
coefficient (Spitzer) : g 
a ae y : Eccentricity 0.10°°:” TESS and Spitzer 
+17 1 . _¢ 
bcc a 145'1.ms RV analysis 0.09 tranaitlightounve® 
Near-infrared stellar activity g0'Sms~ RV analysis; K band at Candidate transit event 
amplitude 2.3 um Period 30 +6 days TESS light curve 
Spot decay half-life 110 + 30 days RV analysis transit duration 
- ; Radius (0.60 + 0.17)Ryeptune = TESS transit light 
GP hyper-parameter 4 0.37 + 0.02 RV analysis (0.21+0.06)Rynx, ears 
Apparent magnitude (esacb4e mag TESS light curve Time(s) of 2,458,342.22 + 0.03 days TESS transit light 
Also consistent with independently fitting the two transit events in TESS light curve for AU conjunction curve 
Mic b- RJR. 0.028 + 0.006 TESS transit light 
curve 
an important test of migration models since we expect any obliquityin  !™PactParameter,b  0.5+0.3 ale: Kant 
this young system to be unaffected by stellar tides and thus primordial. — 
es i : } a/R. 40+8 TESS transit light 
AU Micisamember of the B Pictoris Moving Group; the group’s arche- Sune 
type B Picisamuch more massive (about 3.5), luminous (about 100x) Suche Sereo Fees anenigit 
* . iS rict W2EU. ransit Ul 
and hotter (approximately 2x) A-type star, also possessing a debris ¥ alinve - 


disk. B Pic has amore massive Jovian planet B Pic b observed by direct 
imaging at asemi-major axis of about 9 AU, with a mass of approximately 
(11+2)Myupiter determined with astrometry™. AU Mic and f Picare of the 
same stellar age, but are very different exoplanet host stars. While AU 
Micb possibly formed at a distance similar to B Pic b and then migrated 
inwards to its present location, B Pic b has not substantially migrated 
inward. These two coeval systems provide an excellent differential 
comparison for planet formation. 

Finally, the combined effect of stellar winds and interior planets 
have been invoked to explain the high-speed ejection of dust clumps 
from the system®”’. The observed clumps are dynamically decoupled 
from AU Mic b; the ratio of the semi-major axes (0.06 AU versus >35 AU) 
is >100, but the clumps could have originated much closer to the star. 
Dust produced in the debris ring at about 35 AU will spiral inwards pri- 
marily as a result of stellar wind drag, which, for AU Mic and a mass 
loss rate about 1,000 times that of the solar wind®, is estimated to be 
3,700 times stronger than Poynting-Robertson drag’. To compare 
the timescales between collisions of dusty debris and the stellar wind 
drag force’, we assume a birth ring fractional width of 10% (3.5 AU), 
and given AU Mic’s infrared flux excess, find that the stellar wind drag 
and dust collision timescales are roughly equal. Thus, some fraction 
of the dust grains generated in the birth ring at about 35 AU may spiral 
inward to the host star under the action of stellar wind drag, instead 


*Barycentric Julian Day. 
®Circular orbit assumed for RV analysis. 


of being ground down further by dust collisions until blown out of 
the system by radiation pressure. For 1-m-sized solid grains of dusty 
debris, the in-spiral time would be approximately 7,500 years, much 
shorter than the age of the star. Such dust may have been observed by 
ALMAY at <3 AU, interior to the birth ring at 35 AU. Dust reaching the 
orbit of an interior planet could be dynamically ejected, depending on 
the Safronov number: we estimate that of AU Micb to be 0.07 and thus 
inefficient at ejecting dust. 

There is no other known system that possesses all of these crucial 
pieces—an M-dwarf star that is young, nearby, still surrounded by a 
debris disk within which are moving clumps, and orbited by a planet 
with a direct radius measurement. As such, AU Mic provides a unique 
laboratory to study and model planet and planetary atmosphere 
formation and evolution processes in detail. 
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Methods 


TESS light-curve analysis 

AU Mic has long been knownasa young star exhibiting flares and bright- 
ness variations driven by large starspots on the stellar surface rotat- 
ing in and out of view”. Previous attempts to find transiting planets 
were not successful owing to this variability and the redness of the star 
combined with secondary atmospheric extinction effects”~, in spite 
of reasoning that the orbits of any planets could be aligned with AU 
Mic’s edge-on debris disk, and therefore could be more likely to transit 
than fora random inclination. 

TESS observed AU Mic (TIC 441420236) in its first sector (2018 July 
25-August 22). The TESS light curve from the 2-min cadence stamp 
was processed by the Science Processing Operations Center pipeline, 
a descendant of the Kepler mission pipeline based at the NASA Ames 
Research Center”*™. After visually identifying the transits in the light 
curve, we independently validate the existence of the transits from 
the 30-min full-frame image (FFI) data. We also extract light curves 
with different photometric apertures, and confirm that the transit 
signal is robust and consistent. No centroid motion is observed dur- 
ing transits, suggesting that it is associated with AU Mic rather than 
being an instrumental systematic or contamination from scattered 
background light or a distant star. To validate the transit with ancillary 
data, we inspect archival sky survey images such as POSS and find no 
background stars within the TESS pixels that are present at the location 
of AU Mic witha sufficient brightness ratio so as to mimic the observed 
transit signals witha background eclipsing binary. Nor do we or others 
identify any background eclipsing binaries in high-contrast adaptive 
optics imaging’ or our high-resolution spectroscopy (see below). The 
nearest Gaia DR2 source that is capable of producing a false positive ifan 
eclipsing binary (with G-band contrast =5.7 mag, ignoring TESS-G-band 
colour terms) is 76 arcsec or 3 TESS pixels from AU Mic. Finally, the 
interferometric stellar radius determination” rules out bound stellar 
companions. 

We perform multiple independent analyses of the TESS light curve 
toidentify and model the transits present, including the TESS mission 
pipeline planet detection algorithms, ExoFAST v1.0 and v2.0”°”°, and 
asterodensity profiling”, which yield consistent results. While Exo- 
FAST does support the simultaneous modelling of light curves and 
RVs, it does not include components for modelling the stellar activ- 
ity prevalent for AU Mic in the RVs. Thus, we carry out independent 
analyses of the light curves and RVs. For the TESS light curve, ExoFAST 
and astrodensity profiling do not simultaneously model the exoplanet 
transits and detrending of the photometric variability produced by 
the rotational modulation of the starspots. Thus to prepare the TESS 
light curve for these analysis tools, we first fit four sinusoids to the 
light curve with periods equal to the rotation period, and one-half, 
one-third and one-quarter thereof. We then apply a 401 data-point 
running median filter to remove the remaining photometric modula- 
tion due to starspots. The flares present in the transit events were not 
removed for these analyses, primarily affecting the determination of 
the transit duration of AU Mic b. 


Spitzer light-curve analysis 

Owing to the data collection gap in the TESS light curve, Spitzer Direc- 
tor’s Discretionary Time (DDT; Program ID no. 14214, 17.3 h time alloca- 
tion) observations were proposed, awarded and collected in 2019 to 
rulein or rule out one-half of the orbit period for AU Mic bas seeninthe 
TESS light curve. Three transits were observed with IRAC at 4.5 pm, one 
of which is presented herein, the others will be presented in a future 
paper. We first clean up the rawimages by sigma-clipping outliers and 
subtracting off a background estimate from an annulus around the 
centre of light. We then sum the flux in a circular aperture centred 
around the centre of light of each frame, and do this for several differ- 
ent aperture radii. We then follow the procedure from ref." and doa 


pixel level decorrelation (PLD; using 3 x 3 pixels) on each radius, and 
pick the one that gives the smallest scatter. We adopt a 2.4 pixel radius 
aperture, binned by a factor of 106. 


Joint TESS and Spitzer photometric analysis 
We carry out a custom analysis that simultaneously accounts for the 
rotational modulation of starspots, the flares and the transit events 
for both the TESS and Spitzer light curves to evaluate the impact 
our detrending of the spot rotational modulation and flares has on our 
analysis of the transit events: this is the analysis we adopt in the main 
text (Extended Data Fig. 1). We use the TESS pre-search data condi- 
tioned light curve created by the TESS pipeline”*”®” for this analysis. 
To remove flares, we create a smoothed version of the light curve by 
applying a third-order Savitzky-Golay filter with a window of 301 data 
points, subtracting the smooth light curve, and clipping out data points 
more deviant than 1.5x the r.m.s. We performed 10 iterations of this 
clipping, removing the majority of stellar flares. We then used the exo- 
planet package (https://github.com/dfm/exoplanet) to simultaneously 
model the stellar variability and transits. Exoplanet uses several other 
software packages: Starry for the transit model (https://github.com/ 
rodluger/starry) and celerite (https://github.com/dfm/celerite) for the 
GP, which we use to model stellar variability. Our GP model consists of 
two terms; aterm to capture long-term trends, and aterm to capture the 
periodic modulation of the star’s light curve that is caused by spots on 
the stellar surface. The latter is a mixture of two stochastically-driven, 
damped harmonic oscillator terms that can be used to model stellar 
rotation. It has two modes in Fourier space: one at the rotation period 
of the star and one at half the rotation period. The transit model is 
parameterized by two stellar limb-darkening parameters, the log of 
the orbital period, the log of the stellar density, the time of first transit, 
the log of the planet-to-star radius ratio, the impact parameter of the 
transit, orbital eccentricity of the planet, and the periastron angle. 
We next run a Markov Chain Monte Carlo (MCMC) to fit for the 9 
PLD coefficients (the c;s), aslope + quadratic ramp to represent the 
rotational modulation of the stellar activity still visible for AU Mic in 
the Spitzer light curve at 4.5 pm, as well as a transit model including 
two limb-darkening coefficients for a quadratic limb-darkening law 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). We leave the photometric uncertainty as a free 
parameter, which we fit for during the MCMC. Prior to the MCMC, we 
cut out the dip that occurs during the transit, potentially due to alarge 
spot crossing, from Barycentric Modified Julian Date (BMJD) =58,524.5 
to 58,524.53, to make sure we weren't biasing the transit depth. The 
systematics-corrected light curve is used in our light-curve modelling 
in the main text. 


Ground-based light-curve analysis 

Ref. 7! conducted a dedicated ground-based search for planets transit- 
ing AU Mic. One candidate partial transit event ingress was observed 
(Barycentric Julian Date BJD = 2,453,590.885), with a depth (flux dim- 
ming of the star) of ~3%. By itself, this could be attributed to anumber of 
phenomenaassociated with the star’s youth, debris disk, or systematic 
errors. The photometric precision of this light curve is not sufficient to 
identify additional transits of AU Mic b or the candidate transit signal 
fromthe TESS light curve. 

The SuperWASP team monitored AU Mic for seven seasons as part of 
alarger all-sky survey” (Extended Data Fig. 3). We visually inspect the 
SuperWASP light curve for evidence of any photometry consistent with 
an ingress or egress from a transiting planet. On several nights, given 
the ephemeris of AU Mic b, there are photometry data visually similar 
to aningress (for example, Julian day (JD) ~2,453,978.40) or an egress 
(for example, JD ~2,454,232.56). However, the amplitude of the bright- 
ness change is comparable to the amplitude of the red (low-frequency) 
noise in the SuperWASP light curve, and thus these features are 
probably not real. We do not model or confirm these candidate events, 
given the stellar activity and relative photometric precision. 
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The ground-based photometric monitoring” of AU Mic establishes 
the long spot lifetimes, which persist for longer thana single observing 
season as evidenced by the lack of changes in the light curve over many 
stellar rotations, a defining characteristic of BY Draconis variables. 
By comparing the TESS, SuperWASP and ref.” light curves, it is clear 
there is spot evolution ona timescale of a few years, as the shape of the 
phased light curve does differ between the datasets. 


Radial-velocity analysis 

Seven RV datasets of AU Mic have been obtained by our team or from 
the literature and archival data, and a detailed analysis to search for 
additional planets inthe AU Mic system is a subject for future work. In 
this section, we present the utilization of the higher precision radial 
velocities from iSHELL, HARPS and HIRES (see below) to rule out higher 
mass companions, correlations with stellar activity, and confirm the 
planetary nature of AU Mic b by placing an upper limit on its mass. 
iSHELL” is a near-infrared echelle spectrometer with a resolution of 
R=70,000 and asimultaneous grasp of a wavelength range of 300 nm 
at the 3.0-m NASA Infrared Telescope Facility (IRTF); it is equipped 
with our custom-built methane isotopologue absorption gas cell 
for wavelength calibration and instrument characterization”. The 
iSHELL data reduction and RV extraction follows the prescription in 
ref. ", We combine our data with archival observations from the vis- 
ible wavelength HARPS at the ESO La Silla 3.6-m telescope”, and the 
visible wavelength HIRES on the 10-m Keck telescope” obtained for 
the California Planet Survey. All HARPS spectra were extracted and 
calibrated with the standard ESO Data Reduction Software, and RVs 
were measured using a least-squares template matching technique* 
(Extended Data Figs. 4-6). 

AU Micis very active relative to amain-sequence dwarf, and we find 
RV peak-to-peak variations in excess of 400 ms7in the visible range 
due to the rotational modulation of stellar activity (r.m.s. =175 ms 
for HIRES and 115 ms ‘for HARPS). WithiSHELL, the RVs exhibit stellar 
activity with a smaller but still substantial peak-to-peak amplitude of 
-150 ms ‘(r.m.s. =59 ms”). Consequently, no individual RV dataset 
possesses a statistically significant periodogram signal at the period 
of planet b. This renders the mass detection of a planet witha velocity 
semi-amplitude smaller than the activity amplitude challenging® **. 

We perform an MCMC simulation to model the stellar activity witha 
Gaussian Process (GP) simultaneously witha circular orbit model for AU 
Mic b using the regression tool RADVEL” (Extended Data Fig. 7). Offsets 
for the velocity zero point of each RVinstrument are modelled. We fix 
the orbital period and time of transit conjunction (orbital phase) for 
AU Mic b to the best-fit values constrained by the TESS observations. 
We assume a velocity semi-amplitude prior with a width of 50% of the 
best-fit value and positive-definite. Owing to the stellar activity and 
relatively sparse cadence sampling leading to GP model overfitting, no 
statistically significant constraints on orbital eccentricity are possible; 
the eccentricity posterior distributions are unconstrained over the 
range of eccentricities allowed. Thus, for the sake of brevity we present 
here only scenarios with fixed circular orbits, although eccentric orbits 
are considered. Constraining the eccentricity (and periastron angle) of 
AU Mic bwill require a more intensive RV cadence and/or new modelling 
and mitigation of stellar activity beyond a GP model. 

The stellar activity is modelled as a GP with a four ‘hyper-parameter’ 
auto-correlation function that accounts for the activity amplitude, the 
rotation period of the star modulating the starspots, and spot lifetimes 
treated as an autocorrelation decay’. From photometric time-series, 
the spot lifetime for AU Micis observed to be longer than an observing 
season. Combined with its known rotation period, this enables us to 
generate priors on the GP hyper-parameters. We use aJeffrey’s prior 
on the GP hyper-parameter activity amplitudes bounded between1 
and 400 ms “for the visible, and 1 and 200 ms ‘for the near-infrared, 
aspot decay lifetime prior that is a Gaussian centred on 110 days witha 
width of 25 days, astellar rotation period prior ofa Gaussian centred on 


4.863 days with a width of 0.005 days, and a Gaussian prior centred on 
0.388 witha width of 5% for the fourth hyper-parameter. We assess the 
dependence of our model comparison on the priors and prior widths 
used for the planet and GP parameters, which yield qualitatively similar 
results. 

We use the MCMC simulations (Extended Data Fig. 8) to compare 
statistically favoured models obtained from evaluating the model 
log-likelihoods, AlCc (corrected Akaike information criterion) and BIC 
(Bayesian Information Criterion) statistics (Extended Data Table 1), and 
to provide robust characterization of model parameter uncertainties 
(for example, posterior probability distributions). We derive an upper 
limit to the velocity reflex motion from AU Micb of K< 28.9 ms ‘at 3a 
confidence, corresponding to a mass upper limit of M, < O.18Mupiter 
Or <3.4Myeptune: We restrict our analysis to estimating an upper limit 
to the mass of AU Mic b for anumber of reasons. First, while our sta- 
tistical analysis favours the detection of AU Mic b, we do not rule out 
anon-detection at high statistical confidence. Second, our analysis 
also relies on the assumption that a GP model is an adequate model 
for stellar activity. Studies of other starspot-dominated convective M 
dwarfs*® suggest this is adequate, but additional future observations 
and modelling efforts are needed, particularly for stars as active as AU 
Mic. From Kepler photometric time series of main-sequence stars, we 
demonstrated“ that stellar activity should not introduce substantial 
power in densely sampled (approximately nightly) RV time series at 
orbital periods longer than the stellar rotation period, as is the case 
for AU Mic b. However, for more sparsely sampled RV cadences such 
as ours, stellar activity can introduce apparent periodicities at time- 
scales longer than the stellar rotation period that can persist for several 
seasons“. The long-term magnetic activity evolution of AU Mic on 
timescales >100 days is also neither constrained nor modelled. 


Wavelength dependence of stellar activity 

At near-infrared wavelengths, the expected stellar activity amplitude 
depends on the effective temperature contrast of the starspots to the 
photosphere and the effects of Zeeman broadening*”. If the spot tem- 
perature contrast is small (for example, afew hundred kelvin), then the 
RV (and photometric) amplitude due to the rotational modulation of 
starspots should scale as 1// to first order. This is the case for the Sun®’. 
From the HARPS RV r.m.s., one would expect an RV r.m.s. at 2.3 pm of 
~50ms ‘ifthe HARPS RVr.m.s. is entirely ascribable to stellar activity 
from cool starspots or plages. However, if the spot temperature con- 
trast is large (for example, >1,000 K), one would expect only a marginal 
(-10%) reduction in RV stellar activity amplitude in the near-infrared. 
AU Mic lies close to but slightly above the theoretical expectation 
for cool starspots with small rather than large spot temperature con- 
trast—showing an RVr.m.s. of 59 ms“, areduction of about two-thirds 
overall inr.m.s. The modelled GP hyper-parameters for the GP ampli- 
tudes show a reduction of about one-half from the visible to the 
near-infrared. 

Ref.” obtained multi-band photometry of AU Mic over the course of 
several rotation periods in their search for transiting exoplanets. Ref. 7! 
demonstrates that AU Mic exhibits a decreased amplitude of photomet- 
ric variability as a function of wavelength, again consistent with cool 
starspots witha relatively small temperature contrast (Extended Data 
Fig. 9). This is also consistent with multi-band photometry of young 
pre-main-sequence stars and the Sun***, 


Host star parameters 

We compare the mass derived from transit photometry plus Center 
for High Angular Resolution Astronomy (CHARA) array radius to 
pre-main-sequence solar-metallicity isochrones of Baraffe et al.*°. We 
logarithmically interpolate onto a finer grid, and fit to the absolute J, 
Hand K, magnitudes (from 2MASS photometry and the Gaia parallax), 
the radius derived from CHARA” and the Gaia parallax, and the effec- 
tive temperature. The best-fit (y? = 20.7, v=3) age and mass are 19 Myr 


and 0.58M,; the uncertainties in age and mass are highly correlated, 
with a 95.4% confidence interval that spans 9-25 Myr, and 
(0.38-0.63)M.. 


Future work 


Additional RVs are necessary to increase the statistical confidence in 
the determination and recovery of the orbital parameters for AU Mic 
band to search for additional planets. In particular, red-sensitive and 
near-infrared RVs with a nightly monitoring campaign for at least one 
season are necessary given the relatively large amplitude and timescale 
of stellar activity, and if possible to search for additional Neptune-mass 
and smaller planets. Near-simultaneous chromatic RVs, taken at mul- 
tiple wavelengths across the visible and near-infrared, and/or polari- 
metric observations may enable a future analysis that more robustly 
models the stellar activity than can be accomplished with GP and the 
non-simultaneous multi-wavelength RVs presented here. Simultane- 
ous multi-wavelength RVs could isolate the chromatic stellar activity 
signal from the achromatic planet signals. Additionally, AU Mic has a 
vsini value of 8.7 kms, and Zeeman Doppler imaging may enable a 
mapping of the spot configuration on the stellar surface of AU Mic to 
monitor long-term activity changes. 

Future ground- and space-based photometric monitoring, particu- 
larly at red and infrared wavelengths, are needed to further constrain 
the transit parameters. Observing transit timing variations (TTVs) 
may be possible for this system to search for additional planets, but 
the analysis will be complicated by the rotational modulation of the 
starspots and flares. Flares occur frequently during transit, and since 
AU Mic b potentially crosses active features on the stellar surface, this 
renders precise transit depth and duration measurements challenging. 
Here again, simultaneous multi-wavelength photometry could assist 
in distinguishing the transit signal from stellar activity. In particular, 
the Spitzer light curve presented here and planned future observations 
will provide insights into the spot structure of the surface of AU Mic 
from spot-crossings by AU Mic b for cross-comparison with the Zeeman 
Doppler imaging maps. 

AU Mic bis also an interesting target to search for signatures of 
its atmosphere, and for extended hydrogen or helium exospheres, 
with multiple existing and planned near-term instrumentation onthe 
ground andin space. Given its potentially low density, AU Mic bis one of 
the most favourable targets to search for planetary atmospheres, even 
taking into account the upper-limit mass measurement. In particular, 
since the host star AU Mic is a young active star, it may promote the 
helium mass loss already detected in other Neptune-size bodies*”**. 
Thus, high-dispersion transmission spectroscopy with visible and 
near-infrared spectrographs, around the 1,083 nm He 1 and the Ha 
line, will measure or constrain atmospheric mass loss rate from this 
young warm planet. 

Since the AU Mic system is young, nearby, possesses a debris disk 
and is a planet that can be observed in transit, it provides an interest- 
ing laboratory to explore several theoretical issues. First, simulations 
should be carried out of the present and past interactions between 
the inner planet, the possible inner debris disk at <3 AU (ref. °), andthe 
outer debris disk including its clumpy structures’**°°. These interac- 
tions depend onthe masses of both the outer disk and the inner planet, 
so that this analysis could provide constraints on their properties; 
moreover, given the 22 Myr age of the star, these integrations can be 
carried out over the entire possible age of the stellar system. Second, 
sensitive searches for trace gas could be carried out for this system. 
Until a few years ago, the classical definition of a debris disk was the 
secondary generation of dust. Recently, an increasing number of debris 
disks have shown gas (today up to17 sources), including the debris disk 
orbiting B Pic”, whichis richin carbon, oxygen and nitrogen, perhaps 
originating from icy grains rich in CO. 

Last, it would be useful to compare the properties of AU Mic b with 
predictions from planet formation/evolution models. If the mass of 


AU Mic bis close to our upper limit, the observed radius is close to its 
expected value for a several Gyr-old planet, whereas the predicted 
contraction timescale of Neptune-size, gas-rich planets is longer 
than the age of the system>”’. These can be reconciled if the planet is 
substantially less massive than our upper limit. A better mass limit or 
determination could place interesting constraints on the entropy of 
planet formation and early thermal evolution. 


Data availability 


In addition to the figure data available, all raw spectroscopic data are 
available either inthe associated observatory archive or upon request 
from the corresponding author. The TESS light curve is available at the 
MAST archive, and the SuperWASP light curve is available at the NASA 
Exoplanet Archive. Source data are provided with this paper. 


Code availability 


All code that is not readily available on GitHub is available upon 
request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| TESS and Spitzer light curves for AU Mic centred on 
four transit events. a, b, Two TESS transits (respectively 1 and 2) for AU Micb, 
with the model components plotted as indicated inthe key. A flare is present 
during the egress of the first transit of AU Mic b, anda flare is presentjust after 
the ingress during the second transit of AU Mic b. Although this is unfortunate 
timing, flares of this amplitude are pervasive throughout the TESS light curve 
for AU Mic, and complicate the recovery of these events from automated 


transit search algorithms. c, The Spitzer transit observation of AU Mic b. The 
deviations in transit are not instrumental and will be the subject ofa future 
paper, and are likely to be related to the planet crossing large active regions on 
the stellar surface (key from aand b applies here). d, The -1p.p.t. candidate 
single transit event seen in the TESS light curve. For all panels, lomeasurement 
uncertainties are suppressed for visual clarity and are <1 p.p.t. lomodel 
uncertainties in transit are shown as shaded regions. 
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uncertainties (>5%) have been excluded from the plot. lomeasurement 
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activity indicators with the RVs. The bisector values for thecross-correlation uncertainties are smaller than the plotted symbols. 
function (‘CCF bisector’), but not the activity indicators (Ha, NaD, Cal1H and 
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Extended Data Fig. 7| RV time-series of AU Mic, with fitting residuals, and 
phased tothe orbital period of AU Mic b. Shownare data from three 
spectrometers: iSHELL (yellow circles), HIRES (black circles) and HARPS (red 


squares). Uncertainties shown are lo for HARPS and iSHELL. For HIRES, a5ms* 


minimum louncertainty is adopted, although the formal louncertainties are 
smaller forall but one epochat 5.43 ms7. The maximum-likelihood best fit 
model is overlaid in blue, with shaded regions indicating the lomodel 
confidence interval, with a separate GP for each dataset indicated with 
different coloured shaded regions. b, Model-subtracted residuals, with the 
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same colours as ina. Because our RVs are undersampled with respect to the 
stellar rotation period®®, the GP best-fit model overfits the AU Mic RV 
time-series. c, RV measurements are phased to the orbital period of AU Mic b, 
and binned in phase (red circles). The blue curve is amaximum-likelihood 
best-fit circular orbit model, after subtracting the best fit GP model of stellar 
activity and the modelled instrument offsets. The plot is labelled with the 
best-fit orbital period P,, velocity semi-amplitude X,, and the assumed circular 
orbit (e,=0). 
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Extended Data Table 1| Model comparison results 
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Quantum key distribution (QKD)'? is a theoretically secure way of sharing secret keys 
between remote users. It has been demonstrated in a laboratory over a coiled optical 
fibre up to 404 kilometres long*”. In the field, point-to-point QKD has been achieved 
froma satellite to a ground station up to 1,200 kilometres away® °. However, 
real-world QKD-based cryptography targets physically separated users on the Earth, 
for which the maximum distance has been about 100 kilometres”. The use of trusted 
relays can extend these distances from across a typical metropolitan area” * to 
intercity” and even intercontinental distances'®. However, relays pose security risks, 
which can be avoided by using entanglement-based QKD, which has inherent 
source-independent security””°. Long-distance entanglement distribution can be 
realized using quantum repeaters”, but the related technology is still immature for 
practical implementations”. The obvious alternative for extending the range of 
quantum communication without compromising its security is satellite-based QKD, 
but so far satellite-based entanglement distribution has not been efficient”? enough to 
support QKD. Here we demonstrate entanglement-based QKD between two ground 
stations separated by 1,120 kilometres at a finite secret-key rate of 0.12 bits per second, 
without the need for trusted relays. Entangled photon pairs were distributed via two 
bidirectional downlinks from the Micius satellite to two ground observatories in 
Delingha and Nanshan in China. The development of a high-efficiency telescope and 
follow-up optics crucially improved the link efficiency. The generated keys are secure 
for realistic devices, because our ground receivers were carefully designed to 
guarantee fair sampling and immunity to all known side channels”. Our method 

not only increases the secure distance on the ground tenfold but also increases the 
practical security of QKD to an unprecedented level. 


Our experimental arrangement is shown in Fig. 1. The two receiving 
ground stations are located at Delingha (37°22’ 44.43” N, 97°43’ 37.01” E; 
altitude 3,153 m) in Qinghai province, and Nanshan (43°28’ 31.66” N, 
87°10’ 36.07” E; altitude 2,028 m) in Xinjiang province, China. The physi- 
cal distance between Delingha and Nanshanis 1,120 km. To optimize the 
receiving efficiencies, both the two ground telescopes are newly built 
with a diameter of 1.2 m, specifically designed for the entanglement 
distribution experiments. All the optical elements, suchas mirrors, in 
the telescopes maintain polarization. 

The satellite is equipped with a compact spaceborne entangled pho- 
ton source witha weight of 23.8 kg. A periodically poled KTiOPO, crys- 
tal inside a Sagnac interferometer is pumped in both the clockwise and 
anticlockwise directions simultaneously by a continuous-wave laser 


with a wavelength centred at 405 nm and a linewidth of 160 MHz, and 
generates down-converted polarization-entangled photon pairs at 
810 nm close to the form of |¥),5 = (JH)\IV). + IV),lH))/J/2, where |H) 
and |V) denote the horizontal and vertical polarization states, respec- 
tively, and the subscripts 1 and 2 denote the two output spatial modes. 
The entangled photon pairs are then collected and guided by two 
single-mode fibres to two independent transmitters equipped in the 
satellite. Both transmitters have a near-diffraction-limited far-field 
divergence of about 10 prad. Under apump power of 30 mW, the source 
distributes up to 5.9 x 10° entangled photon pairs per second. 

The photons are collected by the telescopes on two optical ground 
stations. For each one, the follow-up optics is installed on one of the 
rotating arms and rotates along with the telescope. As shown in Fig. Ic, 
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Fig. 1| Overview of the experimental set-up of entanglement based 
quantum key distribution. a, Anillustration of the Micius satellite and the two 
ground stations. Image credit: Fengyun-3C/Visible and Infrared Radiometer, 
with permission (2020). The satellite flies ina Sun-synchronous orbit at an 
altitude of 500 km. The physical distance between Nanshan and Delingha 
ground station is 1,120 km. b, The spaceborne entangled-photon source. A free 
space isolator is used to minimize back reflection to the 405-nm pump laser. A 
pair of off-axis concave mirrors is used to focus the pump laser and collimate 
the down-converted photon pairs. PBS, polarization beam splitter; DM, 


abeam splitter, a half-wave plate and two polarized beam splitters are 
combined to analyse the polarization of the entangled photons ran- 
domly in the bases of Z € {|H), |V)} and X € {|+), |-)}, where 
|+)=(|H)+|V))//2. After being transmitted or reflected by the beam 
splitter and polarized beam splitters, the photons are collected by four 
multimode fibres with the core diameter of 105 tm and detected by 
four single photon detectors (SPDs) respectively. We carefully selected 
the four SPDs to ensure that the detector efficiency is better than 53%, 
the efficiency consistency is better than 98.5% and the dark counts are 
less than 100 counts per second (see Extended Data Table 1 for details). 
Amotorized half-wave plate (HWP1) is used to compensate the relative 
rotation between the transmitter and the receiver, where the correction 
angle offsets are calculated in advance. The entangled photons are 
filtered in both the frequency and spatial domains to satisfy the fair 
sampling assumption and to guarantee practical security. In particular, 
anextra field diaphragm, consisting of two lenses with focal length of 
8mmand a pinhole of 100 um, is used as the spatial filter to unify the 
field of view of different channels, where the field of view is narrowed 
to 27 prad. A broad-bandwidth filter and a narrow-bandwidth filter of 
5nmareused to reject frequency side channels. These frequency filters 
canalso help to reduce the background counts. The output signals of 
the SPDs are recorded by atime-to-digital converter. 

To optimize the link efficiency, we develop cascaded multistage 
acquiring, pointing and tracking systems both in the satellite trans- 
mitters and the optical ground station receivers, achieving a tracking 
accuracy of 2 prad and 0.4 prad, respectively. The beacon laser (532 nm, 
10 kHz) from the satellite is also used as a synchronization laser. It is 
sampled, frontier identified and recorded by the same time-to-digital 
converter as well as quantum signals. The distant time-to-digital con- 
verters are first roughly synchronized using a global positioning system 
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dichroic mirror; LP, long-pass edge filter; PI, piezo steering mirror; HWP, 
half-wave plate; QWP, quarter-wave plate; PPKTP, periodically poled KTiOPO,. 
c, The follow-up optic at the optical ground station. The tracking and 
synchronization laser is separated from the signal photon by DM3 and 
detected by the single photon detector (SPDS). The spatial filter (SF), 
broad-bandwidth filter (BF) and interference filter (IF) are used to filter out the 
input light in frequency and spatial domains. BS, beam splitter; BE, beam 
expander; FSM, fast steering mirror. 


(GPS) one-pulse-per-second (1PPS) signal. As the frequency of the syn- 
chronization laser is relatively stable, a least-squares method is used to 
fit the selected pulses, which can eliminate the time jitter of synchro- 
nization detectors. The time synchronization accuracy of entangled 
photon pairs is 0.77 ns (10). We set a narrow coincidence time gate of 
2.5 ns to reduce the accidentally coincident events. 

The satellite flies along a Sun-synchronous orbit, and comes into 
both Delingha’s and Nanshan’s view once every night, starting at around 
2:00AM Beijing time and lasting for a duration of 285 s (>13° elevation 
angle for both ground stations). Figure 2a plots the physical distances 
from the satellite to Delingha and Nanshan during one orbit, together 
with the sum channel length of the two downlinks. As shown in Fig. 2b, 
the measured overall two-downlink channel attenuation varies from 
56 dBto71dB. As compared to previous experiment”, this two-photon 
count rate, and thus the signal-to-noise ratio, is greatly improved. To 
increase the collection efficiency for downlink entangled photons, we 
have upgraded both the main system of the telescope and the follow-up 
optics. For the main system, we improved the receiving efficiency by 
recoating the main lens (+1.5 dB) and redesigning the high-efficiency 
beam expander (+0.9 dB). For the follow-up optics, we increased the 
collection efficiency through optical pattern matching, especially 
shortening the optical path by 20 cm to avoid beam spreading by 
0.65 mm (+0.6 dB). 

AS a result, we have increased the collection efficiency of each 
satellite-to-ground link bya factor of about 2 over the previous experi- 
ment”. This was quantified by measuring the single-downlink efficien- 
cies of each ground station for several orbits. The best-orbit data were 
taken onaclear night with no clouds in the sky and no haze near the 
ground, which had the highest atmospheric transmittance (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). Under these conditions, the link efficiency is related only 
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Fig. 2 | Distances and attenuations from satellite to Nanshan (Delingha). 

a, Atypical two-downlink trial from satellite to Nanshan, and to Delingha, lasts 
about 285s (>13° elevation angle for both ground stations) ina single pass of 
the satellite. The distance from satellite to Nanshan (Delingha) is from 618 km 
(853 km) to about 1,500 km, and the total length of the two downlinks varies 
from1,545 km to 2,730 km. b, The measured satellite-to-ground two-downlink 
channel attenuation. 


to the distance between the satellite and the ground (Extended Data 
Fig. 2). These data were selected to calibrate the improvement of the 
link efficiency, and a 3-dB enhancement in the collection efficiency 
was observed for each satellite-to-ground link (Extended Data Fig. 3). 
Overall, the collection efficiency of the two-photon distribution was 
improved by a factor of about 4 over the previous experiment”. 

To realize secure QKD against side-channel attacks, we add several 
single-mode filters to the receiver, which slightly decreases the collec- 
tion efficiency. Even so, the system efficiency (with filters) still improves 
bya factor of about 2. A comparison of the results of this work and the 
previous experiment” is shown in Extended Data Table 2. We observe 
an average two-photon count rate of 2.2 Hz, with a signal-to-noise 
ratio of 15:1. The sifted key rate for QKD is 1.1 Hz. This enhancement is 
remarkable, because it decreases the quantum bit error rate (QBER) 
from about 8.1% (ref. *) to about 4.5%, thus enabling the realization of 
satellite-based entanglement QKD (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

The entanglement-based QKD system was carefully designed to 
provide practical security against physical side channels”””. We note 
that entanglement-based QKD is naturally source-independent!*”, 
which guarantees that the system is secure against loopholes in the 
source. All we need is to ensure the security on the detection sides, that 
is, the two optical ground stations. In general, the side channels onthe 
detection side primarily violate the key assumption of fair sampling. 
To guarantee this assumption, we add a series of filters with differ- 
ent degrees of freedom, including frequency, spatial and temporal 
modes, and implement countermeasures for the correct operation 
of the single-photon detectors. 

Specifically, great attention has been paid to detection attacks, 
including: detector-related attack”**°, wavelength-dependent attack”’, 
spatial-mode attack”, and other possible side-channels. We have imple- 
mented countermeasures to all the above known attacks (see Methods 
and Extended Data Table 3). For the side channels targeting the opera- 
tion of detectors, suchas blinding attack”, we install additional moni- 
toring circuits. In particular, we install an additional circuit to monitor 
the anode of the load resistance in the detection circuit to counter the 
blinding attack (Extended Data Fig. 5). If there is a bright laser pulse 
illumination, the output of the monitoring circuit will exceed a secure 


threshold voltage and trigger the alarm (Fig. 3b). For the time-shift 
attack”’ and the dead-time attack”, our countermeasure is to operate 
the detector in free-running mode, in which the detector records all 
the detection events and post-selects the detection windows such 
that the detection efficiency is guaranteed to be at a nominal level. 
For the side channels in other optical domains (Fig. 1c), we use optical 
filters to filter out the input light and eliminate the mismatch in the 
frequency and spatial domains. In particular, we use two cascaded 
broad-bandwidth and narrow-bandwidth filters (Fig. 3a) to eliminate 
the frequency dependency” of the transmission/reflection ratio of the 
beam splitter (Extended Data Fig. 6). Spatial filters are added to ensure 
identical efficiencies for different detectors (Fig. 3c), thus eliminating 
the spatially dependent loopholes’. Consequently, the secret key, 
generated by our QKD system, is practically secure for realistic devices. 

To verify the entanglement established between the two distant 
optical ground stations, we use the distributed entangled photons 
for the Bell test with the Clauser-Horne-Shimony-Holt (CHSH)-type 
inequality”, which is given by 


S= IE(Q, Q,) = EQ, Q,) F E(@y, Q,) a E(@y, Q,')| <2 


where Fis the joint correlation with measurement angles of the Delingha 
optical ground station and the Nanshan optical ground station, respec- 
tively. The angles are randomly selected from (0, 11/8), (O, 31/8), (11/4, 
Tt/8) and (11/4, 31/8) to close the locality loophole. We run 1,021 trials 
of the Bell test during an effective time of 226 s. The observed result for 
parameter Sis 2.56 + 0.07, witha violation of the CHSH-Bell inequality 
S <2 by 8 standard deviations (see Extended Data Table 4 for details). 
The Bell violation provides evidence of high-quality entanglement 
between the entangled photons observed over 1,120 km apart. 

In our entanglement-based QKD demonstration, we adopted the 
BBM92 protocol’, in which the measurements by Alice and Bob are 
symmetric, that is, each of them requires two measurement bases, that 
is, the Z (H/V) basis and the X (+/—) basis. As mentioned above, using 
filtering and monitoring, we guarantee that the single-photon detec- 
tions were conducted on a nearly two-dimensional subspace and the 
system detection efficiencies for the four polarization states could be 
well characterized to satisfy the fair sampling condition without Eve’s 
tampering. Experimentally, we have characterized the system detec- 
tion efficiency of each detection path, where the efficiency mismatch 
has an upper bound of 1.47%. This efficiency mismatch is considered 
in the privacy amplification (PA) of the post-processing of the secret 
key rate (see Methods). Moreover, we use the post-processing to han- 
dle double clicks, by randomly assigning a classical bit, as well as the 
dead-time effect, by removing the sequential detections after a click. 
These implementations can ensure that the secret keys produced are 
secure against the issues of known side channels. 

Following the security analysis for an uncharacterized source”, the 
asymptotic secret key rate R,for the post-processed bits in the Z basis 
is given by: 


R,>Q,[1-f, H(Ez) - H(Ey)] 


where Q, is the sifted key where Alice and Bob select the Zbasis, f, is the 
error correction inefficiency, and F,and E, are the QBERintheZandX 
bases, respectively. The analysis for the X basis is the same. The total 
asymptotic secret key rate is R,=R,+ Ry. The detailed security analysis 
for the finite key rate R,, which takes into account the finite key size”? 
and the detection efficiency mismatch, is shown in Methods. 
Experimentally, we obtained 6,208 initial coincidences within 3,100s 
of data collection. Discarding the events for which the two optical 
ground stations had chosen different bases, we obtained 3,100 bits 
of sifted key with 140 erroneous bits, which corresponded to an aver- 
aged QBER of 4.51% + 0.37%. The QBERs in the H/V and +/-— bases (Z 
and X bases) are, respectively, 4.63% + 0.51% and 4.38% + 0.54%. For 
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Fig. 3 | Monitoring and filtering against side channels. a, The transmission of 
broad-bandwidth and narrow-bandwidth wavelength filters. b, The output of 
monitoring circuit with/without blinding attack. Without blinding attack, the 
outputs are random avalanching single-photon-detection signals (black dots). 
With blinding attack (starting from 0.20 ms), the output signals are at around 


the sifted bits, we performed an error correction with Hamming code 
and achieved anerror correction inefficiency of f.=1.19. After the error 
correction and the PA, we obtained a secure key rate of R, = 0.43 bits 
per second in the asymptotic limit of the infinitely long key. With a 
failure probability e=10~°, the finite key rate is R, = 0.12 bits per second 
(see Table 1 for asummary). In total, we obtained a 372-bit secret key. 
Compared to directly transmitting the entangled photons over a dis- 
tance of 1,120 km using commercial ultralow-loss optical fibres (witha 
loss of 0.16 dB km”), we estimate that the effective link efficiency, and 
thus the secret key rate, of the satellite-based method is eleven orders 
of magnitude higher. The secure distance substantially outperforms 
previous entanglement-based QKD experiments”**. 

In summary, we have demonstrated entanglement-based QKD 
between two ground stations separated by 1,120 km. We increase the 
link efficiency of the two-photon distribution by a factor of about 4 
compared to the previous work” and obtain a finite-key secret key 
rate of 0.12 bits per second. The brightness of our spaceborne entan- 
gled photon source can be increased by about two orders of magni- 
tude in our latest research®, which could readily increase the average 
final key to tens of bits per second or tens of kilobits per orbit. The 
entanglement-based quantum communication could be combined 
with quantum repeaters” for general quantum communication pro- 
tocols and distributed quantum computing”. Hence, our work paves 
the way towards entanglement-based global quantum networks. 
Overall, the results increase the secure distance of practical QKD on 
the ground from 100 km to more than 1,000 km without the need for 
trusted relays, thus representing an important step towards a truly 
robust and unbreakable cryptographic method for remote users over 
arbitrarily long distances. 


Table 1| Experimental results of entanglement-based QKD 
over 1,120 km 


Parameter Q E;, Ey Ra R- 
1.00 bps 4.63%+0.51% 4.38%+0.54% O43bps 0.12 bps 


Value 
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2V, whichis clearly above the security threshold, thus triggering the security 
alarm.c, The system detection efficiency of the four polarizations in the spatial 
domain. With the spatial filter, the four efficiencies are identical. The colour 
scale shows the measured efficiencies normalized to the maximum efficiency. 
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Methods 


Implementation against device imperfections 
In practice, the imperfections of realistic QKD implementations may 
introduce deviations (or side channels) from the idealized models 
used in the security analysis. Eve might exploit these imperfections 
and launch quantum attacks”. Our entanglement-based QKD imple- 
mentation is designed and characterized to provide practical security 
against both known quantum attacks and potential future loopholes. 
The entanglement-based QKD is naturally source-independent””. All 
we need is to consider the side channels properly at the detection stage. 
Here, we design a detection system, choosing apparatus under strict 
criteria for satisfying the underlying security assumptions, and per- 
forming careful characterizations to test those assumptions. We note 
that our implementation is based on trusted and characterized devices, 
thatis, ina device-dependent scenario. The implementations are mostly 
common techniques, but we can maintain immunity to all known 
detection attacks, including: detector efficiency-mismatch attack”, 
time-shift attack””*’, detector-blinding attack”*”’, detector-damage 
attack*®, detector dead-time attack”, wavelength-dependent attack”’, 
spatial-mode attack”’, and other possible side channels”. In Extended 
Data Table 3, we list the reported attacks against the detection, as well 
as our countermeasures to avert them. In the following, we will give a 
more detailed description. 


Efficiency-mismatch attack. In practice, it is difficult to manufacture 
two SPDs with the same responses for different degrees of freedom. 
That is, practical SPDs present efficiency mismatch. With the efficiency 
mismatch, Eve can partially control which detector clicks by subtly 
sending desired signals to Bob”. For example, most of QKD systems 
use two gated avalanche photodiode detectors, which produce a 
time-dependent efficiency mismatch. Eve can perform a time-shift 
attack?”**, by shifting the arrival time of each signal, so that Bob’s de- 
tection results are biased depending onthe time shift. Our strategy to 
counter the time-shift attack is that our detector works in free-running 
mode. We record all the detection events and post-select the detection 
windows such that the detection efficiency is guaranteed to be ata 
nominal level. For efficiency mismatch in other degrees of freedom”, 
we use optical filters to filter out the input light and eliminate the mis- 
match in the frequency and spatial modes. 


Detector-blinding attack. In the detector-blinding attack”®, Eve usesa 
continuous bright laser illumination to force SPDs to work in the linear 
mode. The SPDs are then no longer sensitive to single photons, and 
are converted into classical intensity detectors. Eve can control which 
detector clicks by sending Bob properly tailored classical pulses. Inthe 
laser damage attack*®, Eve can use a strong damaging laser illumina- 
tion to change the properties of the SPDs completely. To counter the 
detector-blinding attack and the laser-damage attack, as illustrated 
in Extended Data Fig. 5, we install an additional circuit to monitor the 
anode of the load resistance in the detection circuit. We test the attack 
during the experiment by sending a bright laser pulse illumination. 
These results are shown in Fig. 3b. In normal operation (without blind- 
ing pulses), the output voltage of the monitoring circuit is below1.2 V, 
corresponding to standard avalanching signals. At timet~ 0.2 ms, Eve 
performs the blinding attack using 12 pW and a 2-ps-long laser pulse 
at a repetition rate of 100 kHz. The output of the monitoring circuit 
clearly exceeds 1.2 V, because a large current caused by the bright laser 
illumination passes through the load resistance. Consequently, we 
could set a secure threshold on the voltage of monitoring circuit: if 
the voltage is higher than the threshold, it exposes the blinding attack. 


Detector dead-time attack. The basic principle of this attack is the 
dead-time effect of aSPD”*. After a detection event, a detector does not 
respond to the incoming photons during atime window ranging from 


several nanoseconds to tens of microseconds. If Bob has a detection 
event during atime period when one detector is in the dead-time period, 
while the other one is active, Eve could easily infer which detector has 
a click. Our detector works in the free-running mode, and all detec- 
tion events are collected. The countermeasure is that we monitor the 
status of the detectors and use only those detection events for which 
all detectors are active to generate keys. 


Beam-splitter attack. In a polarization-based QKD system, Bob typi- 
cally exploits an1 x 2 beam splitter to passively choose the measurement 
basis. In the standard case, a photon will randomly pass through the 
beam splitter, thus randomly selecting a rectilinear basis or a diagonal 
basis. However, in practice, the splitting ratio of the beam splitter is 
wavelength-dependent, that is, the centre wavelength has a coupling 
ratio of 50:50, whereas the coupling ratio varies for other wavelengths. 
Consequently, Eve can control the measurement basis by sending 
Bob photons with different wavelength’. To avoid this attack, we use 
broad-bandwidth and narrow-bandwidth wavelength filters to filter 
the input light on Bob’s station. The characterizations of these two 
filters are shown in Fig. 3a. The beam splitter ratio within the filtered 
bandwidth is characterized in Extended Data Fig. 6. 


Spatial-mode attack. In a free-space QKD system, the detector has 
different sensitivities for different spatial-mode photons, especially 
when the detector is coupled with a multi-mode fibre. Eve could exploit 
the spatial-mode efficiency mismatch and perform the spatial-mode 
attack*°. To counter this attack, we place a spatial filter in front of the 
beam splitter to make the efficiencies of different detection paths 
uniform. With the spatial filter, the characterization of the detection 
efficiency in spatial domain is shown in Fig. 3c. 

In general, the practical security of implementation is essentially 
guaranteed by the fair-sampling assumption. The countermeasures to 
the abovementioned attacks comprise the use of active components 
to guarantee the fair-sampling assumption. In the frequency mode, 
broad-band and narrow-band frequency filters are employed to filter- 
ing the input light. In the temporal mode, free-running detectors are 
applied to post-select the time windows of detection events. In the 
spatial mode, spatial filters are placed before the collimating lens of 
measurement devices. In polarization mode, we use the polarization 
encoding for QKD, thus monitoring the QBER to ensure the security. 
In future, we may also combine our entanglement-based QKD system 
with the measurement-device-independent QKD protocol*! to make 
detection immune to all detector attacks. 


Security analysis 

The main goal of our security analysis is to calculate the practi- 
cal security rate by considering the issues of the finite-key size and 
device imperfections. We remark that our security analysis is for 
entanglement-based QKD with trusted and characterized devices, that 
is, inadevice-dependent scenario”. We start witha security proof for an 
ideal QKD protocol by following the Shor-Preskill security proof. We 
then extend the security analysis to the practical case of the finite-key 
effect by using the approach of uncertainty relation for smooth entro- 
pies®. Finally, we extend the analysis to address the security issues of 
device imperfections by using the Gottesman-Lo-Liitkenhaus-Preskill 
(GLLP) framework“. 

Ideal QKD refers to the case where an infinite number of signals are 
generated and the devices to run the QKD protocol are as perfect as 
described by theoretical models. The security proof for ideal QKD was 
established in the early 2000s by Mayers*, Lo and Chau* and Shor 
and Preskill*’. 

Shor and Preskill employed the idea of the Calderbank-Shor-Ste- 
ane quantum error correcting code to provide a simple framework 
for security proof. In an entanglement-based QKD such as the BBM92 
protocol’, when Alice and Bob both measure quantum signals inthe Z 


basis, an error may occur when the outcomes are different. We can call 
it a bit error. The phase error can be defined as the hypothetical error 
if those quantum signals were measured in the basis complementary 
to the Zbasis. Inthe Shor-Preskill security proof, the bit error correc- 
tion is classical error correction and the phase error correction is PA. 
The crucial part is to perform the PA, in which one needs to estimate 
the phase error rate. For the key bits measured in the Z basis, the phase 
error rate can be estimated by measuring the key bits in the X basis. The 
Z-basis security rate for ideal QKD is given by 


Ry > Q,[1- H{E,) - HE) 


where Q, is the sifted key rate per signal in which both Alice and Bob 
select the Z basis, F, and FE, are the QBER in the Z and X bases, and 
H(x) = -xlog.x - (1- x)log,(1 — x). Similarly, secret keys can also be 
generated in the X basis, and the analysis for the rate R, is the same. 
The total ideal key rate is R, = R,+ Ry. Note that an entangled source 
is basis-independent (or uncharacterized), and the security proof for 
QKD with an uncharacterized source is given in ref. ”. 

We remark that in order for a successful estimation of PA, one needs 
to make sure the sampling in the complementary basis is fair, whichin 
practical realizations raises two major issues: the finite-key effect (that 
is, statistical fluctuations) and device imperfections (that is, violating 
the fair sampling), discussed below. 


Finite-key analysis 

We first define the security in the finite-key scenario with the compos- 
able security definition framework*”*®, A secure key should satisfy two 
requirements. First, the key bit strings possessed by Alice and Bob 
need to be identical, that is, to be correct. Second, from the view of 
anyone other than Alice and Bob, say Eve, the key bit string should be 
uniformly distributed, that is, should be secret. Practical issues, such 
as the finite data size and non-ideal error correction, mean that Alice 
and Bob cannot generate an ideal key via QKD. In reality, it is reason- 
able to allow the key to have small failure probabilities, €,,, and €,.., for 
correctness and secrecy. We say that the QKD protocol is ¢-secure with 
E> Ecor + Eco if it is €,,,-correct and ¢,,.-secret**. Specifically, we define k, 
and k, to be the key bit strings obtained by Alice and Bob. A QKD proto- 
colis defined to be ¢,,,-correct if the probability satisfies Pr(k, =K,) < Ecor 
A QKD protocol is defined in trace distance to be ¢,,,-secret, if 
[(1-Paport)/2]|Par— Us ® Pell $ Execs Where py, is the classical quantum state 
describing the joint state of k, and Eve’s system 9,, U, is the uniform 
mixture of all possible values of k,, and P,,,,, is the probability that the 
protocol aborts. 

There are two main approaches to analyse the finite-key security 
of QKD: one is based on smooth min/max entropy®** and the other 
one is based on complementarity”. Recently, these two approaches 
have been proved to be unified”. The estimation of the phase error 
rate is the most important part of the Shor-Preskill security analy- 
sis. Owing to statistical fluctuations in the finite-key case, the phase 
error rate used for evaluating the amount of PA cannot be measured 
accurately. Instead, Alice and Bob can bound the phase error rate via 
certain complementary measurements”. Specifically, for the Z-basis 
security key in entanglement-based QKD, Alice and Bob can bound the 
underlying phase error rate £,’ by sampling the qubits in the X basis. 
This is a typical random sampling problem. We can use the Serfling 
inequality” to estimate the probability that the average error on the 
sample deviates from the average error on the total string”. We obtain 
the upper bound for E,’ as 


, (ny + Ilog(/ésec) 
Ey’ <Ey+, Di Atig 1) 


where n,and n, are the number of coincident counts in the Zand X 
bases. 


By using the approach of the uncertainty relation for smooth entro- 
pies®, the Z-basis secret key length Lis given by 


(nz + Dlog( =) 2 
sr i nzH(Ez) - log 


l,=Nnz-NnzH| Ey +) a 


2ny (Ny nz) EcorEsec 


Similarly, the X-basis finite-key secret key length /, can be calculated, 
and the total key length is /=/,+ ly. 


Security proof for imperfect devices 

In practice, owing to device imperfections, there exist deviations 
between realistic QKD systems and the ideal QKD protocol”. To achieve 
practical security in a QKD system, Alice and Bob need to character- 
ize these imperfections carefully and take them into account in the 
practical security analysis. Notably, a general framework for security 
analysis with realistic devices was established in ref. **. In this frame- 
work, Alice and Bob need to characterize their devices to see how much 
deviation there is from the ideal ones assumed in the security proofs. 
One can employ typical distance measures, like fidelity and trace 
distance, to quantify the deviation, and then consider this deviation 
in PA. 

Our entanglement-based QKD is source-independent, which ensures 
that the imperfections in the source can be ignored. All we need is 
to carefully characterize the imperfections in the detection side. In 
general, the (known and to be known) side channels on the detection 
side? 307849 primarily violate the key assumption of fair sampling. 
We perform implementations by following the squashing model** 
to guarantee the fair sampling assumption. In a squashing model, 
an arbitrary quantum state (from the channel) is first projected to 
a two-dimensional subspace before the Zand X measurements. So, 
we implement a series of single-mode filters in different degrees of 
freedom, including the frequency, spatial and temporal modes. None- 
theless, practical filters normally have finite bandwidth, which will 
cause small deviations for detection efficiencies, that is, a detection 
efficiency mismatch*?. Our security proof for imperfect devices 
will primarily consider the deviation of the detection efficiency, 
and analyse this imperfection into the PA by following the GLLP 
framework“. 

We assume the lower bound of detection efficiency is 7,, so the detec- 
tion efficiency of the ith detector can be written as 7,(1+ 6,), where 
6; quantifies the deviation of efficiency. Suppose that if we can add 
attenuation with transmittance 1/(1 + 6,) just before the ith detector, 
then we would obtain equal efficiency for all detectors. In doing so, 
the number of Z-bits (or X-bits) will be reduced by a fraction, upper 
bounded by A =1-1/(1+ 6)”. In our experiment, we quantify that 6; is 
upper bounded by 6;< 1.47% (see Extended Data Table 1). This deviation 
can be considered in PA, thatis, the estimation of phase error rate as F,’/ 
(1-A) (ref. **). Overall, after considering the finite-key size effect and 
the efficiency deviation, the secret key length, is given by: 


(nzt+ Dog ;*-) 
Ext) sec 
2ny (ny + Nz) 2 


TA —f, n7H(Ez) - nzA - log 


Lz =Nnz-NzH) ae 
cor™ sec 


The analysis of the secret key length L, for the key bits in the X basis is 
the same. The total finite-key lengthis 1 =L7+ Ly. 


Data availability 


The data that support the findings of this study are available from the 
corresponding authors on reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Satellite-to-Delingha link efficiencies under 
different weather conditions. a, The data in previous work” was taken in 
different orbits during the period of 7 December 2016 to 22 December 2016. 
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b, The data in current work was taken in different orbits during the period of 6 
September 2018 to 22 October 2018. Here the change of link efficiencies on 
different days was caused by the weather conditions. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Multiple orbits of satellite-to-Delingha link efficiencies under good weather conditions. Stable and high collection efficiencies were 
observed during the period of October 2018 to April 2019. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| The finite-key secret key rate R versus the QBER. For 4.5% anda secret key rate of 0.12 bits per second are demonstrated over 
the 3,100s of data collected in our experiment, a QBER of below about 6.0% is 1,120 km. If one ignores the important finite-key effect, the QBER in ref. is 
required to produce a positive key. The previous work”? demonstrated a QBER slightly lower than the well known asymptotic limit of 11% (ref. *’). 

of 8.1%, which is not sufficient to generate a secret key. In this work, a QBER of 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Schematics of the detection and blinding-attack monitor is shown in the dot-dash diagram. A resistor-capacitor filter anda 
monitoring circuit. The biased voltage (HV) is applied to an avalanche voltage follower are used to smooth and minimize the impact on the signals. 
photodiode through a passive quenching resistance (R, =500 kQ) anda The outputs of an analogue to digital converter (ADC), ata sampling rate of 
sampling resistance (R,=10 kQ). The avalanche signals are read out as click or 250 kHz, are registered by computer data acquisition (PC-DAQ). R1, resistor; 


no-click events through a signal-discrimination circuit. The blinding signal Cl, capacitor; OA, operational amplifier. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| The transmission of the beam splitter within the selected bandwidth of wavelength. 


Extended Data Table 1| Parameters of the system detection efficiencies 


Serial number Current(A) Dark counts (cps) Efficiency (%) 


B5213 0.956 55 53.31 
B4973 0.9 207 53.64 
B4976 1.064 60 53.16 
B5214 0.984 55 53.16 
B4972 0.966 32 53.78 
B4974 0.929 55 53 

B4977 1.067 64 53.16 


B4978 0.965 26 53.16 


cps, counts per second. 
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Extended Data Table 2| Comparison of the results between this work and the earlier experiment”’ 


Time (orbit) Coincidence counts Fidelity QBER Ss 
. . 93 290s (1) 268 0.869 + 0.085 6.55% + 4.25% (estimate) 
Earlier experiment 
1059s (6) 1167 -- 8.10% + 1.59% (estimate) 2.37 + 0.09 
. 226s (1) 1021 -- 4.74% + 1.23% (estimate) 2.56 + 0.07 
This work 
3100s 6200 0.910 + 0.007 (estimate) 4.51% + 0.37% -- 


S, Bell parameter. 


Extended Data Table 3 | Typical quantum attacks and our countermeasures 


Attack Brief Description Countermeasure 
Detector efficiency mismatch?” °” °° Eve exploits efficiency mismatch to control detectors Free-running detectors 
pee Eve manipulates the detectors by sending bright light Monitoring electronics 


Detector blinding 
Detector damage”? 
Detector dead-time”® 


Eve sends ultra-strong light to damage the detectors Monitoring electronics 
Eve controls the detector by exploiting dead time Free-running detectors 
Frequency filter 


Beam-splitter ratio is wavelength-dependent 
Spatial filter 


Beam-splitter2® 


Spatial-mode*° Detectors have efficiency mismatch in spatial domain 


Data are from refs, 909740, 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Measured correlation coefficients required for the CHSH inequality 


E (1, ¢2) (0°, 22.5°) (0°, 67.5°) (45°, 22.5°) (45°, 67.5°) 
Value -0.700 0.612 -0.700 -0.544 
Deviation 0.0415 0.046 0.047 0.060 


E, joint polarization correlation; @, and @,, measurement angles of Delingha and Nanshan ground stations, respectively. 
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Gratings’ and holograms’ use patterned surfaces to tailor optical signals by 
diffraction. Despite their long history, variants with remarkable functionalities 
continue to be developed**. Further advances could exploit Fourier optics®, which 
specifies the surface pattern that generates a desired diffracted output through its 
Fourier transform. To shape the optical wavefront, the ideal surface profile should 
contain a precise sum of sinusoidal waves, each with a well defined amplitude, spatial 
frequency and phase. However, because fabrication techniques typically yield profiles 
with at most a few depth levels, complex ‘wavy’ surfaces cannot be obtained, limiting 


the straightforward mathematical design and implementation of sophisticated 
diffractive optics. Here we present a simple yet powerful approach to eliminate this 
design-fabrication mismatch by demonstrating optical surfaces that contain an 
arbitrary number of specified sinusoids. We combine thermal scanning-probe 
lithography® * and templating’ to create periodic and aperiodic surface patterns with 
continuous depth control and sub-wavelength spatial resolution. Multicomponent 
linear gratings allow precise manipulation of electromagnetic signals through 
Fourier-spectrum engineering °. Consequently, we overcome a previous limitation in 
photonics by creating an ultrathin grating that simultaneously couples red, green and 
blue light at the same angle of incidence. More broadly, we analytically design and 


accurately replicate intricate two-dimensional moiré patterns 


11,12 13,14 


, quasicrystals 


and holograms’, demonstrating a variety of previously unattainable diffractive 
surfaces. This approach may find application in optical devices (biosensors”, 


lasers®? 


, metasurfaces‘ and modulators”’) and emerging areas in photonics 


(topological structures”, transformation optics” and valleytronics”). 


A patterned optical surface can be described as a Fourier sum of 
sinusoidal waves. Each component represents a specific spatial 
frequency (g = 2m/A with period A) that interacts with an impinging 
beam. For applications, diffractive surfaces should ideally contain 
only the frequencies of interest. However, they are typically obtained 
by etching patterns into surfaces to a fixed depth, creating arrays of 
vertical elements (trenches, holes and pillars) dictated by fabrication 
rather than design. This not only contributes unwanted spatial frequen- 
cies, complicating the optical response, but restricts the number of 
desired Fourier components that can be included. Appropriate place- 
ment of the elements (for example, aperiodically’°?"*"8) can offer some 
additional control. Alternatively, the collective response from arrays 
of smaller elements—nanoscale, subwavelength resonators—can be 
exploited in metasurfaces™*. However, no approach has yet offered 
complete control over the Fourier components ina diffractive surface. 
If such an approach were available, simple analytical formulas could 
immediately specify the sum of sinusoids needed to obtain a complex 
desired output. 

Wavy surfaces are in principle achievable using greyscale lithog- 
raphy”, which spatially adjusts the exposure of a polymeric resist to 
produce patterns with multiple depth levels. The surface profile can 
then be transferred into the underlying substrate via etching. However, 


greyscale lithography has not yet provided sufficient spatial resolu- 
tion or depth control to create arbitrary optical surfaces. Similarly, 
interference lithography, which exposes the resist to multiple over- 
lapping optical beams, can generate complex diffractive surfaces”. 
But they contain at most a few spatial frequencies, constrained by the 
exposure wavelengths. 

To obtain arbitrary control over the Fourier components, we first 
designed our structure by taking the Fourier transform of the desired 
diffraction pattern. After converting this analytical function into a 
two-dimensional (2D) greyscale bitmap (8-bit depth with 10 nm x10nm 
pixels; see Methods and Extended Data Fig. 1), we then use thermal 
scanning-probe lithography® *to raster-scan a heated cantilever witha 
sharp tip across a polymer film, locally removing material to match the 
bitmap depth at each pixel. The simultaneous monitoring of the surface 
topography by the tip for feedback means that arbitrary surfaces with 
sub-nanometre depth control and high spatial resolution (<100 nm) 
can be written at about 6s pm”. These profiles can provide diffractive 
elements directly or be used as an etch mask or template. We exploit 
templating to replicate the pattern in other materials’. 

Figure 1 demonstrates our approach with sinusoidal gratings 
modulated in one dimension (1D, periodic in x, constant in y), tem- 
plated into silver (Ag), with one, two or three Fourier components 
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Fig. 1| Fourier surfaces modulated in one dimension. a, d, g, Scanning-electron 
micrographs (SEMs, 30° tilt) of Ag gratings with 1, 2 or 3 sinusoidal components. 
The insets show the sinusoidal amplitudes A, and spatial frequencies g;. All design 
parameters are given in Extended Data Table 1.b, e, h, Measured (atomic force 
microscopy) and targeted surface topographies for the structures ina, d and g. 
Scan lengths are 11.3 pm and represent a single line in the structures. All target 
functions account for a slight distance miscalibration in the thermal scanning 
probe. The measured RMS error for the patterns are 1.8 nm, 2.1nm and 2.3nm, 
respectively (see Methods). c, Experimental (left) and modelled (right) 


(Fig. la, d, g). Ag was chosen as a low-loss metal to explore 
non-transparent reflective gratings. The insets show the targeted ampli- 
tudes, A,, and spatial frequencies, g;, for sinusoid i (see the Methods for 
the analytical formulas for all surfaces). Because our structures are 
finite in size, their Fourier spectra will be slightly broader than in the 
analytical design (see modelling in Methods). The measured topog- 
raphies for the patterns (Fig. 1b, e, h) show that the process faithfully 
reproduces the targeted profile with 1.8-2.3 nm root-mean-square 
(RMS) error (See Methods and Extended Data Fig. 2). These low values 
indicate that the desired Fourier components are dominant. Indeed, 
a detailed analysis for the single sinusoid (Extended Data Fig. 2) 
shows that the second harmonic is the largest error component with 
an amplitude of only 3.5% of A, (0.9 nm). 

To test the optical response of our gratings, we measure 
angle-resolved reflectivity spectra by imaging the back focal plane of 
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angle-resolved reflectivity spectra (energy versus in-plane photon wavevector 
along the grating, k,, with k, ~ 0) for the structure in a. The orange lines represent 
decreased reflectivity at photon angles that launch surface plasmon polaritons 
(SPPs). These lines trace the SPP dispersion, displaced into the light cone by g,. 
The black region represents energies and angles accessible in experiment 
(Extended Data Fig. 3). f, The two-component grating provides two photon-SPP 
coupling channels, doubling the orange lines. i, The three-component grating 
was designed to exhibit two plasmonic stopbands. 


an optical microscope onto a spectrometer*®”’ (Methods; Extended 
Data Fig. 3a). Each sinusoidal component (here periodic in x) can 
provide momentum g; = (211/A;)X (where X is the unit vector along x) 
to an impinging beam. These contributions can affect the outgoing 
angle of the radiation or lead to electromagnetic surface waves— 
surface plasmon polaritons (SPPs)—that propagate along the Ag-air 
interface with in-plane wavevector Kgpp. We use the latter process 
(photon-SPP coupling) to characterize the capabilities of our surfaces. 

We measure reflectivity as a function of the in-plane wavevector k, 
of the incoming light. Figure Ic plots results for the single-sinusoidal 
grating for k)=k,x (that is, energy versus k, with k, = 0; see Extended 
Data Fig. 3b). A linear polarizer was used to select only p-polarized 
light, which couples to SPPs (Methods). Decreased reflectivity (orange 
lines) occurs when k, + g;=Kgpp. Thus, the grating creates a photon-SPP 
coupling channel, allowing the plasmonic dispersion to be optically 
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probed. The match between the data and our analytical model 
(Fig. 1c; Methods), both here and below, confirms the fidelity of our 
process. See also Extended Data Fig. 4. 

By including additional Fourier components, increasingly complex 
diffractive surfaces can be constructed. With two spatial frequencies 
g,and g, (Fig. 1d, e), two photon-SPP coupling channels open (Fig. 1f). 
Furthermore, SPP-SPP coupling arises if one of the spatial frequencies 
satisfies Kcpp+g,=k¢pp, where Kgpp and kgpp are wavevectors for SPPs 
propagating in different in-plane directions. This leads toa plasmonic 
stopband*°” (Extended Data Fig. 3b). Extended Data Fig. 5 shows an 
example at k, =0 when g, =2g,. Although we have focused so far on the 
spatial frequencies of the sinusoids, our fabrication approach also 
allows independent control of their phase and amplitude. In Extended 
Data Fig. 5, phase is used to render either the upper or lower stopband 
edge ‘dark’ (not coupled to photons)”. Extended Data Fig. 6 uses ampli- 
tude to tune the stopband width (in energy) from 0 eV to about 0.5 eV. 
More generally, by adding further sinusoids, more complex plasmonic 
dispersions can be obtained. For example, Fig. 1g shows a 
three-component grating that results in multiple stopbands. These 
can be placed at arbitrary energies and incident photon angles. 
Although the surface profile (Fig. 1h) would be difficult to intuit, Fou- 
rier design followed by our process leads directly to the desired 
response (Fig. li). When such Fourier surfaces are converted into con- 
ventional two-depth-level gratings, the response is corrupted by 
unwanted spatial frequencies (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

The control of sinusoidal components, shown above for patterns 
modulated in 1D with all g, along X, can be extended to patterns modu- 
lated in 2D (Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). For example, if we sum two sinu- 
soids, one with g, along X and the other with g, rotated by 10° from X, 
we obtain the moiré spatial interference pattern in Fig. 2a. Fora 40° 
rotation, the pattern in Fig. 2b results. Because these gratings now 
provide in-plane momentum along bothX and j, we plot reflectivity 
versus in-plane wavevector components k, and k,, taking a fixed-energy 
slice from the full dispersion diagram (Extended Data Fig. 3c). The 
linear polarizer used in Fig. lwas removed (Methods). The experimen- 
tally accessible wavevectors for sucha ‘k-space image’ (due to our finite 
collection angle) are within the solid white circles in Fig. 2c, d. The 
measured reflectivity exhibits two pairs of orange arcs, each pair rep- 
resenting solutions to k, + g;=K.pp (Extended Data Fig. 3d). Both plots 
(Fig. 2c, d) also include the 2D Fourier transform of the surface profile; 
the Fourier components +g, and +g, appear as orange spots outside 
the white circle and quantitatively explain the measured arcs. Even for 
only a10° rotation, which leads to subtle intricacies in the surface pat- 
tern (Fig. 2a), the expected diffraction is observed. 

Our approach can also exploit different basis functions. Extended 
Data Fig. 7c, dshows a circular sinusoidal grating and a moiré interfer- 
ence pattern generated from two such gratings. Functions with vary- 
ing local spatial frequencies can also be employed. Figure 2e shows a 
sinusoidal ‘zone plate’ (Methods). In general, such structures can act 
as Fresnel lenses to focus electromagnetic radiation by diffraction, 
representing a unit of holographic information. Here, our zone plates 
have dimensions appropriate for X-ray optics””*, with the added benefit 
of continuous depth control, highly desirable for this application™. 

While the number of spatial components is arbitrary, several impor- 
tant symmetries can be generated by combining only a few sinusoids. 
Figure 3a, bshows a periodic pattern created from three sinusoids with 
60° rotation between them. The resulting profile is hexagonal, with 
sixfold rotational symmetry, a typical design for 2D arrays of holes or 
pillars. However, in our structure, the 2D Fourier spectrum is specified. 
The corresponding k-space image (Fig. 3c) reveals six orange arcs from 
photon-SPP coupling. Figure 3d, e shows a surface with 12-fold rota- 
tional symmetry created from six sinusoids with 30° rotation between 
them. Ink-space, 12 orange arcs appear (Fig. 3f). This profile, which does 
not possess translational symmetry, would be quasiperiodic ifinfinitely 
extended. Similar photonic quasicrystals using quasiperiodic arrays 
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Fig. 2 | Fourier surfaces modulated in two dimensions. a, b, SEMs (45° tilt) of 
moiré patterns in Ag from two superimposed sinusoids: one with g, along X and 
the other with g, rotated by 10° or 40° fromX, respectively. See Extended Data 
Fig. 7.c,d, Measured k-space images (inside solid white circles) for photons 
(570 nm wavelength) reflected from patterns inaandb, respectively. k,andk, 
are normalized by the magnitude of the photon wavevector, Ky. Four orange 
arcs appear, caused by decreased reflectivity when photons launch SPPs with 
wavevector Kepp, that is, when k; + g;=Kspp. +g, and +g, are shown as orange 
points outside the white circles. Their positions are determined from the 2D 
Fourier transform of the surface profiles used to define the structures. Inc and 
d, we see that k, =—g, + Kspp forms an orange arc in k-space. e, SEM (45° tilt) ofa 
Ag sinusoidal zone plate. For all structural design parameters, see Extended 
Data Table1. 


of trenches or holes have been reported for laser applications’°>*. 
However, optimizing their design is computationally intensive and 
still results in 2D Fourier spectra with many unwanted spatial frequen- 
cies. Our structures are designed with simple analytical functions and 
exhibit precise control over the Fourier components. 

To demonstrate the utility of our approach, we address a current limi- 
tation in photonics. The push for miniaturized optical systems has led 
to waveguides integrated into a single thin layer that exploits diffractive 
optics for in- and outcoupling of light”°**. For these devices, multiple 
wavelengths should ideally be diffracted between free-space beams and 
propagating waveguide modes at acommon angle. However, current 
single-spatial-frequency gratings cause them to diffract at different, 
highly specific angles, resulting in bigger, more complicated devices. 


75 


0 0 0.8 
kdko kJ/kg 
Fig. 3 | Periodic and quasiperiodic Fourier surfaces. a, d, SEMs (45° tilt) of 
periodic and quasiperiodic optical Fourier surfaces templated in Ag with 6- and 
12-fold rotational symmetry, defined when three and six sinusoids are 
superimposed, respectively. b, e, Measured topographies (obtained during 
patterning) for the polymer films (PMMA/MA; see Methods) used to template 
the structures inaand d, respectively. All sinusoids have A = 600 nm and their 
corresponding vectors g, are oriented in-plane, as shown, spaced by 60° and 
30°, respectively. c, f, Measured k-space reflectivity images for photons 
(570 nm wavelength) incident onthe patternsinaand d, respectively. Six and 12 
orange arcs appear, caused by decreased reflectivity when photons launch 
SPPs with wavevector Kspp, that is, when k, + g;=Kspp (dashed white lines). k, and 
k, are normalized by the magnitude of the photon wavevector, ky. For all 
structural design parameters, see Extended Data Table 1. 


With Fourier surfaces, a simple solution is immediately available. 
Three spatial frequencies can be included onasingle surface to diffract 
three colours at acommon angle. Figure 4a, b shows sucha profile, 
designed, implemented and templated in Ag. The three sinusoidal 
components simultaneously couple red, green and blue photons at nor- 
mal incidence (Fig. 4c), as seen by the three reflectivity dips in Fig. 4d, 
which arise due to photon-SPP coupling. 

Additional applications of optical Fourier surfaces can benefit from 
deeper structures and a diverse material library. We patterned polymers 
of various refractive index (Methods) up to about 300 nm deep. When 
these deeper surfaces are templated into Ag, the resulting Fourier sur- 
faces can provide efficient diffraction gratings (Extended Data Fig. 8). 
For a p-polarized beam at normal incidence, we measured 97 + 5% in 
the +1 and —1 diffraction orders for a single-component sinusoidal 
grating. With two sinusoidal components, a ‘blazed’ Fourier surface 
is obtained that diffracts nearly all intensity intojust the +1 diffraction 
order. The polymer profiles can also be transferred into substrates 
via etching, for example silicon (Si; Fig. 4e) or silicon nitride (SiN,; 
Extended Data Fig. 9). With this we could amplify the profile depth®. Like 
the patterned polymer, the etched substrate can provide a multi-use 
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Fig. 4| Applications of Fourier surfaces. a, Comparison of the measured 
(atomic force microscopy) and targeted surface topography (accounting fora 
slight distance miscalibration in the thermal scanning probe) for a Ag Fourier 
surface that couples red, green and blue photons at normal incidence to SPPs. 
Scan length is 22.0 um. The profile contains three sinusoids with design 
periods A, =620 nm, A,=520nmandA,=445nm.b, SEM (30° tilt) of the Ag 
Fourier surface ina. The inset shows the sinusoidal amplitudes A,and spatial 
frequenciesg;. All design parameters are given in Extended Data Table1. 

c, Cartoon of the coupling of red, green and blue light simultaneously at normal 
incidence. d, Measured reflectivity as a function of photon wavelength for light 
at normal incidence (within +0.25°). The three prominent reflectivity dips 
(coloured asa visual guide) correspond to the coupling of red, green and blue 
light at normal incidence. e, SEM (45° tilt) of a12-fold rotationally symmetric 
quasicrystal, defined with twelve sinusoids, etched into Si. For design 
parameters, see Extended Data Table 1. 


template’. Extended Data Fig. 9 shows a titania (TiO,) Fourier surface 
templated from an etched Si substrate. 

Thus, ‘wavy’ diffractive surfaces can be provided for a broad spec- 
tral range (X-ray to infrared). Templating, extendable to rollable sub- 
strates”, enables high-throughput production of many materials 
including active and multilayer solids**”’. Optical wavefronts can be 
manipulated (including direction, phase and polarization**”) with 
diffractive surfaces that can be accurately placed within or on top of 
elements in integrated photonic devices, allowing miniaturized optical 
systems”°**, Thus, researchers in photonics can exploit the previously 
unavailable capabilities of optical Fourier surfaces to address applica- 
tions as well as to explore emerging phenomena. 
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Methods 


Fourier-surface design 

All surfaces were designed using analytical functions. In general, 1D 
real-space height profiles, f(x), can be obtained from the desired Fourier 
spectrum, F(X), via the 1D inverse Fourier transform: 


fQ)= J. F(K)e"““dk (1) 


Kisaspatial-frequency variable and F(K) describes the spatial frequen- 
cies (g) contained in the surface profile. Similarly, 2D height profiles, 
f(x,y), follow from the 2D inverse Fourier transform of F(K,, K,): 


1 


S(x,y) = Qw? 


Jf Faq Kel dK,dk, (2) 


K,,and K, are spatial-frequency variables along the x and y axes. For f(x) 
and f(x,y), the origin is placed in the middle of the pattern for bothx and 
y. All functions are defined for the pattern in the polymer surface, where 
xand ylie in-plane and zis perpendicular. In these formulas, the height of 
the surface is defined relative to the unpatterned flat surface where z=0. 
Note that the Fourier spectra in equations (1) and (2), used to calculate the 
infinitely extended real-space surface profiles, neglect finite-size effects. 
The finite dimensions of the experimental profile lead to broadening of 
the Fourier spectra (see Methods section ‘Analytical model’). 

For the Fourier surfaces in Figs. 1 and 4 and Extended Data Figs. 1, 2, 
4,5, 6, 8 and 9, the Fourier spectrum is sufficiently simple (with one, 
two or three Fourier components, assuming infinite size in x, y) that 
the height profile can be written as a sum of sinusoids: 


f(x) = 2 Ajcostgx+ g)-A (3) 


where A,, g; and @; are the amplitude, spatial frequency, and phase, 
respectively, for component i. Note that in equation (3), the sinusoidal 
surface profiles in the polymer are vertically shifted in z by —-4. When 
templating is used to transfer the pattern to Ag, the surface profile is 
inverted and vertically shifted in z by +A. For clarity, all parameters for 
our polymer surfaces are provided in Extended Data Table 1. 

For the Fourier surfaces in Figs. 2a, b, 3a, d, 4e and Extended Data 
Figs. 7, 9, the height profile was given by: 


fy) = Y A;coslg.(xcos6; + ysinG) + p,]- A (4) 


where 6, is the in-plane rotation angle from thex axis for componenti. 
The circular Fourier surfaces in Extended Data Fig. 7 follow: 


f(r, 0)= ¥ A,cosgilr- +9) -A (5) 


where rand @are the radial distance and polar angle, respectively. ris 
the coordinate in the surface plane and is a function of rand 6. r;is the 
centre of circular component i. The sinusoidal zone plate” in Fig. 2e 
follows the function: 


flr) =A Giz (6) 


where A is an amplitude and Z is a characteristic length. 


Bitmap generation 
The analytical functions defining the Fourier surfaces are converted 
into bitmaps. The overall dimensions in x and y are chosen for the 


structure, and the analytical function is mapped ontoal0nmx10nm 
pixel grid. The normalized depth of the structure in z was assigned 
for each pixel by discretizing the total normalized depth to 256 levels 
(8-bit precision). The physical patterning depth was assigned for each 
pixel by inputting the maximum physical depth of the structure to 
the thermal scanning-probe control software (see Methods section 
‘Fourier-surface fabrication’), which then assigned the physical depth 
for each pixel based on its 8-bit depth level. The entire process flow, 
from analytical mathematical design to pattern transfer to an optical 
material, is depicted in Extended Data Fig. 1. 


Materials 

1-mm-thick glass microscope slides and 1-mm-thick, 2-inch-diameter 
and 4-inch-diameter Si(100) wafers (1-10 © cm resistivity) were pur- 
chased from Paul Marienfeld and Silicon Materials, respectively. 
Ag (1/4-inch-diameter x 1/4-inch-long pellets, 99.999%), Au (1/8-inch- 
diameter x 1/8-inch-long pellets, 99.999%), TiO, sputter targets 
(200 mm diameter, 99.95%), and ultraviolet-curable epoxy (OG142-95 
and OG116-31) were obtained from KurtJ. Lesker, ACI Alloys, FHR Anla- 
genbau, and Epoxy Technology, respectively. Tungsten dimple boats 
(49 x 12 x 0.4 mm?) were bought from Umicore. Two polymer resists 
from Allresist GmbH were used: PMMA/MA [AR-P 617, poly(methyl 
methacrylate-co-methacrylic acid), 33% copolymer, 3% dilution in ani- 
sol] and CSAR[AR-P 6200, containing poly(a-methylstyrene-co-methyl 
chloroacrylate) in anisol]. For electron-beam lithography, the CSAR 
resist was developed using AR 600-546 from Allresist. Silicon can- 
tilevers for thermal scanning-probe lithography with a tip radius of 
~3-5 nm were provided by SwissLitho (SL2015-2-HPL, SL2016-3-HPL, 
SL2018-13-HPL and SL2018-2-MBS). Hydrochloric acid (HCI, 37%), nitric 
acid (HNO,, >65%), sulfuric acid (H,SO,, >95%), and ammonium fluoride 
+ hydrofluoric acid etching mixture (AF 875-125) were purchased from 
Sigma-Aldrich. Hydrogen peroxide (H,O,, 30%) was obtained from VWR 
Chemicals. Acetone and isopropanol (IPA) were provided by the Binnig 
and Rohrer Nanotechnology Center (BRNC) at IBM Zurich, where the 
templates were fabricated. 


Fourier-surface fabrication 

A Si wafer was typically used as the sample substrate. It was removed 
from its factory packaging in the cleanroom and used directly. The 
polymer resist layer was spin-coated onto it using a two-step proce- 
dure. For PMMA/MA or CSAR, the resist solution was deposited onthe 
sample surface and accelerated at 500 rpms7‘to500rpmfor5s. Then 
the PMMA/MA (CSAR) was accelerated at 2,000 rpms ‘to 2,000 rpm 
(2,500 rpm) fora total time of 40s. After spin-coating, the PMMA/MA 
(CSAR) layer was baked at 180 °C for 5 min (150 °C for 1 min). For the 
deeper Fourier surface structures in Extended Data Fig. 8, the PMMA/ 
MA spin-coating and baking procedure was repeated to double the 
thickness of the resist layer from ~150 nm to ~300 nm. 

For thermal scanning-probe lithography, the substrate/polymer 
stack was placed in a NanoFrazor Explore (SwissLitho). A cantilever 
witha sharp tip was loaded into the cantilever holder, which was then 
attached to the NanoFrazor scan head. The tip was brought close to 
the sample and an auto-approach function achieved surface contact. 
The tip position, temperature response and sample tilt were calibrated. 
The temperature at the base of the tip was set to an initial value between 
700 °C and 950 °C, depending on the cantilever model. Calibration 
scans were performed to optimize the patterning depth of the sinusoi- 
dal structures. The bitmap defining the desired Fourier surface was then 
loaded into the NanoFrazor software. The tip was scanned across the 
patterning surface on a10 nm x 10 nm pixel grid. A force pulse (~6 pts) 
was applied at each pixel to match the depth level of the bitmap in 
the polymer resist. As the tip patterned the surface, it simultaneously 
measured the topography as in contact-mode atomic force micros- 
copy (AFM). The measured error between the written pattern and 
the desired pattern was passed to a feedback loop such that the write 
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force could be adjusted to reach the desired depth level, if necessary. 
The scan progressed until all pixels in the design were patterned into the 
surface, at which point the tip was available to write the next pattern. 

To obtain Ag diffractive surfaces, Ag was thermally evaporated® 
(KurtJ. Lesker, Nano36) onto the patterned polymer film at a pres- 
sure of about3 x 10’ mbar. A tungsten boat loaded with Ag pellets was 
heated to deposit at arate of 25 As”. The process was stopped when the 
film thickness was around 750 nm. A glass slide was then affixed with 
ultraviolet-curable epoxy (0G142-95) onto the exposed Ag surface, 
and the glass/epoxy/Ag stack peeled off, revealing a Ag surface with 
the negative of the initial pattern in the polymer surface. 

SiN, surfaces were obtained by using a Si/SiO,/SiN, stack as a sub- 
strate. A layer of SiO, 2,000 nm thick was thermally grown onto a 
Si wafer, followed by chemical vapour deposition of a layer of SiN, 
200 nm thick. The wafer was diced into 1.5 cm x 1.5cm pieces for ther- 
mal scanning-probe lithography using PMMA/MA as the polymer. 
The pattern in the polymer film was transferred into the underlying 
SiN, substrate via reactive-ion etching (Oxford Instruments, NPG 80) 
using a gas mixture of 50 standard cubic centimetres per minute (sccm) 
CHF, and 5sccm O,. The etching was performed at a chamber pressure 
of 55 mTorr, with 100 W radio-frequency power and a SiN, etch rate of 
45 nm min™ for 5 min, where the depth of the transferred pattern in 
SiN, was approximately the same as the depth in the polymer pattern 
(approximately 1:1 selectivity). Afterwards, the substrate was ultra- 
sonicated in acetone, followed by isopropanol, and blowndry withN,. 

To obtain Sisurfaces for either direct use or for templating, the pat- 
ternin the polymer film was transferred into the underlying Sisubstrate 
via inductively coupled plasma etching (Oxford Instruments, Plasma 
Pro) using a gas mixture of 17.0 sccm SF,, 17.5 sccm C,F, and 60 sccm 
Ar. The Si etching was done at a chamber pressure of 20 mTorr, witha 
forward power of 50 W, andat arate of -25nm min ‘for 6.33 min, where 
the depth of the transferred pattern in Si was approximately the same 
as the depth in the polymer pattern (approximately 1:1 selectivity). 
After etching, the sample was sonicated for 2 minin acetone and 2 min 
in IPA, followed by 5 min of O, plasma cleaning at 600 W. 

Patterned TiO, samples were obtained by using patterned Si tem- 
plates. A 25-nm-thick Au layer was thermally evaporated onto the 
patterned Si wafer at a pressure of approximately 3 x 10 mbar and 
arate of 10 As”. TiO, was then radio-frequency-sputtered onto the 
exposed gold surface (von Ardenne, CS 320 S) with 400 W, achamber 
pressure of 4 x 10° mbar, and 14 sccm Ar, for 160 min, resulting in an 
approximately 300-nm-thick film. A glass slide was then affixed with 
ultraviolet-curable epoxy (OG116-31) onto the exposed TiO, layer, and 
the glass/epoxy/TiO,/Au stack peeled off, revealing a TiO,/Au surface 
with the negative of the initial pattern in the Si surface. Finally, the Au 
layer was removed by immersing the sample in aqua regia (4:1 mixture 
of HCI:HNO,) for 5 min. Afterwards, the sample was rinsed in deionized 
water and blown dry withN,. 


Binarized-surface design and fabrication 

For each Fourier surface in Fig. 1 with height profile f(x) (see Extended 
Data Table 1), a binarized version was fabricated by electron-beam 
lithography and etching, followed by templating (see Extended Data 
Fig. 4). The binarization followed a published thresholding procedure“. 
This required the electron-beam lithography resist to be exposed 
wherever f(x) +4<0O. The Si substrate was then etched in these 
locations. 

To prepare the samples, 2 x 2cm chips (diced froma 4-inch-diameter, 
1-mm-thick Si wafer) were cleaned by sonicating for 2 min in acetone 
and 2 minin IPA, followed by 5 min of O, plasma cleaning at 600 W. 
CSAR (electron-beam lithography resist) was deposited on the sam- 
ple surfaces and accelerated at 500 rpms ‘to500 rpm for 5s ina first 
spin-coating step. In a second step, the samples were accelerated at 
2,000 rpms ‘to 2,000 rpm fora total time of 40 s. After spin-coating, 
the samples were baked at 150 °C for 1 min. The samples were then 


loaded into an electron-beam lithography system (Vistec, NFL 5) and 
patterned by exposing the resist layer where specified by the thresh- 
olding procedure“. After exposure, the samples were developedin AR 
600-546 for 1 min, and subsequently rinsed in IPA. The patterns were 
etched to depths approximately matching that of the correspond- 
ing Fourier surfaces from Fig. 1 with HBr-based reactive-ion etching 
(Oxford, Plasmalab System 100). The Si etching was done using 40 sccm 
HBr at achamber pressure of 3 mTorr, with a forward power of 200 W, 
radio-frequency power of 20 W, and at a rate of approximately 30 nm 
min” for 2 min. After etching, the resist was removed by subsequent 
sonication in acetone and in IPA, followed by 2 min of O, plasma cleaning 
at 600 W, adip in buffered hydrofluoric acid (1:7 mixture of AF 875-125 
and H,0O), and rinsing with H,O. The samples were cleaned in piranha 
(1:1 mixture of H,SO,:H,O,) for 15 min, ultrasonicated in H,O andin IPA, 
and blown dry withN,. (Caution: care should be taken with piranha as 
it reacts violently with solvents and other organic materials.) These 
binarized surfaces were then replicated in Ag using the same procedure 
as for the Fourier surfaces. 


Surface-topography characterization 

The topography of the Fourier surfaces was measured by the scanning 
probe during patterning and independently verified with AFM on the 
templated Ag surface. The topography of our Ag single-sinusoidal 
surface (Fig. 1a, b) is analysed in Extended Data Fig. 2. AFMscans (Bruker, 
Dimension FastScan AFM with a Bruker NCHV-A cantilever) were col- 
lected in tapping mode under ambient conditions. The raw data was 
processed by first removing the instrumental high-frequency scan noise 
inthe scanning-probe analysis software Gwyddion (version 2.54, http:// 
gwyddion.net). Next, row alignment and plane-levelling were performed 
in MATLAB (version 2019a, http://ch.mathworks.com/products/matlab. 
html) to obtain the corrected data, shown in Extended Data Fig. 2a. 
These data were then analysed by fitting a sinusoidal function (with 
the form shown in Extended Data Table 1 for Fig. 1a; periodic along x, 
constant in y), where the fit parameters and residuals were extracted. 
The amplitude and period of the fitted function were A, = 25.5 nm 
(2% larger than design value) and A = 610 nm (1.7% larger than design 
value), respectively. As we obtained a consistent horizontal distance 
error in both our etched and templated gratings, we attributed this 
error to a distance miscalibration in the thermal scanning probe. The 
RMS error between the design function and measured topography for 
the structure in Fig. la was found to be 1.8 nm after this error was taken 
into account. A similar procedure was used to extract RMS errors for 
other Fourier surfaces, as reported in the legends of Fig. land Extended 
Data Fig. 9. See Extended Data Fig. 2 for further details. For the photonic 
diffraction gratings in Extended Data Fig. 8, aslight nonlinearity inthe 
patterning of deeper structures was also taken into account. 


Optical characterization 

The optical-characterization setup is depicted in Extended Data Fig. 3a. 
Ag surfaces were measured with an inverted optical microscope (Nikon, 
Eclipse Ti-U) equipped with a 50x air objective (Nikon, TU Plan Fluor, 
numerical aperture NA = 0.8). A halogen lamp was used to illuminate 
the sample. The lamp filament was imaged onto the back focal plane of 
the microscope objective. After a beamsplitter, the light was focused 
onto the sample and then collected by the same objective. Reflected 
light was transmitted through the beamsplitter and passed througha 
circular aperture in the real-space image plane to isolate the structure 
of interest. The back focal plane was imaged onto the entrance slit of an 
imaging spectrograph (Andor Shamrock 303i) where it was relayed to 
a sensitive digital camera (Andor Zyla PLUS sCMOS) for image acqui- 
sition. Reflectivity measurements were obtained for both dispersed 
k-space measurements (Fig. Ic, f, i, Extended Data Fig. 4b, d, f, Extended 
Data Fig. 5b and Extended Data Fig. 6b-i) and k-space images (Fig. 2c, d 
and Fig. 3c, f), by acquiring a background image, a reference image 
and asignalimage. The background, reference and signal images were 


recorded by acquiring the counts when no light was incident on the 
camera, when light was reflected from flat Ag on the sample and when 
light was reflected from the pattern of interest, respectively. The final 
reflectivity image was calculated using: 


Reflectivity (%) 
= 100 x (Signal-Background)/(Reference-Background) 


(7) 


For the dispersed k-space measurements, a grating (150 lines mm 


blazed at 500 nm) was inserted into the imaging path in the spectrom- 
eter such that the light was spectrally dispersed along one axis of the 
camera. The spectrometer slit was parallel to k,. A linear polarizer was 
inserted into the collection path to select only p-polarized light, which 
couples to SPPs. Thus, in a single acquisition, the dispersion relation 
(energy versus in-plane momentum along the surface modulation, k,, 
with k, ~ 0) could be measured. The experimental window is overlaid 
with a schematic of the theoretical SPP dispersion in Extended Data 
Fig. 3b. 

For the k-space images, a bandpass filter centred at 570 nm witha 
full-width at half-maximum (FWHM) of 10 nm was placed in the excita- 
tion path. The linear polarizer was removed from the detection path 
such that the measurement collected all polarizations equally. The slit 
at the entrance of the imaging spectrograph was opened completely 
and the k-space image was relayed to the camera using a mirror instead 
of a diffraction grating to eliminate stray diffracted light. Aschematic 
of this measurement, performed at anarrow range of photon energies 
selected by the bandpass filter, is depicted in Extended Data Fig. 3d. 
A cartoon of the complete light cone and SPP dispersion is depicted 
in Extended Data Fig. 3c. 

The reflectivity spectrum in Fig. 4d was obtained by plotting the 
dispersed k-space measurement for the three-component Fourier 
surface in Fig. 4b at a fixed angle of incidence (near normal incidence). 
Spectra were averaged over a collection angle of +0.25°. 


Analytical model 
Optical modes bound toa periodic surface have an electric-field profile 
of the form 


E,(r) =e Tu, (nr) (8) 


where k is the Bloch wavevector of the mode, and u,(r) is a function 
with the same periodicity as the surface. We consider a grating pro- 
file with modulation in one dimension, like those in Fig. 1, for whichall 
surface Fourier components i have an in-plane wavevector g,=g.X. 
The overall periodicity 2m/G of the surface profile can be much longer 
than any of the periodicities {2n/g,, 211/g,, ..., 21/g,,} of the N constit- 
uent sinusoids: 


G*=LCM(g7, 85) By) (9) 


where LCM denotes the least common multiple. For example, the 
grating in Fig. 1g has an overall design periodicity of 2m/G = 96.6 um 
and G=0.0650 um". The full field profile of a mode E,(r) contains 
all in-plane wavevector components (k, + G, k,) with any integer n. 
However, to calculate the plasmonic dispersion and stopbands of our 
Fourier surfaces in Fig. 1, we do not need the full field profile. Instead, 
we canuse a relatively simple coupled-mode model with a limited basis, 
which only accounts for first-order coupling between plane waves dif- 
fering in wavevector by g; of one of the sinusoids of the grating. 

Ona flat Ag-dielectric interface, SPP modes have in-plane wavevec- 
tor k,pp with magnitude: 


(10) 


where w is the SPP angular frequency, c is the speed of light in 
vacuum and €,, is the frequency-dependent relative permittivity of the 
metal. The relative permittivity of the dielectric €, is assumed to be 
frequency-independent. We note that when calculating k.,, for Figs. 2, 3, 
we used €,= 1.061. This value was determined by fitting the SPP dis- 
persion for an independent sample. Extracting a relative permittivity 
slightly above 1 was perhaps due to residual polymer on the Ag surface 
after templating. For the structures in Fig. 1, our fabrication process 
had been improved and €,=1 was extracted and used for modelling. 

In Fig. 1, we measure the dispersion of our Fourier surfaces along the 
k, direction. Stopbands in this direction arise whenever 2k,,p=g;for one 
of the sinusoids iin the grating. This occurs at energies: 


he 
ho; = er, (11) 
where f=h/(2m) with h as Planck’s constant, and 


Nop = [En(@)Eq/LEn(@) + Eq] is the effective refractive index of the SPP 
mode onthe flat Ag-dielectric interface. Although the SPP dispersion, 
and any stopbands therein, lie outside the light cone, we can measure 
astopband if some sinusoid / provides momentum to couple free-space 
photons to SPPs. The stopband will then appear in our reflectivity 
measurement at a photon in-plane wavevector with magnitude: 


Q; 1 1 


To calculate the stopbands and the SPP dispersion for our Fourier 
surfaces more rigorously, we use a coupled-mode model. We cou- 
ple SPPs—surface waves with wavevector component k,.o = Kspp—to 
surface waves with k,.; = Kspp — g; for all sinusoids i € {1, 2, ..., N} inthe 
surface profile. The coupling can be described by an interaction matrix 
H, which has dimensions (N+ 1) x (N+1). The diagonal elements of the 
matrix are the energies that a surface wave of wavevector component 
k,, would have ona flat Ag-dielectric interface. We obtain these ener- 
gies by evaluating the inverse of equation (10), @(Kspp), at Kspp = |ky, |: 


(12) 


Hy = hoa ky) (13) 


For this, we use the relative permittivity data ¢,,(w) of template-stripped 
Ag (ref.?) and €4=1 for air. The off-diagonal elements of the matrix, H;, 
describe the interaction between surface waves iand/j. For simplicity, we 
consider only coupling involving the SPP wave, which has a wavevector 
component k,.o=Kspp, and neglect coupling between surface waves with 
i>1and/=1. Thus, the only non-zero off-diagonal elements of Hare: 


Ho; = Hig= hl; (14) 


Here /;,is the (real-valued) rate at which the surface sinusoid i of the 
surface profile couples a surface wave with k,.o (that is, the SPP ona flat 
Ag-air interface) to a surface wave with k, ,. This rate determines the 
width of the stopband AF, = 2f/, owing to the grating component 
i. Extended Data Fig. 6 shows that we can control this by tuning the 
corresponding amplitude A, of the sinusoid*”. For Fig. 1i, we estimated 
values of [, based on the dispersion data and plugged them into the 
model. 

By solving for the eigenvalues of H, we obtain the energies F, of the 
coupled modes. The eigenvectors v; describe their composition in 
terms of the surface-wave basis functions. For each coupled mode, the 
first component of the eigenvector v;, represents its SPP character. 

So far, we have treated the coupling matrix H for a single value of Kgpp. 
However, to calculate dispersion plots suchas those in Fig. 1, we must 
determine the eigenvalues and eigenvectors of H for a range of Kgpp. 
Thus, we considered a series of kspp values, labelled by me {1, 2, ..., Mj, 
from 0 and 25 pm ‘in M=5,001 steps of 0.005 pm”. At each Kp, the 
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corresponding coupling matrix H,, yields a set of (V+ 1) mode ener- 
gies F,,,;and (N+ 1) values v,,;o for their corresponding SPP character 
(the coefficient for the contribution of the SPP with k,.. = Kspp,_ to the 
eigenvector of coupled mode/). 

Now, in addition to coupling surface waves, we must include the fact 
that each sinusoid /in the surface profile (/¢ {1, 2, ..., N}) can enable 
free-space photons to excite SPPs if |kspp- g,|< @/c (that is, if the 
in-plane momentum required from the photon is inside the light cone). 
Free-space photons with in-plane wavevector k, =(k,, 0) canexcite SPPs 
if the momentum from sinusoid / matches coupled mode i with 
substantial SPP character v;5. We account for photon-SPP 
momentum-matching by considering the effect of grating components 
lagain only in first order. Starting with the dispersion calculated inthe 
last paragraph (N+ 1lenergies £,,,at each Kspp »), we generate N copies 
of this dispersion by shifting the wavevector value to Kn ;= Kspp.m— & 
for alll {1, 2, ...,N}. These k,, are the k values for which grating com- 
ponent /can in principle enable SPP incoupling. Then we copy and 
mirror the entire dispersion in the (k=0) axis, realizing that the entire 
problem is symmetric under inversion of the propagation direction of 
the modes. We thus obtain 2N copies of our calculated dispersion, 
some of which may fall entirely outside the experimental range of 
wavevectors and energies. We consider that at each point (k,,, E,,;) OF 
(Kno Emi, With m € {1, 2, ...,M} ie {0,1,2,...,N}and/€ {0,1,2,...,N} 
the coupling to SPPs is proportional to /7v?, ; o. This reflects that, for 
first-order coupling, the magnitude of the admixture is proportional 
to the SPP character of the coupled mode. We thus obtain a model 
function for the incoupling Vas a function of the photon in-plane 
wavevector component k, and energy ha of: 


M 
V(ky, ho) = ae (15) 


iM = 


N 
wl Um, m,i,0O(Ky + km, JO(AW = Eni 
[=0 


where 6 is the Kronecker delta function. Finally, we broaden V by 
convolution with a function: 

P(k,) = sinc?(k,d/2) (16) 
in the k, direction that accounts for the finite length d= 9 um of our 
gratings. We also convolute V with a Gaussian function Q(fw) witha 
variance of o? = (15 meV)’ in the hw direction to match the experimen- 
tal broadening. This arises from a combination of finite instrumental 
resolution, losses and the finite range of k, values for reflected photons. 
The convolved function (V * P « Q) (k,, Aw) is plotted in Fig. Ic, f, i. 


Quantification of diffraction efficiencies 

We experimentally quantify the diffraction efficiencies of Fourier 
surfaces (Extended Data Fig. 8) with an optical k-space excitation and 
imaging setup. We illuminate the sample with monochromatic light at 
normal incidence and quantify the fraction of light that is diffracted and 
leaves the sample at off-normal angles. Light from a supercontinuum 
laser source (NKT, Fianium, repetition rate 7.8 MHz) was filtered toa 
linewidth of about 1nm using a tunable filter box (NKT, LLTF Contrast) 
and was collimated after the output of a single-mode fibre using an 
objective (Nikon, TU Plan Fluor 10x, NA 0.3). After passing through a 
750-nm short-pass filter, a fraction of the beam was directed to a power 
meter using a beam splitter. The remaining beam was sent through 
a reflective neutral-density filter and a linear polarizer (polarization 
direction, s or p, as specified in Extended Data Fig. 8) before being 
focused onto the centre of the back focal plane of a microscope objec- 
tive (Nikon, TU Plan Fluor 50 x , NA 0.8) using a lens with focal length 
f=750 nm (placed a distance f before the back focal plane). In this 
optical configuration the sample of interest in the focus of the micro- 
scope objective was illuminated with light from a narrow set of solid 


angles centred around normal incidence. The finite size of the focused 
laser beam on the back focal plane resulted in a defocused Gaussian 
illumination spot on the investigated sample. The light reflected and 
diffracted by the sample was collected through the same microscope 
objective, redirected with a beam splitter and used to image the back 
focal plane of the microscope objective onto a sensitive digital camera 
(Andor, Zyla PLUS sCMOS). A real-space aperture in the relay system of 
the collection path was reduced to a diameter comparable to the side 
length of the Fourier surface. In this optical configuration, the illumina- 
tion wavelength A was varied between 450 nm and 700 nm in steps of 
Inm while recording one back focal plane image per wavelength step 
with 5 ms acquisition time. This process was done subsequently for 
the Fourier surface under investigation and for flat Ag as a reference. 
Aseparate image without laser illumination was subtracted from each 
k-space image to remove the background counts of the detector. The 
k-space images were subsequently corrected for power fluctuations 
of the supercontinuum source (as measured with the power meter), 
resulting in two sets of k-space images for the investigated Fourier 
surface and the flat Ag reference, respectively. The k-space images of 
the reference sample showed a bright spot centred around k,=k,=0 
with summed intensity /,,,(A), corresponding to specular reflection 
of the beam impinging on and exiting from the flat reference surface 
at normal incidence. For Fourier surfaces periodic along the x direc- 
tion additional spots were observed centred around k, =g;, k,=0 with 
i=+1. The intensity of each spot /,(A) was extracted by summing the 
corresponding pixels of the k-space images. The diffraction efficien- 
cies were calculated as 7,(A) =/,(A)/I,.(A), corresponding to the fraction 
of impinging photons diffracted into diffraction order i. We note that 
this formula neglects reflection losses from flat Ag (a few per cent). 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Design and fabrication of Fourier surfaces. a, Design create a single sinusoid in the polymer resist, (ii) an optically thick (>500 nm) Ag 
ofa Fourier surface. The analytical formula for the desired surface profile layer is thermally evaporated onto the polymer, (iii) a glass microscope slide is 
(here, a single sinusoid modulated in 1D) is converted into a grayscale bitmap. affixed to the back of the Ag layer using ultraviolet-curable epoxy, and (iv) the 
Each10 nm x 10 nm pixel has a depth level between O and 255 (8-bit). Thebitmap —glass/epoxy/Ag stack is stripped off the polymer film. Alternative fabrication 
contains the sinusoidal function in the horizontal direction within the white pathways for transferring the Fourier surface pattern to other materials are 
border, which is constant along the vertical direction. The pixels in the white presented inthe Methods. c, SEM (30° tilt) of asingle-component Fourier 
border are set to the minimum depth level. b, Process flow showing the surface transferred to Ag via templating. The initial analytical design is 


patterning steps for Ag Fourier surfaces: (i) The hot scanning tip is used to replicated accurately in the final Ag surface. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| Topography characterization. a, AFM micrograph of 
the measured topography (colour scale) for a single-sinusoidal Ag grating. The 
RMS roughness of the unpatterned flat Ag film is 1.6 nm, extracted from the 
area indicated by the green dashed box. The RMS roughness of the patterned 
flat Ag film is 1.3 nm, extracted from the area indicated by the blue dashed box. 
The area indicated by the red dashed box is used for fitting and analysis of the 
surface profile. b, 2D fit of a sinusoidal function (yellow/brown surface) to 
topography data (blue dots) from the region indicated in the red dashed box in 
a. The amplitude of the fitted function is A,=25.5 nm (2% larger than design 
value) witha period of A = 610 nm (1.7% larger than design value). Such 
horizontal errors were consistent over many samples and attributed toa 
distance miscalibration in the thermal scanning probe. The RMS error between 


Data and 2D fit 


Residual error in fit region (nm) 
30 


20 


4-10 
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the design function and measured topography was found to be1.8 nm after this 
horizontal error was taken into account. c, Measured topography (colour scale) 
of the structure ina, plotted only for the fit region (red dashed box ina), scaled 
fromthe minimum depth value to the maximum depth value and centred at 
zero. The inset shows a line cut (alongg,atg,=0, whereg,andg, are the 
components of g along the x and y axes, respectively) from the 2D Fourier 
transform of the measured topography in the fit region, normalized to the peak 
value at g,. The second harmonic at g,/g,=2 is barely visible and has an 
amplitude of 3.5% of the peak at g,/g, =1, corresponding toa real-space 
amplitude of 0.9 nm. d, Residual error (colour scale) between the data and the 
fitted function, plotted for the fit region as inc. For comparison, the data are 
scaled over the same range as inc, centred at O. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Optical measurement of plasmonic Fourier surfaces. 
a, Schematic of the optical setup used for k-space reflectivity measurements. 
Further details are in the Methods. The inset shows a vector diagram of light 
with wavevector k, incident at angle 6 ona Fourier surface pattern with period 
A.BS, beamsplitter. CMOS, complementary metal-oxide-semiconductor 
digital camera. b, Schematic of the dispersion diagram (energy versus in-plane 
wavevector component, k,) for free-space photons incident ona sinusoidal 
grating with k, =0 (asin Fig. 1). By tuning 6, photons have access to the shaded 
region inside the light lines (solid blue lines). The red lines show the SPP 
dispersion, kspp. Dashed green curves indicate the SPP dispersion displaced by 
the grating spatial frequency g. Inside the light line, these curves represent 
where free-space photons can couple to SPPs, and vice versa (that is, where 


Light cone SPP dispersion 


At fixed E 


k, +2 =Kspp). AStopband of width AF opens when counter-propagating SPPs are 
coupled byg. The blue trapezoidal region depicts the experimentally 
accessible area on the dispersion diagram, limited by the spectral window of 
the spectrometer along £, and the angular window of reflected light collected 
by the microscope objective along k,.c, Schematic of the dispersion diagram 
for free-space photons incident ona surface, plotted for bothin-plane 
wavevectors, k, and k,. The light line and SPP dispersion in b are both cones 
(blue and red lines, respectively). d, A slice through the dispersion diagraminc 
at fixed energy. Free-space photons incident ona surface can have wavevectors 
inside the light cone (blue-shaded region). The SPP dispersion is the larger red 
circle. Dashed green circles show solutions to k, + g=Kgpp. In this example, 
8=8x. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Further analysis of the Ag Fourier surfaces in Fig. 1. angle-resolved reflectivity spectra measured for the sinusoidal surfaces shown 
a,c, e, Measured (AFM) and targeted surface topographies for the same ina,cande (left) and their binarized versions (right). The data for the sinusoids 
sinusoidal structures as in Fig. 1a, d and g (blue) and their ‘binarized’ versions arethesameas the left sides of Fig. Ic, f,i. The optical responses of the 
(red). The data for the Fourier surfaces represent half of the scans shown in binarized gratings are clearly corrupted by the unwanted spatial frequencies in 
Fig. 1b, e, h. The scan lengths for the binarized versions are 5.9 pm, 6.0 pm and the structure. g-i, Normalized line cuts (orange curves) through the 
5.5 1m, respectively. For each Fourier surface, a binarized profile was obtained reflectivity data shown in the left panels in b, d and fat 500 nm, 600 nmand 
using a published thresholding procedure (see Methods). These binarized 600nm, respectively. The black curves show the predicted reflectivity versus 
structures were then fabricated in a Si substrate using electron-beam the absolute value of the in-plane wavevector, |k,|from our model 
lithography and etching. Ag replicas were obtained by templating (see Methods). The comparison reveals good agreement between the model 
(see Methods). The depth scale bars are 50 nm, 65nm and 60nm for both and the data without any adjustable parameters (other than the normalization). 


structures ina, cande, respectively. b, d, f, Comparison of experimental For all structural design parameters, see Extended Data Table 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Control of ‘dark’ band edgesin two-component 
sinusoidal gratings. a, Comparisons of the measured (light blue points) and 
targeted surface topographies (dark blue lines) in the polymer surface, 
measured during patterning. Scan lengths are 11.5 pm. The left grating has the 
height profile f(x) = A,cos(gx + 1) + (A,/2)cos(2gx + @,) - Awith g,=T. The 
grating on the right has the same f(x) except g, = 0. b, The measured reflectivity 
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in k-space (as in Fig. 1) for Ag gratings templated from the structures ina. In 
both the left and right gratings, astopband opens near 1.9 eV, but the choice of 
phase can control whether an optically dark state exists at the lower (left) or 
upper (right) band edge. The band edge with the optically dark state is marked 
with white arrows. For all structural design parameters, see Extended Data 
Table 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| Control of stopband widthin two-component A,=18.5nm,A,=620nm, A, is varied and A,=230nm. A, has values of Onm, 
sinusoidal gratings. a, Comparisons of the measured (light blue points) and 2.5nm,5nm,10nm,15nm,18nm, 20 nmand 25.1nm. b-i, Measured plasmonic 
targeted surface topographies (dark blue lines) in the polymer surfaces, dispersion diagrams for Ag gratings templated fromthe profilesina, from top 
measured during patterning, for structures exhibiting a single stopband. Scan to bottom, respectively. The width of the stopband increases because A, is the 
lengths are 14.5 zm and the left vertical scale bar is 100 nm for all scans. From amplitude of the Fourier component responsible for creating the plasmonic 


top to bottom: a series of two-component sinusoidal gratings, where stopband. For all structural design parameters, see Extended Data Table 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Fourier surface patterns. a, Measured topography 
(obtained during patterning) of the polymer film (PMMA/MA,; see Methods) 
used to template the structure in Fig. 2a. The two spatial-frequency vectors g; 
and g, that define the surface profile are overlaid on the pattern. Here, g, andg, 
have the same magnitude g,=g, = 21/600 nm, and g, is rotated -10° fromg,, 
where g, lies along x. b, Asina, but the template corresponding to the structure 
in Fig. 2b. Again, g, and g, have the same magnitude g, =g, = 21/600 nm, butg, is 


86 nm 


rotated -40° fromg,, where g, lies along X. c, SEM (45° tilt) ofa circular 
sinusoidal Ag grating with A = 600 nm. d, SEM (45° tilt) of two superimposed 
circular sinusoidal gratings, as inc, each with A =600 nm. The centre of one 
gratingis translated +150 nm and the other -150 nm in y from the origin in the 
middle of the pattern. The spatial interference results in a moiré pattern with 
broken circular symmetry. For all structural design parameters, see Extended 


Data Table1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Efficient diffraction from photonic Fourier surfaces. 
a, Comparison of the measured (AFM) and targeted surface topography 
(accounting for aslight distance miscalibration and depth nonlinearity inthe 
thermal scanning probe) for a deeper sinusoidal Ag grating designed for 
efficient optical diffraction. The scan length is 18.5 jum. b, Measured 
diffraction efficiency as a function of photon wavelength for the grating profile 
shownina, for p-polarized illumination at normal incidence. The inset 
illustrates how incident photons (black arrow with wavevector k and electric 
field E indicated) diffract symmetrically into the +1 (red arrow) and -1(green 
arrow) diffraction orders. The red and green curves correspond to the +1and -1 
diffracted intensities, respectively, normalized to the intensity reflected from 
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an unpatterned flat reference spot onthe same Ag sample. The sum of the red 
and green curves (blue line) peaks at about 97%. Owing to fluctuations inthe 
collected diffraction intensity, the measured efficiencies have an estimated 
error of +5%. We also note that our measurement does not account for 
reflection losses in the Ag (a few per cent). c, Asina, but foratwo-component 
sinusoidal Ag grating where the relative phase between the two components is 
chosen to break the mirror symmetry of the structure about the y-z plane. d, As 
inb, but nowthe broken symmetry causes nearly all of the incident light to be 
diffracted into the +1 diffraction order (red curve) fora given wavelength 
range. e-h, As ina-—d, but for s-polarized illumination at normal incidence. For 
all structural design parameters, see Extended Data Table 1. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | SiN, and TiO, Fourier surfaces. a, Comparison of the 
measured (AFM) and targeted surface topography (accounting for a slight 
distance miscalibration in the thermal scanning probe) for a single sinusoid in 
SiN,, transferred via reactive-ion etching (see Methods). Scan length is 11.3 pm. 
b, SEM (30° tilt) ofthe same structure ina. The final profile in SiN, has a 
measured RMS error of 2.5 nm using the same methodology asin Extended 
Data Fig. 2.c, Asina, but for a three-component SiN, grating. Scan length 
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is14.8 1m. d, Asinb, but for the structure inc. The final profile in SiN, has a 
measured RMS error of 3.9 nm using the same methodology asin Extended 
Data Fig. 2.e, SEM (30° tilt) of a12-fold rotationally symmetric quasicrystal, as 
in Fig. 3d, transferred from the patterned polymer into Si via inductively 
coupled plasma etching (see Methods). f, SEM (30° tilt) of the patternine 
transferred into a TiO, thin film via template stripping (see Methods). For all 
structural design parameters, see Extended Data Table 1. 
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Extended Data Table 1| Design parameters for Fourier surfaces 
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Design parameters for all Fourier surfaces demonstrated in this work. The functions are defined for the design to be patterned in the polymer surface, where x and y lie in-plane and zis per- 


pendicular (pointing away from the substrate). A right-handed coordinate system is used with the origin placed in the middle of the pattern in both the x and y directions. In these formu 


las, the 


height of the surface is defined relative to the unpatterned flat surface where z= O. All A; and A; (A) have been rounded to the nearest 0.1 nm (1.0 nm). Analysis of the measured topograp 
for templated Ag gratings shows that the /; values are consistently about 2% larger than the design value (Extended Data Fig. 2), attributed to a distance miscalibration in the thermal sc: 
probe. See Methods. 
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Decrease in processing speed due to increased resistance and capacitance delay is a 
major obstacle for the down-scaling of electronics! *. Minimizing the dimensions of 
interconnects (metal wires that connect different electronic components ona chip) is 
crucial for the miniaturization of devices. Interconnects are isolated from each other 
by non-conducting (dielectric) layers. So far, research has mostly focused on 
decreasing the resistance of scaled interconnects because integration of dielectrics 
using low-temperature deposition processes compatible with complementary 
metal-oxide-semiconductors is technically challenging. Interconnect isolation 
materials must have low relative dielectric constants (x values), serve as diffusion 
barriers against the migration of metal into semiconductors, and be thermally, 
chemically and mechanically stable. Specifically, the International Roadmap for 
Devices and Systems recommends‘ the development of dielectrics with x values of less 
than 2 by 2028. Existing low-x materials (such as silicon oxide derivatives, organic 
compounds and aerogels) have x values greater than 2 and poor thermo-mechanical 
properties. Here we report three-nanometre-thick amorphous boron nitride films 
with ultralow x values of 1.78 and 1.16 (close to that of air, k= 1) at operation frequencies 
of 100 kilohertz and 1 megahertz, respectively. The films are mechanically and 
electrically robust, with a breakdown strength of 7.3 megavolts per centimetre, which 
exceeds requirements. Cross-sectional imaging reveals that amorphous boron nitride 
prevents the diffusion of cobalt atoms into silicon under very harsh conditions, in 
contrast to reference barriers. Our results demonstrate that amorphous boron nitride 


has excellent low-x dielectric characteristics for high-performance electronics. 


Modern high-performance logic and memory devices used in 
multifunctional electronics are constructed using materials and designs 
that have enabled a drastic reduction of transistor size and the packing 
of more circuits in smaller areas’ *°". However, the reduction in the 
dimensions of metal interconnects and the increased packing density 
have led to an increase in the resistance (R) and capacitance (C) delay, 
which is becoming comparable to the operation speed of the devices. 
Ideally, both R and C should be simultaneously reduced to achieve 
continuous scaling of devices. However, the development of electri- 
cally, mechanically and thermally robust low-x materials (x < 2) using 
complementary metal-oxide-semiconductor (CMOS)-compatible 
processes that are good inter-metal and inter-layer dielectrics and act 


as diffusion barriers against electro-migration of metal atoms from 
interconnects has been challenging. 

State-of-the-art strategies for achieving low-x dielectrics have 
involved reducing the polarization strength and density of SiO, 
(x =4) by incorporating fluorine (x = 3.7 for SiOF) or CH; (k = 2.8 for 
SiCOH) and introducing porosity (porous SiCOH or pSiCOH, k=2.4)!”. 
The recommendations of the International Roadmap for Devices and 
Systems (IRDS) for 2028 call for the urgent development of ultralow-x 
dielectrics with x values of less than 2 (refs. =“). IRDS has also indi- 
cated that the greatest challenge concerning interconnect develop- 
ment is the introduction of new materials with reduced dielectric 
permittivity. Boron-based compounds such as BCN and amorphous 
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Fig. 1| Atomic structure of a-BN. a, Low-magnification TEM image of a-BN. b, 
Selected-area electron diffraction image showing a diffuse pattern with no 
discernible crystalline rings. c, High-resolution TEM image. d, Magnification of 


boron nitride (a-BN) have been investigated as potential low-x die- 
lectrics, showing promising results®. However, recent reports on BN 
dielectrics show films with turbostratic structure or high dielectric 
constants that indicate crystalline structure®”*. In this study, we 
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Fig. 2 | Chemical structure ofa-BN. a, b, XPS profiles for the B 1s (a) and N 1s (b) 
peaks. c, Raman spectra of a-BNand epitaxially grown trilayer hBN (used asa 
reference) onaSiO,(300 nm)/Si substrate. The Raman spectrum of the SiO, 
substrate is identical to that of a-BN, suggesting that no distinct crystalline hBN 
modes are present ina-BN. d, FTIR spectrum measured using s-polarized 
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the area indicated by the red box inc, showing a disordered atomic arrangement. 
e, Fast Fourier transform results for the area depicted in d, demonstrating a 
diffuse diffraction pattern that is typical of an amorphous film. 


utilized low-temperature remote inductively coupled plasma-chemical 
vapour deposition (ICP-CVD; see Methods) to obtain 3-nm-thick BN 
layers on Si substrates (See Extended Data Fig. 1 for growth on Cu and 
SiO, substrates). The transmission electron microscopy imaging and 
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radiation at an incident angle of 60°. The absorption peaks near 1,370 cm“ and 
1,570 cm‘ are attributed to transverse optical (TO) and longitudinal optical 
(LO) modes of BN, respectively. e, PEY-NEXAFS spectra for the B K edge of a-BN, 
measured at incident angles of 30°, 55° and 70°, showing no dependence on 
orientation. a.u., arbitrary units. 
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Fig. 3 | Dielectric properties of a-BN. a, Relative dielectric constant as a function 
of frequency for a-BN and hBN. The dielectric constants were determined by 
capacitance-frequency measurements on metal-insulator-metal structures 
(inset). Thick blue and red lines denote averages. b, Statistical distribution of 
dielectric constants measured at 100 kHz and refractive indices (green stars) 
obtained by ellipsometry for a-BN and hBN. The box indicates a region witha 25% 
and 75% distribution relative to the average value, and the top and bottom bars 
mean maximum and minimum values. The number of devices measured in aand 
bis 250 for a-BN and 330 for hBN. c, Density versus dielectric constant for low-x 
materials reported in literature (blue circles) and a-BN (red circle). d, Typical 


diffraction results shown in Fig. 1 reveal that the films are amorphous 
with no discernible long-range order; hence, we refer to the material 
as amorphous BN (a-BN). This is also supported by the analysis of the 
reduced radial distribution function obtained from the electron dif- 
fraction data (see Extended Data Fig. 2a, 2b), which shows broad peaks 
and anearest-neighbour distance of 0.144 nm. Cross-sectional chemi- 
cal mapping confirms that the films consist of B and N (Extended Data 
Fig. 2c). X-ray photoelectron spectroscopy (XPS) was used to obtain 
chemical information. The B/N atomic ratio was found to be about 
1:1.08 (Fig. 2a, b) with the B 1s and N 1s peaks at 190.4 eV and 397.9 eV, 
respectively, indicating that the films are sp’-bonded Band N (refs. ”"*). 
The molecular dynamics simulations shown in Extended Data Fig. 3 
confirm the amorphous structure of the BN films, which is consistent 
with the result in Fig. 1. 

Raman spectra of a-BN and crystalline trilayer hexagonal BN (hBN; 
for comparison) reveal that the hBNE,, mode at 1,373 cm‘is absent in 
a-BN (Fig. 2c)'"8. The Fourier transform infrared spectroscopy (FTIR) 
spectrum in Fig. 2d shows an absorption peak near 1,370 cm‘ that 
is attributed to the transverse optical mode of BN in a-BN. Another 
infrared mode located near 1,570 cm ‘confirms the amorphous nature 
of sp?-bonded BN (ref. ”). FTIR does not show any N-H or B-H bonds 
(Extended Data Fig. 4a). Detailed chemical and density analyses were 
conducted with Rutherford backscattering spectroscopy (RBS) and 
elastic recoil detection analysis (ERDA) and the results are shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 4b-d. 


current density—voltage curves for hBN (approximately 1.2 nm thick; blue curve) 
and a-BN (3 nm thick; red curve) films. Thick blue and red lines denote averages. 
The number of devices measured is 100 for a-BN and 11 for hBN. e, Breakdown 
field versus dielectric constant for low-x materials reported in the literature (blue 
circles) and for a-BN (red circle). f, Cross-sectional TEM images of Co/a-BN/Si 
interfaces after annealing for 1h at 600 °C. The bottom image shows a magnified 
view of the area marked by the red box in the top image. No diffusion of Co 

into Sithrough a-BN is observed. HSQ, hydrogen silsesquioxane; MSQ, 
methylsilsesquioxane; BD, black diamond; FSG, fluorinated silicon glass; OSG, 
organosilicate glass; a-CH, amorphous hydrocarbon. 


Angle-dependent near-edge X-ray absorption fine structure 
(NEXAFS) measurements in partial electron yield (PEY) mode were 
made at the Pohang Light Source-II 4D beamline to investigate the 
chemical and electronic structure of a-BN. In NEXAFS, X-ray absorption 
is used to excite core electrons of B and N to unoccupied states— that 
is, ls electrons are excited to empty m* and/or o* states. In the 1s > m* 
transition, the spatial orientation of m orbitals strongly affects the 
transition probability. Thus, information pertaining to the relative 
orientation of orbitals in hBN layers can be obtained by varying the 
incidence angle of X-rays”°. NEXAFS spectra obtained for the a-BN 
sample at incident angles of 30°, 55° and 70° are shown in Fig. 2e. The 
observed resonance at 192 eV corresponds to the 1s > 7* transition in 
boron”’. The resonance intensity of the 1s > m* transition in a-BN dem- 
onstrates negligible variation with the X-ray incidence angle (Fig. 2e), 
strongly indicating that BN planes are randomly oriented throughout 
the material. Similar conclusions can be drawn from NEXAFS spectra of 
the K edge of N (Extended Data Fig. 4e). Additionally, NEXAFS confirms 
that a-BN is completely sp’-hybridized”°”. For completeness, we also 
deposited BN films at different remote ICP-CVD parameters such as 
power, temperature and pressure. We found that the temperature was 
the most important parameter, with ideal a-BN film deposition occur- 
ring at 400 °C and plasma power of 30 W. Above this temperature we 
obtained nanocrystalline BN (nc-BN), as shown in Extended Data Fig. 5. 

We now discuss the dielectric properties of a-BN. The dielectric con- 
stant is a physical measure of how easily electric dipoles can be induced 
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Table 1| Properties of a-BN and hBN thin films 


Electrical properties Film properties 


Dielectric constant Breakdown Refractive index, Density 

atioO kHz at1MHz field(MVcm") n,at633nm (gcm*) 
hBN 3.28 2.87 4.0 2.16 21 
a-BN 1.78 1.16 73 1.37 21-2.3 


in materials by application of an electrical field. The x value of air or 
vacuum is 1, but electric polarizability in solid-state matter arises from 
dipolar, atomic and electronic components that are most relevant for 
high-performance electronics. The contributions from these can be 
measured asa function of frequency in the range 10 kHz-30 MHz. The 
relative dielectric constants (x) for a-BN and hBNat different frequen- 
cies are shown in Fig. 3a. It can be seen that the x values for hBN and 
a-BN at 100 kHz are 3.28 and 1.78, respectively. The values are aver- 
ages of measurements on more than 250 devices. The distribution of 
the measured values and the corresponding error bars at 100 kHzare 
shown in Fig. 3b and Table 1. Remarkably, at a frequency of 1 MHz, the 
observed x value for a-BN is further reduced to 1.16, which is close to 
the value of air or vacuum. The low x values of a-BN are attributed to 
nonpolar bonds between BN and to the absence of order, which pre- 
vents dipole alignment. Thex values for a-BN compare very favourably 
to other reports in the literature, as shown in Extended Data Table 1. 
We validated the x values from the electrical measurements using 
values obtained by measuring the refractive index (n) of a-BN with 
spectroscopic ellipsometry and using the relationship n? = x (ref. ”). 
The refractive indices of hBN and a-BN ata wavelength of 633 nm were 
found to be 2.16 and 1.37, respectively, as indicated by the green starsin 
Fig. 3b. Therefore, the x values for hBN and a-BN fromellipsometry are 
4.67 and 1.88, respectively—closely matching those obtained with elec- 
trical measurements at 100 kHz. Low-x« dielectric materials are some- 
times made porous to exploit the low x value of air, but this decreases 
the density of the material, which in turn results in poor mechanical 
strength. Figure 3c shows that a-BN possesses the lowest dielectric 
constant at the highest density in comparison with well known low-x 
materials (Extended Data Table 1). We also measured the mechanical 
properties of the a-BN films to confirm their strength. The results of 
nanoindentation measurements shown in Extended Data Fig. 6a, b 
indicate that the hardness and stiffness values of the a-BN films are 
equal to or greater than those of silicon (>11 GPa). The nanoscratch 
test results shown in Extended Data Fig. 6c also suggest that the films 
are very well adhered to the substrates. 

The electrical breakdown strength of a-BN was extracted by meas- 
uring the current density versus the applied bias (Fig. 3d) on vertical 
sandwich-type devices. The data in Fig. 3d reveal that there is a slight 
increase in current density due to Poole-Frenkel tunnelling at low volt- 
ages, whereas above 2.2 V the leakage current increases sharply, leading 
to electrical breakdown. Because the thickness of a-BN is 3 nm, the 
breakdown field is 7.3 MV cm !—nearly twice that of hBN (see Table 1) and 
the highest value reported so far for materials with dielectric constants 
of less than 2, as shown in Fig. 3e. The a-BN film also has an exceptionally 
low leakage current density of 6.27 pA cm “at 0.3 V, thus demonstrating 
its potential for use in 3-nm-node devices. The key dielectric properties 
of a-BN and hBN are summarized in Table 1. 

Akey step in the fabrication of back-end-of-line CMOS-compatible 
logic and memory devices is the deposition of a diffusion barrier 
between the low-x dielectric material and the metal wire intercon- 
nects to prevent metal atom migration into the insulator. Ideally, this 
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step can be eliminated if the low-x dielectric material can also serve as 
the diffusion barrier. We therefore tested the diffusion barrier prop- 
erties of a-BN by depositing an 80-nm-thick cobalt film on a-BN and 
annealing the Co/a-BN/Si devices in vacuum for 1h at 600 °C. These 
annealing conditions are extremely harsh, and under similar conditions 
severe diffusion of Co into Si occurs when TiN is used as the barrier layer 
(Extended Data Fig. 7). By contrast, neither diffusion of Conor silicide 
formation was observed in the cross-sectional transmission electron 
microscopy (TEM) results shown in Fig. 3f (additional datain the form 
of energy-dispersive spectroscopy composition maps are shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 8), suggesting that a-BN can serve as both the low-x 
dielectric and the diffusion barrier. The comparison of the breakdown 
bias in the Co/a-BN/Si and Co/TiN/Si devices at various temperatures 
suggests that the films are stable at high temperatures (Extended Data 
Fig. 9). Our results indicate that a-BN is an excellent low-k material for 
high-performance CMOS electronics. 
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Methods 


Cleaning of silicon substrates 

The Si substrates were ultrasonicated in acetone for 10 min and sub- 
sequently cleaned using iso-propyl alcohol and dried with N, gas. 
Upon completion of the 5-min organic-solvent cleaning process, the 
Si substrates were subjected to O, plasma treatment to remove any 
carbon impurities remaining on the surface and to make the surface 
hydrophilic and enhance its wettability. Subsequently, the substrates 
were immersed in 10% dilute HF solution for 10 min to remove the native 
oxide. Finally, anhydrous ethanol was used to remove the residual HF 
solution and the surface was dried using N, gas. 


Growth ofa-BN 

The clean Si substrates were placed inside the remote ICP-CVD system 
(Extended Data Fig. 1) at the centre of a furnace. A borazine (purchased 
from Gelest) precursor flask was placed ina water bath at -15 °C. The 
bath temperature before the deposition of a-BN was ramped up to 
25 °C. For uniform growth, the substrate was tilted by ~30° using a Cu 
support. Before ramping up the furnace temperature, the pressure 
inside the CVD system was reduced to its base value of 1 x 10“ torr, 
and 20 standard cubic centimetres (sccm) of H, gas was introduced. 
Subsequently, the furnace temperature was increased at the rate of 
10 °C min“ toa set target value (400 °C for a-BN), which was maintained 
for 20 min before starting the deposition. During growth, plasma 
generation was performed at a power of 30 W by activating the ICP 
unit under a flow of borazine gas at 0.05 sccm (controlled by a mass 
flow controller). Growth was conducted for 90 min. At the end of the 
deposition, the borazine flow and plasma generation were terminated, 
and the furnace was cooled to room temperature using 20 sccm of 
H, gas. 


Transfer of a-BN films 
The a-BN films were transferred to arbitrary substrates using the 
hydrofluoric acid transfer technique described in ref. '®. 


Characterization 

Scanning electron microscopy (Verios 460, FEI) and atomic force 
microscopy (Dimension Icon, Bruker) were used to reveal the surface 
morphology of the films, and XPS (K-Alpha, Thermo Fisher) was per- 
formed to determine their chemical compositions. Raman spectra were 
measured using a micro Raman spectrometer (alpha 300, WITec GmBH) 
equipped with a 532-nm laser. To obtain the Raman spectra, samples 
were transferred onto SiO,(300 nm)/Si substrates to amplify the signal 
by multiple reflection”®. FTIR spectra were acquired using a Varian FTIR 
670 spectrometer equipped with a Seagull variable-angle reflection 
accessory. The incident light was polarized using a wire-grid polar- 
izer. NEXAFS was performed using the 4D PES beamline at the Pohang 
accelerator laboratory. During NEXAFS, the samples were attached to 
amolybdenum holder and loaded into a vacuum chamber. The analysis 
chamber, maintained at a base pressure of 5 x 10° torr, was equipped 
with an electron analyser (R3000, Scienta) and an X-ray absorption 
spectroscopy detector with a retarding filter to facilitate operationin 
the PEY mode. For high-resolution imaging and selected-area electron 
diffraction measurements, low-voltage Cs aberration-corrected TEM 
(Titan Cube G2 60-300, FEI) was performed at 80 kV using a mono- 
chromatic electron beam. To facilitate sample observation using TEM, 
the a-BN was transferred onto SiN TEM grids (hole diameter, 1 pm). 
High-resolution cross-sectional TEM (JEM-2100F;JEOL) was performed 
to confirm the barrier performance. 


Molecular dynamics simulations and computations 

We modelled the Si substrate using a six-layer diamond rectangular slab 
having its free surface perpendicular to the zaxis for BN nucleation and 
growth. The slab was periodic in the x-y plane with 18 x 18 repetitions 


of the unit cell, containing a total of 15,552 Si atoms. The top five 
layers were completely unrestrained during the simulations, 
whereas the bottom layer was fixed. The system contained 38,000 
atoms of boron and nitrogen at a 1:1 ratio, with an additional 1,900 H 
atoms (~5%) for consistency with the experimental observations. All 
the simulations were performed using LAMMPS”. Throughout the 
simulation, the temperature of the substrate was held constant using 
a Nosé-Hoover thermostat in a canonical NVT ensemble at tempera- 
ture T= 673 K. The film was grown using the following method: all the 
atoms (boron, nitrogen and hydrogen) were initialized with random 
velocities in a region of height 40 A above the substrate. They were 
constantly thermalized at the growth temperature, and allowed to 
settle and cool on the Si substrate. To prevent premature B-N bond 
formation, the minimal distance between the initial B and Nsources was 
set at 1.90 A, larger than the B-N bond length of 1.44 A in the hBN lat- 
tice. The equation of motion was numerically solved using the velocity 
Verlet integration scheme. Each simulation was run for morethan15 ns 
at atime step of 0.25 fs. After the growth process, the systems were 
further relaxed in an NPT ensemble at 7=300 K. The extended Tersoff 
potential for BN was employed to describe the chemical processes 
(such as bond formation and dissociation) among the atomic spe- 
cies involved. This model potential has been specifically designed to 
correctly describe the dependence of the bonding in B, N and B-N 
systems on coordination and chemical environment. Thanks to its ver- 
satility, it allows the realization of large-scale atomistic simulations with 
more than a few thousand atoms. To describe the interaction within 
the silicon substrate, we used the Tersoff model potential, which has 
been proved to faithfully reproduce both the mechanical and the 
morphological properties of silicon-based systems”®. We treated the 
Si-N and Si-B interactions using the parameterized” Tersoff poten- 
tial, which has been previously employed to study the compositional 
and structural features of Si-B-N networks”®. Finally, we modelled 
all the interactions involving hydrogen using a Lennard-Jones 
potential. 


Ellipsometry 

An automated angle M-2000F rotating-compensator ellipsometer 
equipped with an X-Y mapping stage, focusing probes and accom- 
panying software (Complete-EASE 6.39 from J. A. Woollam Co.) was 
used in this study. Ellipsometric data were acquired in the wavelength 
range 250-1,000 nmwitha resolution of 1.6 nm at incidence angles of 
65°, 70° and 75°. The optical properties of both films were determined 
using the Kramers-Kronig consistent dispersion model using three 
Lorentz oscillators. 


High-resolution Rutherford backscattering and elastic recoil 
detection analysis 

To investigate the elemental composition of the thin films, 
high-resolution Rutherford backscattering spectrometry (HR-RBS)”’ 
was performed by irradiating samples with a450-keV He* beam gener- 
ated by an RBS system (HRBS-V500; Kobe Steel). A magnetic-sector 
analyser with a high resolution of 1.2 keV was used for the measure- 
ments of the thin films. By employing the same system, high-resolution 
elastic recoil detection analysis (HR-ERDA) was simultaneously 
performed for hydrogen using 500-keV N* ions. Typical beam cur- 
rents used in the HR-RBS and HR-ERDA analyses were 40 nA and 6nA, 
respectively. 


Density measurements 

Peaks corresponding to the relevant elements (B, N, O and Si) were 
observed in the HR-RBS spectra. The areas covered by the peaks reflect 
both the thickness and the density of these elements. The areal density 
(atoms per centimetre square) was measured”, enabling the calculation 
of the a-BN film density by considering the element thickness. Oxygen 
from surface contamination was observed. 
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Breakdown voltage and dielectric constant measurements 

The current density-voltage (/-V) and capacitance-frequency (C-f) 
characteristics of the films in metal/a-BN/n-Si stacks were measured 
using a Tektronics K4200A-SCS parameter analyser system and a Karl 
Suss PA-200DS semi-automatic probe station. a-BN-based capacitors 
were fabricated on BN films directly deposited or transferred onto n-Si 
substrates. To prevent polymer contamination during device fabrica- 
tion, ashadow mask with a 200-m-diameter pattern was used, anda 
100-nm-thick Cu electrode was deposited over the a-BN/Sistack. After 
the device fabrication, capacitance-voltage units in the parameter 
analyser system were used to perform the C-fmeasurements. We car- 
ried out the C-fmeasurements in the frequency range 1 kHz-10 MHz 
with a hold bias of 0.5 V and an a.c. drive of +30 mV. The measured 
capacitance values did not change substantially as a function of the 
applied voltage of 0.5 V. Therefore, the relative dielectric constant was 
evaluated using the relation x = Ct/Aé,, where t denotes the a-BN film 
thickness, A represents the area and €, denotes the dielectric constant 
of vacuum. At high frequencies exceeding 5 MHz, considerable noise 
levels were observed in the capacitance, probably owing to the low 
impedance of the a-BN capacitor. Subsequently, the /-V characteristics 
of both film samples were determined using source measurement units 
of the parameter analyser system. The applied voltage was swept from 
0to10 Vwitha resolution of 1 pA anda compliance current of 10 mA. 
Additionally, measurements were carried out at 50-mV voltage steps 
over 10 power line cycles to prevent degradation due to bias stresses. 


Diffusion barrier performance 

To evaluate the performance of the films as diffusion barriers, 
~3-nm-thick samples of a-BN and TiN (deposited by radiofrequency 
sputtering) were deposited on Sisubstrates. Subsequently, the samples 
were coated with 80-nm-thick Co layers using d.c. sputtering. After 
deposition, the samples were placed inside a furnace for annealing. 
The furnace temperature was ramped up at arate of 40 °C min ‘ina 
vacuum of less than 10“ torr. During annealing, thermally activated 
diffusion is expected to occur at the interface between Co and the 
dielectric barrier materials. 


Data availability 


The datasets generated and/or analysed during the current study are 
available from the corresponding authors on reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Growth of a-BN on Cu and SiO, substrates. a—c, Raman 
(a), XPS (b) and EDS mapping (c) images of a-BN grown on copper foils (plasma 
power 30 W, growth temperature 300 °C) and transferred onto SiO, substrates 
for Raman measurements. The typical Raman spectrum of the a-BN filmis similar 
to that of bare amorphous SiO,. d-f, Raman (d), XPS (e) and EDS mapping (f) 
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images of ana-BN film grown directly on SiO, (plasma power 10 W, growth 
temperature 200 °C). The spectra are largely the same for all substrates. The 
dielectric properties obtained from spectroscopic ellipsometry reveal no 
influence of the substrate. Scale bar, 40 nm. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Analysis of the reduced radial distribution function 
obtained from the electron diffraction data and cross-sectional chemical 
mapping of thea-BN film. a, Azimuthally averaged experimental electron 
diffraction intensity of a-BN. b, Reduced radial distribution function, G(r), of 
a-BN obtained from the electron diffraction data. The peak positionr=1.44A 
corresponds to the nearest-neighbour distance of B-N. The G(r) curve was 
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calculated using eRDF Analyser (an open-source interactive GUI for electron 
reduced density function analysis). c, High-angle annular dark-field (HAADF) 
scanning TEM image (left) overlaid with EDS maps of carbon (red), nitrogen 
(green) and silicon (blue). An image with overlaid EDS maps for all elements is 
shown onthe right. Scale bars, 20 nm. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Molecular dynamics simulation. a, b, Side view (a) and 
top view (b) of a-BN grown on Sisubstrates at 673K, calculatedusing molecular denote the densities of different chemical species. The simulated density of 
dynamics simulations. Different atomic species are shown in different colours: a-BNis consistent with the experimental result. The black dashed line 
yellow (Si), blue (N) and pink (B). c, Mass density profile along the transverse corresponds to the measured BN mass density. 


direction (z), obtained from the results shown inaand b. Coloured solid lines 
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Extended Data Fig. 4 | FTIR, HR-RBS, HR-ERDA and NEXAFS analyses of a-BN composition calculated using the HR-RBS and HR-ERDA spectra. e, PEY-NEXAFS 
films. a, FTIR spectra of a-BN, showing the absence of B-H and N-H bonds. Abs, spectra for the N K edge of a-BN, measured at incident angles of 30°, 55° and 70°, 
absorption. b, c, HR-RBS (b) and HR-ERDA (c) spectra of an a-BN film inthe demonstrating a small angular dependence of the N K edge. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Comparison of a-BNand nc-BN films. a, Structure of 
nc-BN film deposited at 700 °C. b, Low-magnification TEM images of nc-BN. 
The selected-area electron diffraction pattern inthe inset shows atypical 
polycrystalline ring pattern. c, High-resolution TEM images of nc-BN, clearly 
showing small crystallites of hBN. The cross-sectional TEM image in the inset 
indicates a layered structure. d, Magnification of the area indicated by the blue 
box inc. e, Fast Fourier transform image showing the hexagonal superstructure 
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of multilayer hBN. f, g, XPS profiles of the B 1s (f) and N 1s (g) peaks observed in 
3-nm-thick a-BN and nc-BN samples. h, Raman spectra of a-BN, nc-BN and 
epitaxially grown trilayer hBN (tri-hBN; 1.2 nm thick; used as reference) samples 
transferred onto SiO,/Sisubstrates. i, FTIR spectra for a-BN (red) and nc-BN 
(blue) measured using s-polarized radiation at an incident angle of 60°. 

The E,, longitudinal optical (LO) modeis related to the amorphous phase of BN; 
see ref.”. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Nanoindentation and nanoscratch test results. 

a, b, Nanoindentation results showing that the deposition of a-BN on Si 
substrates leads to an enhancement in surface hardness and stiffness. The 
average and standard deviation values for the hardness in b are 11.31 + 0.13 for 
a-BN on Siand 10.93 + 0.09 for bare Si. c, Nanoscratch test results revealing that 
ascratch depth of 40 nm (more than 10 times the film thickness) is required to 


delaminate the film, which suggests excellent adhesion with the Si substrate. 
Scanning electron microscopy observations show that the scratch regions are 
clean, with no evidence of delamination of a-BN for ascratch depth smaller than 
40nm. The datasets 1-4 inthe bottom panel represent scratch test data 
obtained at four different positions under the same experimental conditions. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Cross-sectional TEM images of Co(80 nm)/TiN(3 nm)/ and 400 °C for 30 min (c). d, Magnified cross-sectional TEM image (right) and 
Si films after thermal diffusion tests at different temperatures.a—c,Images | EDSline profile (left) of the filmshownina. 
obtained after thermal diffusion at 600 °C for 60 min (a), 600 °C for 30 min (b) 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Large-area cross-sectional TEM images, EDS line profiles. b, EDS maps of Coand Si showing that Cois isolated above the a-BN 
profiles and maps of a Co/a-BN(3 nm)/Si film after thermal diffusion at film and does not diffuse into the Si.c, EDS maps of a magnified areainb. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Breakdown bias at different temperatures for a-BN 
and TiN barriers. 
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Extended Data Table 1| Comparison of dielectric constants of various dielectric materials 
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Laser additive manufacturing is attractive for the production of complex, 
three-dimensional parts from metallic powder using a computer-aided design 
model!?. The approach enables the digital control of the processing parameters and 


thus the resulting alloy’s microstructure, for example, by using high cooling rates and 
cyclic re-heating* ”°. We recently showed that this cyclic re-heating, the so-called 
intrinsic heat treatment, can trigger nickel-aluminium precipitation in an iron- 
nickel-aluminium alloy in situ during laser additive manufacturing’. Here we report a 
Fel9NiSTi (weight per cent) steel tailor-designed for laser additive manufacturing. 
This steel is hardened in situ by nickel-titanium nanoprecipitation, and martensite 

is also formed in situ, starting at a readily accessible temperature of 200 degrees 
Celsius. Local control of both the nanoprecipitation and the martensitic 
transformation during the fabrication leads to complex microstructure hierarchies 
across multiple length scales, from approximately 100-micrometre-thick layers down 
to nanoscale precipitates. Inspired by ancient Damascus steels” “—which have hard 
and soft layers, originally introduced via the folding and forging techniques of skilled 
blacksmiths—we produced a material consisting of alternating soft and hard layers. 
Our material has a tensile strength of 1,300 megapascals and 10 per cent elongation, 
showing superior mechanical properties to those of ancient Damascus steel”. The 
principles of in situ precipitation strengthening and local microstructure control 
used here can be applied to a wide range of precipitation-hardened alloys and 
different additive manufacturing processes. 


Parts built by laser additive manufacturing (LAM) experience a specific 
thermal history. First comes a rapid quenching from the liquid state, 
followed by an intrinsic heat treatment (IHT), that is, cyclic re-heating 
that consists ofa multitude of short temperature spikes®”». In directed 
energy deposition (DED), parts are built layer-wise by laser melting 
of powder fed by a carrier gas through a nozzle’. In DED, the IHT is 
pronounced and hence provides opportunities to locally adjust the 
microstructures’ *>'*, Yet new materials must be tailor-designed to best 
exploit these specific conditions, as conventional alloy compositions 
cannot be expected to perform efficiently as they have been optimized 
for other processing routes, for example, casting or forging. 

We recently showed that the IHT can trigger nickel-aluminium 
(NiAl) precipitation in an iron-nickel-aluminium (Fe-Ni-Al) alloy’. 
This so-called maraging steel draws properties from two important 
phase transformations. Initially, a soft nickel-rich martensitic micro- 
structure forms upon quenching through an austenite-to-martensite 
transformation. This martensite is later hardened by a second phase 
transformation to form intermetallic nanoprecipitates. Therefore, 
conventionally produced as well as LAM-produced commercial marag- 
ing steels (for example, 18Ni-300) need to undergo a costly ageing 


treatment to form property-enhancing intermetallic precipitates” ~. 


Iron-nickel-titanium (Fe-Ni-Ti) alloy systems show extremely fast 
kinetics for Ni,Ti precipitation” °”**, making them ideally suited for 
in situ precipitation hardening by exploiting the short temperature 
peaks during IHT. 

Here the digital control of the DED process parameters allowed us to 
locally exploit these two phase transformations and adjust the micro- 
structure to create anew material inspired by Damascus steel. The 
layered structure of Damascus steel originally resulted from repeatedly 
folding and forging macrocomposites consisting of a hard steel anda 
soft steel and lends excellent strength and ductility tothe composite" “. 
We utilize this concept here and produce a Damascus-like maraging 
steel, not by folding and forging but by fabricating layered microstruc- 
tures by exploiting rapid quenching, sequential in situ heating and local 
phase transformation. We specifically designed an Fel9NiSTi (wt%) 
alloy to exploit the rapid quenching and IHT of the DED (see Methods 
section Supplementary discussion of the alloy design concept’ for 
more details). We adjusted the DED process parameters to regulate 
the time-temperature profile during the fabrication process, which 
enabled precise, local control of the martensite formation as well as the 
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Fig. 1| DED-produced Fe19Ni5Ti(wt%) sample. a, A schematic of the DED 
process including a simple sketch of the temperature profile that also shows 
the martensite start temperature M,,. After building four layers inasequence, 
the process was paused for 120s, allowing the sample to cool. b, A light optical 
micrograph showing a dark band at the position where a pause was introduced. 
The overlay of the hardness curve shows a peak in hardness at each dark band. 
c, An overview of the hierarchy of the microstructural features at different 
length scales that are discussed throughout this paper. 


precipitation, and hence of the mechanical behaviour. Our approach 
avoids a time-consuming and costly post-process ageing heat treat- 
ment, and also provides the possibility to locally tune the microstruc- 
ture, which would not be possible with conventional heat treatments. 


Results and discussion 

Overview 

We built a cuboidal part with Fel9NiSTi (wt%) maraging steel by DED. 
DED, asaLAM approach, uses acomputer-controlled deposition strat- 
egy that, here, included a120-s pause after a block of four layers. During 
this pause, the laser was switched off and the sample cooled. A sche- 
matic of the process and a micrograph are shown in Fig. 1. The pause 
led to the formation of a dark band at the top of each block that was 
deposited continuously without pause. The superimposed hardness 
profile shows that the dark bands are approximately 100 HV harder 
than the intermediate four-layer blocks. Both the dark contrast (further 
illustrated in Extended Data Fig. 1) and the increased hardness result 
from a precipitation reaction discussed in detail in the next section. 
These dark bands, ona millimetre—centimetre length scale, repre- 
sent the coarsest constituent of the hierarchical microstructure of our 
Damascus-steel sketched in Fig. Ic. 


Microstructure analysis 

Figure 2 shows a microstructure typical of LAM-produced maraging 
steels, consisting of a Ni-martensitic matrix with retained austenite 
occurring in the interdendritic regions. Austenite is stabilized there 
because the interdendritic regions are enriched in solutes”. Elec- 
tron backscatter diffraction (EBSD) showed that both the hard bands 
and the softer regions have a similar austenite fraction and martensite 
morphology (Fig. 2a). Elemental mapping revealed inhomogeneities in 
the Ti distribution on two different length scales (Fig. 2b, c). (1) Incom- 
plete mixing of the pre-alloyed Fe20Ni (wt%) powder with elemental 
Ti powder during fluid flow in the melt pool (Marangoni convection) 
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Fig. 2 | Microstructure characterization at different length scales. The hard 
regions/bands are marked by dashed blue lines. These hard regions appear 
dark in the optical micrographs because of the rough surface that scatters light 
away. However, this rougher surface emits a higher number of secondary 
electrons (SEs), which lets the hard bands appear bright in the electron 
micrographs. The white boxes mark the area that is magnified in the images to 
the right. a, An SE micrograph featuring two hard regions and the 
corresponding EBSD maps across one hard band. The inverse pole figure map is 
inthe sample build direction. b, Two hard regions in an optical micrograph plus 
elemental mapping of Niand Tiat different magnifications. c, AnSE 
micrograph with an EBSD map overlaid and the corresponding elemental 
mapping of Niand Tiat higher magnification than b. Inhomogeneities in the Ti 
distribution result from the mixing of Ti powder particles due to Marangoni 
convection as well microsegregation that results in austenite stabilization at 
interdendritic regions. 


leads to Ti-enriched regions that are a few hundred micrometres in size. 
These mixing inhomogeneities do not have an influence on the overall 
phase fractions. (2) Microsegregation of Tito the interdendritic regions 
during solidification leads to micrometre-sized regions enriched in Ti. 
Figure 2b shows that there are no discernible differences in the distribu- 
tion or concentration of alloying elements between the hard regions 
and the soft regions. 

Figure 2c illustrates the role of Ti and Ni microsegregation in stabi- 
lizing the austenite. The electron micrograph with the overlaid EBSD 
map shows that the smooth, darker-appearing areas are austenite. 
Martensite appears brighter because of the rougher surface emitting 
more secondary electrons. The elemental mapping indicates that the 
austenite in the interdendritic regions is enriched in Ti and Ni (see 
Extended Data Fig. 2 for more details of the microstructure charac- 
terization at that length scale). This is counterintuitive because Ti is 
usually classified as a ferrite-stabilizing element in steels. However, we 
calculated the driving force for martensite formation using Calcula- 
tion of Phase Diagrams (CALPHAD) simulations, which showed that Ti 
enrichment lowers the Gibbs energy difference between the austenite 
and martensite (Extended Data Fig. 3). In this alloy, Ti hence acts as an 
austenite stabilizer. These dendritic and interdendritic regions result- 
ing from the rapid cooling during DED represent the intermediate 
constituent of the hierarchical microstructure illustrated in Fig. 1c. 

Figure 3a, b shows the fabricated material and a 5-nm-thick slice 
through an atom probe tomography (APT) reconstruction from analy- 
ses of the austenite and martensite in the soft region. Only Ti atoms 
are shown and they appear randomly distributed in both phases. In 
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Fig. 3 | APT analysis of martensite and austenite in the soft region and hard 
region. a, An optical micrograph indicating the positions at which the APT 
analysis was performed. b,c, Tiatom maps of a5-nm-thick slice through the 
reconstructed volume are shown for the soft region (b) and for the hard region 
(c). The left maps shows APT reconstructions from austenite and the right 
maps showthose from martensite. Only the martensite phase forms 
precipitates upon IHT and only in the hard region. Inthe soft region, both 
phasesare free of precipitates. d, A magnified view of the precipitates by 


the hard region, however, a high density of precipitates appears inthe 
martensite (Fig. 3c). In this region, two successive phase transforma- 
tions have occurred: first, an austenite-to-martensite transformation, 
and second, precipitation inside the martensite. Precipitation occurs 
only in martensite as the solubility of the alloying elements is higher 
in austenite. Extended Data Fig. 4 and Supplementary Videos 1 and 2 
further illustrate the complex network of precipitates found in this 
martensite. Averaging over multiple APT datasets, the precipitate vol- 
ume fraction was determined as 3.50 + 0.51%. 

Precipitates in the Ti atom map in Fig. 3d are highlighted by a set 
of isocomposition surfaces encompassing regions containing more 
than 10 at% Ti (dark green). The composition profile across a single 
plate-shaped precipitate shows that the composition is compatible 
with n-type NisTi (for further compositional analysis, see Extended Data 
Fig. 5). These n-phase precipitates represent the intended precipitate 
phase selected in the design of our Damascus-like steel. They are the 
smallest microstructure constituent (Fig. 1c). 


Thermal history 

Whether n-phase precipitation occurs or not (that is, dark band ver- 
sus bright region in between) is dictated by the thermal history of the 
sample during DED: martensite forms only if the temperature drops 
belowthe martensite start temperature M,, and the subsequent cyclic 
re-heating of the IHT can trigger precipitation (Fig. 4a). The expected 
phases in this steel appear in the phase diagram isopleth in Extended 
Data Fig. 6. Figure 4b shows experimental time-temperature profiles 
fromthe top surface acquired with a pyrometer during DED using iden- 
tical process parameters but different pause times after each fourth 
layer. Without pause time (red solid line), the temperature increases 
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means of Ti atom maps (left) and isocomposition surfaces encompassing 
regions containing more than 10 at% Tiin dark green (middle). The precipitate 
is the n-phase (Ni,Fe);Ti, as can be seen from the one-dimensional composition 
profile (right) across a precipitate along the dashed blue rectangle. The dashed 
blue rectangle below the graph shows a magnified view of the rectangles tothe 
left depicting both Fe and Ti atoms as pink and dark green spheres, 
respectively. 


continuously and does not allow the austenite formed upon solidi- 
fication to transform to martensite. In this case, martensite forms 
only during the final cool-down after DED, and with no further IHT, 
no hard bands form (Fig. 4c). In contrast, for samples with a pause in 
laser illumination, the material cools after each block of four layers. 
The M, of the DED-produced Fel9Ni5Ti (wt%) was determined to be 
195 °C by dilatometry experiments (Extended Data Fig. 7). During the 
pause, the temperature drops below M, and the material of the four 
layers deposited continuously transforms to martensite (first phase 
transformation). The subsequent temperature spikes of the IHT trigger 
n-phase precipitation (second phase transformation). The resulting 
dark, precipitate-hardened regions appear dark in the optical micro- 
graphs in Fig. 4c. 

The crucial parameter determining whether precipitation is trig- 
gered by the IHT is the temperature drop during the pause (that is, 
valleys in Fig. 4b). For the sample built with a 30-s pause, the tempera- 
ture still gradually increases over time, that is, with increasing build 
height. During the last pause, the temperature only drops to around 
180 °C, that is, barely below M, (orange arrow in Fig. 4b). Only a small 
fraction of the austenite likely transformed into martensite, and no 
dark region is discernible for this last pause (that is, the topmost dark 
regionis ‘missing’, see orange arrow in Fig. 4c). Forasample built with 
90-s pauses (shown in Extended Data Fig. 8), the temperature drops 
below M, at each pause. However, there is still a slight overall increase in 
temperature during the build time, causing higher temperature spikes 
during IHT, which becomes more effective and triggers precipitation to 
a greater depth into the block of four layers that transformed to mar- 
tensite during the pause (leading to the broader dark regions towards 
the top of this sample). For pauses of 180 s (Fig. 4b), the sample cools 
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Fig. 4| The effect of the thermal history. a, A schematic of the IHT. Only ifthe 
temperature has dropped below M, can precipitation be triggered upon the 
IHT inthe martensite phase. b, Experimental time-temperature profiles 
acquired with a pyrometer on the surface of the sample during the DED build at 
different pause times after each fourth layer. It becomes apparent that without 
pauses, the temperature increases during the entire fabrication and only drops 
notably when a pause time is introduced. The dashed orange line corresponds 
to M,. The orange arrow points at a temperature drop that barely drops below 
M,.¢, Optical micrographs of the samples built with the corresponding pause 
times. 


to room temperature during each pause. The spikes in temperature 
during the IHT have a similar height from the bottom to the top of the 
sample, which results in narrow, dark, precipitation-hardened bands 
with a constant thickness of a few hundred micrometres. 


Mechanical properties 
Toprobethetensile properties of the digitally engineered Damascus-like 
microstructures, we prepared asample deliberately without any pause, 
which is devoid of precipitates, and a sample with a pause time of 90s 
after each layer. This latter Damascus-type steel has a layered structure 
featuring dark bands at each DED layer. As a pause was introduced 
after each layer instead of after each fourth layer as in the previous 
samples, the pause time was shorter. Tensile curves in Fig. 5 showa 
substantial increase in yield strength and ultimate tensile strength of 
approximately 200 MPa. Further results, including outliers, are shown 
in Extended Data Fig. 9a. Interestingly, the precipitation-hardened, lay- 
ered sample shows not only anincreased strength but also an increased 
elongation at fracture. The simultaneous increase in strength and 
ductility presumably stems from the Damascus-like, layered micro- 
structure. Further tensile tests in the build direction, reflecting the 
mechanical anisotropy of the material, are shown in Extended Data 
Fig. 9b. Impact toughness can be found in Extended Data Fig. 10. 
Considering the simplicity of the ternary Fel9NiSTi (wt%) alloy, the 
ultimate tensile strength of greater than 1,300 MPa paired with >10% 
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Fig. 5 | Tensile tests of two Fel9Ni5Ti (wt%) steel samples. One Damascus-like 
sample containing precipitation-hardened bands and asample containing no 
precipitates. Only the sample with the pause time (90s in this case) can cool 
below M, during the process and therefore contains martensite hardened by 
(Fe,Ni),Ti precipitates. Two representative curves are shown for each condition 
together with the average value for maximum tensile strength and elongation 
at fracture. The insets show the corresponding optical micrographs. 


elongation compares well to complex conventional 18-Ni300 (1.2709) 
maraging steels produced by LAM: they reach around 1,000-1,200 MPa 
ultimate tensile strength with 8-12% elongation in the as-produced 
state and 1,800-2,100 MPa with1.5-5.0% elongation in the aged condi- 
tion’”*5, Conventionally produced 18-Ni300 reaches similar tensile 
strengths of around 2,000 MPa but has aslightly higher elongation at 
fracture of around 10%. 


Conclusions 


We have shown here that hierarchically structured Damascus-like 
metallic composites can be directly synthesized in situ by additive 
manufacturing using digital control of the IHT sequences associated 
with the layer-wise fabrication technique. More specifically, we used a 
nanostructured martensitic (maraging) steel. Using controlled pausing 
between alternating layers, we built acomposite microstructure with 
excellent mechanical properties (1,300 MPa and 10% elongation). Its 
structure consists of mesoscopic soft regions, that is, devoid of nano- 
precipitates, and hard regions containing a high volume fraction of 
nanoscale precipitates. These precipitates form over the course of the 
IHT following the martensitic transformation, whichis itself triggered 
during the cooling offered by the pause. This achievement was enabled 
by the design of an Fel9NiSTi (wt%) alloy specifically for LAM that allows 
us to tune the start temperature of the martensite transformation and 
hence the precipitation during the process. 

Here we have chosen to vary the pause time between layers because 
its influence on the temperature is very intuitive and measurable. The 
local sample temperature can, however, be controlled by a variety of 
process parameters such as laser power, scan speed, external heat- 
ing and cooling, and so on, or a combination thereof. This makes 
the approach presented here applicable to a wide range of additive 
manufacturing processes. Furthermore, in situ hardening exploiting 
the IHT can be extended to other precipitation-hardening alloys. The 
opportunity to locally tailor microstructures and mechanical proper- 
ties provides new possibilities for manufacturing. As an example, one 
could manufacture tools that are soft and tough on the inside and only 
the outer skin is precipitation hardened without the need to apply a 
coating or acase-hardening treatment. 
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Methods 


Laser additive manufacturing 

Pre-alloyed Fe20Ni (wt%) powder mixed with commercially pure Ti 
powder to obtain Fel9NiSTi (wt%) was used to manufacture samples for 
this study by DED. Both powders were gas atomized under argon. The 
Fe20Ni powder was purchased from Nanoval and the pure Ti powder 
was purchased from TLS Technik. Both powders had a particle fraction 
of 45-90 pm. 

For DED, we used a five-axis handling system equipped with a 
fibre-coupled diode laser system LDM 3000-60 (Laserline) witha wave- 
length of 976 nm and a beam parameter product of 60 mm mrad. The 
final beam diameter of 1.8 mm was obtained through a collimation lens 
(focal length f= 65 mm) and a focusing lens (f,=195 mm). A disk-based 
powder feeding system Sulzer Metco Twin 10C (OC Oerlikon) was used 
to feed the dry mixed Fe20Ni powder and Ti powder. Argon was used as 
both the shielding gas and the carrier gas. We applied a bidirectional 
scan strategy, depositing 20 single tracks with a constant track offset 
of 0.8 mm (in-plane) with a deposition speed of 600 mm min‘ anda 
laser power of 550 W. The optical setup was moved after completion 
of each layer by a constant height offset of 0.62 mm (plane to plane) 
inthe building direction. Samples were built on 1.2365 (AISI H10) steel 
substrate plates. While the aforementioned parameters were kept 
constant amongall samples in this study, we exploited the flexibility of 
the computer-controlled process to vary a single process parameter, 
namely, the interlayer pause time. The main sample of this study on 
which we carried out anin-depth microstructure analysis was produced 
with 120-s pause time after each fourth layer. This means that after 
depositing a ‘block’ of four layers with continuous laser illumination, 
the process was interrupted for 120s, during which no heat was imposed 
by the laser. To measure the cooling during this pause time, samples 
with different pause times between O and 180 s after each fourth 
layer were produced and the temperature was monitored in situ with 
apyrometer. The layered, Damascus-type steel sample witha pause time 
of 90s after each layer was selected for in-depth mechanical property 
characterization, by both tensile and impact testing. The mechanical 
properties were compared witha sample built without any pause. The 
pause time of 90 s was chosen to assure cooling of the material below 
M, after each layer was deposited, to trigger in situ precipitation with 
the IHT exerted by the subsequent build layer. Compared with the 
sample with a pause only after each fourth layer, this sample required 
ashorter pause time to achieve sufficient cooling because of the more 
frequent pauses. It is noted that the interlayer pause time is a typical 
LAM process parameter that is set digitally together with all the other 
parameters and input into the DED machine. 

A LaserSight (Optris) infrared pyrometer was used to acquire the 
time-temperature profiles during the DED build. After each layer, the 
pyrometer was moved upwards the same distance as the DED layer 
height. 


Analytical methods 

Scanning electron microscopy (SEM) to obtain electron micrographs 
as well energy dispersive X-ray spectroscopy (EDS) to obtain element 
mappings was performed ina Zeiss Merlin (Carl Zeiss SMT) featuring 
a Gemini 2-type field emission gun (FEG) electron column. For EDS, a 
Brucker XFlash 6/30 silicon drift detector featuring a 30-mm/? detec- 
tor area was used. EBSD was performed on a Zeiss 1540XB cross-beam 
SEM-focused ion beam (FIB) setup featuring a Gemini 1 FEG electron 
column. EBSD was performed using an EDAX Hikari camera. The TSL 
OIM Analysis software (version 7) was used for EBSD data analysis. An 
acceleration voltage of 15 kV was used for EDS and EBSD. Samples for 
SEM-based techniques were prepared using standard metallographic 
techniques. For light optical microscopy (LOM) and secondary electron 
(SE) imaging in the SEM, the samples were etched using 5 vol% nital 
(HNO, in ethanol). 


APT samples were prepared by the standard lift-out process” ina 
Thermo Fisher Scientific Helios NanoLab 600i dual-beam FIB/SEM 
device. We sharpened the APT tips by annular milling at 30 kV followed 
by alow kilovolt milling at 5 kV for 1 min. APT tips from the middle of 
the precipitation-hardened band as well as from the softer region in 
between the precipitation-hardened bands were prepared. 

APT experiments were performed in a Cameca LEAP 5000 XR and 
a5000 XS in laser-pulsing mode. A pulse frequency between 125 and 
333 kHz onthe 5000 XR and between 250 and 625 kHz onthe 5000 XS, 
a pulse energy between 40 and 75 pJ, and a temperature between 40 
and 60 K were used. The detection rate was set between 1 and 4%. The 
commercial Integrated Visualization and Analysis Software (IVAS, ver- 
sion 3.8.2) was used to reconstruct the tip volume. Voxel-based analysis 
was performed with a grid spacing of lnm and a delocalization of 2nm. 

When analysing the rn-phase (Ni,Fe),Ti precipitates, one has to take 
into account the local magnification artefacts due to the differences in 
evaporation field between the matrix and the precipitate”’ ”’. The field 
of evaporation of the n-phase precipitate is much higher than that of 
the matrix, which leads to an ‘outwards projection’ of the ion trajecto- 
ries of the precipitate phase. Consequently, this leads to an artificially 
increased apparent volume as well as a lowered apparent density of 
the precipitate in the APT reconstruction. Simply extracting the vol- 
ume enclosed by the isocomposition surfaces to calculate precipitate 
volume would lead toa substantial overestimation of the volume frac- 
tion. Therefore, we extracted the number of Ti atoms enclosed by the 
isocomposition surfaces Ny; precand calculated the volume fraction by 
dividing the number of atoms inside the precipitates (thatis, 4 x Ny; prec) 
by the number of atoms in the entire reconstruction. In addition, we 
corrected the volume fraction for the slightly larger density of Ni,Ti 
compared with Fe. 

We acquired multiple datasets from multiple APT tips for each 
phase in both regions (that is, martensite as well as austenite in the 
precipitation-hardened bands as well as in the soft regions). None of 
the measurements of austenite and ferrite in the soft region as well as 
austenite in the hard region showed any indications of notable cluster- 
ing of Tiand/or Ni. For the calculation of the precipitate volume fraction 
in the martensitic phase in the hard regions, we averaged over four 
individual APT measurements sampling over 24 million nm? in total 
(equivalent to detecting over 1.3 billion ions). 

From correlative EBSD and EDS measurements, it is known that the 
interdendritic regions enriched in Ni and Ti represent the austenite 
phase, while martensite is depleted in both elements and represents 
the dendritic regions. Using this knowledge, it is possible to relate 
each APT reconstruction to either austenite or martensite via the Ti 
and Nicontentinthe APT measurements. In the soft regions, the mean 
Ni and Ti content in the austenite was 21.5 + 2.7 at% and 8.14 2.9 at% 
and in the martensite was 16.7 + 0.3 at% and 3.0 + 0.5 at%. In the hard 
regions, the mean Ni and Ti content in the austenite was 19.3 + 0.1 at% 
and 6.5 + 0.7 at% and in the martensite 16.3 + 0.2 at% and 3.1+ 0.5 at%. 

Vickers hardness measurements along the build direction of the 
sample were performed using a LECO M-400-G (LECO Instrumente). 

Thermo-Calc software (version 2016) together with the TCFE7 
database was used to calculate the Gibbs energies of the face-centred 
cubic (fcc) and body-centred cubic (bcc) phases as a function of the 
Ticontent. 

For tensile testing, a Zwick Z100 equipped with a laserXtens 2 HP/TZ 
laser extensometer was used. Tests were performed at room tempera- 
ture ata strain rate of 10 *mm min ‘on dog-bone-shaped samples with 
a gauge length of 25 mm, a thickness of 1 mm, a gauge width of 5mm 
anda total length of 45 mm. These specimens were machined with the 
gauge length parallel to the laser scan direction. Further, smaller, test 
specimens (4-mm gauge length, 2-mm gauge width and 0.35-mm gauge 
thickness) were machined with the gauge length parallel to the build 
direction (that is, perpendicular to the layered structure) and the gauge 
width parallel to the laser scan direction. These samples were tested in 


aKammrath and Weiss tensile testing stage at room temperature and 
at a strain rate of 2 ums”. The strain was measured by digital image 
correlation using the Aramis software (GOM). The results are shown 
in the Extended Data Fig. 9b. 

Dilatometer experiments were carried out in a Bahr Thermoana- 
lyse DIL805A/D dilatometer using hollow cylindrical specimens with 
aheight of 1cm, an outer diameter of 4.5mm and an inner diameter of 
2mmataheating rate of 600 °C min ‘anda cooling rate of 160 °C min’. 


Supplementary discussion of the alloy design concept 

LAMis currently mostly applied to conventional alloys, with composi- 
tions not optimized for the specific conditions encountered during 
the fabrication. This can lead to severe problems regarding process- 
ability and furthermore leaves aside opportunities for alloy design 
and tailored microstructures. Here we designed a newsteel optimized 
and tailor-made for LAM exploiting two specific conditions of LAM, 
namely rapid quenching and cyclic re-heating (the so-called IHT). We 
considered three key requirements that the steel needed to fulfil: 

(1) A martensitic microstructure after fabrication. 

(2) AnM, value that lies ina control window that is readily accessible 
to the digital control exerted during the DED process 

(3) Akinetic window to respond in the desired way and quickly tothe 
IHT with a substantial precipitation reaction. 

Allthree factors drove the design of the steel, that is, the selection of 
the composition. The exact precipitation kinetics (especially during the 
very nonlinear heat treatment of the IHT) as well as the microstructure 
after rapid quenching during LAM turned out to be challenging to pre- 
dict. Therefore, we used a rapid alloy prototyping approach, whereby 
we built acompositionally graded sample using DED. This preliminary 
fabrication allowed us to efficiently screen the microstructure and 
the response to the IHT as a function of the alloy composition. For an 
Fe-Ni-Al steel, this approach has been outlined and explained in more 
detail in our previous study’. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Electron micrographs of the soft and hard regions. In 
the SE micrographs, the hard region appears bright due to the rougher surface 
emitting more SEs, while the soft region appears darker due to the smooth 
surface (that is, opposite of how these two regions appear in optical 
micrographs). a, The interface between the soft and hard regions as wellasa 
zoom to both regions. It is apparent that in the hard region there are two 
distinct phases: one with a rough surface, which is the martensite with 


soft region 


(Ni,Fe)3;Ti precipitates, and one witha smooth surface, which is austenite (and 
does not contain any precipitates). In the soft region, both austenite and 
martensite have asmooth surface as the martensite does not contain any 
precipitates in the soft regions. b, Further examples of the rough surfaces in 
hard regions at higher magnifications. The sample was slightly etched with 
5vol% nital for 10 s at room temperature. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Microstructure characterization. High-resolution rough surface. c, The EDS element mapping shows that the smooth regions 
EBSD together with correlative EDS elemental mapping of alocation withina (that is, austenite) are enriched in Tiand Ni. These regions represent the 

hard region, showing that the austenite is enriched in Ti and Ni. a, SE interdendritic regions. d, EDS and EBSD are brought together: the areashown 
micrograph (left) and EBSD mapping (right) of the same location. in dis marked by light blue dashed boxes in a-c. It becomes apparent that 

b, Overlapping the SE micrograph and the EBSD phase map froma show that austenite has asmooth surface and is enriched in Ti and Ni, whereas martensite 


austenite has asmooth surface and appears darker than martensite witha has arough surface and is depleted in Tiand Ni. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Thermodynamic calculation of the driving force for lower Ticontents than at higher Ticontents. The two Ticompositions 
martensite formation. The Gibbs free energies of single-phase bccandfccFe- _ highlighted inthe graph are 2.3 wt% Ti and 8.6 wt% Ti, which are typical 
Ni-Ti at room temperature for a variable Ti content anda fixed Nicontent of compositions for the martensite/dendritic region and the austenite/ 
19 wt%. Itis apparent that there is a higher energy difference between the fcc interdendritic region, respectively, and for which the driving force for 


and bcc structures (that is, a higher driving force for martensite formation) at martensite formation is -2,100J mol“ and -1,780J mol", respectively. 


Extended Data Fig. 4 | Serial sections through an APT reconstruction. 


a, The (Ni,Fe),Ti precipitates are marked by a10 at% Ti isocomposition surface 


inthe APT reconstruction. b, Consecutive slices through the same dataset 
from one side of the tip to the other. Each slice is 10 nm thick and all Tiatoms 
within this slice are shown. This sequence of images illustrates the complex 
shape and morphology and three-dimensional arrangement of the network 
of n-phase (Ni,Fe),;Ti precipitates created by IHT during the DED process. 
c-f, Reconstruction ofan APT volume that contains small spherical 


mm Ti>10at% om Ti> 10at% 


mm Ti > 10at% 


precipitates a fewnanometres in diameter in addition to the plate-shaped 
interconnected network of precipitates. Both precipitate types are n-phase 
(Ni,Fe);Ti and are marked by means of 10 at% Ti isocomposition surfaces. 
The plate-shaped network is depicted in dark green and the small spherical 
precipitates are depicted in light blue. Inc, the whole dataset is shown, 

and ind-f, only athin slice of 5 nm thickness is shown. Inaddition tothe 
isocomposition surfaces, Ti atoms are shown ind-f. Panels eand fare 
enlarged sections of the image showninc. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Composition of the n-phase precipitates. a, A Tiatom b, A proximity histogram, that is, composition profile as a function of the 


map ofa5-nm-thick slice through the reconstructed volume from the distance to this isocomposition surface, calculated for all imaged 
martensitic phase in the hard region. The top part shows the atom map only; in precipitates in the dataset. The average Ticontent fits the expected 25 at% 
the bottom part, precipitates are also highlighted by aset of isocomposition almost perfectly. Fe replaces some of the Ni from the prototype Ni;Ti phase, 


surfaces encompassing regions containing more than 10 at% Ti (dark green). rendering it a (Ni,Fe),;Ti phase with approximately 6-7 at% Fe and 66-67 at% Ni. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Pseudobinary phase diagram for the Fe19Ni-xTi (at%) phases that can be expected for the Fel9Ni5STi (at%) steel used inthis study: 
alloy. The phase diagram was calculated using the Thermo-Calc software in liquid, fec Alaustenite, n-phase Ni,Ti, Laves phase and bcc A2 ferrite/ 
conjunction with the TCFE7 database. The dashed line at 5 at% Tihighlights the martensite. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Determination of M,. A dilatometer curve acquired ona 
time were measured. Onall measurements, the martensite start temperatures 


DED-produced Fel9Ni5Ti (wt%) sample (with no pause) is depicted. The double 
tangent method was used to determine M, as 195 °C. Further dilatometer are within 10 °C. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Experimental time-temperature profiles. increases during the entire fabrication and only drops notably when a pause 
a, Experimental time-temperature profiles acquired with a pyrometer onthe time is introduced. The dashed orange line corresponds to M,. b, Optical 
surface of the sample during the DED build at different pause times after each micrographs of the samples built with the corresponding pause times. 


fourth layer. It becomes apparent that without pauses, the temperature 
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Extended Data Fig. 9| Tensile curves. a, The testing directionis paralleltothe 
laser scan direction. Tensile tests show a substantial improvement in strength 
as wellas ductility when a pause is introduced in the manufacturing process. 
The pause allows the material to partially transform to martensite and then 
allows the IHT to trigger (Fe,Ni);Ti precipitates in the martensite. The results 
showa few tensile specimens that fracture prematurely at low strains, whichis 
due to additive-manufacturing-process-related defects™’. These outliers 
rather represent the additive manufacturing process and show that there is 
potential for future process optimization. The specimens containing fewer 
defects and therefore higher strength and ductility show the actual potential of 
the newly designed maraging steel. In Fig. 5, we showtwo representative curves 
for each condition. For the condition ‘90-s pause each layer’, we omitted the 
one sample fracturing prematurely at 1.7% strain as well as the samples with the 
highest strength and lowest strength and show the two curves in between. For 
the condition ‘no pauses’, we omitted the two samples fracturing at the lowest 


strains of 4.5% and 6.7% as well as the samples with the lowest strength and 
highest strength. b, The testing direction is parallel to the build direction. 
Owing to limitations inthe size of the DED-produced samples, we used small 
tensile specimens with a gauge length of 4mm, a width of 2mmandathickness 
of 0.35 mm to test the tensile properties along the build direction (thatis, 
perpendicular to the layered structure). The tensile specimens were machined 
with the gauge width parallel to the laser scan direction. There is anotable 
increase in strength and ductility due to the layered, Damascus-type structure. 
However, due to the smaller size, compared with the tensile specimen 
machined along the laser scan direction, a direct comparison between the two 
is difficult. Both, the Damascus-type layered steel as well as the one that was 
produced without pauses in between layers show higher strengths along the 
build direction than in the laser scan direction. While this could be due to the 
anisotropy of the material, the smaller tensile specimen geometry might also 
have arole. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Impact toughness. a, The absorbed energies of 
subsized V-notch Charpy specimens at three different temperatures of -180 °C, 
22°C and 200°C. The inset shows the geometry of the used subsized 
specimens. Charpy specimens were machined along the laser scan direction of 
the DED sample with the B direction normal to the layers and the b direction 
parallel to the layers. The values shown in the graph are an average of three 
specimens at 22 °C and two specimens at -180 °C and 200 °C. b, The values of 
the absorbed energy injoules in the Charpy V-notch impact testing carried out 
onsubsized specimens shown in the inset ina. Two different normalizing 
factors are used to convert the results of the subsized specimen to standard 
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specimen (55 x 10 x 8 mm’): the fracture area B x band the fracture volume B x b” 
(see, for example, refs. >> °°). Itis noted that such normalizing factors are 
material dependent and thereis no literature available on the selection of 
normalizing factors for additively manufactured maraging steels. The 
converted values presented in this table should therefore only be regarded asa 
rough estimate of the impact toughness on standard samples. Nevertheless, 
the Fel9NiSTi (wt%) samples investigated in this study showa highimpact 
toughness compared with 4.9 J (standard V-notch samples) of 
laser-powder-bed-fusion-produced 18Ni-300 maraging steel inthe aged 
condition (5hat 480 °C)*°. 
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Fundamental studies of chemical reactions often consider the molecular dynamics 
along a reaction coordinate using a calculated or suggested potential energy 
surface’ ®. But fully mapping such dynamics experimentally, by following all nuclear 
motions ina time-resolved manner—that is, the motions of wavepackets—is 
challenging and has not yet been realized even for the simple stereotypical 
bimolecular reaction® *: A-B + C> A+B-C. Here we track the trajectories of these 
vibrational wavepackets during photoinduced bond formation of the gold trimer 
complex [Au(CN), ], in an aqueous monomer solution, using femtosecond X-ray 


9-12 


liquidography 


three monomers A, B and C cluster together through non-covalent interactions 


with X-ray free-electron lasers®“. In the complex, which forms when 


15,16 
, 


the distance between A and Bis shorter than that between B and C. Tracking the 
wavepacket in three-dimensional nuclear coordinates reveals that within the first 

60 femtoseconds after photoexcitation, a covalent bond forms between A and Bto 
give A-B+C. The second covalent bond, between B and C, subsequently forms within 
360 femtoseconds to give a linear and covalently bonded trimer complex A-B-C. 
The trimer exhibits harmonic vibrations that we map and unambiguously assign to 
specific normal modes using only the experimental data. In principle, more intense 
X-rays could visualize the motion not only of highly scattering atoms suchas gold but 
also of lighter atoms such as carbon and nitrogen, which will open the door to the 
direct tracking of the atomic motions involved in many chemical reactions. 


The [Au(CN), ], complex serves as a valuable model system for study- 
ing photoinitiated processes in solution. Irradiation with ultraviolet 
light excites [Au(CN), |], from its ground state (S,) to the singlet state 
(S,), which within 20 fs undergoes intersystem crossing to reach atriplet 
excited state (T{)”. A further transition fromT; to another triplet excited 
state (T,) then occurs with a time constant of about 1-2 ps, completing 
the formation of covalent bonds and transformation of the complex 
froma bent toa linear structure®’”"8 (see Supplementary Information 
for details of the notations of electronic states). 

Formation of the bonds could involve any of the three possible can- 
didate trajectories sketched in Fig. 1b. The equilibrium structure inthe 
ground state determines the position of the Franck-Condon (FC) region 
in the excited state; the excited-state wavepacket created in the FC 
region can be considered as the reactants (A + B + C) of the reaction. 


This wavepacket moves towards the equilibrium structure of Tj, which 
is the product (A-B-C) with two equivalent covalent Au-Au bonds. 
Using three-dimensional nuclear coordinates Ry, Rp ANd Rac, if the FC 
regionis located at the point at which R,, is shorter than R,,, the short- 
est pathway connecting the FC region and the equilibrium structure 
of Tiis path 2, corresponding to the concerted bond formation. Alter- 
natively, two covalent bonds can form sequentially in time (that is, 
asynchronously), as in path 1 and path 3, which differ only by the order 
in which covalent bonds are formed: path 1 represents a pathway in 
which the covalent bond between A and B is formed first, and path 3 
represents the case in which the bond between B and C is formed first 
(Fig. 1c). To determine the position of the FC region and whether the 
reaction trajectory involves concerted or asynchronous bond forma- 
tion, the initial motions of the wavepacket starting from the FC region 
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Fig. 1| Schematics of the mechanisms for reactions involving three atoms 
andtwo bonds. a, A representative reaction trajectory for A-B+C>A+B-C. 

b, Representative reaction trajectories for A+B +C~A-B-C.c, Candidate 
pathways of the reaction in b. Path 2 represents a pathway whereby the two 
covalent Au-Au bonds are formed simultaneously, corresponding toa 
concerted bond formation mechanism. Path1and path 3 represent pathways 
whereby the two bonds are formed sequentially in time, corresponding to an 
asynchronous bond-formation mechanism. Path1and path 3are distinct, 
depending on which bond is formed first, as described in the text. To determine 
the reaction pathway, the initial motion of the wavepacket must be tracked. 


on a multidimensional potential energy surface (PES) need to be 
observed directly—something not achieved in previous studies (see 
Extended Data Fig. 1 for details). 

Femtosecond electron and X-ray scattering!°™” *° and X-ray absorp- 
tion spectroscopy’®”””’ have both the structural sensitivity and the 
temporal resolution needed for probing ultrafast changes of molecular 
structure in real space and real time. They have been used to observe 
vibrational motions"! +728 but mostly to observe diatomic mol- 
ecules that have only a single nuclear coordinate or polyatomic mole- 
cules that were approximated as pseudo-diatomic species. This reflects 
the challenging nature of tracking wavepacket motions inthe multidi- 
mensional nuclear coordinates of polyatomic molecules. 

We accomplished this task using time-resolved X-ray liquidography 
(TRXL)?”, also known as time-resolved X-ray solution scattering. 
Time-resolved difference scattering curves, gAS(q, t), for the 
momentum-transfer vector g = (411/A)sin(26/2), where A is the X-ray 
wavelength and 26 is the scattering angle, and a measurement time ¢, 
are shown in Extended Data Fig. 2a. Details of experimental procedures 
and data analysis are described in Methods and Supplementary Infor- 
mation. The temporal changes of gAS(q, t) can be determined fromthe 
first two right singular vectors (RSVs) obtained from a singular value 
decomposition (SVD) of gAS(q, t). The two RSVs are well fitted by an 
exponential function with atime constant of 1.1+ 0.1 ps (mean+s.e.m.), 
whichis related to the T/-to-T, transition’, convoluted with the instru- 
ment response function, IRF(t) (Extended Data Fig. 2c). Apart from 
these population kinetics, oscillations are observed in the first to fourth 
RSVs (Extended Data Fig. 2d). To analyse the oscillations in more detail, 
we extracted the oscillating components from the experimental 
qAS(q, t) by subtracting the contributions of the T;-to-T, transition and 
the solvent heating, yielding residual difference scattering curves 
ASresidua(d, C). The two-dimensional gAS,e<iqua(q, €) curve in the g domain 
and the tdomain provides direct information on the time-dependent 


molecular structure and eventually enables us to track the motions of 
the wavepacket in multidimensional nuclear coordinates. 

Figure 2a shows gASesidual(q, C) measured at time delays from —1,040 fs 
to 2,235 fs. The TRXL signal is sensitive to wavepacket motions in any 
of the structurally distinct states (that is, the S,, Tj and T, states) and 
we therefore first examined which state is associated with the observed 
features of the residual difference scattering curve. As detailed in Meth- 
ods and Supplementary Information, the best fits shown in Fig. 2a were 
obtained by considering the ground state S, and excited state T;, indi- 
cating that the residual difference scattering curves arise from 
wavepacket motions onthe PESs of both S, and T;. In Fig. 2b-e, we show 
the time-dependent changes of the structural parameters, Rag, Rec, Rac 
andthe Au-Au-Au angle, 0, obtained from the structural analysis. From 
the time evolution of these structural parameters, the trajectories of 
the excited-state (Fig. 3a) and ground-state (Fig. 3c) wavepackets can 
be reconstructed in multidimensional nuclear coordinates, R,, Versus 
Rgc versus 0, which describe the relative positions of all three Au atoms 
inthe gold trimer complex. We note that these trajectories are obtained 
purely on the basis of the experimental data, without recourse to 
theoretical calculation, thanks to the structural sensitivity of TRXL. 

The trajectories of the wavepackets occur in two distinct time 
regimes: (1) the initial motion on the PES of T; starting from the FC 
region of S, at earlier times (t < 360 fs), and (2) subsequent harmonic 
oscillations around the equilibrium structures of T; at later times 
(t > 360 fs). At earlier times, the excited-state and ground-state 
wavepackets each move on their own PES to approach their own equi- 
librium structure. To examine the reaction mechanism of the bond 
formation, we first inspected the initial motion of the excited-state 
wavepacket with respect to the progress of the covalent-bond forma- 
tion and the bent-to-linear transformation. Specifically, as shown in 
Fig. 3a, the excited-state wavepacket is generated in the FC region 
(Rag= 3.13 A, Rec = 3.38 A, 0= 119°) by an interaction with the pump pulse 
and then moves on the PES of T; towards the equilibrium structure of 
T; (Rag = 2.82 A, Rac = 2.82 A, 9=180°). Along the coordinates of 6, the 
excited-state wavepacket in T; starts from the FC region (@=119°) and 
reaches the equilibrium of T; (@ = 180°) within 335 fs, giving the time- 
scale of the bent-to-linear transformation. The progress of the 
covalent-bond formation can be visualized more clearly by projecting 
the trajectory of the excited-state wavepacket onto the R,,—Rzc plane 
as shown in Fig. 3a and Supplementary Fig. 5a. The trajectory of the 
excited-state wavepacket reveals that the formation of two covalent 
bonds does not occur ina concerted, synchronous manner (as exempli- 
fied by path 2 in Fig. 1). Instead, R,, decreases rapidly down to the cova- 
lent Au-Au bond length of the equilibrium of Tj (2.82 A) at a35-fs time 
delay, and at 60 fs it becomes even shorter, reaching the minimum 
length along the entire trajectory, whereas R,- remains much longer 
than the covalent bond length (2.82 A) at those time delays (Fig. 3a and 
Supplementary Fig. 5a). This trajectory at earlier times indicates that 
the shape of the PES around the FC region is steeper along the Ra, axis 
than along the R,- axis. Subsequently, Rgc continues decreasing and 
R,, oscillates around the equilibrium bond length witha frequency of 
97 cm until R,- eventually reaches the equilibrium bond length at 
360 fs. These observations indicate asynchronous bond formation as 
in path1, with the covalent bond formed earlier in the Au—Au pair with 
ashorter distance in the ground state. 

We note that the temporal changes in R,- are correlated with the 
temporal oscillations of R,,. In the time range from 0 fs to 60 fs, both 
R,, and R,, rapidly decrease by 0.35 A and 0.16 A, respectively. In the 
subsequent time range, from 60 fs to 260 fs, Rag increases by 0.09 A, 
whereas Rac continues to decrease, but only by 0.12 Aand withamuch 
lower rate than in the range t< 60 fs. Then, inthe time range from 260 fs 
to 360 fs, both R,, and R,, decrease, by 0.03 A and 0.25A, respectively, 
such that the rate of decrease of R,- recovers to its initial rate. This 
correlation between the changes inR,, and R,- indicates that the sym- 
metric stretching mode of the gold trimer complex mediates the bond 
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Fig. 2| Structural analysis using residual difference scattering curves. 

a, Experimental residual difference scattering curves, qAS,esiqua(q, ©) (left) and 
their theoretical fits (right) obtained from the structural analysis performed 
by considering wavepacket motions in the states S, andT}. b, d, Top, 
time-dependent Au-Au distances R,,(¢) (black), Rg-(¢) (red) and R,-(¢) (blue); 
and bottom, Au-Au-Au angle, (6, teal) of T; (b) and S, (d), determined from the 


formation. Detailed structural changes of the gold trimer complex 
associated with the initial wavepacket motion on the PES of Tjaresum- 
marized in Fig. 3b. 

The trajectory of the ground-state wavepacket in S, is represented in 
Fig. 3c andits projection onto the R,,—R, plane is shown in Fig. 3c and 
Supplementary Fig. 5b. The ground-state wavepacket is generated by 
two interactions with the pump pulse, that is, via resonant, impulsive 
stimulated Raman scattering”, and then within 100 fs is seen to move 
inthe direction of decreasing R,, and increasing 8. This initial motion 
should reflect the initial structural changes occurring in the excited 
state—that is, the ultrafast bond formation and the bent-to-linear 
transformation (see Supplementary Information for details). Detailed 
structural changes associated with the initial wavepacket motion on 
the PES of S, are shown in Fig. 3d. 
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structural analysis. c,e Magnified views of the structure at t > 360 fs for T; (c) 
and Sy (e). The measured Rag (C), Rac(t) and Rac(¢) (black open circles) are fitted 
by asum of two damping cosine functions (red lines), the frequencies of which 
are given at the top left. As described in the text, specific normal modes of 

T, and S, were assigned to these oscillations of the Au—Au distances. 


After the initial motions of the wavepackets in the ground and excited 
states as described above, at later times (t > 360 fs) the wavepackets 
oscillate around their equilibrium structures. Molecular vibrations 
play animportant part inthe progress of chemical reactions by provid- 
ing atomic motions along the reaction coordinates and are often dis- 
cussed as key parameters in the interpretation of reaction dynamics 
measured with various time-resolved spectroscopies! *°”””*, The tem- 
poral changes of the structural parameters of T;and S, after 360 fs are 
shown in Fig. 2c, e, respectively. It can be seen that all the structural 
parameters simply oscillate around their own equilibrium values, with- 
out any major changes observed in the wavepacket motion at earlier 
times. To characterize these oscillations at later times, we fitted R,,(), 
Rgc(t) and R,-(t) of T;and S, obtained from the structural analysis with 
various combinations of the vibrational normal modes, that is, the 
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multidimensional nuclear coordinates Rj, versus Rac versus @. The projection 
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lines. The positions of the wavepacket at measured time points are indicated by 
dots, the colours of which represent time delays given by the colour scale. 
Several representative time delays, given in femtoseconds, are shown next to 


symmetric stretching, asymmetric stretching and bending modes. For 
Tj,asum of two symmetric stretching modes with frequencies of 79 cm 
and 125 cm'' gives a satisfactory fit to the temporal changes in Au-Au 
distances, as shown in Fig. 2c. Accordingly, those two oscillations at 
79 cm ‘and 125 cm ‘are assigned to two symmetric stretching modes 
of Ti: T,_#6 (theoretical frequency, 63 cm") and T,_#12 (theoretical 
frequency, 92cm) (see Extended Data Fig. 6), respectively, identified 
by density functional theory (DFT) calculations (see Methods and 
Extended Data Fig. 6 for details). Similarly, from the fitting of the tem- 
poral changes of the structural parameters of Sy,asymmetric stretch- 
ing mode with frequency 32cm “and an asymmetric stretching mode 
with frequency 44 cm ‘were identified, as shown in Fig. 2e, and assigned 
to S, #6 (theoretical frequency, 58 cm") and S, #5 (theoretical 
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the corresponding wavepacket position. The black curves connect the dots, 
ordered by time; they correspond to the trajectory of the wavepacket over 
time. b, d Transient structures of T; (b) and S, (d) at representative time delays. 
The Au atomsat each time delay are represented by yellow dots, andthe Au 
atoms inthe FC regionare represented by grey dots. Inb, the covalent bonds 
formed in the excited state are indicated by the black solid lines. The change 

in interatomic distance and angle are indicated by red and blue arrows, 
respectively. The ligands are omitted for simplicity. Structural changes are 
exaggerated for clarity. 


frequency, 43 cm”) of S,, respectively (see Methods and Supplementary 
Information for details). 

The trajectories of the wavepackets in Tjand S, at later times (>360 fs) 
are shown in the nuclear coordinates R,, versus R,- in Fig. 4a, b, respec- 
tively. The displacements of the wavepackets from the equilibrium 
structures are represented by the sum of structural changes along the 
two normal coordinates of the activated vibrational modes (T, #6 and 
T,_#12 for Tj; So #6 and S,_#5 for S,). As shown in Fig. 4a, b, both 
wavepackets oscillate with respect to the normal coordinates of the 
activated vibrational modes and eventually approach their equilibrium 
structures with vibrational dephasing. Therefore, we conclude that in 
the late time range, both excited-state and ground-state wavepackets 
exhibit harmonic oscillations around the equilibrium structures. 
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Fig. 4| Harmonic oscillations of the ground-state and excited-state 
wavepackets at t> 360 fs. a, b Later-time (>360 fs) trajectories of the 
excited-state wavepacket in T; (a) and the ground-state wavepacket in S, (b), 
represented in the multidimensional nuclear coordinates R ,, versus Ryc Versus 
time (t). The wavepacket trajectories are indicated by black curves. The 
wavepacket positions at several representative time delays (givenin 
femtoseconds) are indicated by red dots. The equilibrium distances of Ra, and 
Rgc in T, and S, are indicated by the red dotted lines ina and b, respectively. The 
normal coordinates Q of the two symmetric stretching modes for T;, Q(T,_#6) 
and Q(T,_#12) (a), and the symmetric and asymmetric stretching modes for So, 
Q(So_#6) and Q(S,_#5) (b) are indicated by blue arrows. At the end of each arrow, 
the representative structure, with Au atoms as yellow spheres, is shownto 
indicate the displacements of three Au atoms according to the corresponding 
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normal coordinate, and the positions of the Au atoms in the equilibrium 
structures are represented by grey spheres. The red arrows inthe 
representative structures indicate the displacement vectors of the Auatoms 
for each mode; they are exaggerated for clarity. Ina, the normal coordinates— 
exactly on the diagonal direction of the R,,—Ryc plane—are each slightly 
displaced for clarity. The projections of the trajectories onto the Ra,—Rgc plane 
are shownin Supplementary Fig. 5c, d, respectively. c, Averaged Fourier power 
spectrum of GAS, esiduai(q, ¢) at later times (>360 fs). The peak positions were 
determined to occur at 32cm‘, 79 cm“and125 cm", by fitting the power 
spectrum with the sum of three Gaussian functions, represented by the red 
curves. The vertical bars below the Fourier spectrum indicate the 
DFT-calculated frequencies of the normal modes of S, (blue) and T, (green) in 
the frequency range 20-170 cm". 
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Importantly, these harmonic oscillations, manifested by the motions 
of wavepackets, can be unambiguously assigned to specific normal 
modes, because the TRXL signal contains information onthe vibrational 
frequency as well as on the atomic-level movement pattern of a vibra- 
tional mode (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

These assignments can be compared with those made on the basis of 
only the frequencies of normal modes. The oscillation frequencies can 
be easily extracted from the Fourier power spectrum of gASyesidual(d, O 
at later times. The Fourier transform spectrum shown in Fig. 4c shows 
a major peak at 32 cm“ and minor peaks at 79 cm and 125 cm”. As 
detailed in Supplementary Information, if one follows the normal prac- 
tice of choosing the normal mode with the most similar frequency as 
the 32 cm’ oscillation from among the 11 modes identified by DFT 
calculations for S, and T,, a bending mode of T, with a frequency of 
33 cm™ would be incorrectly chosen. Also, the additional mode (an 
asymmetric stretching mode with a frequency of 44 cm) discovered 
by TRXL data analysis would not be identified in the Fourier transform 
spectrum. Therefore, the results of this work showcase that the assign- 
ment of the observed oscillations to specific vibrational modes onthe 
basis of a simple numerical comparison of vibrational frequencies is 
susceptible to misinterpretation for polyatomic molecules, which 
have many normal modes. 

These observations illustrate that femtosecond TRXL can map the 
real-time trajectories of nuclear wavepackets and thereby identify how 
vibrational motion drives asynchronous bond formation. Althoughin 
this study we have tracked only the motions of highly scattering gold 
atoms, itis in principle also possible to visualize the motions of lighter 
atoms suchas carbon and nitrogen—especially once next-generation 
X-ray sources suchas LCLS-II HE” become available (see the simulation 
for O, presented in Supplementary Information). 
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Methods 


TRXL experiments at PAL-XFEL 

TRXL experiments were performed at the XSS beamline of PAL-XFEL 
(the Pohang Accelerator Laboratory X-ray free-electron laser). In the 
TRXL experiment, the sample solution of [Au(CN), ], was excited 
by an optical laser pulse to initiate a photoinduced reaction of the 
sample molecules and a time-delayed X-ray pulse was used to probe 
the progress of the reaction. Femtosecond laser pulses at the centre 
wavelength of 800 nm were generated froma Ti:sapphire regenerative 
amplifier and converted to 100-fs pulses at a wavelength of 267 nm 
by third-harmonic generation. The laser beam was focused by a lens 
to a spot of 200-m diameter at the sample position, yielding a laser 
fluence of 1.5 mJ mm”. Femtosecond X-ray pulses were generated 
from an X-ray free-electron laser (XFEL) by self-amplified spontane- 
ous emission. The X-ray pulses have a centre energy of 12.7 keV witha 
narrow energy bandwidth (AE/E = 0.3%). The X-ray beam was focused 
toaspot 40 min diameter at the sample position. The laser and X-ray 
beams were overlapped at the sample position witha crossing angle of 
10°. The X-ray scattering patterns from the photoexcited [Au(CN), ], 
solution generated by the X-ray pulses were measured with an area 
detector (MX225-HS, Rayonix) over ag range of 1.37 A'to 6.5A ‘with 
asample-to-detector distance of 46 mm. 

The TRXL data were measured at various time delays in the range 
-1,040 fs to 2,235 fs with atime step of 25 fs, yielding a total of 132 time 
delays. The laser-off images were acquired with the X-ray pulse arriving 
20 ps earlier than the laser pulse (that is, with a -20 ps time delay) to 
probe the (unexcited) molecules in the ground state while ensuring 
the same average temperature of the sample solution. These laser-off 
images were repeatedly measured before every laser-on image and were 
subtracted from the laser-on images to yield time-resolved difference 
scattering patterns of the [Au(CN), ], solution. Each scattering image 
was obtained witha single X-ray pulse and, to achieve a signal-to-noise 
ratio sufficient for data analysis, around 2,800 images were acquired 
at each time delay. The resultant time-resolved difference scattering 
curves are shown in Extended Data Fig. 2a. 

For the sample, we used an aqueous solution of a gold oligomer 
complex, [Au(CN), ],. In the solution of Au(CN), at the 300 mM con- 
centration used in this work, the [Au(CN), ], trimers are dominantly 
present compared with dimers or monomers of Au(CN), . The sam- 
ple solution was excited by the laser pulses of 267-nm wavelength. 
Thesamplesolution was circulated through anozzlewitha100-m-thick 
aperture. To supply a fresh sample for every laser and X-ray shot, the 
flow velocity of the sample was set to be over 3 ms”. To prevent the 
scattering signal from contamination by radiation-damaged sample 
molecules, the sample in the reservoir was replaced with a fresh one 
whenever the transient signal measured at 100 ps was no longer repro- 
duced. Even ifthe transient signal at 100 ps did not change, the sample 
in the reservoir was regularly replaced (every 2-3 h of measurement) 
to ensure the supply of fresh samples. 


TRXL experiments at SACLA 

The TRXL experiments were also performed at the BL3 beamline of 
SACLA (the SPring-8 angstrom compact free-electron laser). In the 
TRXL experiment, the photoinduced reaction of the gold complex 
was initiated by an optical laser pulse and its progress was probed 
by atime-delayed X-ray pulse. Femtosecond laser pulses at a centre 
wavelength of 800 nm were generated froma Ti:sapphire regenerative 
amplifier and converted to 200-fs pulses at a wavelength of 267 nm 
by third-harmonic generation. The laser beam was focused by a lens 
to a spot of 300-m diameter at the sample position, yielding a laser 
fluence of about 2 mJ mm. Femtosecond X-ray pulses were gener- 
ated from an XFEL by self-amplified spontaneous emission. The X-ray 
pulses have acentre energy of 15 keV with a narrow energy bandwidth 
(AE/E=0.6%). The X-ray beam was focused toa spot of diameter 200 um 


at the sample position. The laser and X-ray beams were overlapped at 
the sample position with a crossing angle of 10°. The X-ray scattering 
patterns from the photoexcited [Au(CN), ], solution generated by the 
X-ray pulses were measured with an area detector (LX255-HS, Rayonix) 
over ag range of 1.37 A‘ to 6.5 A‘ with a sample-to-detector distance 
of 30 mm. Toimprove the time resolution of the TRXL measurements, 
a timing monitor installed at SACLA was used. The TRXL data were 
measured at various time delays from —740 fs to 2,260 fs with a time 
step of 25 fs, yielding a total of 121 time delays. At each time delay, about 
2,000 images were accumulated. The same data-acquisition scheme 
as that used at PAL-XFEL was used for the TRXL experiment at SACLA. 
The resultant time-resolved difference scattering curves are shownin 
Extended Data Fig. 2b. 

As can be seen in Extended Data Fig. 2a, b, the two TRXL datasets 
measured at PAL-XFEL and SACLA are nearly identical, except for the 
time resolution (170 fs at PAL-XFEL and 320 fs at SACLA), indicating 
that the difference scattering signals are highly reproducible at either 
facility. In this work, we primarily used the TRXL dataset measured at 
PAL-XFEL, which has better time resolution and signal-to-noise ratio. 

To eliminate the contribution of solvent heating, the difference scat- 
tering signal of 40 mM FeCl, solution was measured from a separate 
TRXL experiment, as shown in Extended Data Fig. 8, with the same 
experimental conditions used in the TRXL experiment on the gold 
trimer complex at SACLA (See Supplementary Information for details). 


Singular value decomposition 

To extract the kinetics from the measured TRXL data of [Au(CN), 3, 
we applied an SVD analysis. To do so, we built ann, x n, data matrix, A, 
the column vectors of which are experimental time-resolved difference 
scattering curves, where n, is the number of q points in the difference 
scattering curves and n,is the number of time-delay points. By SVD, 
the matrix A is decomposed into three matrices satisfying the relation- 
shipA=USV' (where Vis the transpose of matrix V). VUisann, x n,matrix 
the column vectors of which are called the left singular vectors (LSVs) 
of A, Vis ann, x n,matrix the column vectors of which are the RSVs of 
A, and Sis a diagonal n, x n, matrix the diagonal elements of which are 
called the singular values of A. The matrices Uand V follow the relation- 
ships U'U=/, andV'V=],,, respectively, where /, isann,* n,identity 
matrix. The LSVs represent time-independent gq spectra, the RSVs rep- 
resent the time-dependent amplitude changes of the corresponding 
LSVs, and the singular values represent the weights of the correspond- 
ing LSVs and RSVs. The singular values are ordered such that s, > 
5,2... 2S, 20, and so (both left and right) singular vectors in the 
left-hand columns have larger contributions to the experimental data 
matrix A. The first and second RSVs shown in Extended Data Fig. 2c 
were well fitted with the convolution of a Gaussian function witha full 
width at half-maximum (FWHM) of 170 +50 fs and an exponential func- 
tion with a time constant of 1.1+ 0.1 ps. The errors are the standard 
errors of the mean determined from around 2,800 independent 
measurements. 


Residual difference scattering curves, GAS, e<idua(, 0) 

To more effectively visualize the scattering intensities arising from 
wavepacket motions, we extracted residual difference scattering 
curves, gASyesiduai(q, €), from raw experimental difference scattering 
curves, gAS(q, t), of photoexcited [Au(CN), ],. AS(q, t) can be repre- 
sented as follows: 


AS(, t) = Cr(C)[Sqy(e)(Q) — SgeaQ)] + C7, (OUST, (M) — Ssea(Q)] 


(1) 
+ [ep(t) + c4,(0) 15s, (4) ~ Sseo(Q)] + ASneat(4, £), 


where Sg ()(q), Ste(q) and S;((q) are the scattering patterns of 
the instantaneous structures of the S,, Tj and T, states, respectively, 
that evolve following vibrational wavepacket motions. Ssea(q) is the 
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scattering pattern of the equilibrium S, structure, and Cyt) and C7,(t) 
are the time-dependent relative populations of the T; and T, states, 
respectively. AS,,.a(q, () represents the change in scattering intensity 
induced by solvent heating. 

Alternatively, AS(q, t) can be represented as the sum of scattering 
contributions of: (1) the dynamics of the T;-to-T, transition, AS ransi(Q, 0} 
(2) the temporal oscillations of scattering intensities owing to vibra- 
tional wavepacket motions inthe So, T;and T, states—that is, the resid- 
ual difference scattering curves, AS,esidua(q, €); and (3) the solvent 
heating, AS,,.(¢,0), aS 


AS(, t) = AStransit (4, t) + ASresidual(7, t) zu ASheat(q, t), (2) 


where 


AStransit (4, t) = Cr AOS p,20(Q) ~ Ssea(Q)] + Cr,(O)LS req) — Ssexlq)], (3) 


1 


ASresidual(7, £) = [c7,(t) + C7,(O)MSs,)(9) = Sse0(q)] 
+ cr At)1Sp(@(Q) ~ Sr0()] (4) 
+ Cr (OUST (QM) ~ Sts(M)] 


and Steal) and Stea(q) are the scattering intensities arising from the 
equilibrium structure of the T; and T, states, respectively. To extract 
the residual difference scattering curves, gAS,esidua(d, 0, we subtracted 
the contributions of: (1) the Tj-to-T, transition dynamics; and (2) the 
solvent heating from AS(q, t), as described in the following. 

We note that AS; ,ansit(g, €) Shows the dynamics described by an expo- 
nential with a time constant of 1.1 ps, whereas AS,esiquai(g, 0) exhibits 
temporal oscillation owing to wavepacket motions. To extract 
ASresidua(g, ©) from AS(q, t), we examined the RSVs obtained from the 
SVD analysis described in the previous section. As can be seen in 
Extended Data Fig. 2d, the first two RSVs exhibit exponential dynamics 
with superimposed temporal oscillations, whereas other RSVs oscillate 
only around zero. By removing the exponential components from the 
first two RSVs, we can remove the scattering contribution of the T/-to-T, 
dynamics, AS, ansi(G, €), and the contribution of the solvent heating, 
ASheat(, ¢). In fact, as can be seen in Extended Data Fig. 7, the TRXL data 
from our previous TRXL study’ on [Au(CN), ]3, which involves only the 
contributions from ASyansit(G, 2) and AS,.a(q, 0), can be well explained 
by the first two RSVs. Therefore, the removal of the exponential com- 
ponents from the first two RSVs of AS(q, t) removes AS,,ansit(, €) and 
ASneat(7, t), leaving only ASyesidual(G, O- 

To eliminate the exponential components from the first two singular 
vectors, we defined new matrices, U’, V and S’, which contain only the 
first two column vectors of U, Vand S, respectively. In other words, U’ 
is an n, x 2 matrix containing only the first two LSVs of U, S’ isa2 x2 
diagonal matrix containing only the first two singular values of S, and 
Vis ann, x 2 matrix containing only the first two RSVs of V. We then 
defined a matrix C that represents the exponential temporal profiles 
of the two RSVs. Elements of the matrix Cwere calculated as follows: 


c,(t) = IRF(t) ® [exp€ ¢t/1.1ps)O(0)] and 


C,(t) = IRF(t) @ [(1— expC ¢/1.1ps))6(¢)1, (5) 


where c,(¢) andc,(t) are the first and second column vectors of C, IRF(0) 
is the instrument response function determined from the fitting of the 
first and second RSVs shown in Extended Data Fig. 2c, 0(0) is the Heav- 
iside step function and ® is the convolution operator. Then, a2 x 2 
parameter matrix Pis defined to relate Cto V’. Elements of P were 
adjusted to minimize the discrepancy between V’ and CP. As a result, 
the exponential components contained in the first two RSVs (V’) can 
be represented by an optimized CP. Then, time-dependent scattering 
intensities, which are governed by the exponential dynamics of the 


first two RSVs, were calculated by the following relationship, 
A’ =U’S’(CP)', where the scattering intensities are column vectors of 
the A’ matrix. Finally, A’ was subtracted from A, giving AS, e<idua(g, 0) as 
column vectors of the matrix A - A’. 


Structural analysis using residual difference scattering curves 
As shown in Fig. 2, we fitted ASy,esiqua(g, €) by the theoretical difference 
scattering curves, AS;neory(q, ¢), to extract the temporal changes of the 
individual interatomic Au-Au distances—R,,(0), Rgc(O) and Rac (t)—from 
the experimental residual difference scattering curves, AS esidual(G 0). 
To do so, we constructed theoretical difference scattering curves, 
AStheory(, t), as follows: 


AStheory( t) =; [c;(t) + C7 (t)1AS, (q, t) + Cy(t)AS7-(q, t) 


(6) 
+ C7 (t)AS;(q, t). 


In equation (6), AS,(q, 0) is the difference in scattering intensity arising 
from a transient structure of state X (S,(q, 0); X = {So, Tj, T,3), and that 
arising from the equilibrium structure of state X, Syea(q), calculated 
by the following equation: 


AS,(q, t) = Sy(q, t) - Syea(q). (7) 


Scattering intensities arising from the molecular structures of So, T; 
and T, were calculated using the Debye equation as follows: 


S(q)=3F3,(q) +2F2,(@) (Sate s sin(qRgc) a Snigtae) | (8) 


Gap Wec ac 


where F,,(q) is the atomic form factor of an Au atom. Debye-Waller 
factors (DWFs) were introduced to consider distributions of intera- 
tomic distances: for Sp, arising from the weak Au-Au bonding in Sy, and 
for Tj, arising from the spatial broadening of the initially created 
wavepacket, (which is induced by a finite pulse duration of the pump 
pulse), on the PES of T;. DWFs for T, were not used, as their use did not 
improve the fit quality. When including the DWF, here equation (8) is 
modified to become equation (5) of the Supplementary Information. 
The DWFs for S, and T; used in the fitting analysis are shown in Sup- 
plementary Table 1. 

For the fitting, the discrepancy between ASyesiduai(7, 0), ANd AS neory(G, 0) 
was minimized by independently adjusting the structural parameters 
(Rap, Rgc and 8) of the So, Tj or T, states at each time delay, and 
time-dependent molecular structures were obtained from the fit over 
the entire time range. At each time delay, the molecular structure was 
optimized using a maximum likelihood estimation with the x’ estima- 
tor, which is given by the following equation: 


9. 1 y (CSAS theory(G t)- ASresidual(G, t))? (9) 
x Ng-p-14% o(q,,t) , 
Here, n, isthe number of fitted q points, pis the number of fitting param- 
eters, ois the standard deviation of the dataand c, is the scaling factor 
between the theoretical and experimental difference curves. The fitting 
was performed with the MINUIT software package and the error values 
were obtained with the M/NOS algorithm in MINUIT. 

The TRXL signal can be sensitive to wavepacket motions on any of 
the structurally distinct So, T;and T, states, and so we examined which 
state is associated with the residual difference scattering curves. 
The first, second and third terms in equation (6) correspond to 
wavepacket motions in S,, Tj and T,, respectively. Depending on the 
number of participating states, those terms were selectively used. 
For example, when we considered the wavepacket motion in a single 
electronic state, we considered only the term corresponding to that 
electronic state among the three terms in equation (6); the other two 


terms were neglected. When we considered wavepacket motions in 
two electronic states, we considered the corresponding two terms in 
equation (6) and neglected the remaining term. We first tried structural 
analysis considering only one of So, Tj and T,. As shown in Extended 
Data Fig. 3, the structural analysis performed using only S, yielded the 
best fit to the experimental data among the three cases, but there still 
remained a discrepancy between the experimental data and the theo- 
retical fits. We therefore considered additional contributions: the best 
fit to AS esidual(g, shown in Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 3—was 
obtained when T; was considered together with S,, indicating that the 
residual difference scattering curves arise from wavepacket motions 
onthe PESs of both S, and T}. 

We note that the structural analysis described above was conducted 
for time delays later than the experimental IRF (>170 fs). The structural 
analysis for time delays earlier than 170 fs is described in the section 
‘Structural analysis for transient structures around t= 0’. Although we 
used all of the structural parameters (Rag, Rgc and 6) of S, and T{as fit- 
ting parameters in the structural analysis, we observed relatively small 
structural changes at later times (t> 360 fs), compared with structural 
changes at earlier times; in particular, the changes in Ra, and Rg: of T; 
showed a strong correlation. Accordingly, we checked whether the 
experimental data could be satisfactorily fitted even when fewer struc- 
tural parameters of T; were used for fitting in the later time range. To 
do so, we classified vibrations of T; at later times into three types of 
vibrational motions (symmetric stretching, asymmetric stretching 
and bending), and the fitting parameters of T;were collectively adjusted 
to simulate each type of motion. For simulating symmetric stretching, 
the transient structures of T; at later times were set to be Rag =Rgc=R 
and 0=180°, leaving Ras the only fitting parameter at each time delay. 
For simulating asymmetric stretching, the parameters of Tj were 
adjusted as Rag = 2.82 A+R, Rgc = 2.82 A- Rand 9=180°, also leaving R 
as the only fitting parameter at each time delay. Finally, for simulating 
bending, R,, and Ry of T; were fixed to 2.82 A and @was usedas the only 
fitting parameter at each time delay. As a result, only one fitting param- 
eter of Tj was used for all the three types of vibrational motions in the 
late time range (t>360 fs). By contrast, for Sy we used all three structural 
parameters, R,,, Rp and 6. 

Following this approach, we performed the structural analysis for 
each of the three types of vibrational motions. As can be seen in 
Extended Data Fig. 9a-—c, the structural analysis considering the sym- 
metric stretching yielded the best fits to the experimental data among 
the three cases. Also, the fits using symmetric stretching are equally 
good as the fits obtained by using all the three structural parameters 
of Tj, as shown in Extended Data Fig. 9d. This result indicates that only 
symmetric stretching is observed for Tjin the current TRXL data. We 
also note that, after 1,500 fs, the transient structures of T; were fixed 
to the values identical to the equilibrium structure of T; (Rag = 2.82 A, 
Roc = 2.82 A, 0 = 180°) for simplicity, as shown in Fig. 2b, c, because the 
quality of the fit to GAS, e<iquai(g, €) did not deteriorate even when 
the structure values of T; were set to the equilibrium structure values 
for all time delays after 1,500 fs. 

From the structural analysis described above, we obtained transient 
structures of S, and Tjin the time range from 170 fs to 2,235 fs, as shown 
in Fig. 2b-e. To identify the reaction mechanism of ultrafast bond for- 
mation inthe gold trimer complex, we tracked the wavepacket motion 
inthe excited state by inspecting the structural changes of Tj at earlier 
times. For example, we checked the transient structure of Tj at 185 fs 
(Rag = 2.81A, Roc = 3.13 A, 9 = 158°) and 210 fs (Rag = 2.83 A, Rec = 3-11 A, 
6=157°) and found that for these time delays, the values of Ry, for T; 
are similar to the equilibrium value, that is, 2.82 A. By contrast, the 
values of Rg, for Ti at 185 fs and 210 fs are longer than R,- at equilibrium 
(2.82 A). This observation indicates that the covalent bond inthe shorter 
Au-Au pair (of the ground state) is formed sooner, during the earlier 
time range, whereas the other covalent bond, inthe longer Au-Au pair, 
forms later, supporting path 1 of Fig. 1. 


In the structural analysis presented in this work, we used an asym- 
metric equilibrium structure for So. In our previous TRXL study’ on 
[Au(CN), ],—performed with lower time resolution than in this work— 
the TRXL data were equally well fitted by asymmetric S, structure 
when an appropriate Debye-Waller factor was used. Therefore, in the 
present work, we also considered the possibility that S, has asymmetric 
structure where Rag is equal to Rec. As shown in Extended Data Fig. 10, 
the structural analysis using the symmetric equilibrium S, structure 
does not give satisfactory agreement with the experimental data. Thus, 
by performing the TRXL measurement with higher time resolution and 
resolving the signatures of molecular vibrations, we confirm that the 
equilibrium structure of S, is asymmetric. 


Structural analysis for transient structures around t=0 

To extract the wavepacket trajectory and obtain the transient structures 
of S, and Tjon timescales shorter than the temporal width of the exper- 
imental IRF (<170 fs), and to visualize the progress of the bond forma- 
tion process more clearly and obtain accurate timescales of the earlier 
bond formation, we performed a structural analysis for transient struc- 
tures around t = 0 considering the convolution of the molecular 
response with the IRF, instead of conducting the structural analysis 
directly on the residual difference scattering curves described in the 
previous section. To do so, we modelled the interatomic Au-Au dis- 
tances of Sy and Tj, Rag(0), Rac(t) and R,<(t), from 0-170 fs using the 
polynomial functions 


N 
RO=) agit, 
i=0 


(10) 


where N represents the Mth order polynomial function and a,_; is the 
coefficient of the polynomial function. Also, constraints were applied 
to the Au-Au distances calculated by the polynomial functions to 
smoothly connect the structure at 0 fs (Sg1= the FC region) and the 
structure at 185 fs obtained from the structural analysis. 

Using the Au-Au distances calculated by the polynomial functions at 
various time delays, we calculated the theoretical difference scattering 
intensities, AS,neor(q, 0), following equations (6)-(8), then convoluted 
them with the IRF determined in Extended Data Fig. 2c, IRF(¢), using 
equation (11): 


ASconv(], t) = AStheory(q, t) ® IRF(¢). (11) 


The resultant convoluted curves, AS,,,,(q, t), were compared with the 
experimental residual difference scattering curves, AS e<idua(g, 0, ina 
time range from -140 fs to 160 fs, to optimize the coefficients of the 
polynomial functions using the x” estimator, given by 


n 


: 


n 


, 


, (12) 


x (cASconv(G, ti) = ASresidual(G, t)))? 
2 


2_ 1 
ngn,-p-1 oO; 
where n, is the number of fitted q points, n,is the number of fitted time 
delays (-140 fs <t<160 fs), pisthe number of fitting parameters, o,is the 
standard deviation, andc, is the scaling factor between the theoretical 
and experimental difference curves. 

The structures around t = O shown in Fig. 2b, d were obtained 
using fourth-order polynomial functions because the third-order 
and fifth-order polynomial functions yielded fitting qualities 
poorer than and similar to the fourth-order polynomial functions, 
respectively. 


Normal-mode calculation 

Geometry optimization and normal-mode calculations were per- 
formed using DFT for the S, and T, states of [Au(CN), |, and using 
time-dependent DFT for the S, state of [Au(CN), ],. For the S, state, 
the PBEO exchange-correlation functional with empirical dispersion 
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(Grimme’s D3 method) was used to reasonably describe the weak inter- 
action between Au atoms. The wB97XD functional was used for the S, 
and T, states. The aug-cc-pVTZ-PP relativistic effective core potentials 
were used for Au atoms and the aug-cc-pVDZ basis set was used for C 
and N atoms. The solvent (water) effect was modelled using the integral 
equation formalism version of the polarizable continuum model. Nor- 
mal modes of the T, state were calculated for the equilibrium structure 
that was optimized by the DFT calculation, and the optimized struc- 
ture was in agreement with the equilibrium structure of T, determined 
from the experimental data. By contrast, from the DFT calculation 
the optimized structure of S, was determined to be symmetric, and 
therefore, instead, the normal modes of the Sy state were calculated by 
asingle-point calculation using the asymmetric equilibrium structure 
refined with the experimental data. Several normal modes for S, and T, 
are shown in Extended Data Figs. 5 and 6, respectively. All the calcula- 
tions were performed using the GaussianO9 program. 


Fourier power spectrum of gAS, e<iduai(7, 0) 

The Fourier power spectrum at each g value was obtained by Fourier 
transform of GASyesiqual(G, 0) at later times (>360 fs), and each spectrum 
was normalized at its maximum value. All the normalized spectra at 
various g values were averaged to yield the averaged Fourier power 
spectrum shown in Fig. 4c. 


Data availability 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Schematic of photoinduced bond formationin 
[Au(CN), ],. Upon laser excitation (with energy represented by hv), 
wavepackets are created in both of the ground and excited states. The 
excited-state wavepacket in the T; state is prepared in the FC region after the 
ultrafast intersystem crossing from the initially excited singlet state (S,) toa 
triplet excited state (T;). The excited-state wavepacket created in the FC region 
should move towards the equilibrium structure of T;, which has two equivalent 
covalent Au-Au bonds between adjacent gold atoms (right inset, yellow 
spheres; blue and white spheres denote N and C atoms, respectively). The 
trajectory of the wavepacket from the FC region to the equilibrium structure of 
T; eventually determines the reaction trajectories of the ultrafast bond 
formation and hints towards its reaction mechanism. Three candidate reaction 
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mechanisms of bond formation (paths 1, 2 and 3), described inthe text, are 
represented by blue arrows on the nuclear coordinates of Ra, versus Rac. In 
short, path2 represents a concerted bond formation mechanism and path1 
and path 3 represent asynchronous bond formation mechanism. Path1 and 
path 3 are distinct, depending on which bondis formed first between the A-B 
pair and the B-C pair. The initial motion of the excited-state wavepacket affects 
the initial motion of the ground-state wavepacket in the Sy state, because 
impulsive Raman scattering generating the ground-state wavepacket can 
occur non-impulsively, owing to the finite pulse duration (-100 fs), as described 
in Supplementary Information. After the initial motions of the wavepacketsin 
the ground and excited states, the wavepackets oscillate around their 
equilibrium structures. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | TRXL data of [Au(CN), ], measured at PAL-XFEL and 
SACLA.a, b, Time-resolved difference scattering curves, gAS(q, t), of 
[Au(CN), ], measured at PAL-XFEL (a) and SACLA (b).c, The first and second 
RSVs (black and blue squares, respectively) obtained from the SVD analysis of 
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qgAS(q, t) measured at PAL-XFEL and their fits (red lines) using an exponential 
1.1-ps time constant convoluted with an IRF with a FWHM of 170 fs. d, The first 
five RSVs resulting from the SVD analysis on the data measured at PAL-XFEL, 
multiplied by their corresponding singular values S,, 55, 53,5, and 55. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3| Results of the structural analysis using residual of GASesidua(q, ¢) obtained from the structural analyses considering wavepacket 
difference scattering curves. a, Experimental residual difference scattering motions inthe S, state (b), the T; state (c), the T, state (d), or both the S, and T; 


curves, AS esiquai(q, (), measured from -1,040 fs to 2,235 fs. b-e, Theoreticalfits | states (e). Only the last analysis (using S, and T{) gives a satisfactory fit quality. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Assignment of vibrational modes using vibrational 
frequencies and vibrational motions. Each vibrational normal mode hasa 
specific structural motion with a characteristic frequency. For example, a 
simple nonlinear triatomic molecule has three vibrational modes named after 
specific structural motions: symmetric stretching, asymmetric stretching and 
bending. The characteristic frequency v, ofa vibrational mode vibrating along 
anormal coordinate Q, corresponds to the energy gap between adjacent 
vibrational states of each mode, where n= {a, b, c} for symmetric stretching, 
asymmetric stretching and bending, respectively. Vibrational frequencies are 
routinely measured by static or time-resolved spectroscopy that can probe 
vibrational transitions via infrared absorption or Raman scattering. Atomic 
motions themselves are not directly detected by spectroscopy, and thus the 
assignment of the observed frequencies to specific vibrational modes 
requires quantum chemical calculations that provide the connection between 
the vibrational frequencies and their corresponding atomic motions. 
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By comparing the vibrational frequencies determined from experiment (v,,,) 
and quantum chemical calculation, the measured vibrational frequency can be 
assigned toa specific normal mode. Direct characterization of vibrational 
motions requires a tool with structural sensitivity, forexample TRXL, as 
presented inthis work. Ina TRXL measurement, photoexcitation witha 
coherent optical laser pulse creates vibrational wavepackets of certain 
vibrational modes, and scattering of an X-ray pulse directly probes the 
resultant time-dependent structural changes that are characteristic of the 
activated vibrational modes—suchas the temporal changes of the interatomic 
distances (Rag, Rgc and Rac) in[Au(CN), ];. On the basis of direct information of 
both vibrational motions and vibrational frequencies obtained with TRXL, 
vibrational assignments can be made more accurately, and even the locations 
of vibrational wavepackets and the trajectories of their motions in 
multidimensional nuclear coordinates can be determined. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Normal modes of the S, state. Normal modes of the Sy 
state with frequencies ina range from 20 cm'to170 cm", obtained from DFT 


calculations. The frequency and atomic motions of each normal mode are N, blue spheres). 
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shown. Displacement vectors of each normal modeare indicated by red arrows 
for the Au atoms (yellow) and blue arrows for the other atoms (C, grey spheres; 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Normal modes of the T, state. Normal modes of the T, state, as in Extended Data Fig. 5. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7| SVD analysis on the TRXL data of [Au(CN), 1], 
measured in the previous TRXL study. See ref. °. Shownare the first four RSVs 
multiplied by their corresponding singular values. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Solvent heating contribution tothe TRXL signal. 
a, Experimental difference scattering curves, gAS(q), of FeCl, solution 
measured at time delays from —740 fs to 2,260 fs. b, The first four LSVs 
multiplied by their corresponding singular values. c, The first four RSVs 
multiplied by their corresponding singular values. Only the first LSV and RSV 
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contain meaningful signals, and soa single difference scattering curve (thatis, 
the first LSV) accounts for the contribution to solvent heating on the scattering 
data measured witha water solvent. In the structural analysis, the first LSV was 


used as a scattering intensity change upon increase in temperature of the water 
solvent, ASheat(q)- 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Structural analysis of the three types of vibrational 
motions of the T, state. Experimental residual difference scattering curves 
(black lines) at several time delays after 360 fs and their theoretical fits (red 
lines), obtained from the structural analysis. a—c, For the structural analysis, 
vibrations of T; at later times (>360 fs) were classified into three types of 


vibrational motions (symmetric stretching, asymmetric stretching and 
bending). We performed the structural analysis for each of the three cases 
considering symmetric stretching motions (a), asymmetric stretching 
motions (b) and bending motions (c) of T;. d, For comparison, all the three 
structural parameters of T; were used for the structural analysis. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10| Structural analysis using asymmetric and structure (left) or symmetric bent Sy structure (right). The asymmetric case 
symmetric structures of S,. Experimental residual difference scattering gives superior fit qualities compared to the symmetric case, indicating that the 
curves (black lines) at selected time delays and their theoretical fits (red lines) equilibrium structure of S, is asymmetric and bent. 


obtained from the structural refinements considering the asymmetric bent Sy 
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Oceanic lithosphere carries volatiles, notably water, into the mantle through 


subduction at convergent plate boundaries. This subducted water exercises control 
onthe production of magma, earthquakes, formation of continental crust and 
mineral resources. Identifying different potential fluid sources (sediments, crust and 
mantle lithosphere) and tracing fluids from their release to the surface has proved 
challenging’. Atlantic subduction zones are a valuable endmember when studying 
this deep water cycle because hydration in Atlantic lithosphere, produced by slow 
spreading, is expected to be highly non-uniform’. Here, as part of a multi-disciplinary 
project in the Lesser Antilles volcanic arc’, we studied boron trace element and 
isotopic fingerprints of melt inclusions. These reveal that serpentine—that is, 
hydrated mantle rather than crust or sediments—is a dominant supplier of subducted 
water to the central arc. This serpentine is most likely to reside in a set of major 
fracture zones subducted beneath the central arc over approximately the past ten 
million years. The current dehydration of these fracture zones coincides with 

the current locations of the highest rates of earthquakes and prominent low shear 
velocities, whereas the preceding history of dehydration is consistent with the 
locations of higher volcanic productivity and thicker arc crust. These combined 
geochemical and geophysical data indicate that the structure and hydration of the 
subducted plate are directly connected to the evolution of the arc and its associated 
seismic and volcanic hazards. 


The 750-km-long Lesser Antilles volcanic arc (LAA), located along the 
eastern margin of the Caribbean Plate, is the result of slow (1-2 cm per 
year) westward subduction of Atlantic and proto-Caribbean oceanic 
lithosphere (Fig. 1). Water hosted in hydrous phases within the subduct- 
ing plate will be released as the slab sinks into the mantle and warms 
up. As the water migrates out of the slab, the stress on faults is reduced, 
causing earthquakes. At the same time, the addition of water to the 
overlying mantle wedge reduces the solidus temperature, which may 
enhance melting. LAA magma production rates lie at the lower end of 
the global range, probably owing to the low convergence rates, and 
are very unevenly distributed, being greatest in the centre of the arc 
(Dominica and Guadeloupe)*. The LAA also displays notable along-arc 
variations in geochemistry, volcanic activity, crustal structure and seis- 
micity> ®. Subducting plate velocity and age are often held responsible 
for variations in convergent margin behaviour’? but are unlikely to have 
first-order influence on lateral variations within the LAA as neither 
vary greatly along-strike. Instead, variations in LAA magmatism and 
seismicity have been proposed to reflect a combination of (1) astrong 
north to south increase in sediment input”; (2) subduction of bathym- 
etric ridges belowthe central arc", which may enhance plate stress and 


coupling; and/or (3) subduction of strongly hydrated fracture zones” 
at several locations along arc (Fig. 1). 

Current plate reconstructions” show the northern LAA to be under- 
lain by ~90-Myr-old subducted lithosphere that formed at the equatorial 
Mid-Atlantic Ridge and includes the Marathon and Mercurius fracture 
zones (Fig. 1), whereas beneath the southern LAA, the subducted litho- 
sphere is up to 120 Myr old and formed at the, now fully subducted, 
proto-Caribbean mid-ocean ridge. The seafloor spreading rates were 
slow in bothcases. The boundary between the two seafloor-spreading 
domains is clearly visible in both bathymetric and gravity data, pro- 
jecting from the Demerara Plateau towards the central islands before 
becoming obscured by the accretionary prism around Barbados (Fig. 1; 
Extended Data Fig. 1). 

Hydration of lithosphere formed by intermediate or fast spreading 
occurs mainly in the mafic crust through faults that form as the plate 
bends into the trench. By contrast, slow spreading produces highly 
tectonized oceanic lithosphere with relatively thin mafic crust, pro- 
nounced faults and sections of upper-mantle material exposed at 
the seafloor”. The transform faults at slow-spreading ridges, which 
manifest as fracture zones in mature oceanic crust, are more seismically 
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Fig. 1| Bathymetric map of the study area, showing the islands of the LAA. 
Map shows locations of the trench (purple line), oceanic fracture zones (FZ; 
black lines, dashed where subducted), boundary between the proto-Caribbean 
and equatorial Atlantic seafloor (red line), and South American continent- 
ocean boundary (yellow line). Proto-Caribbean fracture zones have fully 
subducted; the likely location of a single one, required by basin geometry, is 
shownasalight dashed line. The bathymetric contrast between the northern 
and southern forearc is due toa strong difference in sediment thickness (froma 
few kilometres inthe north to >15 km inthe Barbados accretionary prism). 
Depth contours of the slab below the LAA are shownevery 20 km (light blue 
lines) and every 100 km (dark blue lines). See Methods and Extended Data Figs. 1 
and 2 for further details. 


active and penetrate to greater depths than lithosphere formed by 
faster spreading”. These large-scale faults provide pathways for seawa- 
ter andlow/medium-temperature alteration including hydration of the 
mantle mineral olivine to serpentine’’. Serpentine, in the form of anti- 
gorite, can hold upto 13 wt% structural water, at least double the water 


capacity of hydrated mafic crust. Thus, subduction of serpentinized 
mantle lithosphere has the potential to supply substantial volumes of 
fluid to magmatic arcs. To evaluate along-arc variations of slab-derived 
fluid sources (for example, sediment, oceanic crust, or serpentinized 
mantle lithosphere), we measured trace element concentrations and 
boronisotope ratios of melt inclusions in arc lavas along the entire LAA. 
To investigate how fluids influence arc magma genesis and evolution, 
we compare these geochemical proxies for slab-derived fluids with 
newly acquired geophysical data’, and with the predicted positions of 
subducted fracture zones and the proto-Caribbean/Equatorial Atlantic 
plate boundary below the arc at different times. 

In subduction zone magmas, boron and its isotopes trace con- 
tributions from fluids released by the subducting plate’”"®. Boron is 
fluid-mobile, and a high ratio of boron to fluid-immobile elements, 
such as Ti, Nb or Zr, in arc magmas suggests that boron is principally 
supplied by subducting-plate fluids”. Serpentine-derived boron is 
enriched in"B compared with °B, producing distinctively elevated 5"B 
values of +7%o to +20%o (ref. ”) (6"B = (("B/'°B) ampte/("B/"°B) standard ~ 1)). 

As aresult, arc magmas produced through mantle melting induced 
by serpentine-derived fluids have significantly higher 6"B values 
(up to +18%o)”° than mantle from mid-ocean-ridge basalt sources 
(-7.14 0.9%)”. Fluids derived from subducted sediments also have a 
different distinct chemical signature”. Sediments in ocean drill cores 
east of the LAA contain terrigenous turbidites, pelagic clays and ashy 
siliceous clays”. Although these sediments are enriched in boron (50- 
160 ppm B), they have significantly lower 6"B values (approximately 
—15%o to +5%o)” than serpentine-derived fluids at sub-arc depths”. 
Using secondary-ion mass spectrometry (SIMS), we measured 
198 glassy, clinopyroxene-hosted melt inclusions for volatiles (H,O, 
CO,) and trace elements, of which 92 were further analysed for boron 
isotopic composition. The analysed melt inclusions are from fresh 
volcanic deposits assumed to be much less than 1 Myr old, and range 
from low-MgO, high-alumina basalt (MgO =1.8-3.5 wt%, Al,O; =15.3- 
19.1 wt%) to rhyolite (<78 wt% SiO,; Fig. 2). All of these compositions 
have undergone some level of magmatic differentiation in the shallow 
crust, sononecan be considered primary; however, the boron isotopic 
signature is largely determined by the source rather than subsequent 
differentiation processes*”°. We supplemented our data set with all 
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Fig. 2 | Bathymetric map of the LAA compared with water, B/Nb ratios and 
6"B of melt inclusions in lavas. H,O (this study and compiled published 
values) and B/Nb symbols are coloured by the SiO, wt% of melt inclusions, as an 
indicator of magmatic differentiation. 6"B symbols are coloured by B/Nbas an 
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indicator of fluid addition. Previously published boron isotope ratios from 
melt inclusions*> * are shownas crosses. Error bars on 6"B values represent 
propagated louncertainties and are typically less than +1%o. 


previously published LAA melt inclusion analyses (n>1,000) available 
from the GEOROC database. 

LAA melt inclusions are characterized by dissolved water contents 
of up to 9.1 wt% H,O, with a large range for individual islands (Fig. 2). 
However, water contents of melt inclusions are affected by differen- 
tiation processes during crustal storage and thus area poor proxy for 
primary magmatic water contents. Water content will increase ina melt 
undergoing undersaturated crystallization, remain constant under 
water-saturated conditions and be lost from melt during late-stage 
degassing. Further modification of water in melt inclusions can occur 
because of post-entrapment crystallization and/or diffusive water loss. 
Ratios of fluid-mobile to fluid-immobile trace elements, such as B/Nb 
(Fig. 2), are more reliable indicators of the contribution of fluids, as 
both elements behave similarly during melting and magmatic differ- 
entiation. Our data shows high ratios of B/Nb in the central arc, which 
most probably reflect a particularly fluid-rich and B-rich magmatic 
source. 

The new 8!B values for LAA melt inclusions vary from —2.8%o to 
+11.2%o (Fig. 2), which spans much of the global arc range (—9%o to 
+16%o)”. Melt inclusions with the highest 6"B values are from the cen- 
tral arc (islands of Guadeloupe and Dominica; Fig. 2). Variation of 8"B 
within each volcanic centre is unlikely to be due to crustal differentia- 
tion because there are no systematic trends in 6"B with indicators of 
differentiation (for example, SiO, and Rb/Sr, Extended Data Fig. 3). 
This is consistent with prior findings that fractional crystallization 
has negligible effect on melt 6"B values™*”*. Crustal assimilation dur- 
ing open-system differentiation may also modify 6"B and B/Nb, but 
inputs from this source probably have a similar isotopic and geochem- 
ical composition to AOC and sediment”. Assimilation of LAA crust 
would lower melt 8"B values during differentiation, a trend that is not 
observed in our data (Extended Data Fig. 3). Although there is a range 
of melt-inclusion 6B values within each single volcanic centre (for 
example, 3.5%o in Martinique), there are clear 5"B differences between 
neighbouring volcanic centres with similar major element chemistry. 
Therefore, we interpret the distinct 6"B values in evolved melt inclu- 
sions at each island as a reflection of differences between the mantle 
source regions of eachisland, such that boron isotopes provide a robust 
tracer for the fluid source’’. 

We interpret the 6B differences between islands and the systematic 
8"B change along the arc to result from variable involvement of fluids 
from two distinct sources: (1) altered oceanic crust (AOC) and sediment; 
and (2) serpentine dehydration (Fig. 3). Inthe central portion of the 
arc, melt inclusions from Guadeloupe and Dominica have 6"B values 
significantly greater than +5%o. Of the available sources, only fluid 
with >60% contribution from serpentine dehydration has the capac- 
ity to generate this isotopic signature (Fig. 3). The lower 5B values 
found in the north and south of the arc can be attributed primarily to 
fluid released by dehydration of AOC and sediment (Fig. 3). However, 
there is no simple relationship between 6"B and indicators of varying 
volume of fluid addition (for example, B/Be and Nb/B; Extended Data 
Fig. 3; Fig. 3). In contrast to Guadeloupe and Dominica, St Lucia melt 
inclusions from this study have a high net fluid contribution based 
onthe Nb/B values, but we estimate that <30% of this originates from 
serpentine. Therefore, the total volume of fluid is decoupled from the 
proportion of different sources from which each fluid is derived. Inthe 
northand south of the arc, with the exception of St Vincent, the propor- 
tion of fluid derived from serpentine is lower than in the central arc. 
Based on boron isotopes, it is not possible to distinguish whether the 
serpentinite fluids are derived from the slab or from recycled forearc 
material’°”’, However, a peak in seismicity occurs in the central arc at 
the depths where models predict dehydration of peridotite in the slab 
(120-160 km)*”. In conjunction with the abundance of serpentinized 
peridotite expected in lithosphere formed by slow spreading”, this 
provides an argument for slab-hosted serpentine being the main deliv- 
erer of fluid to the LAA mantle wedge. 
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Fig. 3 |Melt inclusion Nb/B versus 5"B for LAA magmas from this study. 
Mixing model (black lines) shows contamination of depleted mantle (DM, grey 
square) by fluid derived from serpentinite and from altered oceanic crust 
(AOC) plus sediment-derived fluids at 120 km depth. Green bar represents 
global serpentinite range. Red and green numbers represent the percentage by 
mass of fluid from the two sources added to the mantle. Inputs for the model 
are detailed in the Methods. Dotted lines indicate composite fluids formed by 
mixing between (0.1% and 1% mass) fluids from the two discrete sources. 
Shading indicates >60% (green), 30-60% (blue) and <30% (yellow) contribution 
from subducted serpentinite. Darker and lighter shaded areas represent 
domains referred tointext as ‘high’ and ‘low’ fluid contributions, respectively. 
Only samples measured in this study are plotted (n=92). Error bars on6"B 
values represent propagated louncertainties and are smaller than symbol size 
where absent. All louncertainties are typically less than +1%b. 


We compared our geochemical results to a range of independent 
observations that may be expressions of fluid release (Fig. 4). As these 
observations sample different parts of the subduction system in space 
and time, we modelled expected excess hydration (that is, fluid derived 
from fractures zones) to the arc over the past 25 Myr (Fig. 4b), assum- 
ing that the known fracture zones and plate boundary between the 
proto-Caribbean and Atlantic bring extra water in the form of serpen- 
tine (see Methods). 

If higher recent fluid fluxes below the arc were to cause an increase 
in magmas production, then we might expect to see boron isotope 
ratios (Fig. 4a) and/or intra-slab seismicity rates*° correlate with vol- 
canic production rates‘ (Fig. 4e, f). Slab seismicity is often attributed 
to dehydration embrittlement™, and the depth to which seismicity 
extends” is consistent with the extent of the serpentinite stability 
field predicted for the convergence rates and ages of LAA subduc- 
tion. Our data show a peak in boron isotopes, intra-slab seismicity 
rates and volcanic production rates around Dominica, and this is where 
our forward models (Fig. 4b) predict a peak in dehydration from 0 to 
2 million years ago (Ma) due to the subduction of the Marathon and 
Mercurius fracture zones. Therefore, our data indicate that enhanced 
fluid fluxing of the mantle wedge is associated with higher magma pro- 
duction in the LAA. However, it is not possible to quantify how much 
of the excess fluid release contributes to enhanced flux melting versus 
enhanced decompressional melting. 

High ratios of small to large earthquakes (high b-values) on the plate 
interface and forearc” (Fig. 4c), as well as low shear-wave velocities 
(4.3+0.05 kms”) at 50 km depth (Fig. 4d, derived from Rayleigh waves 
recorded during the VoiLA seismic experiment?; see Methods) could 
reflect excess dehydration at shallower depths. High b-values are com- 
monly attributed to seismogenic failure at lower stresses due to higher 
pore fluid pressures, while shear velocity anomalies of around 9% could 
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Fig. 4|Summary ofalong-arc geochemical and geophysical data. a, Boron 
isotope ratios of melt inclusions with latitude in the LAA (datasymbols 
coloured as in Fig. 3; previously published data®* > shown by crosses). Light and 
dark coloured shaded areas correspond to those in Fig. 3. b, Modelled sub-arc 
excess (that is, fracture-zone-associated) dehydration averaged over the past 
2 Myr (solid red line for fluids released below the arc, dashed yellow line below 
the forearc) and 25 Myr (dotted blue line, below the arc) based on plate 
reconstruction and slab geometry; see Methods. The excess dehydration 
represents the rate of water released from the slab above uniform background 


correspond to about 1.1 vol% of fluids and associated melts”. Shear 
velocities and b-values are characterized by a prominent maximum 
and minimum, respectively, in the region around Martinique, that is, 
displaced southward from the peak in boron isotopes. Owing to the 
obliquity of the fracture zones to the trench, excess forearc dehydration 
(derived from shallower slab depths) is expected to occur further to 
the south than dehydration below the arc, coincident with the b-value 
and shear velocity peaks (Fig. 4b). 

Finally, there are systematic variations in crustal thickness along 
the arc’, with thicknesses of around 35 km north of Martinique and 
around 30 km inthe south. These reflect a long-term integrated varia- 
tionin magma productivity. When we consider the excess dehydration 
over the age of the present arc (around 25 Myr), the position of Mara- 
thon-Mercurius fracture zone subduction has shifted from the north 
near St Kitts to Dominica today, soa larger crustal thickness would be 
expected along the whole northern arc, as observed. Again, however, 
we cannot constrain the relative role of decompression melting in this 
magma production. 

None of the other Atlantic fracture zones has contributed to 
dehydration below the arc. The Fifteen-Twenty (15-20) fracture 
zone has not subducted deep enough (but higher b-values and lower 
shear-wave velocities in the forearc near Antigua in Fig. 4 could, 
given the spatial resolution of these measurements, indicate shal- 
low fluid release from it). Other Atlantic fracture zones have yet to 
reach the trench. It is likely that there were fracture zones in the 
proto-Caribbean oceanic lithosphere, but their location is uncertain. 
We included in our model a single, large-offset fracture zone at the 
location required to fit the basin geometry between the Bahamas 
Bank and Demerara Rise (Fig. 1; see Methods). This yields a small 
peak in excess dehydration in the southernmost arc. Thus, within 
the uncertainties, proto-Caribbean fracture zones could explain the 
increases in 6"B and b-values and the decrease in shear velocities 
around St Vincent and Grenada. 
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level. c, b-value distribution (relative frequency of small versus large events 
below the forearc)". d, Shear-wave velocity from teleseismic Rayleigh waves at 
50 km depth, with main anomalies below the forearc. e, Local seismicity in the 
subducting plate*°. f, Volcanic production rates over the past 100 kyr as 
dense-rock-equivalent volumes (DREV)*. Red lines ine and f correspond to 
excess dehydration over the past 2 Myr (red line in b). g, Crustal thickness 
below the arc from receiver functions’ (blue line). The modelled trends 
compare well with the main anomalies in data sensitive to recent fluid release 
below the forearc (c, d), below the arc (e, f) and over the past 25 Myr (g). 


Given the geological complexity of subduction systems, our new 
geochemical and geophysical expressions of fluids along the LAA show 
remarkable coherence with the predicted history of fluid release from 
fracture zones in the subducting plate at different locations in the 
system and over different temporal windows. Furthermore, the high 
boroncontents and elevated 6"B signature of melt inclusions in mag- 
mas from the central segment of the arc are unambiguous indicators 
of dehydration of subducted serpentine, which is expected to be one 
of the main minerals formed in fracture zone hydration. Therefore, 
our observations provide strong evidence that a heterogeneous dis- 
tribution of serpentine in subducting mantle lithosphere exerts a pri- 
mary control on along-arc variations in mantle wedge hydration and 
seismicity and may also influence the crustal structure and magmatic 
productivity of volcanic arcs. 
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Methods 


Geochemistry 

Sample preparation. Crystals were separated from crushed and sieved 
scoria, pumice or lava. Picked crystals from the size fractions 0.5-1mm 
and 1-2 mm were mounted on glass slides within 2.5-cm-diameter alu- 
minium rings, back-filled with epoxy resin and polished to expose the 
centre of the crystals. Crystals were imaged under transmitted light 
to locate the most suitable glassy inclusions before further polishing 
to expose the maximum number of melt inclusions. All epoxy mounts 
were gold-coated before SIMS analysis. 


Trace elements by SIMS. We measured concentrations of H,O, CO, 
and trace elements in 198 melt inclusions using the Cameca IMS-4f at 
the NERC Edinburgh Ion Micro-Probe Facility (EIMF), over two sessions 
(October 2017 and January 2018). The IMS-4f instrument was run witha 
15-kV (nominal) primary beam of O ions witha beam current of -5nA, 
resulting in a spot size at the sample surface of ~15 xm diameter. Posi- 
tive secondary ions were extracted at 4.5 kV, using energy filtering with 
an energy window of 50 + 25 eV (for CO, analysis) or 75 + 25 eV (for all 
other elements). CO, measurements were performed first. Before each 
analysis, the sample was pre-sputtered using a primary beam raster of 
20 um for 4 min to reduce C backgrounds resulting from surface con- 
tamination. The isotopes “Mg”, ?C, °Mg and *°Si were measured. Peak 
positions were verified at the start of each analysis. The background C 
signal was determined through analysis of the nominally C-free KL2-G 
glass standard. Following CO, analysis, H,O and trace element concen- 
trations were measured onthe same analytical spot as the CO, analyses, 
using asecondary accelerating voltage of 4,500 V with 75-V offset and 
a 25-yum image field. The isotopes'H, ’Li, "B, °F, °Mg, *Cl, 7°Si, “Ca, 
4Cq, 45Sc, 477i, 84g, S5Rb, 885, sy, 7 F, °3Nb, B3Cg BRA Bg, 40Ce and 
4°Sm were measured. Calibration was carried out ona range of basal- 
tic glass standards with 0-4 wt% H,O, repeated throughout the day. 
Absolute element concentrations were calculated using the in-house 
JCIONS software and by normalizing the intensities to Si (as measured 
using *°Si) which was determined by subsequent electron microprobe 
analysis. Asummary of repeat analyses of GSD-1G and T1-Gis presented 
inthe Supplementary Data. 


Electron microprobe. Following volatile and trace element analysis, we 
measured major elements using aCameca SX100 electron microprobe 
(EPMA) at the University of Bristol, UK. The gold coat was removed, 
and samples were carbon-coated. Concentrations of SiO,, TiO,, Al,O;, 
Fe,03, MnO, MgO, CaO, Na,O, K,0, P,O, Cr,03, SO, and Clin glass were 
made with a 20-kV accelerating voltage, a4-nA beam current anda 
5-ym or 10-um defocused beam to minimize alkali loss**. Major ele- 
ments were calibrated using a range of synthetic oxide, mineral and 
metal standards. 


Boron isotopes by SIMS. Before boron isotope analysis, crystals host- 
ing the measured melt inclusions were cut out of the epoxy mounts 
and pressed into indium within 24-mm-diameter aluminium holders. 
This step reduced the total number of sample mounts and, as indium 
outgasses less than epoxy, reduces the time required to reacha suitable 
vacuum for analysis. 

We measured boron isotopes (“B and”°B) in 92 melt inclusions using 
the Cameca IMS-1270 at the NERC EIMF in December 2018. Before analy- 
sis, the samples were cleaned and a gold coat was applied. Positive 
secondary ions of °B* and"B* were produced by sputtering the sample 
witha 5-nA, °O* primary beam with a net impact energy of 22 keV, 
focused using Kohler illumination to a spot size of ~25 um. Secondary 
ions were extracted at 10 kV and counted by asingle electron multiplier 
detector. No energy filtering was applied. Analyses were performed 
with a mass resolution (M/AM) of ~2,400. Single analyses consisted of 
50 measurement cycles of °B and "B signals, using counting times of 2s. 


Instrumental fractionation was determined by using the reference 
materials GSD1-G, B6, GOR132-G, StHs6/80-G and BCR2-G, measured 
at the beginning, during and end of the session (Supplementary Data). 


Boron mixing model 

Element contents for AOC and sediment and serpentinite-derived fluids 
are from ref.”°. Isotope ratios used for serpentinite fluids lie within the 
range of Atlantic peridotites””” °. Depleted mantle boron concentra- 
tions and isotope ratios are from ref. *°; Nb concentrationsare from ref. “. 
Values are presented in Extended Data Table 1. Composite fluids are 
produced by mixing the two most important endmembers in the Lesser 
Antilles (AOC + sediment and serpentinite-derived fluid). 


Shear velocity 

The ocean-bottom seismic data analysed in this study were collected 
during two cruises aboard the RRS James Cook****. We used vertical 
seismograms to measure the amplitude and phase of ambient noise 
cross-correlation function and teleseismic Rayleigh waves. The onshore 
and offshore data were corrected for instrument response, detrended 
and means removed before processing. The teleseismic data were fur- 
ther processed as detailed in ref. °. Measurements of Rayleigh wave 
dispersion and estimates of the amplitude at selected period were made 
using frequency-time analysis. We measured dispersion from 11s 
to18s period. We used up to 2,486 dispersion measurements from 93 
events from teleseismic Rayleigh waves in the tomography. 

Shear velocity tomography was performed in two steps: first 
we inverted the amplitude and phase data for the phase velocity 
maps*¢ #8, and then at each location in the phase velocity maps we 
inverted the one-dimensional shear velocity structure to generate 
a three-dimensional volume“. For the shear velocity inversion, we 
included the effects of the water column and sediment using a priori 
information; our initial crustal thickness was based on Airy isostasy 
across the region. The tomographic inversion subsequently solved for 
the best fitting crustal thickness as well as shear velocity. 


Plate reconstruction and hydration modelling 

Mapping the tectonic features. Our modelling of the subducted fea- 
tures below the Lesser Antilles is based upon the global plate recon- 
struction of ref. °. as implemented within the software G-Plates 2.1 
(https://doi.org/10.1029/2018GC007584). In this reconstruction, the 
opening of the proto-Caribbean seaway occurs from 150 Ma through 
symmetrical seafloor spreading between the diverging North Ameri- 
can and South America/African plates. For ease of reference, we will 
refer to this stage as the “proto-Caribbean and central Atlantic” open- 
ing. Break-up between the South American and African plates starts 
around 100 Ma with northward propagation from the south Atlantic. 
We refer to this second stage of seafloor spreading as “equatorial At- 
lantic” opening. 

Most of the proto-Caribbean oceanic lithosphere has been sub- 
ducted, but there remains a small segment in the south of the study 
area. The rifted oceanic lithosphere boundary between it and the 
equatorial Atlantic is visible in satellite gravity to the northwest of 
the Demerara Rise where it clearly acts as the termination point fora 
number of small fracture zones south of the Doldrums Fracture Zone 
(red ellipse, Extended Data Fig. 1b). 

We first compared major Atlantic fracture zones in the region (15-20, 
Marathon, Mercurius, Vema and Doldrums) as detected in satellite 
gravity data to modelled flow lines according to the model of ref. ” 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). Overall, the largest misfit between the two was 
~50 km, and weassign this value to the positional uncertainty of these 
features (see below). The geometrical relationships between the two 
phases of seafloor spreading are particularly clear on the African side 
of the Atlantic, where the sediment cover is thin and the full sequence 
preserved (compared with the sedimented and partially subducted 
American side). The analysis showed that the southern two fracture 


zones (Vema and Doldrums) have only just reached the Lesser Antil- 
les trench, whereas the northern fracture zone (15-20) only grazes the 
Lesser Antilles subduction zone. None of these three fracture zones are 
therefore sources of hydration below the Lesser Antilles Arc. 

Next, we refined the location of the proto-Caribbean / equatorial 
Atlantic Ocean boundary through time (Extended Data Fig. 2) based 
upon two observations. (1) The oldest section of the Marathon and 
Mercurius fracture zones can be well fitted by a flowline based entirely 
upon relative motion between North America and Africa. Therefore, 
this region must have lain entirely north of (or upon) the boundary 
between the central Atlantic and proto-Caribbean before opening 
of the equatorial Atlantic. 2) The major fracture zones to the south 
(Vema and Doldrums) can be well fitted by a flowline based entirely 
upon relative motion between South America and Africa. In this case, 
the far western extent of these fracture zones (which is constrained 
by symmetry with the clearly observable extent of fracture zones on 
the African side) must mark the edge of the proto-Caribbean oceanic 
crust in order for the Demerara Rise to close back against the African 
continental margin before initiation of equatorial Atlantic spreading 
(Extended Data Fig. 2a). Finally, the proto-Caribbean spreading ridge 
was placed mid-way between the separating North and South America 
plates, with aminimum number of transform faults inserted to satisfy 
the continental plate geometries. 

Using this updated geometry for the proto-Caribbean/equatorial 
Atlantic boundary, and our computed flowlines for the Marathon, 
Mercurius and unnamed proto-Caribbean fracture zones, we model the 
subduction of these incoming plate features beneath the Caribbean 
plate from 50 Ma through to the present. Convergence azimuths and 
velocities between the Caribbean plate and the Atlantic are extracted 
directly from the model of ref. °. 


Projecting tectonic features onto the slab. To track the features 
properly once they enter the subduction zone and the slab begins to 
dip, it is necessary to adjust their horizontal velocities. To do this, we 
use three different assumptions for how the slab deforms as it enters 
the subduction zone. One endmember is the ‘kinematic’ approach 
outlined in ref. ”. whereby features are assumed to follow streamlines 
over the surface of a slab with a fixed geometry, that is, minimal to 
no plate stretching during subduction. We use the slab geometry of 
ref. °°, determined using local seismicity, and ref. °°, which is based 
on teleseismic tomography, for the regions that this first model does 
not cover. We also assume that the slab geometry remains fixed rela- 
tive to the Caribbean plate for the modelled time period. In the other 
endmember, the slab is assumed to maintain its horizontal velocity 
and acquire an additional vertical sinking velocity, which would imply 
some amount of plate stretching. For the plate motions of the region, 
the first approach places incoming plate features further south than 
the second. We run a third, ‘best estimate’ model that is intermediate 
between the two. 


Dehydration modelling. As incoming plate features move into the 
subduction zone, they dehydrate. Major pulses of subducting-plate 
dehydration occur’ below the forearc and at sub-arc depths. Forearc de- 
hydration includes the expulsion of pore fluids and the first breakdown 
of hydrous phases in the oceanic crust, while the sub-arc pulse starts 
with the blueschist transition that initiates directly belowthe maximum 
decoupling depth, below which the cool subducting plate first becomes 
coupled to the hot convecting mantle wedge. Following ref.'in comput- 
ing phase stability fields, and using the kinematic thermal model set-up 
of ref. to compute a thermal structure for the geometry and velocity of 
the Antilles slab, we predict that the first pulse of dehydration extends 
downto about 40 km depth, and the sub-arc pulse peaks at adepthup 
to 100-120 km (based on preliminary tomographic models by ref. .).In 
a similar model for the Greek subduction zone (whichis similarly slow 
and oldas the Antilles), the main dehydration depth intervals agree with 


regions of high V,/V, (that is, ratio of P wave to S wave velocity) above 
the slab, as expected from fluid release*’. Motivated by these thermal 
models, sub-arc observations (number of Benioff zone earthquakes) 
and observations at the volcanic arc itself (boron isotopic signature, 
present-day volcanic output and crustal thickness) are compared at 
a dehydration depth of 100 km, which matches the average sub-arc 
slab depth. Comparisons with observations that reflect conditions 
beneath the forearc (forearc V, and b-value anomalies) are done ata 
dehydration depth of 40 km. 

For this study, our interest is in lateral variations in water input. We 
assume that the fracture zones and Atlantic-Proto-Caribbean boundary 
are all sources of excess slab hydration, that is, where the slab incor- 
porates significantly larger quantities of water, mainly in the form of 
serpentinite, than in the plate away from the fracture zones, based 
on observations of similar structures offshore central America™. In 
the modelling, we apply the same Gaussian excess hydration profile 
with a width of 15 km to all these features (that is, in addition to the 
uniform background). This width is informed by the lateral extent of 
the V,/V, anomaly observed underneath the Marathon fracture zone 
onthe incoming plate. To put an order-of-magnitude estimate on the 
absolute values for the rate of excess hydration along the arc dueto the 
subduction of each feature, we assume that the region of anomalous 
V,/V, corresponds to 50% serpentinized mantle lithosphere, and that 
half of this additional water is released under the forearc and half under 
the arc. We only model the along-strike variations in excess dehydration 
(that is, we set background hydration to zero). 

We ultimately use the models to calculate the relative rate of hydra- 
tion along the arc over the past 2 Myr for meaningful comparison with 
features that should depend on the present-day/recent dehydration 
belowthe arc and forearc, and over the past 25 Myr (the age of the cur- 
rent arc) for meaningful comparison with features that should depend 
on the total amount of water supplied to the arc (that is, the crustal 
thickness). The results of these calculations are presented in Extended 
Data Fig. 4 for a ‘best estimate’ calculation which uses the ‘halfway’ 
approach to slab deformation; a ‘southern bound’ calculation, which 
uses the stretched-slab endmember plus a 50-km shift to the south 
(the maximum misfit between our modelled fracture zones and the 
actual fracture zones on the African side of the Atlantic); and a ‘northern 
bound’ model, which uses the ‘minimal-stretching’ approach” plus a 
50-km shift to the north. 


Key results. If we take the best estimate model, we predict that the 
dehydration peak due to the Marathon and Mercurius fracture zones 
and the Proto-Caribbean/equatorial Atlantic plate boundary lies cur- 
rently underneath Dominica (solid red line). In the main article, we 
demonstrate that this corresponds well with the peak in 6"B, sub-arc 
Wadati-Benioff earthquakes and volcanic output. We also predict 
that, if these three features are dehydrating underneath the forearc, 
then they would currently be doing so trenchwards of Martinique 
(dashed yellow line). This corresponds well with anomalies in V, at a 
depth of around 50 kmand the b-values for earthquakes in the forearc/ 
plate-interface region. Looking at the full history of the arc (0-25 Ma; 
dotted blue line), there is abroad peak between Dominica and St Kitts 
and Nevis; the northern part of the arc. This higher rate of fluid flux in 
the north of the arc throughout the lifetime of the current arc may have 
resulted ina higher long-term magmatic output and therefore a thicker 
crust’ if flux melting occurred. However, we cannot constrain the rela- 
tive contribution of flux melting versus decompression melting. There 
are also peaks in the present-day dehydration rate and long-term dehy- 
dration rate in the far south of the arc between Grenada and St Vincent. 
These are due to the subduction of the unnamed proto-Caribbean frac- 
ture zone, the exact position of whichis more speculative than for the 
Atlantic features. However, such features on the proto-Caribbean plate 
could potentially be responsible for the 6"B anomaly observed at St 
Vincent. 
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Data availability 


All geochemical data generated during this study are included in this 
published article (and its supplementary information files) and can 
be accessed in the EarthChem repository (https://doi.org/10.26022/ 
IEDA/111527). Compiled geochemical data are freely available from 
the GEOROC database (http://georoc.mpch-mainz.gwdg.de/georoc/). 
Shear velocity model data can be accessed at https://doi.org/10.5258/ 
SOTON/D1306. All broadband OBS data collected by the VoiLA project 
will become freely available through the IRIS Data Management Center 
via their data request tools, at the end of the project (April 2021). 


Code availability 


For plate-tectonic reconstructions we used the GPlates software, which 
is freely available at https://www.gplates.org/ with the plate model at 
https://www.earthbyte.org/global-plate-models. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Melt inclusion 8"B. a-e, All values of melt inclusion &"B 
measured in this study are shown versus indicators of fluid composition (a, b) 
and differentiation (c—e). No clear observable trends are shown between 
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source. 
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Extended Data Table 1| 5"B values, B concentrations and Nb/B of sources of fluids used in the mixing model (Fig. 3). 
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Archaeologists have traditionally thought that the development of Maya civilization 
was gradual, assuming that small villages began to emerge during the Middle 
Preclassic period (1000-350 BC; dates are calibrated throughout) along with the use 
of ceramics and the adoption of sedentism’. Recent finds of early ceremonial 
complexes are beginning to challenge this model. Here we describe an airborne lidar 
survey and excavations of the previously unknown site of Aguada Fénix (Tabasco, 
Mexico) with an artificial plateau, which measures 1,400 min length and 10 to15 min 
height and has 9 causeways radiating out from it. We dated this construction to 
between 1000 and 800 BC using a Bayesian analysis of radiocarbon dates. To our 
knowledge, this is the oldest monumental construction ever found in the Maya area 
and the largest in the entire pre-Hispanic history of the region. Although the site 
exhibits some similarities to the earlier Olmec centre of San Lorenzo, the community 
of Aguada Fénix probably did not have marked social inequality comparable to that of 


San Lorenzo. Aguada Fénix and other ceremonial complexes of the same period 
suggest the importance of communal work in the initial development of Maya 


civilization. 


The period around 1200-1000 Bc was a critical time of social change 
in the Maya lowlands. Prior to this period, the inhabitants of this area 
did not use ceramics and probably maintained mobile ways of life by 
combining hunting, gathering and fishing with the cultivation of maize 
and other crops’. They began to adopt ceramics and greater degrees 
of sedentism at the beginning of the Middle Preclassic period, and 
researchers have long thought that ceremonial centres with large 
pyramids did not develop until late in the Middle Preclassic period, 
or in the Late Preclassic and Terminal Preclassic periods (hereafter, 
Late-Terminal Preclassic) (350 BC-AD 250). However, the discovery of 
a formal ceremonial complex and an artificial plateau at Ceibal dating 
to 950 BC suggests that substantial ceremonial centres developed in the 
Maya lowlands earlier than was previously thought®*. Here, the term 
artificial plateau refers to horizontal buildings larger than 200 x 200 m, 
as distinguished from smaller supporting platforms. A few centuries 
later, other centres in the Maya lowlands—such as Cival, Komchen, 
Nakbe, Yaxnohcah and Xocnaceh- also built artificial plateaus or large 
platforms>®. Our research in Tabasco (Mexico) has revealed an even 
older and larger ceremonial centre, Aguada Fénix (Extended Data Fig. 1). 

We began the Middle Usumacinta Archaeological Project inthe area 
along the Usumacinta and San Pedro Rivers in Tabasco in 2017 (Fig. 1). 
Despite previous investigations” in the area, the Preclassic period of 
this region was poorly understood. We thought that this area, located 


at the western periphery of the Maya lowlands, might hold the key to 
understanding the relationship between the Olmec civilization and 
Maya society. The Olmec centre of San Lorenzo—which reached its 
heyday between 1400 and 1150 Bc—is characterized by an enormous 
artificial plateau and colossal sculptures of stone heads, but does not 
have pyramids”. During the Middle Preclassic period (possibly after 
800 BC), La Venta became a dominant Olmec centre, containing alarge 
pyramid and mounds” “. Archaeologists have long debated whether 
the inhabitants of the Maya lowlands inherited the legacy of San Lor- 
enzo, and whether they received direct influence from La Venta’”®. 


Survey and excavation 


Ahigh-resolution lidar survey conducted by the National Center for Air- 
borne Laser Mapping (NCALM) and alow-resolution lidar survey by the 
Instituto Nacional de Estadistica y Geografia (INEGI) in our study area 
revealed 21 ceremonial centres ina standardized spatial configuration, 
which we call the Middle Formative Usumacinta (MFU) pattern. The 
MFU pattern is characterized by a rectangular shape defined by rows 
of low mounds, oriented roughly north-south (Fig. 2). Atthe centre of 
each MFU complexisa so-called E-group assemblage, which consists of 
around or square western mound and an elongated eastern platform. 
Many other sites in the Maya lowlands that date to the Middle Preclassic 
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Fig. 1|Map of the Middle Usumacinta region. The low-resolution INEGI lidar covers the entire region. MFC, Middle Formative Chiapas. Map topographic data are 
from the INEGI lidar survey (www.inegi.org.mx). Scale bars, 25 km (main panel), 400 km (inset). 


and Late-Terminal Preclassic periods have E-group assemblages, but 
no rectangular site plans are found to the east of our study area’. We 
also found smaller versions of the MFU complex—measuring less than 
400 minlength—that we call ‘minor MFU’ complexes. Moreover, there 
are roughly rectangular complexes that exhibit less formal shapes, 
without a clear E-group assemblage. 

The MFU pattern is probably related to what has previously been 
referred to as the Middle Formative Chiapas pattern, which is found at 
sites of the Middle Preclassic period (including La Venta, centres in the 
Grijalva River basin, Tzutzuculi and Ceibal)”””°. The Middle Formative 
Chiapas pattern consists of an E-group assemblage and large platforms 
that are arranged along a north-south axis, but lacks the delineated rec- 
tangular shape of the MFU pattern. Middle Formative Chiapas complexes 
appear to have been built between 1000 and 350 BC. Excavations at the 
Middle Formative Chiapas centres of La Venta, San Isidro, Chiapa de Corzo 
and Ceibal have unearthed aseries of caches with greenstone axes: these 
communities probably shared similar ritual concepts and practices“, 

The largest of the MFU sites in our study region is Aguada Fénix 
(Fig. 1). The high-resolution lidar shows that the main plateau of this 
site has a rectangular form, measuring 1,413 m from north to south 
and 399 m from east to west, and that its edges were lined with low 
platforms. Square wings attached to the eastern and western sides of 
this plateau give it a narrow cruciform-like overall shape (Fig. 2). The 
large southwest platform may have been added later to this original 
form. Unlike other MFU sites (which do not have substantial build-ups 
of plaza areas), this construction rises 10 to 15 mabove the surrounding 
ground surface. This site was not known before our research, probably 
because a horizontal construction on this scale is difficult to recognize 
from the ground level. A large E-group assemblage, with the eastern 
platform measuring 401 min length, occupies the centre of the forma- 
tion. The plateau is surrounded by one MFU complex, five minor MFU 
complexes, multiple rectangular complexes and artificial reservoirs, 
as well as by wetlands on the east. In addition, nine causeways extend 
from the plateau. The northern and southern causeways are connected 
to the plateau by large ramps. The northwest causeway is the longest of 
alland extends 6.3 km, connecting multiple complexes along the way 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). The west plateau is another large construction, 
measuring 390 x 270 m horizontally and 15-18 m in height; it stands 
1.7 km to the west of the main plateau. 

Our excavation results indicate that the main plateau was raised 
multiple times with clay and earth fills, and reached a size close to the 


current one around 800 BC. In the 7.5-m-deep operation NR3A (for 
definitions of excavation designations, see ‘Excavation’ in Methods), 
we uncovered a dense deposit of ceramics, bones and shells covering 
bedrock, which appears to predate the construction of the plateau 
(Extended Data Figs. 3, 4). The plateau construction events included 
two episodes, in which clays and other soils of various colour were 
placed in multiple layers, each layer forming checkerboard-like hori- 
zontal patterns (Extended Data Fig. 5). The presence of similar—albeit 
thinner—fills in operations NRSA, NR7A and NR9A indicates that the 
builders placed elaborate fills of multiple colours over a large part of 
the plateau, which they covered with a floor at the end of each con- 
struction event. 

The results from operation NR7A showed that this edge platform 
was also constructed mostly with earthen fills during the Middle Pre- 
classic period. Nevertheless, four structures located directly west 
of the E group have walls made of roughly shaped megalithic blocks 
(Extended Data Fig. 6). Operation NR8A revealed blocks measuring 
up to 3.0 x 1.0 x 0.7 m. Through excavations in two of the causeways 
(operations NR4A and NR6A), we also confirmed that these wide streets 
were built during the Middle Preclassic period, with fill thicknesses of 
around 2.6m. 


Radiocarbon dates 


We obtained 69 radiocarbon dates, which we analysed using Bayesian 
statistics (Extended Data Fig. 7, Supplementary Methods, Supplemen- 
tary Data, Supplementary Table 1). Charcoal samples from the earliest 
deposits in operations NR3A and NR7A at Aguada Fénix yielded dates 
of around 1250-1150 Bc and 1150-1050 BC, respectively. These data 
indicate that the people of this region had begun to use ceramics by 
1200 BC, one totwo centuries earlier than those of Ceibal, Tikal, Cahal 
Pech, Cuello and other Maya communities”. Plateau construction 
began by 1000 BCif not earlier, slightly before the initial construction 
of the ceremonial complex at Ceibal. However, construction activity 
at Aguada Fénix ceased soon after 800 Bc. Carbon samples from two 
of the causeways yielded radiocarbon dates of 950-800 Bc. In addi- 
tion, samples taken from test excavations in areas around the plateau, 
where residences may have existed, returned dates of 1000-750 BC. 
At the MFU site of La Carmelita, carbon samples from the lowest layer 
yielded dates of around 900 BC, and samples from the upper layers gave 
dates of around 750 Bc (Extended Data Fig. 8). We suspect that other 
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Fig. 2| High-resolution lidar images of Aguada Fénix and La Carmelita. Main panel, Aguada Fénix; inset, La Carmelita. Scale bar, 500 m (both images are onthe 


samescale). 


MFUsites in the region were also built during the period between 1000 
and 750 Bc. Aguada Fénix and other MFU sites appear to have been 
abandoned by 750 Bc. Small groups returned to Aguada Fénix during 
the Late-Terminal Preclassic and Late Classic periods. 


Volume estimates 


In addition to the excavations, we conducted auger tests in the main and 
west plateaus at Aguada Fénix to estimate their construction volumes. 
The results suggest that the builders constructed the main plateau 
over a natural rise of bedrock (Extended Data Fig. 9a, Supplementary 
Table 2). On the basis of the reconstructed bedrock surface and lidar 
data, we estimate the fill volume for the Middle Preclassic portion of the 
main plateau at 3,200,000-4,300,000 m?. We calculate that this Middle 
Preclassic construction required 10,000,000-13,000,000 person-days 
(Extended Data Fig. 9b). 

The volume of the main plateau surpasses that of the La Danta com- 
plex at the Late-Terminal Preclassic centre of El Mirador, the largest 
construction previously known in the Maya lowlands’ (Extended Data 
Fig. 9c). Pyramids built during the Classic period in the Maya lowlands 
are substantially smaller”. In other words, the main plateau of Aguada 
Fénix is the largest construction in the pre-Hispanic Maya area. The vol- 
ume of the plateau at San Lorenzo is larger but after the decline of this 
Olmec centre, Aguada Fénix represented the largest construction effort 
during the Middle Preclassic and Late-Terminal Preclassic periods in 
Mesoamerica”. It is noteworthy that this enormous construction at 
Aguada Fénix was built in a short span, of roughly 200 years. 


Discussion 

Artificial plateaus may be characterized as horizontal monumentality, 
which contrasts with the vertical dimensions of pyramids. The con- 
struction of the plateaus at Aguada Fénix most probably followed the 
tradition established at San Lorenzo. The builders combined this legacy 
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of the previous era with elements that emerged after the decline of San 
Lorenzo, including standardized site plans, the E-group assemblage and 
other pyramidal constructions. These innovations probably occurred 
through intensive interregional interaction. The Pacific coast may 
have been an important area for the development of pyramidal struc- 
tures*°, Aguada Fénix and other MFU complexes shared standardized 
spatial configurations and the E-group assemblage with the Middle 
Formative Chiapas centres in the Grijalva River region. A greenstone 
axe cache found in the E-group plaza of Aguada Fénix indicates that 
its inhabitants also practiced rituals similar to those of La Venta, the 
Grijalva River region and Ceibal (Extended Data Fig. 10). Aguada Fénix 
appears to have had acentral rolein this dynamic process of social and 
cultural innovation between 1100 and 800 Bc. 

Despite their architectural and ritual commonality, the political and 
cultural settings of these regions were diverse. The ceramics found at 
Aguada Fénix resemble the Real ceramics from Ceibal and are mark- 
edly different from those of the La Venta or the Grijalva River region. 
Although the ceramics do not necessarily indicate that the builders 
of Aguada Fénix were speakers of a Mayan language, they appear to 
have had closer cultural affinities with the Maya lowlands than with the 
Olmec area. This interpretation is bolstered by the observation that 
all analysed obsidian pieces from our study area originated from El 
Chayal and other Guatemalan sources (Supplementary Table 3). This 
finding contrasts with the pattern at San Lorenzo, where a substantial 
portion of obsidian was imported from Mexican sources”. It is also 
likely that social inequality at Aguada Fénix was not as pronounced 
as at San Lorenzo and La Venta. Unlike those Olmec centres, Aguada 
Fénix does not exhibit clear indicators of marked social inequality, 
suchas sculptures representing high-status individuals. The only stone 
sculpture found so far at Aguada Fénix depicts an animal (Extended 
Data Fig. 10). If these interpretations are correct, they imply that the 
Gulf Coast Olmec region was not the only centre of cultural develop- 
ment and that innovations did not always emanate from the most 
hierarchical polities. 


Animportant factor for the emergence of Aguada Fénix and related 
sites may have been the transition from a mobile lifeway to sedentism, 
stimulated by a heavier reliance on maize agriculture””**". The scarcity 
of residential platforms around many of the MFU sites suggests that a 
substantial portion of the inhabitants of the Middle Usumacinta region 
maintained a degree of residential mobility. At the same time, results 
from the analysis of starch grains found on grinding stones are consist- 
ent with the assumption that the use of maize was common during 
the period of plateau construction (Supplementary Table 4). Under 
rapidly changing social conditions, many inhabitants of the region may 
have actively participated in the transformation of the lived landscape 
to create new places of gathering without coercion from powerful 
elites. Although the tradition of horizontal monumentality was first 
established at the hierarchical polity of San Lorenzo, the inclusive 
forms of plateaus may have been appealing to communities without 
marked social inequality. With the development of more hierarchi- 
cal organization, later sites—including La Venta, Takalik Abaj, Nakbe 
and Tikal—emphasized tall pyramids, access to which was possibly 
restricted to a privileged few. 

Aguada Fénix may be analogous to early ceremonial constructions 
that emerged during pre-agricultural or incipient agricultural periods 
in other parts of the world, including the Near East, the Andes and the 
American Southeast** °°. However, Aguada Fénix is different from these 
examples in that Mesoamerican groups had domesticated maize and 
other crops several millennia before the rise of Aguada Fénix””. These 
observations urge us to explore the diverse processes that existed in 
the construction of monumental structures in societies with limited 
social inequality. 
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Methods 


Lidar 

Lidar data are now commonly used in archaeological investigations 
in southern Mesoamerica, as well as in other tropical regions of the 
world?**1. In our research, the high-resolution lidar data were obtained 
by NCALM. The NCALM crew collected lidar data for 109 km? on 6 May 
2017. After the discovery of Aguada Fénix, we acquired additional lidar 
data for anominal area of 745 km? between 9 June 2019 and 17 June 
2019. The site of La Carmelita was surveyed in the 2017 NCALM cam- 
paign, and the entire extent of Aguada Fénix was covered by the NCALM 
high-resolution lidar data of 2019. 

For both campaigns, the NCALM team used an Optech Titan lidar 
system, which is equipped with three channels of laser at wavelengths 
of 1,550, 1,064 and 532nm™~*. The following parameters were used for 
the 2019 survey: a flying height of 650 m above ground level; a pulse 
repetition frequency of 150 kHz; ascan frequency of 25 Hz; andascan 
angle of +30°. This configuration produced swath widths of 750 m, 
which were laterally overlapped by 50%, with a flight line spacing of 
345 m. Assessed over a 298.2-km’ section of the 2019 survey and10-m 
pixels, these settings yielded densities of 14.7 pulses per m’, 18.5 returns 
per m’ and 10.4 ground returns per m”. To assess the precision of the 
lidar height model, the NCALM crew compared the lidar data against 
965 kinematic GPS measurements processed with differential and dual 
wavelength geodetic techniques. The results indicate that the precision 
of the lidar models is within +1.9 cm (1s.d.) of the GPS measurements. 
NCALM researchers classified laser points using TerraScan software, 
and created a digital elevation model (DEM; a bare-earth model without 
vegetation and modern buildings) and a digital first surface model 
(including vegetation and buildings) at a horizontal spacing of 1m for 
the 2017 data and 0.5 m for the 2019 data. NCALM researchers delivered 
the DEM and digital first surface model to the archaeologists in ESRI .flt 
raster format, and delivered the point cloud data in LAS format. 

The examination of point clouds indicates that the high-resolution 
lidar used by NCALM penetrated the dense canopies of high second- 
ary vegetation. However, where there is dense vegetation close to the 
ground surface (vegetation shorter than 2m (such as dense under- 
growth, dense, lowsecondary vegetation and dense grass)), there may 
be mixed returns with the signals of both vegetation and the terrain. 
The results of our field validation suggest that, under these condi- 
tions, subtle archaeological features may be difficult to detect, but 
structures higher than 1.5 mcan be identified in the DEM derived from 
the high-resolution lidar °°. Most parts of our study area are covered 
by pasture, mature secondary vegetation or tree plantations. In these 
areas, low mounds and platforms—measuring 0.2 to 0.5 min height— 
can usually be detected in the high-resolution lidar. 

The low-resolution lidar data were collected by the INEGI (a Mexican 
government agency) in 2012. These data were intended for diverse uses 
by the Mexican government, industries, researchers of various fields 
and the general public. The INEGI used a Leica Geosystems ALS50-II 
lidar system and produced DEMs and digital first surface models at 
a horizontal spacing of 5 m, which are publicly available through the 
INEGI website (www.inegi.org.mx). The INEGI does not publish the 
parameters used for the acquisition of lidar data, but the laser point 
density appears to be generally low. We began to analyse these publicly 
available data in 2017. Our analysis shows that the INEGI DEMs often do 
not represent details of the ground topography well in forested areas. 
Substantial parts of our study areas, however, are deforested and used 
as pastures. The low-resolution INEGI lidar images show many of the 
large archaeological features under these conditions”. 

To examine the distribution of archaeological sites, we analysed 
the NCALM and INEGI lidar data using ArcGIS. We applied various 
visualization techniques, including hillshades, principal component 
analysis of multi-directional hillshades, slope gradient, sky view fac- 
tor analysis, simple local relief models and red relief image map*** ©. 


The field validation of archaeological sites is ongoing. We have vis- 
ited 42 areas, which were all confirmed to be archaeological sites. In 
addition to Aguada Fénix and La Carmelita, five sites (Buenavista, El 
Macabil, El Saraguato, Rancho Zaragoza and Chris6foro Chifias) have 
been confirmed to have the MFU pattern. 


Excavation 

Excavations followed methods established during the investigation of 
Ceibal®. To control the proveniences of artefacts, we use a hierarchical 
recording system of excavation contexts, consisting of (from largest to 
smallest division) site code, operation, suboperation, unit, level and lot. 
The site codes consist of two letters: NR for the central part of Aguada 
Fénix; AF for peripheral areas of Aguada Fénix; LC for La Carmelita; 
TR for El Tiradero; and ZR for Rancho Zaragoza. An operation refers 
to the excavation of a mound group or a similar area; a suboperation 
refers to the excavation of individual structures or asmall area; a unit 
is a horizontal division, usually of 2 x 2 m; a level is a major group of 
stratigraphic layers; anda lot is any natural or arbitrary division withina 
unit and alevel. We screened all excavated soils with 1/4-inch (or smaller) 
mesh. We collected soil samples for floatation from important contexts 
(suchas middens), in which we collected both floated organic materials 
and heavy fractions. 

Middle Preclassic fills of the Aguada Fénix main plateau consisted 
mostly of dark clay, and floors were made of dark clay or lighter col- 
oured earth. In operation NR3A, we identified nine Middle Preclassic 
floors. Thin layers of earthen fills mixed with stones were added over 
the Middle Preclassic construction during the Late-Terminal Preclas- 
sic (350 BC-AD 250) and the Late Classic (AD 600-810) periods. The 
results of operation NR7A suggest that most platforms placed along 
the edges of the main plateau were constructed during the Middle 
Preclassic period—probably before 800 Bc—with earthen fills. Opera- 
tions NR4A and NR6A showed that the south and west causeways were 
built between 950 and 800 BC with 19 to 25 successive floors, reaching 
total fill thicknesses of around 2.6 m. 


Ceramic analysis 

Because the ceramics of Aguada Fénix and La Carmelita were simi- 
lar to those from Ceibal, we began our ceramic analysis by applying 
the ceramic typology of Ceibal® ©. We used Ceibal type names (such 
as Abelino Red, Hueche White and Crisanto Black) for ceramics that 
exhibited close similarities to those of Ceibal. We gave preliminary 
type and group names to ceramics unique to the region. They include 
the Tiradero group, whichis characterized by thin buff to white pastes 
with volcanic ash temper. Some Tiradero vessels have red paint. Onlya 
very small portion of the ceramics appears to have some affinities with 
materials from the Gulf Coast or Chiapas. We placed those ceramics in 
temporary categories. We will decide whether we will use type names 
fromthe Gulf Coast or Chiapas or whether we give newtype names after 
we conduct thorough comparative studies with materials from other 
regions. We also conducted modal analysis, particularly focusing on 
vessel forms. Modal data also helped us to correlate the occupation of 
the Middle Usumacinta region with ceramic phases of Ceibal and other 
lowland Maya sites. We have yet to give phase names to the occupation 
of Aguada Fénix and La Carmelita: we will do so after we obtain more 
excavation data from various sites in the region. 


Auger tests 

We first used a hand-operated bucket auger, following the method 
used inthe Olmec area’”’. However, it was difficult to penetrate through 
limestone cobbles, which are often present in the upper layers of the 
Aguada Fénix plateau. We then contracted a mechanical auger, which 
is generally used for digging wells in the region. We used a Deeprock 
hydraulic rotary auger DR20, which was equipped with a 4-inch point 
made of tungsten carbide drill tips and with metal tubes of 2-inch diam- 
eter and 5-feet length. The auger was powered by a gasoline motor, 


and bored holes of 11-cm diameter. A water pump supplied water to the 
drill point, which extracted excavated materials. Although it is possible 
to use compressed air instead of water, this method was substantially 
more expensive. We thus decided to use the hydraulic auger. 

By collecting the materials extracted with the water witha fine mesh, 
we could gain a general understanding of the stratigraphy as the auger 
advanced. The auger penetrated soft limestone blocks, but it had dif- 
ficulty in penetrating hard crystallized carbonate rock or large nodules 
of chert. The bedrock of the area generally consists of a thin layer of 
soft, white marl that overlies hard carbonate rock. When the auger 
reached this sequence of soft and hard materials, we interpreted it as 
bedrock. When we encountered hard materials at depths shallower 
than expected, we excavated 1 x 1-m test units to verify whether we had 
reached bedrock. At auger test 2, we found that the auger was blocked 
by alarge nodule of chert; at auger test 6, we confirmed that bedrock 
was at a depth of 1.5 m. At auger test 11 (placed on the west plateau), we 
reached soft, white material at depths of 7.0 and 15.0 mand hard mate- 
rial at 19.5 m, which made the interpretation of stratigraphy difficult. 

Our stratigraphic interpretations based on the auger tests are ten- 
tative, and need to be verified with future excavations. Nonetheless, 
these interpretations serve the purpose of avoiding an overestimation 
of construction volume. Although it was sometimes difficult to deter- 
mine whether soft, white layers represented the beginning of bedrock 
or materials included in fills, black clay layers could be reasonably 
interpreted as construction fills. In other words, there is the possibility 
that future research could reveal deeper bedrock surfaces (leading to 
larger estimates of construction volumes), but it is less likely that our 
current volume estimates become substantially smaller. 


Volume calculation 

Using stratigraphic data obtained from the excavations and the auger 
tests, we estimated the fill volume of the main plateau of Aguada Fénix. 
We followed the method that was used in the analysis of the plateau of 
Ceibal*. To summarize in brief, we created a three-dimensional (3D) 
model of the bedrock, using the Microstation CAD program. We first 
drew the positions of the bedrock that were found in excavations and 
auger tests. We then drew areas between them by assuming a smooth 
surface of the bedrock. For those areas, we made three versions of 
estimated bedrock positions: (1) the estimate that we think most likely; 
(2) the highest probable positions; and (3) the lowest probable posi- 
tions. The 3D data of the bedrock were then imported into ArcGIS. 
We used the DEM derived from the NCALM high-resolution lidar as 
an approximation of the final form of the plateau. By subtracting the 
bedrock model raster files from the DEM raster, we obtained the most 
likely, high and low estimates of 3,790,000, 4,480,000 and 3,390,000 
m’, respectively, for the total plateau fill volume. In many areas of the 
plateau, we encountered fills dating to the Late-Terminal Preclassic 
or Classic period that measured 0.1to 0.5 min thickness. By using 0.3 
mas an average thickness of these later constructions, we estimated 
the fill volume for the Late-Terminal Preclassic and Classic periods at 
160,000 m’. By subtracting this amount from the total estimated vol- 
umes, we reached the most likely, high and low estimates of 3,630,000, 
4,320,000 and 3,230,000 m%, respectively, for the Middle Preclassic 
fill volume (Extended Data Fig. 9b). 

We determined that the effects of lidar measurement errors onthese 
calculations are minimal, and we did not incorporate them in our vol- 
ume estimates. The error range of +1.9 cm in the NCALM lidar height 
modelis negligible compared to the level of uncertainty in the estimates 
of bedrock positions. In addition, the positions of bedrock in our 3D 
models were plotted relative to the lidar-derived DEM, and, thus, verti- 
calerrors in lidar do not affect volume estimates in any meaningful way. 
Other potential factors that might affect the volume estimates include: 
(1) mixed returns of lidar caused by dense, low vegetation; and (2) soil 
erosion that happened after the abandonment of the site. There are 
areas of mixed returns around the east wing and the southern end of the 


plateau. Their total area measures 152,000 m?. Examinations of the DEM 
and point clouds, as well as observations during a pedestrian survey, 
suggest that mixed returns may have caused the DEM to be an aver- 
age of 0.1m higher than the real ground surface in those areas. These 
errors may have increased a plateau volume estimate by 15,200 m’, 
which is a fairly small effect. We do not have data with which to assess 
the quantity of soil erosion. We simply assumed that the volume loss 
caused by soil erosion offsets the addition by mixed returns of lidar. 

The west plateau was explored with only one auger test, and its con- 
struction sequence is not clear. The auger reached possible bedrock, 
consisting of soft limestone or marl, at depths of 7.0 m and 15.0 m. It 
also hit hard rock at a depth of 19.5 m. However, this level is lower than 
the current surrounding ground surface, and we suspect that it is below 
the bedrock surface. If the bedrock surface is at 7.0 m, the volume of the 
west plateau would be roughly 600,000 m’. Alternatively, the depth 
of 15.0 m would indicate a volume of 1,100,000 m’. 

Although calculations of volumes can contain substantial margins of 
error, the estimates for the main plateau are considerably larger than 
the volume of 2,800,000 m’ estimated for the La Danta complex at El 
Mirador, the largest building complex previously known for the Maya 
lowlands’ (Extended Data Fig. 9c). In addition, the estimate for the 
La Danta complex assumed that the underlying bedrock surface was 
flat. Because many large buildings in the Maya area were constructed 
on naturally elevated locations (as in the case of the main plateau of 
Aguada Fénix, and the group A plateau of Ceibal), this figure for the 
La Danta complex may be an overestimate. It is unlikely that the real 
volume of the main plateau of Aguada Fénix is smaller than that of the 
La Danta complex of El Mirador. 

Extended Data Figure 9b lists estimates of labour investment, cor- 
responding to different estimates of volume. Detailed methods of 
calculating the labour investment have been discussed in a previous 
publication*. Our study followed previous research by other scholars 
(including experimental work), and assumed that the plateau of Aguada 
Fénix is made mostly of earth**”’ ”. For the procurement of construc- 
tion materials, we used a value of 2.6 m’ of earth dug by one person 
a day”. For the transport of materials, we used an average transport 
distance of 500 mand assumed that a worker carried 500 kg or 0.384 m? 
of eartha day”. Plateau fills contained small iron and manganese oxide 
nodules, which suggests that they were taken from redoximorphic 
soils located nearby”. We think that the reservoirs found west of the 
plateau were originally burrows that were the result of the extraction 
of construction material. In addition, builders possibly invested some 
labour inthe construction of fills beyond simply dumping transported 
earth. However, except for the fills with coloured clays, labour invest- 
ments in the construction of most fills appear to have been small. To 
avoid an overestimation of labour investment, we did not include labour 
for fill construction. Such an estimate of labour investment may havea 
substantial margin of error. Our purpose is to give a general idea about 
how many builders could have participated, and to begin to think about 
the social processes associated with the construction of the plateau. 


Radiocarbon dating 
The 69 radiocarbon samples from Aguada Fénix and La Carmelita 
were analysed at the University of Tokyo Radiocarbon Dating labora- 
tory (Supplementary Table 1). Most samples were treated with the 
acid-alkali-acid method, but three samples with low carbon contents 
(TKA-21334, TKA-21339 and TKA-21344) were treated with acid only. In 
addition, three more samples (TKA-21330, TKA-21336 and TKA-21337) 
had carbon contents lower than 10%. These six samples appear to have 
consisted mainly of soil organic matter rather than wood charcoal, and 
gave dates older than other samples. Those radiocarbon dates were 
treated as anomalous dates. 

We conducted the Bayesian analysis of radiocarbon dates using 
the OxCal 4.3 program and the IntCall13 calibration curve” ”’. For 
studies in the Maya region, some scholars recommend mixing IntCal 
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(which primarily represents conditions in the northern hemisphere), 
with SHCal (which represents the southern hemisphere)’”*°. However, 
we do not have sufficient data to understand atmospheric mixing in 
the region, and we decided to use IntCal13 alone, which is based on 
higher-quality calibration data. In addition, chronologies of many 
Mesoamerican sites are based on IntCal, and the use of IntCal thus 
facilitates chronological comparisons between different regions of 
Mesoamerica. 

Methods of Bayesian analysis have been discussed in detail®** *: 
here we present a brief summary. Bayesian analysis serves to refine 
radiocarbon dates by incorporating stratigraphic information and 
other archaeological data. It also estimates the beginning and end dates 
for an occupation phase. Moreover, Bayesian analysis helps to identify 
problematic dates through the visual representation of probability 
distributions and statistical measures (agreement indices and out- 
lier models). These problematic dates are excluded from subsequent 
Bayesian models as outliers. For a radiocarbon date with an agreement 
index below 60%, we need to consider the possibility that it is an outlier. 
Whereas agreement indices facilitate the manual rejection of outliers, 
outlier models statistically identify probable outliers®*. In examining 
radiocarbon dates from our excavations, we made separate Bayes- 
ian models for individual operations, incorporating information on 
stratigraphic sequences as a prior (Supplementary Methods). Because 
we are inthe process of building a ceramic chronology for this region, 
we did not incorporate ceramic sequences in the Bayesian models. 

In our primary Bayesian model (model 1), we manually rejected 
outliers, considering contextual information and agreement indices. 
At Aguada Fénix and other Mesoamerican sites, problematic dates 
often result from the recycling of old construction materials and the 
stratigraphic redeposition of old construction fills. In these cases, 
carbon samples give radiocarbon dates older than the dates of their 
final depositions. Stratigraphic mixing of younger carbons through 
animal burrows and root growths can occur, but such cases are less 
frequent. Thus, when inconsistencies among stratigraphically related 
radiocarbon dates existed, we usually assumed that radiocarbon dates 
older than expected dates were outliers. In addition to model 1, we 
created an outlier model (model 2). The results of the two models are 
generally consistent, which confirms the robustness of the models. 
Extended Data Figure 7 presents the main results of model 1, and the 
complete results of model 1 are shown in Supplementary Data and 
Supplementary Table 1. 

Six radiocarbon dates from the deposit found in operation NR3A 
suggest that the use of ceramics at this site started around 1250 BC 
(1300-1130 BC at 95.4% level). The sequence of operation NR3A also 
indicates that the construction of the main plateau started around 
1050 BC (1130-980 BC). Bayesian model 1 gives a slightly later date for 
the beginning of construction at operation NR7A (1070-925 Bc), but 
this may be because of the small number of radiocarbon dates from 
this excavation. Although we favour the date around 1050 BC as a con- 
servative estimate for the beginning of plateau construction, there 
remains the possibility that the construction started earlier. It is not 
clear whether the earliest deposits found on bedrock in operations 
NR3A and NR7A represent middens or construction fills. These deposits 
contained considerable quantities of partial ceramic vessels, large 
sherds, shells and bones, mixed in sticky black clay. Layers of similar 
black clay—although with lower densities of artefacts—were found on 
bedrock in other excavation units across the main plateau. Although 
we tentatively think that the earliest deposits in operations NR3A and 
NR7A were placed before the initial construction of the plateau, the 
nature of these layers should be further investigated. 

In addition, the beginning of construction in the area around the E 
groupisnotclear. Sample TKA-20670, taken from the lowest layer (under 
floor 23) of operation NRSA inthe E-group plaza, yielded one of the earli- 
est dates at Aguada Fénix (1385-1135 BC). For now, we tentatively assume 
that this context represents occupation before plateau construction 


or anatural soil layer. In operation NR8A (placed to the west of the E 
group), we did not reach bedrock. Samples TKA-21370 and TKA-21371, 
collected from floor 19 of this excavation, returned modelled dates of 
1090-980 BC and 1095-980 BC; Bayesian model 1 gives an estimate of 
1965-945 BC for the beginning of the sequence at this location. With the 
currently available data, we cannot determine whether TKA-21370 and 
TKA-21371 resulted from old wood. Thus, there is the possibility that 
the area around the E group was constructed earlier than the southern 
and northern portions of the main plateau (thus, before 1050 BC). This 
possibility needs to be examined with more excavations. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


The results of field investigations and laboratory analyses are described 
more in detail in annual reports presented to the Instituto Nacional de 
Antropologia e Historia. Those reports, as well as the 3D models for 
volume calculation, are available at the University of Arizona Campus 
Repository (https://repository.arizona.edu/handle/10150/635527). 


Code availability 


The OxCal code used for Bayesian analysis is provided in the Supple- 
mentary Information. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Geographical and chronological contexts of the indicating the construction dates of the Aguada Fénix main plateau and other 


study. a, Map of Mesoamerica, showing the locations of the sites mentioned in major buildings listed in Extended Data Fig. 9c. Each bar shows the period in 
the text. Map topographic data from the NASA-JPL Shuttle Radar Topographic which a large portion of the building was constructed. Minor renovations and 
Mission (https://www2.jpl.nasa.gov/srtm/). b, Chronology of Mesoamerica, additions occurred outside of the indicated ranges. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| High-resolution lidar image of the north causeways of Aguada Fénix. The causeways are connected to the main plateau by large ramps. 
The northwest causeway is the longest at the site, and connects multiple MFU complexes and rectangular complexes along the way. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Locations of excavations and auger tests at Aguada Fénix. The footprint of the main plateau indicated in this figure was used for the 
calculations of plateau fill volumes. The locations of the section drawings shown in Extended Data Fig. 9 are also indicated. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Composite 3D photogrammetry image of operation substantial part of the plateau fills was placed during the period between 1000 
NR3, showing the north and east profiles. The locations of radiocarbon and 800Bc. The fills between floors 10 and 11b consist of clays and other soils of 
samples are projected to the nearest profiles. The image shows that a multiple colours in checkerboard-like patterns. 
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and other soils. d, North profile. This sequence shows that blocks of soils in 
different colours were placed in multiple layers above floor 11a in one 
construction event. They were covered by floor 10 at the end of the sequence. 


Extended Data Fig. 5 | Construction fills with clays and other soils of 
multiple colours found in operation NR3 (a4 x 4-m excavation, viewed from 
the south). a, Upper layer directly under floor 10. b, Middle layer. c, Lower layer. 
Blocks of soils in different colours are separated by dividers made of black clay 


Extended Data Fig. 6 | Megalithic structure found in operation NR8. from the exterior (from the east) (2-m-wide trench). There was a deposit of 
a, Composite 3D photogrammetry image of the structure and the excavation. broken ceramics placed at the end of the Late Classic period. d, Back terrace 
b, Back wall viewed from the interior (from the southwest). c, Back wall viewed retaining wall, viewed from the east (2-m-wide trench). 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Radiocarbon dates from Aguada Fénix and La 
Carmelita. Radiocarbon dates for the Middle Preclassic period and key 
boundary dates are shown, excluding outliers. Black areas indicate the 
probability distributions of modelled dates obtained with model 1, and grey 
areas show those of unmodelled calibrated dates. Dates in blue represent 
boundary dates. The entire OxCal results of model lare providedin 
Supplementary Table 1and Supplementary Data. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8| Locations of excavations at La Carmelita. The northern part of the site, including the northern portion of the eastern platform of the 
E group, was damaged by a modern development project. The construction was halted by the Mexican government after initial destruction. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Calculation of the volume of the main plateau at 
Aguada Fénix. a, Section drawings of the plateau, showing the current ground 
surface and the estimated positions of bedrock. Vertical dimensions are 
exaggerated. The locations of the section lines are shown in Extended Data 

Fig. 3. Red lines indicate the depths of bedrock reached by excavations and 
auger tests. When excavations and auger tests are not onthe section lines, their 
elevations may not correspond exactly with the positions of the current 
ground surface and bedrock shown here. b, Estimated construction volumes of 


the main plateau and the west plateau of Aguada Fénix, and estimates of labour 
investment. c, Comparison of the Aguada Fénix plateaus with other major 
buildings*73+87®° in Mesoamerica. The construction volume of the main 
plateau of Aguada Fénix is larger than that of the La Danta complex (the largest 
construction in the Maya lowlands previously known) and that of the Pyramid 
of the Sun of Teotihuacan, the largest city in Preclassic-to-Classic 
Mesoamerica. The Great Pyramid of Cholula is larger, but it was expanded over 
more than1,000 years. 


Extended Data Fig. 10| Early Middle Preclassic caches found at Aguada 
Fénix. a, b, Cache NR3 (found in operation NR5B), which was placed onthe 
east-west axis of the E-group plaza. It contained six axes anda perforator (all 
made of greenstone), as well as three small pieces of greenstone. The pointed 
end of the perforator is broken. The contents and location of this cache closely 
resemble those found at San Isidro, Chiapa de Corzo, Ceibal and Cival. Similar 
caches of greenstone axes were also found at La Venta, although not inthe 


E-group plaza. These deposits, along with the similarities in site layout, show 
that these Middle Preclassic centres shared spatial and ritual concepts. 

c-e, Cache AFI, found in operation AF1D. It contained a limestone sculpture— 
possibly representing a white-lipped peccary—that we named ‘Choco’. 

The naturalistic image of an animal contrasts with Olmec art, which depicts 
supernatural beings and high-status individuals. 
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Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection Lidar data acquisition and processing were done with Optech LMS 4.4.0, Terrasolid TerraScan 019.003 and Golden Software Surfer 12. 


Data analysis Lidar-derived DEMs were analyzed with ESRI ArcGIS 10.7.1. 
The production of a 3D model of bedrock and fill volume calculation were done with ArcGIS and Bentley Microstation 08.11.09.829. 
The composite phogrammetry image of excavation (Extended Data Figure 4) was made with Agisoft PhotoScan 1.4.4. 
The Bayesian analysis of radiocarbon dates was done with Oxcal 4.3. 
The Oxcal codes for this analysis are included as Supplementary Information. 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 
All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 


- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- A description of any restrictions on data availability 


The results of field investigations and lab analyses are described more in detail in the annual reports presented to the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia. 
Those reports, as well as the 3D models for volume calculation, are available at the University of Arizona Campus Repository (https://repository.arizona.edu/ 
arizona/). 
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Study description This is an archaeological study of past society, including excavations, surveys, lidar, artifact analysis and radiocarbon dating. It involves 
quantitative data on structures sizes and radiocarbon dates, as well as the qualitative study of social processes. 
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Research sample The research sample consists of archaeological data obtained from lidar, ground surveys, excavations, artifact analysis and radiocarbon 
dates. We used existing low-resolution lidar data, which were made publicly avaible by the INEGI (www.inegi.org.mx) and covers the 
entire study area. We selected the areas for high-resolution lidar, where important sites were found in the INEGI lidar. At Aguada Fénix, 
we selected 5 excavation areas on the plateau, 2 areas on causeways, and 5 areas in the periphery to examine construction history across 
the site. At La Carmelita, we selected 5 excavation areas to examine the construction history of this smaller site. We chose sixty nine 
radiocarbon dates to date the entire the entire occupation history of Aguada Fénix and La Carmelita. 


Sampling strategy No sample size calculation was performed. The high-resolution lidar covers the entire sites of Aguada Fénix and La Carmelita. The 
locations of excavations and auger tests were selected to cover different parts of the sites. Thus, the excavation samples are 
representative of the construction volume and occupation history. The excavations at La Carmelita provide representative data to 
reconstruction the construction history of its ceremonial core. Sixty nine radiocarbon dates cover the entire occupation sequences and 
are representative. 


Data collection The high-resolution lidar data were collected with Optech Titan lidar. Excavation data were recorded on paper forms in the field and then 
input in computer files. Photographs of excavations were taken with Nikon D750 and D7000 digital cameras. 
In addition to the authors of this paper, other archaeologists, archaeology students, and local community members participated in 
excavations. 


Timing Archaeological fieldwork was conducted July-August 2017, February-April 2018, February-April 2019 and February-March 2020. High- 
resolution lidar data were collected in May 2017 and June 2019. 


Data exclusions No excavation data were excluded. In the Bayesian analysis of radiocarbon dates, we followed the pre-established and commonly 
accepted criteria for exclusion (agreement indices lower than about 60 and the results of outlier models). Fourteen dates were excluded 
as outliers from the models. 


Non-participation The study does not involve participants. 


Randomization Locations for excavations and lidar surveys were not randomized. As the lidar covers the entire sites and excavations targeted different 
parts of the sites, they provided necessary data for the reconstruction of construction sequences and fill volumes. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 
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Many corals harbour symbiotic dinoflagellate algae. The algae live inside coral cells in 
a specialized membrane compartment known as the symbiosome, which shares the 
photosynthetically fixed carbon with coral host cells while host cells provide 
inorganic carbon to the algae for photosynthesis’. This endosymbiosis—which is 
critical for the maintenance of coral reef ecosystems-—is increasingly threatened by 
environmental stressors that lead to coral bleaching (that is, the disruption of 
endosymbiosis), which in turn leads to coral death and the degradation of marine 
ecosystems?. The molecular pathways that orchestrate the recognition, uptake and 
maintenance of algae in coral cells remain poorly understood. Here we report the 
chromosome-level genome assembly of a Xenia species of fast-growing soft coral’, 
and use this species as a model to investigate coral—alga endosymbiosis. Single-cell 
RNA sequencing identified 16 cell clusters, including gastrodermal cells and 
cnidocytes, in Xenia sp. We identified the endosymbiotic cell type, which expresses a 
distinct set of genes that are implicated in the recognition, phagocytosis and/or 
endocytosis, and maintenance of algae, as well as in the immune modulation of host 
coral cells. By coupling Xenia sp. regeneration and single-cell RNA sequencing, we 
observed a dynamic lineage progression of the endosymbiotic cells. The conserved 


genes associated with endosymbiosis that are reported here may help to reveal 
common principles by which different corals take up or lose their endosymbionts. 


Many corals take up dinoflagellate algae of the Symbiodiniaceae family 
into their gastrodermis through feeding. Some cells inthe gastrodermis, 
whichlines the digestive tract, may have the ability to recognize particu- 
lar types of algae. Through phagocytosis and by modulating host immune 
responses, the matching algal type is enclosed by endomembranes to 
form symbiosomes inside coral cells!. The symbiosome membrane is 
believed to contain transporters that mediate nutrient exchange between 
thealgae and host cells*. Comparative transcriptome analyses on whole 
organisms using different cnidarian species before and after algae colo- 
nization or bleaching have identified genes, the up- or downregulation of 
which could contribute to endosymbiosis* ’. Comparative genomic and 
transcriptomic information in endosymbiotic and non-symbiotic cnidar- 
ian species has also been used to search for genes that may have evolved 
to mediate the recognition or endocytosis of Symbiodiniaceae® °. How- 
ever, these approaches do not differentiate whether the altered genes 
are expressed inthe host endosymbiotic cells or other cell types without 
additional criteria. Protein inhibition or activation has also been used to 
suggest that host proteins containing C-type lectin domains, scavenger 
receptor domains or thrombospondin type 1 repeats are involved in 
uptake of algae and immunosuppression’? ”. The broad expression and 
function of these proteins, coupled with potential off-target effects of 
inhibitors, greatly limit data interpretation. Therefore, a systematic 
description of genes and pathways that are selectively expressed inthe 
host endosymbiotic cells is much needed to begin to understand the 
potential regulatory mechanisms that underlie the entry, establishment 
and—possibly—the expulsion of Symbiodiniaceae. 


Genome and single-cell transcriptome 


We chose to study a Xenia sp. of pulsing soft coral (Fig. 1a, b, Extended 
Data Fig. 1, Supplementary Video 1) that grows rapidly in a labora- 
tory aquarium. Using Illumina short-read and Nanopore long-read 
sequencing (Extended Data Table 1), we assembled the Xenia genome 
into 556 high-quality contigs. Applying chromosome conformation 
capture (Hi-C)"*, we further assembled these contigs into 168 scaf- 
folds; the longest 15 of these scaffolds contain 92.5% of the assembled 
genome of 222,699,500 bp, consistent with the GenomeScope estima- 
tion (Extended Data Fig. 2). To our knowledge, the Xenia genome has by 
far the longest scaffold length, and thus the most contiguous assembly, 
of the published cnidarian genomes (Fig. 1c). Annotation using several 
bulk RNA-sequencing (RNA-seq) datasets showed that Xenia sp. has 
29,015 genes, similar to other cnidarians (Extended Data Tables 2, 3). 
Consistent with previous phylogenetic analyses”, the octocorallians, 
Xenia sp., Dendronephthya gigantea and Renilla reniformis are grouped 
as aclade that is sister to the hexacorallian clade (which contains sea 
anemones and scleractinian corals), as they are all anthozoans (Fig. 1d). 

We next performed single-cell RNA-seq (SCRNA-seq)"* of whole 
polyps, stalks or tentacles using version 2 and version 3 chemistry of 
the 10x Genomics platform (Supplementary Table 1, Methods). Using 
t-distributed stochastic neighbour embedding (t-SNE)”, we grouped 
the high-quality single-cell transcriptomes, covering 23,939 genes, 
into 16 cell clusters with distinct gene-expression patterns (Fig. 2a, b, 
Extended Data Fig. 3a, Supplementary Table 2). For validation, we 
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Fig. 1| High-quality genome assembly for Xenia sp. a, Xenia sp. growninthe 
laboratory aquarium. b, Anenlarged view of a Xenia sp. polyp withits main 
substructures indicated. Scale bar, 1mm.c, Comparisons of the assembled 
scaffold lengths (y axis) and tallies (x axis) of 1lsequenced cnidarians, 


looked for two previously characterized cnidarian cells: the cnidocytes, 
which are used for prey capture and/or defence, and gastrodermal 
cells. The cells of cluster 11 express minicollagen and nematogalectin 
genes, which are markers of cnidocytes'®” (Fig. 2c). Further analysis 
revealed that cluster 11 contained two subclusters (Fig. 2d, Extended 
Data Fig. 3b). Minicollagen genes are expressed in both subclus- 
ters, whereas nematogalectin genes are preferentially expressed in 
one (Fig. 2e, Extended Data Fig. 3c). RNA in situ hybridization (ISH) 
confirmed the expression of a nemetogalectin gene to be more spa- 
tially restricted than that of Minicollagen 1 in Xenia pinnules (Fig. 2f, 
g, Extended Data Fig. 3d, e). Clusters 2, 12 and 16 express genes that 
encode collagens and proteases (Fig. 2h) that are known to be enriched 
in gastrodermis of Nematostella’®. RNAISH for Collagen 6, Astacin-like 
metalloendopeptidase 2 (both expressed by clusters 2 and 12) and the 
uncharacterized Xe_003623 gene (expressed by clusters 2, 12 and 16) 
confirmed the high expression of these genes in the gastrodermis 
(Fig. 2h-j, Extended Data Fig. 3f-i). Thus, the clustering analyses and 
ISH identified cnidocytes and cells in the gastrodermis in Xenia. 


Endosymbiotic cell type in Xenia sp. 

Toidentify the cells that perform endosymbiosis, we took advantage of the 
autofluorescence of the member of the Symbiodiniaceae (Durusdinium) in 
our Xeniasp. (Methods). Using fluorescence-activated cell sorting (FACS), 
we separated alga-containing and alga-free Xenia cells (Fig. 3a, b) and per- 
formed bulk RNA-seq (Supplementary Table 3). By comparing these bulk 
transcriptomes with genes expressed in each cluster, we found that cells 
of cluster 16 exhibited the highest overall similarity to the alga-containing 
cells and most of the marker genes for cluster 16 (Supplementary Table 4) 
have a higher level of expression in alga-containing Xenia cells than that 
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including Xenia sp. d, Evolutionary comparisons of Xenia sp. with other 
cnidarians, as indicated. Zebrafish and Hydra were used as outgroups. The 
phylogenetic branch points were assigned with 100% confidence. 


inalga-free Xenia cells (Fig. 3c, d, Supplementary Table 5). RNAscopeISH 
for two of the cluster-16 marker genes—one of which encodes a protein 
with lectin and kazal protease inhibitor domains (abbreviated LePin, 
encoded by a gene that we name LePin), and the other of which encodes 
Granulin 1—-showed that these genes were expressed in alga-containing 
gastrodermal cells (Fig. 3e, f, Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). Additionally, on 
average 95% and 98% of alga-containing Xenia cells were positive for 
expression of LePin and Granulin 1, respectively (Extended Data Fig. 4c). 
On the basis of microscopy of cryopreserved tissue sections or FACS 
analyses, we estimated that on average 2-6% of Xenia cells contained 
algae and that tentacles have a higher percentage of alga-containing 
cells than do stalks (Extended Data Fig. 4d, Methods). This is consistent 
with the cluster-16 endosymbiotic cells being identified by scRNA-seq as 
asmall fraction (382 cells, 1.4% of the total). Of the three gastrodermal 
cell clusters, cluster-16 cells therefore have a high likelihood of being a 
major cell type involved in endosymbiosis. 

Among the top 89 marker genes enriched in the cluster-16 endosym- 
biotic cells, 67 encode proteins with domains of known or predicted 
functions, including receptors, extracellular matrix proteins, immune 
response proteins, phagocytosis and/or endocytosis proteins, or nutri- 
ent transporters (Extended Data Fig. 4e, Supplementary Table 4). 
Three proteins—encoded by CD36, DMTB1 and CUZD1—contain CD36 
or scavenger receptor domains that are known to recognize a wide 
range of microbial surface ligands and mediate their phagocytosis, 
and that also modulate the innate immune response of the host!” 
(Fig. 3g, Extended Data Fig. 5a). CUZD1is the least understood, and is 
similar to DMBT1in domain organization. DMBT1 functions in pattern 
recognition of microorganisms. In mammals, it is expressed on the 
surface of the gastrointestinal tract, where it recognizes polysulfated 
and polyphosphorylated ligands on microorganisms, represses the 
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Fig. 2|scRNA-seq transcriptomes suggest that there are 16 celltypesin 
Xenia sp.a, Transcriptomes of 19,134 individual Xenia sp. cells obtained by 
scRNA-seq were grouped into 16 clusters (colour-coded) and presented in t-SNE 
space. Each coloured dot represents one cell. b, Gene-expression heat map 
(scale at the top) for the top 10 gene markers that define each cluster. Each 
column represents one cell cluster, and each row represents one gene. Forty 
cells were randomly selected from each of the 16 cell clusters for plotting. 

c, Expression profiles of the indicated cluster-11 Xenia (Xe) marker genes out of 
all cell clusters. d, Cluster-11 cells are subdivided into two populations (11-1, 
423 cells; 11-2, 374 cells, colour-coded) and displayed ina ¢t-SNE space. Each 
coloured dot represents acell. e, Expression levels (scale to the top right) of 
two cluster-11 markers, Minicollagen 1and Nematogalectin2, are shownina 
t-SNE plot. n=797 cells. f,g, Whole-mount RNAISH of Minicollagen 1 (f) and 
Nematogalectin 2(g), showing their expression in tentacles. Arrows indicate 
the expression of Minicollagen 1 at the base of pinnules. h, Expression profiles 
of marker genes enriched in clusters 2, 12 and 16 out of all 16 clusters. i,j, RNA 
ISH of Collagen 6. Whole-mount view of the stalk iniand cross-section image in 
j. The white dashed line ini indicates the cross-section level inj. More than 

12 polyps from 4 independent experiments were used for each probe. Scale 
bars, 100 pm (f, g,j), 150 pm (i). Cell numbers for clusters 1-16 are 2,794; 2,704; 
2,073; 1,679; 1,511; 1,374; 1,248; 1,069; 986; 923; 797; 649; 575; 321; 246; and185, 
respectively (a,c, h). 


inflammatory response and regulates the differentiation of gastro- 
intestinal cells”. LePin and Granulin 1, which we used for ISH, have 
homologues in Exaiptasia, as well as stony and soft corals. Because 
LePin has an N-terminal signal peptide followed by multiple domains 
(including H- and C-type lectins and a Kazal-type serine protease inhibi- 
tor) (Extended Data Fig. 5b), it may confer selectivity for the Symbiod- 
iniaceae. On the basis of previous studies of granulins in mammals”, 
Granulin 1 may modulate the immune response in Xenia endosymbiotic 
cells. 

Phagocytosis of the Symbiodiniaceae by gastrodermal cells (which 
are of a similar size to these algal cells) requires substantial expan- 
sion of the host cell, but the genes that regulate this size expansion 
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Fig. 3 | Identification of genes specifically expressed in Xenia sp. 
endosymbiotic cells. a, The endosymbiotic algae in Xenia display 
autofluorescence in the Cy5S.5 far-red channel. A cross-section of Xenia, with 
the Xenia and algal nuclei stained by Hoechst (blue) and alga autofluorescence 
(white). b, A FACS profile of dissociated live Xenia cells using Cy5.5 and DAPI 
channels. Five biological replicates (a, b).c, Pearson correlation of gene 
expression between the scRNA-seq data of 16 cell clusters and the bulk RNA-seq 
data of 2 biological replicates of FACS-isolated alga-containing (alga* rep land 
alga‘ rep 2) and alga-free (alga rep 1andalga rep 2) cells. d, Heat map showing 
the expression levels of the 89 marker genes for cluster-16 cells in 
alga-containing and alga-free cells, isolated by FACS. e, Ultra-sensitive 
fluorescence RNAISH by RNAscope probing for LePin (red) (top) and control 
(bottom). White arrows indicate the LePin signal. Hoechst staining of all nuclei 
is shown in blue. Scale bars, 20 pm. f, Quantification of LePin signals. The 
fluorescence signal surrounding each alga is quantified inrandom sections 
and plotted (a dot =a section) for LePin and controls. ***P=2.84 x10", 
two-sided t-test. Lines in the box denote the median; the upper and lower edges 
of the box represent the upper and lower quartiles, respectively. Nine polyps 
from three independent experiments were used for each probe e, f). 

g, Illustration of steps through which Xenia endosymbiotic cells may recognize 
and take up algae to establish endosymbiosis, with some candidate genes 
shownateachstep. 


are unknown. Among the endosymbitoic marker genes that we found, 
Plekhg5 encodes a highly conserved RhoGEF (Fig. 3g, Extended Data 
Fig. 5c). In Xenopus, Plekhg5 localizes to the apical membrane of epithe- 
lial cells and recruits actomyosin to induce cell elongation and apical 
constriction”. Thus, Plekhg5 is a prime candidate for regulating the 
extension of the apical membrane to engulf algae of the Symbiodini- 
aceae during the early stages of phagocytosis in Xenia. Upon phagocy- 
tosis, algae of the Symbiodiniaceae are enclosed by the host membrane 
to form symbiosomes”. Although the symbiosome is acidified similarly 


to lysosomes”’, the genes that are involved in the formation of the 
symbiosome remain unclear. Xenia sp. has two genes that encode 
lysosome-associated membrane glycoproteins, which are more simi- 
lar to the previously characterized LAMP1 than to LAMP2”.. In Xenia, 
LampI-L encodes alarger protein and is an endosymbiotic marker gene, 
whereas Lamp1-S encodes asmaller protein and is expressed across all 
cell clusters (Extended Data Fig. 5d, e). Because lysosome-associated 
membrane glycoproteins are known to regulate phagocytosis, endo- 
cytosis, lipid transport and autophagy’, Lamp1-L may regulate sym- 
biosome formation and/or function (Fig. 3g). Several endosymbiotic 
marker genes encode enzymes that may promote the establishment of 
endosymbiosis or facilitate nutrient exchanges between alga and the 
host cell. For example, there are 17 genes that potentially participate 
in nutrient exchanges, as they encode transporters for sugar, amino 
acids, ammonium, water, cholesterol and choline (Fig. 3g, Extended 
Data Fig. 4e, Supplementary Table 4). 


Lineage dynamics of endosymbiotic cells 


To better understand the temporal dynamics of cluster-16 cells, we 
developed a Xenia regeneration model. We surgically cut away all 
tentacles from Xenia polyps and found that the stalks regenerated 
all tentacles in several days when cultured in the seawater from our 
aquarium that houses stock corals (Fig. 4a). Individual tentacles also 
regenerated into full polyps, but required a longer time (data not 
shown). BrdU labelling showed that some proliferated (BrdU’) gas- 
trodermal cells began to take up algae that were present either in the 
gastrodermis or in the seawater at day 4 of regeneration (Extended 
Data Fig. 6a, b). We performed scRNA-seq of the regenerating stalks 
and pooled the data with the scRNA-seq of non-regenerating samples 
(Methods). 

We used Monocle 2 to perform pseudotemporal ordering of all of 
the endosymbiotic Xenia cells”? (Fig. 4b); Monocle 2 uses reversed 
graph embedding to construct a principal curve that passes through 
the middle of the cells inthe t-SNE space. Because this trajectory anal- 
ysis does not provide a direction of cell-state progression, we used 
velocyto® to determine the directionality of lineage progression of 
all cells and focused on the endosymbiotic cells in the regenerating 
sample. Velocyto calculates RNA velocity by comparing the number of 
unspliced and spliced reads, which measures the expected change in 
gene expression in the near future—thereby providing the directionality 
of cell-state change. This enabled the identification of early and late 
stages of endosymbiotic cells (green and red, respectively, in Extended 
Data Fig. 6c). The cell trajectory showed that the early and late-stage 
cells are mapped to relatively early and late pseudotime, respectively 
(Extended Data Fig. 6d). Thus, the pseudotime represents actual line- 
age progression. Modelling of gene expression revealed substantial 
changes along pseudotime. Further hierarchical clustering showed 
distinct gene-expression patterns, which helped to define five putative 
endosymbiotic cell states (Fig. 4c, Supplementary Table 6). 

To further explore the cell dynamics in these five states, we com- 
pared single-cell transcriptomes to transcriptomes from the bulk 
RNA-seq of alga-containing or alga-free cells isolated by FACS, and 
plotted the expression correlation along pseudotime. State-3 cells 
showed the strongest correlation with the alga-containing cells, fol- 
lowed by state 2 and then state 1; state-4 and state-5 cells showed the 
least correlation (Fig. 4d). This suggests that state 3 represents mature, 
alga-containing cells. State-1 and state-5 cells showed correlations 
with alga-free cells (Fig. 4d). Given that these five states are present in 
our identified endosymbiotic cell type with a linear pseudotime pro- 
gression, we hypothesize that state-1 cells are pre-endosymbiotic pro- 
genitors that can transition through state 2 to become state-3 mature 
alga-containing cells, and that state-3 cells could further transit through 
state 4 into state-5 post-endosymbiotic cells (Fig. 4e). In support of 
this, we found that the regenerating samples have higher percentages 
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Fig. 4| Dynamic lineage progression of endosymbiotic cells. a, Anexample 
ofa Xenia sp. polyp (shown in the panel on the far left) is surgically cut at the 
white dashed line to remove all the tentacles. A surgically cut stalk is shown to 
regenerate in successive days as indicated. Five biological replicates. Scale 
bars, 1mm. b, Pseudotime trajectory of all endosymbiotic cells (a dot 
represents a cell) identified in regeneration and non-regeneration scRNA-seq 
datasets. The pseudotime indicator is shown at the bottom right. c, Heat map 
for gene-expression levels along pseudotime. d, Correlation of the scRNA-seq 
transcriptome with the bulk RNA-seq transcriptome of alga-containing or 
alga-free Xenia cells, isolated by FACS. The endosymbiotic cells used to model 
gene expression along the pseudotime line are aligned with the heat map. Each 
cell represented by a dotis coloured according to the Pearson correlation of its 
transcriptome with the indicated bulk RNA-seq transcriptome. Five cell states 
(states 1-5, separated by dashed lines) are defined by differential gene 
expression together with the Pearson correlation. e, Five states defined byc 
and d.f, The percentage of cells in each state in regeneration and 
non-regeneration samples. 


of state-1 (pre-endosymbiotic) and state-2 (transition 1) cells, and that 
the non-regeneration sample has more state-3 mature, state-4 (transi- 
tion 2) and state-5 (post-endosymbiotic) cells (Fig. 4f). 

We further verified our hypothetical endosymbiotic cell states in the 
regeneration paradigm by pulse-chase experiments (Methods). After 
cutting, Xenia sp. stalks were pulsed with EdU at day 3 and day 4 of regen- 
eration. EdU was washed out, corals were allowed to continue regenerat- 
ing andsamples were collected at days 7, 9, 11,13, 15,17 and19 (Extended 
Data Fig. 7a). Using FACS (Extended Data Fig. 7b-h), we calculated the 
percentages of EdU* alga-containing cells out of all alga-containing 
Xenia cells, and the percentages of all alga-containing Xenia cells out 
of all Xenia cells. We found an increase of EdU* alga-containing Xenia 
cells up to regeneration day 13, which may account for the increase 
in uptake of algae during tentacle growth (as tentacles have more 
alga-containing cells than the stalk) (Extended Data Figs. 4d, 7i). There- 
after, the percentage of total alga-containing cells remained constant, 
but the percentage of EdU* alga-containing cells gradually decreased 
(Extended Data Fig. 7i, j). Thus, these results support our hypothesis 
that the endosymbiotic cells progress froma progenitor state through 
an alga-uptake state and a mature alga-containing state, followed by 
loss of their algae. 

Analysis of differentially expressed genes suggests the roles of 
each state in endosymbiotic cell lineage development and function. 
For example, the state-1 pre-endosymbiotic cells express WNT7b and 
WNT1L1, which may regulate progenitor-cell proliferation and differ- 
entiation through the Wnt signalling pathway*!**. Among 24 genes 
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preferentially expressed in state 3, 13 are endosymbiotic markers that 
are expressed at higher levels in the FACS-isolated alga-containing 
Xenia cells than that in the alga-free cells. By contrast, none of the genes 
preferentially expressed in state 5 is an endosymbiotic marker. Instead, 
state-5 cells preferentially express several oxidative-stress-response 
genes (see Supplementary Table 6 for detailed descriptions). Because 
increased oxidative stress is observed upon cellular ageing and during 
coral bleaching***, state-5 cells may represent a natural ageing state 
of endosymbiotic cells that are no longer able to hold onto their algae. 
Additional molecular studies exploring the function of the differen- 
tially expressed genes in each state are needed to further validate our 
five-state hypothesis. 


Summary and outlook 


Here we demonstrate the power of genomic and bioinformatic tools 
in studying coral biology. The Xenia sp. genome encodes essen- 
tial components of RNA interference, such as Dicer and Ago, and 
DNA repair pathway proteins, which should enable the development 
of gene-manipulation tools to determine the mechanism of endos- 
ymbiosis. Although we focused on studying the endosymbiotic cell 
lineage, the regenerative processes for the other cell clusters can 
be similarly investigated in future analyses. Our studies suggest 
that Xenia endosymbiotic cells exist in five progressive states that 
are dynamic between homeostatic conditions and the regeneration 
process (Fig. 4f). It will be important to further understand the endo- 
symbiotic lineage progression under different environmental stress- 
ors and to test whether efficient recovery from bleaching relies on 
state-1 pre-endosymbiotic cells. It is also feasible to test whether forced 
regeneration by fragmenting bleached corals can stimulate the expan- 
sion of state-1 pre-endosymbiotic cells and the restoration of endos- 
ymbiosis. 
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Methods 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and investigators were not blinded 
to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment other than 
the bioinformatic analyses. 


Coral aquarium 

The coral aquarium is established in a tank (Reefer 450 system, Red 
Sea). The artificial seawater, made from Coral Pro Salt (Red Sea), was 
first incubated with live rocks for two months before introducing 
Xenia sp., other corals, fish, snails and hermit crabs. The aquarium is 
maintained at about 80 °F with about 25% change of seawater every 
1-2 weeks. The light is provided by Hydra 26 HD LED (Aqualllumination) 
with 60% power on during 10:00 to 19:00. The fish were fed with fish 
pellets (New Life Spectrum Marine Fish Formula) and Green Marine 
Algae (Ocean Nutrition). 

The Xenia sp. was obtained from a local coral aquarium shop called 
CTE Aquatics. We performed taxonomy analysis by amplifying /7S2 
rDNA region of Symbiodiniaceae species with primers (SYM_VAR_5.882, 
GAATTGCAGAACTCCGTGAACC and SYM_VAR_REV, CGGGTTCWCTTGT 
YTGACTTCATGC)”*. Sequence analysis showed that the Xenia sp. in our 
aquarium contains multiple Symbiodiniaceae species, of the genus 
Durusdinium. In all of our experiments, samples of polyps or colonies 
were randomly selected from the aquarium. We selected polyps that 
appeared fully grown in size, and colonies that were easy to break off from 
their attachment sites. We will share our live Xenia sp. with any research- 
ers upon request. We have also deposited some frozen and fixed coral 
colonies, along with genomic DNA and total RNA, at the Smithsonian 
National Museum of Natural History (catalogue no., USNM 1613385). 


Genomic DNA isolation from Xenia sp. 

To enable Nanopore DNA sequencing, we modified a protocol” that 
allowed the isolation of long DNA fragments. For each DNA prepara- 
tion, one or two Xenia sp. colonies containing about 30 polyps were 
collected from the aquatic tank and washed 3 times for 5 min each 
with Ca?*- and Mg”"-free artificial seawater (449 mM NaCl, 9 mM KCI, 
33 mM Na,SO,, 2.15 mM NaHCO,, 10 mM Tris-HCI, 2.5 mM EGTA, pH 
8.0). Tentacles were cut away, as they secrete a lot of mucus (which 
affected the quality of the isolated DNA). The remaining stalks and 
the bases of individual Xenia colonies were placed in 100 pl DNAzol 
(Invitrogen) ina1.5-ml microcentrifuge tube. The tissues were cut into 
small pieces by ascissor to make fragment sizes of about 1/10th of the 
original size. These fragments were further minced by a small pestle 
made for 1.5-ml microcentrifuge tubes (Fisher Scientific, 12-141-364). 
Then, 900 pl DNAzol was added, followed by vortexing the sample 
and thentransferred to a15-ml conical tube. Four millilitres of DNAzol 
and 50 pl of 10 mg/ml RNase A were then added tothe tube and mixed, 
followed by incubation at 37 °C for 10 min. Then, 25 pl of 20 mg/ml 
proteinase K was then added, mixed and the tube was incubated at 37 °C 
for another 10 min. The sample was centrifuged at 5,000g for 10 min. 
The supernatant was transferred to another 15-ml tube. After adding 
2.5 ml ethanol, the tube was gently mixed by inverting several times. 
The tube was left to stand at room temperature for 3 min followed by 
centrifugation at 1,000gfor 10 min to pellet the DNA. The supernatant 
was discarded and the DNA pellet was resuspended in 500 pl TE(10 mM 
Tris-HCI, 1 mM disodium EDTA, pH 8.0). After the DNA had dissolved, 
500 ul of phenol:chloroform:isoamyl alcohol (25:24:1) was added, 
and the tube was placed on the Intelli-Mixer RM-2S for mixing using 
programme Clat 35 rpm for 10 min. The mixture was then transferred 
toa2-ml phase-lock gel (QuantaBio, Cat. 2302820) and centrifuged at 
4,500 rpm for 10 min. The aqueous phase was transferred into anew 
2-ml tube, 200 pI 5 M ammonium acetate and 1.5 ml ice-cold ethanol 
were added followed by centrifugation at 10,000g for 10 min to pellet 
DNA. The pellet was washed twice with 1 ml 80% ethanol. After removing 


as much ethanol as possible, the DNA pellet was left to dry at 42 °C for 
1min, and then resuspended in 50 pl TE buffer. 


lumina sequencing 

Genomic DNA preparedas in ‘Genomic DNA isolation from Xenia sp. was 
fragmented into about 400 bp, and libraries were made with ThruPLEX 
DNA-Seq kit (TaKaRa) according to the manufacturer’s manual. These 
libraries were sequenced using the NEXseq500 platform with NextSeq 
500/550 High Output Reagent Cartridge v2 (Illumina). 


Nanopore sequencing 

Genomic DNA was used to build Nanopore sequencing libraries with 
Ligation Sequencing Kit (SQK-LSK108, Oxford Nanopore Technolo- 
gies), following the manufacturer’s manual. For the first three runs, 
genomic DNA was not fragmented, to generate long reads. To obtain 
more reads, for the fourth run of Nanopore sequencing, genomic DNA 
was sheared to 8-10 kilobases by g-TUBE (Covaris, 520079). The librar- 
ies were sequenced in R9.4.1 flow cells on a MinION device (Oxford 
Nanopore Technologies). MinKNOW (v.1.7.3) was used to collect raw 
signal and Albacore (v.2.3.3) was used for base-calling. All the data were 
combined for genome assembly. 


Hi-C 
To perform Hi-C on Xenia sp. tissue, we modified a previously published 
protocol for nuclear in situ ligation”, as described in detail. 


Fix and dissociate tissues (step 1). Eight polyps (about 10° cells) were 
fixed with 4% paraformaldehyde (PFA) overnight. After washing twice 
with 3.3x PBS*’ and dissociating the tissue in 2 ml 3.3 PBS using a7-ml 
glass Dounce tissue grinder (Wheaton), another 3 ml 3.3x PBS was 
added. The mixture was then transferred to a15-ml conical tube and 
centrifuged at 1,000g for 3 min (Sorvall Lynx 6000 centrifuge, Ther- 
moFisher Scientific). The pellet was washed once with 5 ml 3.3x PBS. 


Nuclear permeabilization and chromatin digestion (step 2). The 
pellet from step 1 was resuspended in 10 ml ice-cold Hi-C lysis buffer 
(10 mM Tris, pH 8.0, 10 mM NaCl, 0.2% NP-40, 1x protease inhibitors 
cocktail (Roche, 04693132001)) and rotated for 30 min at 4 °C followed 
by centrifugation at 1,000gfor5 min at 4 °C. The pellet was resuspended 
with 1 ml ice-cold 1.2x NEB3.1 (120 pl NEB3.1 to 880 pl ddH,O) buffer and 
transferred to a1.5-ml microcentrifuge tube followed by centrifuga- 
tion at 1,000g for 5 min at 4 °C. The pellet was washed again with 1 ml 
ice-cold 1.2x NEB3.1 followed by centrifugation. After removing the 
supernatant, 400 pl 1.2 NEB3.1 buffer and 12 pl of 10% SDS were added 
to the pellet. P200 pipette tip was used to thoroughly resuspend and 
dissociate the pellet. The mixture was then incubated at 65 °C for 10 min 
at 950 rpmina Thermomixer (Eppendorf). After cooling the mix onice 
for 5 min, 40 pl 20% Triton X-100 was added to the mixture to neutral- 
izethe SDS. After carefully mixing by pipetting with a P200 pipette tip 
and inverting the tube several times, the mixture was then incubated at 
37 °C for 60 min with rotation (950 rpm) in a Thermomixer. To digest 
the crosslinked genomic DNA, 30 pl of 50 U/l Bgl (NEB RO144M) was 
added to the mixture and incubated overnight at 37 °C with rotation at 
950 rpm ina Thermomixer. 


Fill in 5' overhang generated by Bglll digestion with biotin (step 3). 
A nucleotide mix containing dATP, dGTP and dTTP was made by 
adding 1 pl each of 1OO mM dATP, dGTP and dTTP into 27 pl ddH,O. 
To the 480.0 ul Bglll-digested nuclear preparation from the above 
step 2, 4.5 pl of the nucleotide mix, 15 pl 1mM biotin-16-dCTP (Axxora, 
JBS-NU-809-BI016) and 10 pl 5 U/l Klenow (NEB, MO210L) were added 
followed by incubation at 37 °C for 90 min with intermittent gentle shak- 
ing at 700 rpm for 10s after every 20 s using Thermomixer. The tube 
was also taken out and inverted every 15-20 min. After this incubation, 
the mixture was kept onice. 
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Proximity ligation (step 4). The mixture from step 3 was transferred 
toa 50-ml conical tube followed by adding 750 ul 10x T4 ligase buff- 
er (NEB BO202S, no PEG), 75 1 100 BSA (NEB), 6,140 pl water, 25 pl 
30 U/pI T4 DNA ligase (Thermo Scientific, EL0013), and incubating at 
16 °C overnight. 


Reverse crosslink and DNA isolation (step 5). To the reaction mixture 
from step 4, 25 pl of 20 mg/ml proteinase K (Invitrogen, 25530-049) was 
added and the mixture was divided equally into 8x1.5-ml microcen- 
trifuge tubes (about 950 pl per tube). The tubes were then incubated 
overnight at 65 °C with rotation at 950 rpm ina Thermomixer. The next 
day, 3 pl 20 mg/ml proteinase K was added to each tube followed by 
incubation at 65 °C for 2h with mixing in Thermomixer. The mixtures 
were combined into one 50-ml conical tube. After cooling downto room 
temperature, 10 ml phenol (pH 8.0) (Sigma) was added and mixed by 
vortex for 2 min. The mixture was then centrifuged for 10 min at3,000g 
(Sorvall Lynx 6000 centrifuge). The supernatant containing the DNA 
was mixed with 10 ml phenol:chloroform (1:1) (pre-warmed to room 
temperature) and vortexed for 2 min. The whole mixture was then 
transferred to a50-ml Maxtract High Density tube (Qiagen, 129073) 
and centrifuged at 1,500g for 5 min (Sorvall Lynx 6000 centrifuge). The 
top phase containing the Hi-C DNA was transferred to a50-ml conical 
tube and the volume (usually about 10 ml) was adjusted to 10 ml with 
1x TEas needed. To pellet the DNA, 1 ml 3 M Na-acetate, 5 pl 15 mg/ml 
GlycoBlue (Invitrogen AM9515) and 10 ml isopropanol were added 
to the mixture and incubated at —80 °C for >1 h. The DNA was then 
pelleted by centrifugation at 17,000g for 45 min at 4 °C (Sorvall Lynx 
6000 centrifuge). The Hi-C DNA pellet was resuspended in 450 pl 1x TE 
and transferred to a 1.5-ml microcentrifuge tube followed by adding 
500 pl phenol:chloroform (1:1). After mixing by vortex, the mix was 
centrifuged at 18,000g for 5 min at room temperature. The top aque- 
ous layer was collected into another tube followed by adding 40 pI3M 
Na-acetate, 1 115 mg/ml GlycoBlue (Invitrogen AM9515, 300 pl) and 
1mlice-cold 100% ethanol. After incubating at -80 °C for >30 min, the 
DNA was centrifuged at 21,000g for 30 min at 4 °C. The DNA pellet was 
washed with freshly prepared 70% ethanol and air-dried, followed by 
dissolving in 45 pl EB (1OmM Tris, pH 8.0). The contaminated RNA in 
the DNA preparation was digested by adding 0.5 110 mg/ml RNaseA 
and incubated at 37 °C for 30 min. 


Remove biotin from the free DNA (unligated DNA) ends (step 6). 
To remove the biotin at the free DNA ends, 1.0 p11 10 mg/ml BSA (NEB, 
100x), 10 pl 10x NEB 2.1 buffer, 1 110 mM dATP, 1 pl 10 mM dGTP 
and 51T4 DNA polymerase (NEB MO203S), and 42 pl water were added 
to 40 ul (about 3 pg) Hi-C DNA preparation from step 5. The mixture 
was divided into two equal aliquots in 2 PCR tubes and incubated 
at 20 °C for 4h. Then, 2 pl of 0.5 M EDTA was added to each of the two 
tubes to stop the reaction. The Hi-C DNA was then purified using the 
Clean and Concentrator Kit (ZYMO, D4013) followed by elution with 
SOpIEB. 


Biotin pull-down of DNA and second DNA digestion (step 7). In 
brief, 60 pl of Dynabeads MyOne Streptavidin C1 (Invitrogen) was 
washed in 1.5-ml non-sticking microcentrifuge tubes (Ambion) with 
200 ul 2x binding buffer (10 mM Tris, pH 8, 0,1 mM EDTA, 2 M NaCl) 
twice, followed by resuspension in 50 pl 2x binding buffer. The 50 pl 
Hi-C DNA fromstep 6 was added followed by rotating for 30 min using 
Intelli-Mixer (ELMI) at room temperature. The beads were collected 
using a magnetic stand and washed with 100 pl 1x binding buffer fol- 
lowed by washing with 100 pl 1x NEB4 buffer twice and resuspend- 
ing in SO pl 1x NEB4 buffer. The DNA on beads was digested using 1 pl 
10 U/l Alul (NEB, RO137S) at 37 °C for 60 min. The beads were collected 
onamagnetic stand followed by washing with 100 pl 1x binding buffer, 
and then 100 pl EB. The beads were resuspended in 30 ul EB. 


A-tailing (step 8). The 30-pl beads from step 7 were mixed with 5 pl NEB 
Buffer 2, 10 pl1mM dATP, 2 p1H,0, 3 pl Klenow (3’-S’ exo-) (NEB MO212L) 
and incubated at 37 °C for 45 min. After the reaction, the beads were 
collected by a magnetic stand followed by washing with 100 pl 1x bind- 
ing buffer and then 100 pl EB. The beads were resuspended in 50 pl EB. 


Sequencing adaptor ligation (step 9). The 50-pl beads from step 
8 was mixed with 3.75 pl sequencing adaptor (TruSeq RNA Sample 
Prep Kit v.2), 10 11x T4 DNA ligase buffer, 3 11 T4 DNA Ligase (30 U/l) 
(Thermo Scientific, EL0013) and incubated at room temperature for 
2h. The beads were collected by a magnetic stand followed by washing 
twice with 400 pl 1x binding buffer + 0.05% Tween, 200 pl 1x binding 
buffer, and then 100 ul EB. The beads were resuspended in 40 pI EB. To 
release the DNA from the beads, the mixture was incubated at 98 °C for 
10 minand then centrifuged at 500 rpm to pellet the streptavidin beads. 


Sequencing library preparation (step 10). TruSeq RNA Library Prep 
Kit was used to make DNA sequencing library (eight PCR cycles were 
used) and the DNA was sequenced by NextSeq 500. 


scRNA-seq 
For each of the six scRNA-seq library preparation, 1 polyp, 8 tenta- 
cles, and 2 stalks or 2 regenerating stalks of Xenia sp. were dissoci- 
ated into single cells in 1 ml digestion buffer, containing 3.6 mg/ml 
dispase Il (Sigma, D4693), 0.25 mg/ml liberase (Sigma, 5401119001), 4% 
L-cysteine in Ca**-free seawater (393.1 mM NaCl, 10.2mM KCI, 15.7 mM 
MgSO,;7H,0, 51.4 mM MgCL,-6H,0, 21.1mM Na,SO,,and3mM NaHCO, 
pH 8.5) and incubated for 1h at room temperature. After digestion, 
fetal bovine serum was added to a final concentration of 8% to stop 
enzymatic digestion. The cell suspension was filtered througha40-um 
cell strainer (FALCON). A low concentration (0.1 g/ml) of DAPI that can 
only be taken up by dead cells was used to measure cell viability. Only 
cell suspensions in which more than 90% of cells that did not take up 
DAPI were used. Cells were counted by haemocytometer and diluted 
with the same 4% L-cysteine in Ca**-free seawater used in the digestion 
buffer into 1,000 cells per pl. Around 17,000 cells per sample were used 
for single-cell library preparation using the 10x Genomics platform with 
Chromium Single Cell 3’ Library and Gel Bead Kit v.2 (PN-120267) (v.2 
chemistry) or Chromium Next GEM Single Cell 3’ GEM, Library and Gel 
Bead Kit v.3.1(PN-1000121, v.3 chemistry), Single Cell 3’ A Chip Kit (PN- 
1000009) or Chromium Next GEM Chip G Single Cell Kit (PN-1000127), 
and i7 Multiplex Kit (PN-120262). For the scRNA-seq library construc- 
tion, we followed the 10x protocol exactly. In brief, for v.2 chemistry, 
17.4 pI cell suspension and 16.4 pl nuclease-free water were mixed with 
66.2 pl reverse transcription master mix. Of this 100 pl mix, 90 pl was 
loaded into the chip provided in the Single Cell 3’ A Chip Kit. For v.3 
chemistry, 16.5 pl cell suspension and 26.7 pl nuclease-free water were 
mixed with 31.8 pl reverse transcription master mix. Of this 75 pl mix, 
70 pl was loaded into the Chromium Next GEM Chip G. After barcod- 
ing, CDNA was purified and amplified with 11 PCR cycles. The amplified 
cDNA was further purified and subjected to fragmentation, end repair, 
A-tailing, adaptor ligation and 14 cycles of sample index PCR. Libraries 
were sequenced using Illumina NextSeq 500 for paired-end reads. Read 
lis 26 bp (v.2 chemistry) or 28 bp (v.3.1 chemistry) and read 2 is 98 bp. 
In our initial sCRNA-seq using the 10x Genomics v.2 chemistry, we 
obtained fewer unique molecular identifiers (UMIs) (median number, 
801) and genes (median number, 467) per Xenia cell compared to other 
model organisms, such as the mouse thymus” (median UMI5,802 and 
median gene number 2,178), but higher than in Nematostella'’ (median 
UMI 541 and median gene number 278). The new and improved v.3 
chemistry substantially improved our scRNA-seq. We captured more 
cells per library (v.3 7,874 versus v.2 2,883), a higher number of median 
genes per cell, (v.3 943 versus v.2 467) and median UMI per cell (v.3 
2,027 versus v.2 801). Our v.3 dataset has lower quality than those of 


the mouse thymus” and Hydra“ scRNA-seq datasets (Supplementary 
Table 1). This suggests that, even using v.3 chemistry, the presence 
of seawater and/or Xenia-sp.-specific features may contribute to the 
reduced scRNA-seq quality. 

We noticed the mapping rate in v.3 chemistry is lower than in v.2 
chemistry. We sequenced more reads for the v.3 libraries, because v.3 
captured more total cells and more RNA molecules per cell. Although 
we sequenced more for the v.3 libraries, we obtained lower sequence 
saturation (on average, 79.6% in v.3 libraries and 92.6% in v.2 libraries). 
Because the v.2 and v.3 reagent contents are proprietary information, it 
is difficult for us to assess why the two methods gave different results. 
Regarding our library preparation, the v.3 method entailed 22% of 
the total volume coming from the cell suspension in the Ca**-free 
seawater, while in the v.2 method, 17.4% of the total volume came from 
the Ca’*-free seawater cell suspension. We therefore know that one 
difference between the two methods is that the salt concertationinv.3 
library preparationis higher than that in the v.2 library preparation. The 
higher salt concentration in v.3 could lead to a higher RNA extraction 
efficiency in the v.3 library preparation, which could contribute to the 
difference between our v,2- and v,3-based scRNA-seq. Althought the 
10x platform worked well for the Xenia sp. we studied here, it isimpor- 
tant to keep in mind that modifications may be needed for successful 
scRNA-seq for other marine cnidarians. 


Quantification of endosymbiotic Xenia cells by microscopy and 
FACS 

To quantify the endosymbiotic cell percentage in Xenia, we first applied 
amicroscopy-based strategy. By imaging cryo-preserved tissue sections 
stained with 1 pg/ml DAPI that labelled all nuclei, we determined the 
total number of Xenia cells per section by counting the number of Xenia 
cell nuclei: these nuclei are easily differentiated from the alga nuclei 
when overlapped with the autofluorescence signal in far red channel 
from algae. The number of Xenia cells containing alga is estimated by 
counting the number of algae surrounded by Xenia tissue. The esti- 
mated percentage by this method is on average 2-6%, depending on 
whether the sections were taken from stalks or tentacles (Extended Data 
Fig. 4d). The limitation of this method is that some algae that appear 
to be inside the tissue may be between Xenia cells and not inside cells. 
Therefore, this estimate could represent an upper limit of the percent- 
age of alga-containing Xenia cells. 

Inthe second method, we used FACS to separate free algae and algae 
contained inside the Xenia cells. Xenia polyps were dissociated into 
single-cell suspension with the same preparation method as described 
in ‘scRNA-seq’. The cells were fixed with 1% (final concentration) for- 
maldehyde on ice for 1h, followed by 0.2% Triton X-100 permeabli- 
zation and 1 pg/ml DAPI staining. We first separated free algae and 
alga-containing Xenia cells according to the algae autofluorescencein 
the Cy5.5 channel. Free algae and algae inside Xenia cells should have 
different forward scatter (FSC) and side scatter (SSC) signals because 
the alga inside Xenia cells is enclosed by the Xenia cellular membrane 
structure. Thus, we used FSC and SSC to further gate the total popula- 
tion of algae into two subpopulations. Microscopy analyses showed 
that this gating separated free algae and alga-containing Xenia cells. 
To determine the total Xenia cell number, Xenia cells together with 
algal cells were gated according to DAPI-positive signal followed by 
gating with the Cy5S.5 signal. The total Xenia cells were calculated as 
alga-free Xenia cells plus the alga-containing Xenia cells. On the basis 
of these FACS analyses, we were able to estimate the percentage of 
alga-containing Xenia cells in Xenia polyps to be about 2% of total Xenia 
cells. The illustration of this FACS sorting can be found in Extended 
Data Fig. 7b-g. Because the procedure of single-cell dissociation may 
cause an alga-containing Xenia cell to lose its alga, the approximately 
2% of alga-containing Xenia cells obtained by the FACS method prob- 
ably represents an underestimation. Thus, we estimate the fraction of 
alga-containing Xenia cells to be about 2-6%. 


Bulk RNA-seq 

Total RNA was isolated from 3 polyps, 32 tentacles or 6 stalks by RNe- 
asy Plus Mini Kit (Qiagen). To obtain additional transcriptomes from 
different cell types, we dissociated coral tissue into individual cells 
according to a previously published method“ and subjected the dis- 
sociated cells to OptiPrep-based cell separation’. Cells with different 
densities were separated into four layers, and RNA was isolated from 
each layer with RNeasy Plus Mini Kit (Qiagen). For transcriptome of 
FACS-isolated alga-containing and alga-free cells, three polyps were 
dissociated with the same protocol as used in the scRNA-seq and the 
dissociated cells were subjected to FACS. Cy5.5-positive and -negative 
cells were collected as alga-containing and alga-free cells, respectively, 
and used for total RNA extraction as above. cDNA libraries were built 
according to TruSeq Stranded mRNA Library Prep Kit (Illumina) and 
subjected to Illumina NextSeq 500 for sequencing. For gene annotation, 
paired-end sequencing of 75 bp for each end was used. For FACS-isolated 
bulk-cell transcriptomes, single-end sequencing of 75 bp was used. 


Xenia regeneration, BrdU labelling and EdU pulse-chase 
Individual Xenia sp. polyps were placed into a well of 24-well cell-culture 
plate (Corning) containing 1 ml artificial seawater from our aquatic 
tank. The polyps were allowed to settle in the well for 5-7 days before 
cutting away the tentacles. After cutting, there were a lot algae released 
into the seawater, which together with the free algae living inside the 
cavity of the coral could serve as alga reservoirs for the uptake of algae 
during regeneration. 

For the BrdU labelling experiments, 0.5 mg/ml BrdU was added into 
the well 2 d before sample collection. The BrdU-labelled stalks were 
fixed by 4% PFA overnight, followed by washing with PBST (PBS+0.1% 
Tween 20) twice for 10 min each. The stalk was then balanced with 30% 
sucrose overnight followed by embedding in OCT, frozen in dry ice 
bathed in ethanol and subjected to cryo-sectioning. The slides were 
washed with PBS 3 times for 5 min each time followed by treating with 
2MHCl containing 0.5% Triton X-100 for 30 min at room temperature. 
The slides were then incubated with PBST (0.2% Triton X-100 in PBS) 
5 min for 3 times each followed by blocking with 10% goat serum and 
thenincubating with mouse anti-BrdU antibody (ZYMED, 18-0103, 1:200 
dilution in 10% goat serum) at 4 °C overnight. Slides were washed with 
PBST 3 times for 10 min each followed by incubation with the secondary 
antibody (Invitrogen) for 1h at room temperature and washing with 
PBST 3 times for 10 min each. The nuclei were counterstained with 
Hoechst 33342 and the signal was visualized using a confocal micro- 
scope (Leica). Clear BrdU signal in the nucleus labelled by Hoechst was 
counted as a BrdU’ cell. If the Xenia BrdU* nucleus was juxtaposed to 
an alga, it was counted as an alga-containing BrdU* Xenia cell. 

For EdU pulse-chasing experiments, the regenerating Xenia stalks 
were incubated with 1 mM EdU during regeneration day 3 and day 4. 
After washing out EdU, the coral was incubated with artificial seawater 
and samples were collected on regenerating days 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17 and 
19. The samples were dissociated into single-cell suspensions fol- 
lowed by fixing with 1% formaldehyde at 4 °C overnight as described 
in ‘ScRNA-seq’. The fixed cells were pelleted at 800g for 5 min and further 
fixed with 4% PFA for two days to block the autofluorescence in the 
488-nm channel. Then, the EdU click chemistry was carried out using 
the Click-iT EdU Cell Proliferation Kit (Invitrogen, C10337) according 
to manufacturer’s protocol. The cells were further stained with DAPI, 
and then analysed by FACS as described in Extended Data Fig. 7 and 
‘Quantification of endosymbiotic Xenia cells by microscopy and FACS’. 


Whole-mount RNAISH 
To perform RNAISH on Xenia, we modified the whole-mount RNA ISH 
protocol for zebrafish*. 

For making gene-specific sense or anti-sense probes, we designed 
primers (Supplementary Table 7) to genes of interest for PCRto amplify 
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gene fragments from Xenia sp. cDNA. The T3 promoter sequence was 
added to the 5’ of the reverse primers so that the PCR products could 
be directly used for synthesizing anti-sense RNA probes by T3 RNA 
polymerase (Promega, P2083) using DIG RNA Labelling Mix (Roche, 
11277073910). DIG-labelled RNA probes were purified by RNA Clean 
and Concentrator-5 (ZYMO), heated to 80 °C for 10 min, immedi- 
ately transferred on ice for 1 min, and then diluted in Prehyb* buffer 
(50% formamide, 5x saline-sodium citrate buffer (SSC, 0.75M NaCl, 
0.075M sodium citrate), 50 pg/ml heparin, 2.5% Tween 20, 50 pg/ 
ml single-stranded DNA (Sigma, D1626)) to a final concentration of 
0.5 pg/ml, and stored at —20 °C until use. 

Xenia polyps were relaxed in Ca”*-free seawater for 30 min and 
then fixed in 4% PFA in Ca”*-free seawater overnight at 4 °C. Fixed 
polyps were washed with PBST (0.1% Tween 20 in PBS) twice for 10 min 
each, and then incubated in 100% methanol at —20 °C overnight.The 
next day, the tissues were washed sequentially in 75%, 50% and 25% 
methanol for 5 min each and then washed in PBST for 10 min. They 
were then treated with 50 pg/ml proteinase K in PBST for 20 min fol- 
lowed by a brief wash in PBST. The tissues were post-fixed in 4% PFA 
at room temperature for 20 min and then washed with PBST 2 times 
for 10 min each. Prehybridization was performed in Prehyb’ at 68 °C 
for 2 h, followed by incubation with probes in Prehyb* overnight at 
68 °C. To probe gastrodermis markers, 2% SDS (final concentration) 
was added to help the probes to penetrate the tissue. After probes 
were removed, samples were washed sequentially in 2x SSC (0.3 M 
NaCl and 0.03 M sodium citrate) containing 50% formamide for 20 
min twice, 2x SSC containing 25% formamide for 20 min, 2x SSC 
for 20 min twice, and 0.2 SSC for 30 min 3 times each, all at 68 °C. 
Then, samples were washed in PBST at room temperature for 10 
min and incubated in DIG blocking buffer (1% ISH blocking reagent 
(Roche, 11096176001) in maleic acid buffer (0.1 M maleic acid, 0.15 M 
NaCl, pH 7.5) for 1h at room temperature, followed by incubation in 
anti-DIG antibody (anti-digoxigenin-AP (Roche, 11093274910)) at 
1:5,000 dilution in DIG blocking buffer overnight at 4 °C. The next 
day, the samples were washed in PBST for 10 min 3 times each at room 
temperature, then in 9.5T buffer (100 mM Tris-HCl pH 9.5, 50 mM 
MgCl,, 100 mM NaCl, 0.1% Tween 20) for 10 min 3 times each at room 
temperature. Hybridization signals were revealed by incubation in 
BCIP/NBT buffer (1 SIGMAFAST BCIP/NBT tablet (Sigma, B5655) in 
10 ml H,O)) at 4 °C until brown-purplish colours were sufficiently 
dark. For this study, the colour development took 48 h. The sam- 
ples were then washed in PBST twice for 10 min each. The samples 
were post-fixed in 4% PFA overnight at 4 °C, followed by washing in 
PBST twice for 10 min each, and then washed in methanol for 3 h at 
room temperature. The tissues were kept in PBS and imaged using 
SMZ1500 microscope (Nikon) under Ring Light System (Fibre-Lite). 
For cross- sections of stalks, the whole-mount sample was processed 
for cryo-section as described in ‘Xenia regeneration, BrdU labelling 
and EdU pulse-chase’. 


RNAscope ISHassay for LePin and Granulin 1 expression 

To visualize RNA expression in endosymbiotic cells, we used the ultra- 
sensitive RNAscope ISH approach (Advanced Cell Diagnostics (ACD)). 
LePin- or Granulin-1-specific oligonucleotide probes were ordered 
from ACD (see Supplementary Table 7 for further information). The 
fluorescent RNAscope assay was carried out by RNAscope Multiplex 
Fluorescent Reagent Kit v.2 (ACD) according to the manufacturer’s 
protocol. The chromogenic assay was carried out by RNAscope 2.5 HD 
Duplex Detection Kit (ACD), according to manufacturer’s protocol. 
Both assays used the cryo-section of the fixed Xenia polyp prepared 
according to the manufacturer’s protocol. 


Genome assembly 
Sequencing data from Nanopore were used to initiate the genome 
assemble by Canu (v.1.7)**. The assembled genome was further 


polished with Illumina short reads by Nanopolish (v.0.9.2, https:// 
github.com/jts/nanopolish) with 5 cycles, which resulted in 1,482 
high-quality contigs for the diploid genome. The diploid genome 
assembly was separated into haploid by HaploMerger2*. The haploid 
genome assembly was further subject to Hi-C assisted scaffolds by 3D 
de novo assembly pipeline, Juicer (v.1.5)*. By aligning all the Illumina 
genomic sequencing data with the assembled genome, we found 0.45% 
single nucleotide polymorphism (SNP) within the whole assembled 
genome of the Xenia sp. 


Gene annotation 

The funannotate genome annotation pipeline (v.1.3.3, https://github. 
com/nextgenusfs/funannotate) was used to annotate the Xenia sp. 
genome. In brief, transcriptome data were assembled by Trinity 
(v.2.6.6)** and used to generate the gene models based on the pres- 
ence of mRNA by PASApipeline (v.2.3.2)*”. These gene models were 
used as training sets to perform de novo gene prediction by AUGUSTUS 
(v.3.2.3)*8 and GeneMark-ES Suite (v.4.32)”. All gene models predicted 
by PASApipeline, AUGUSTUS and GeneMark were combined and sub- 
jected to EVidenceModeller to generate combined gene models’. The 
predicted genes were filtered out if more than 90% of the sequence 
overlapped with repeat elements as identified by RepeatMasker and 
RepeatModeler (http://www.repeatmasker.org). PASA was further 
used to add 3’ and S’ untranslated region sequences to the remaining 
predicted genes. Pfam (v.31.0), Interpro (v.67.0), Uniprot (v.2018 03), 
BUSCO (v.1.0)" databases and eggnog-mapper (v.1.3)” were used to 
annotate the function of these gene models. Among all the predicted 
genes, 23,939 (82.5%) gene models were supported by transcriptome 
data because they have detectable reads (reads number >0). Among 
these models, 20,397 have read numbers >5. 


Phylogeny tree analysis 

We used OrthoFinder (v.2.2.7) to find orthologues from different spe- 
cies on the basis of protein sequences from 13 species listed Fig. 1d, 
and inferred the species tree. In brief, ‘orthofinder -S diamond 
-t 22 -M msa-f fasta_files’ was used to generate the result. Diamond 
(v.0.9.21) was used for sequence search and OrthoFinder grouped 
308,348 genes (83.8% of total) into 19,244 orthogroups. One thousand 
six hundred and one orthogroups, according to previously reported 
method», witha minimum 10 species having single-copy genes, were 
used to infer the species tree. These orthogroups were subjected to 
multiple sequence alignment by MAFFT (v.7.407) and columns with 
more than eight gaps were trimmed. The trimmed alignment with 
73.6% data occupancy (see Source Data for Fig. 1d) was used to infer 
the maximum likelihood unrooted species tree by FastTree (v.2.1.10) 
with the default configuration in OrthoFinder. This species tree was 
further rooted by the STRIDE algorithm, which has been demonstrated 
to correctly root the species tree spanning a wide range of time scales 
and taxonomic groups”. 


Single-cell clustering and marker gene identification 

The raw single-cell sequencing data were de-multiplexed and con- 
verted to FASTAQ format by Illumina bcl2fastaq (v.2.20.0) soft- 
ware. Cell Ranger (v.3.1.0, https://support.10xgenomics.com/ 
single-cell-gene-expression/software/overview/welcome) was used 
to de-multiplex samples, process barcodes and count gene expression. 
The sequence was aligned to the annotated Xenia sp. genome and only 
the confidently mapped and non-PCR duplicated reads were used 
to generate gene expression matrix for each library with ‘cellranger 
count’ command. The expression matrix of Cell-Ranger-identified 
cells from each library was read into R and further analysed with Seu- 
rat (v.3.0.2)*”. Cells with UMI numbers less than 400 or mitochondria 
gene expression >0.2% of total reads were excluded for downstream 
analysis. To further remove outliers, we calculated the UMI number 
distribution detected per cell and removed cells in the top 1% quantile. 


To remove batch effect and integrate data from different libraries, we 
applied the Seurat v.3 method for data integration”. For each dataset, 
we identified the top 1,000 genes with the highest dispersion. We used 
the top 1,000 genes in the non-regeneration sample as anchor features 
to identify anchors between different non-regeneration datasets. The 
first 20 dimensions were used to generate the integrated data. Dimen- 
sional reduction was carried out on the integrated data, and used for 
further clustering analysis. Clustering and marker gene identification 
in non-regeneration condition was further performed with Seurat v.3. 
The cell clusters in regeneration samples were identified with the label 
transfer method in Seurat v.3. All violin plots were generated using 
Seurat VInPlot function. 


Identification of Xenia sp. cells performing endosymbiosis with 
Symbiodiniaceae 

The bulk transcriptome data of FACS-isolated alga-containing or 
alga-free Xenia cells were aligned to Xenia sp. genome by STAR 
(v.2.5.3a)°%. Individual gene expression (reads per kilobase of tran- 
script, per million mapped reads) for each sample were calculated by 
RSEM (v.1.3.0)°”. The gene-expression levels of each bulk RNA-seq of 
FACS-isolated cells were compared with the gene-expression levels 
calculated using average UMI number for each gene in each cell clus- 
ter identified by scRNA-seq. The Pearson correlation coefficient was 
calculated for each comparison. 


Pseudotime analysis 

To infer the trajectory of endosymbiotic Xenia cells, we integrated 
scRNA-seq data of regenerating and non-regenerating samples using 
Seurat v.3. All cells belonging to the endosymbiotic cell cluster (cluster 
16, total of 382 cells) were subjected to Monocle (v.2.10.1)” analyses. 
To find the variable genes among these cells for downstream analysis, 
we grouped these cells into three subclusters with Monocle cluster- 
Cells function (with default setting for most parameters, except for 
num clusters = 4, which generated 3 clusters). Each of these three 
subclusters contains 247, 53 or 82 cells. The top 1,000 differentially 
expressed genes between these three subclusters were used as order- 
ing genes to construct the trajectory by DDRTree algorithm. The dif- 
ferentially expressed genes along pseudotime were detected using 
the differentialGeneTest function in Monocle. The cell numbers in 
each of the five predicted endosymbiotic cell states are state 1 = 36, 
state 2=109, state 3 = 155, state 4 = 45 and state 5 = 37. 


RNA velocity 

RNA velocity estimation was carried out using the velocyto.R program 
(http://velocyto.org, v.0.6), according to the instructions”. In brief, 
velocyto used raw data of the regeneration sample to count the spliced 
(mRNA) and unspliced intron reads for each gene to generate a.loom 
file. This .loom file was loaded into R (v.3.6.1) using the read.loom. 
matrices function and used to generate the RNA velocity map. The 
RNA velocity map was projected into the t-SNE space that was identi- 
fied by Seurat. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


We have uploaded all raw genomic, bulk RNA-seq and scRNA-seq data 
to NCBI (BioProject PRJNA548325). The genome files are available at 
http://cmo.carnegiescience.edu/data; we have also made the genome 
data interactive using UCSC genome browser, http://genome.ucsc. 
edu/cgi-bin/hgTracks?hubUrl=http://cmo.carnegiescience.edu/gb/ 
hub.txt&genome=xenSp1. We allow anyone interested to explore the 
predicted proteomes of Xenia and 14 other cnidarian using our blast 


server: http://c-moor.carnegiescience.edu:4567. All scRNA-seq analy- 
ses and results are available at GitHub: https://github.com/ciwemb/ 
endosymbiosis. Select intermediate RDS objects are available at: http:// 
cmo.carnegiescience.edu/data. We have worked to prototype a web 
portal to organize all the above links. This work-in-progress has a goal 
of making research findings, experimental protocols and computa- 
tional data available to the scientific community. As the portal involves 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Electron microscopy analysis of Xenia sp. arrowheads, alga-containing Xenia cells. Five independent polyps from 
a, Illustration ofa Xenia polyp. The orange dashed lines indicate where the two independent experiments were used for electron microscopy. 
electron microscopy images were taken, shown in bandc.b,c, Electron Scale bars, 10 pm. 

microscopy images. Ep, epidermis; Ga, gastrodermis; Me, mesoglea. Blue 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Additional genome assembly data. a, Hi-C-based Larger circles have longer scaffold lengths; the three grey circles provide the 
Xenia sp. genome assembly. The scaffolds are separated by grids demarcated length scale used in the plot. The colour codes represent the closest species 
by black lines. The numbers for the 15 longest scaffolds out of the total group that has the highest sequence similarities to the Xenia sp. scaffolds 
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basis of GenomeScope analysis of Illumina short reads. d, Contamination in Mb).e, Asummary of Xenia sp. genome assembly and gene annotation. 
analysis by BlobTools revealed a similar GC content and genomic coverage *Genes encoding protein sequences with apparent in frame start and stop 
across most scaffolds. Each coloured circle inthe graph represents a scaffold. codons. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Additional sCRNA-seq analyses. a, Heat map showing 
differential gene expression patterns ofall cells inthe 16 assigned cell clusters 
(indicated at the bottom). Each columnis one cell cluster, and each row 
represents one gene. b, Heat map showing differential gene expression 
patterns of two subclusters in cluster 11 (11-1 and 11-2). c, Expression levels 

(as inthe coloured expression scale) of 3 cluster-11 markers, Minicollagen 2, 
Nematogalectin 1and Nematogalectin 3, are shown inthe t-SNE plots. 

n=797 cells. d-f, RNA ISH control with sense probe for Minicollagen 1 (d), 
Nematogalectin2 (e) and Collagen 6 (f). g, Expression levels of Xe_003623, 
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anon-conserved and uncharacterized cluster-2 and -12 marker gene, in each of 
the 16 cell types defined by scRNA-seq. Violin plot (Methods) show the 
distribution of gene expression in each of the 16 clusters. Cell numbers in cell 
clusters 1-16 were 2,794; 2,704; 2,073; 1,679; 1,511; 1,374; 1,248; 1,069; 986; 923; 
797; 649; 575; 321; 246; and 185, respectively. h, i, RNAISH of Xe_003623 (h) and 
Astacin-like metalloendopeptidase 2 (i) using anti-sense and sense probes. 
Ind-f, h, i, more than 12 polyps from 3 independent experiments were used for 
each probe. Scale bars, 100 pm. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Additional analyses for endosymbioticcells.a, Violin | withpositive Granulin 1 or LePin signal. Each black dot stands for one section. 


plots of the expression profiles of LePin and Granulin1 inthe 16 clusters Red dots and lines stand for mean and s.d., respectively. Six polyps from three 
defined by scRNA-seq. Violin plots show the distribution of gene expression in independent experiments were used for one gene or control. d, Percentage of 
each of the 16 clusters. Cell numbers in cell clusters 1-16 are 2,794; 2,704; 2,073; | alga-containing cells measured by FACS and microscopy. For FACS, each dot 
1,679; 1,511; 1,374; 1,248; 1,069; 986; 923; 797; 649; 575; 321; 246 and185, stands for an individual polyp. Three independent experiments were 
respectively. b, Ultra-sensitive chromogenic RNAISH byRNAscopeprobingfor performed with each experiment, using two polyps. For microscopy, each dot 
Granulin 1 (left) and control (right). Positive signals are blue. Nuclei were stands for asection analysed in three polyps. e, Heat map showing the 
counterstained as purple with haematoxylin. White arrows indicate algae of enrichment levels of the 89 marker genes in cluster 16 amongall 16 cell clusters. 
the Symbiodiniaceae. Six polyps from three independent experiments were Transporters are highlighted in blue. 


used for each probe. Scale bars, 10 pm. c, Percentage of alga-containing cells 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Additional analyses of endosymbiotic cell lineage. 
a, Arepresentative image of BrdU labelling (pink), overlaid with Hoechst (blue 
DNAstain) inacross-section of aregenerating Xenia sp. stalk. White, red and 
green arrows indicate BrdU-negative (BrdU ) Xenia nuclei, analgaanda 
BrdU-positive (BrdU*) Xenia nucleus juxtaposed to the alga, respectively. Three 
regenerating stalks were used in two independent experiments. b, Box plot. 
Percentages (y axis) of BrdU’ Xenia cells at the indicated regeneration time 
points (xaxis). Each dot represents data from one section. Three regenerating 
stalks from two independent experiments were pooled and plotted for each 
time point. About 7 to 18 sections were used for each group. The 
alga-containing proliferated Xenia cells were estimated as those with BrdU* 
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nuclei juxtaposed to algae. The medians are indicated as lines in the box; the 
upper and lower edge of the boxes represent the upper and lower quartiles, 
respectively. c, Velocyto analysis of the scRNA-seq data from day-4 
regenerating Xenia sp. stalks. Each dot represents acell, and arrows indicate 
the directions of RNA velocity. The green and red endosymbiotic cell clusters 
were predicted as early and late-cell states, respectively, on the basis of the 
directions of the arrows. d, The distribution of early (green) and late (red) 
endosymbiotic cells predicted by velocytoinc onthe pseudotime plot of all 
scRNA-seq data shows the start and the direction of progression of the 
endosymbiotic cell lineage. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | EdU pulse-chase analysis of endosymbiotic cells. 

a, Pulse-chase experiments. The regeneration stalk was labelled with EdU at 
regeneration day 3 and day 4. After washing out EdU, the samples were 
cultured, collected and analysed at the indicated days during chasing. 

b, Dissociated cells were processed by Click-iT to visualize EdU and stained with 
DAPI to label nuclei. Cells were sorting on the basis of DAPI. c, DAPI-positive 
cells were further sorted on the basis of Cy5.5 to estimate the number of the 
total alga-free Xenia cells. d, e, To estimate the number of alga-containing Xenia 
cells, free algae and alga-containing Xenia cells (alga* population) were first 
separated from all the other Xenia cells on the basis of the Cy5.5 signal (d). The 
alga* population was further separated into alga-containing Xenia cells and 
free algae based on the SSC and FSC signals (e). f, g, Microscopy confirmation 
of free algae (f) and alga-containing Xenia cells (g) sorted ine. Scale bars, 

20 um. Inc-h, four independent experiments were carried out. h, The number 
of EdU-positive and alga-containing Xenia cells were further estimated onthe 
basis of their strong EdU signal. i, Box plot of the percentage of EdU-positive 
and alga-containing Xenia cells among all alga-containing Xenia cells at the 
indicated days of chase. j, Box plot of the percentage of all alga-containing 
Xenia cells among all Xenia cells at the indicated days of chase. Each dot ini,j 
stands for one regenerating sample. Day 7,n=3 polyps; day 9,n=8 polyps; 

day 11,n=6 polyps; day 13,n=5 polyps; day 15, n=3 polyps; day 17,n=3 polyps; 
day 19,n=3 polyps from 2independent experiments were assayed. The 
medians are indicated as lines in the boxes; the upper and lower edges of the 
boxes represent the upper and lower quartiles, respectively. 
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Extended Data Table 1| Summary of sequencing libraries for genome assembly 


library read number (M’) read length pair-end data (G?) 

1 27.2 150 No 4.09 

2 19.7 150 No 2.91 

3 73.9 75 No 5.54 

4 127.4 150 Yes 38.2 

b 

library read number max (bp") mean (bp) median (bp) > 5 kbt >10 kb >20 kb data (G+) 
run1 819,205 62,624 4,488 4,341 38.4% 3.5% 0.19% 3.68 
run2 328,045 266,931 11,716 4,343 46.1% 29.9% 17.3% 3.84 
run3 210,985 310,074 12,677 5,400 52.4% 32.7% 18.3% 2.67 
run4 1,912,621 143,219 5,228 4,959 49.5% 7.27% 0.37% 10 


a, Summary of Illumina sequencing for genome assembly. The table shows sequence information from four library preparations from four Xenia colonies for Illumina sequencing. Read number 
indicates the total number of reads obtained. Read length indicates the individual read length, by paired-end sequencing. Data indicate total sequence data in gigabases. M*, million; 

G', gigabase. 

b. Summary of Nanopore sequencing for genome assembly. Statistics of all sequence information from four different runs from four Xenia colonies of Nanopore sequencing, including maxi- 
mum, mean and median read-length statistics, and the percentages of reads that have bigger sizes than the indicated number: >5 kb, >10 kb, and >20 kb. bp*, base pair; kb’, kilobase; 

G’, gigabase. 


Extended Data Table 2 | Transcriptomes for gene annotation 


read number 


samples libra’ M* data (Gt 
whole polyp pair-end 34.2 5.12 
Stalk pair-end 36.0 5.40 
Tentacle pair-end 39.8 5.97 
Regeneration 4d stalk pair-end 38.9 5.84 
Opti-Prep Iv1 pair-end 29.6 4.43 
Opti-Prep Iv2 pair-end 31.8 4.76 
Opti-Prep Iv3 pair-end 33.6 5.03 
Opti-Prep lv4 pair-end 31.1 4.68 


Asummary of all the transcriptome data used for gene annotation. RNA isolated from dif- 
ferent samples as indicated were used for Illumina sequencing to cover as many expressed 
genes as possible. Opti-Prep, density-based separation of dissociated Xenia cells into four 
different layers (Methods). lv1, lv2, lv3, and lv4 indicate layer 1, layer 2, layer 3 and layer 4 cells, 
respectively (used to make the RNA-seq libraries). M*, million; G’, gigabase. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Comparisons of Xenia sp. genome assembly with the assembled genomes of the indicated and 
published cnidarians 


species Xenia Exaiptasia Nematostella Acropora 
Parameter sp. diaphana vectensis digitifera 
Predicted genome size (Mb) 197 260 329 420 
Assembly size (Mb) 222.7 258 356 419 
Total contig size (Mb) 222.5 213 297 365 
Total contig size as % of assembly size 99.9 82.5 83.4 87 
Contig N50 (Kb) 1,122 14.9 19.8 10.9 
Scaffold N50 (Kb) 148,322 440 472 191 
Number of gene models 29015 29269 27273 23668 
Number of complete gene models 27640 26658 13343 16434 
Mean exon length (bp) 204 354 208 230 
Mean intron length (bp) 448 638 800 952 
Mean protein length (number of amino acids) 414 517 331 424 
Predicted protein BUSCO (n=978) completeness 90.1% 89.4% 93.8% 54.8% 


The number of gene models indicates the predicted gene model number, whereas the number of complete gene models represents the number of genes with clearly predicted in-frame start 
and stop codons. Benchmarking Universal Single-Copy Orthologs (BUSCO) completeness was assessed by conserved gene models in metazoans using BUSCO3. The Exaiptasia diaphana gene 
model v.1.0 was downloaded from http://aiptasia.reefgenomics.org/download/aiptasia_genome.proteins.fa.gz. The Acropora digitifera gene model v.0.9 was downloaded from 
https://marinegenomics.oist.jp/coral/download/adi_aug101220_pasa_gene.fa.gz. The Nematostella vectensis gene model was downloaded from ftp://ftp.uniprot.org/pub/databases/uniprot/ 
current_release/knowledgebase/reference_proteomes/Eukaryota/UPO00001593_45351.fasta.gz. 
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For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 


All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 
- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- A description of any restrictions on data availability 


Raw sequence data for this study is available in NCBI BioProject under accession PRINA548325. Assembled genome and gene annotation are available at http:// 
cmo.carnegiescience.edu/data. The scRNA analysis code is available at https://github.com/ciwemb/endosymbiosis 
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Data exclusions — For single cell RNA-seq analysis, based on pre-established criteria for single-cells, in order to remove empty droplet, or droplet with potential 
dead cells or potential doublets, cells with UMI numbers less than 400 or mitochondria gene expression >0.2% were filtered out. To further 
remove outliers, we calculated the UMI number distribution detected per cell and removed cells in the top 1% quartile. 


Replication Each experiment was replicated with multiple independent animals. To draw a conclusion, at least two independent experiments were 
carried. All replicates were successful. 


Randomization — Xenia colonies or polyps were randomly chosen from the aquarium tank 


Blinding Quantification of LePin signal was blinded by de-identifying samples. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 

n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 

| Antibodies [| ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
Palaeontology MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Clinical data 


Antibodies 


Antibodies used mouse anti-BrdU antibody, from ZYMED. The catlog number is 18-0103, ZBU30 clone, Lot Number 00460071R. The dilution is 
1:200. 
Validation The BrdU antibody was validated by a lot of studies listed in the manufactory's website: https://www.thermofisher.com/ 


antibody/product/BrdU-Antibody-clone-ZBU30-Monoclonal/03-3900. It has been applied in IF, IHC, FACS in Chemical, Chicken, 
Mouse, Rabbit and Rat. We validated it by the lack of staining when BrdU was not added into the sample. 


Animals and other organisms 


Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 


Laboratory animals Xenia sp. was cultured in laboratory aquarium tank. We can not yet tell their age and sex. 

Wild animals The Xenia sp. used in this study was originally from the wild, but we obtained it from an aquarium shop in Baltimore. S 
S 

Field-collected samples The study didn't involve samples collected from field NS 

Ethics oversight The study of Xenia or some other cnidaria does not yet have ethical oversight. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 


Flow Cytometry 


Plots 


Confirm that: 


The axis labels state the marker and fluorochrome used (e.g. CD4-FITC). 


The axis scales are clearly visible. Include numbers along axes only for bottom left plot of group (a 'group' is an analysis of identical markers). 


All plots are contour plots with outliers or pseudocolor plots. 


A numerical value for number of cells or percentage (with statistics) is provided. 
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Methodology 
Sample preparation Xenia polyps were dissociated into single cell suspension with the same method for single cell RNA-seq. More details are 
provided in the method. 
Instrument BD FACSAria™ III 
Software BD FACSDiva Software v6.1.3 


Cell population abundance __ All Xenia cells were divided into two population, algea-containing and algea-free, based on Cy5.5 signal. The two population have 
distinct Cy5.5 signal and are easy to separate. There's almost no contamination as confirmed by microscopy inspection on the 
sorted population. The EdU positive algea-containing population is a small population and the percentage is plotted in Extended 
fig 7i 


Gating strategy Detailed gating strategy is described in the method. 


Tick this box to confirm that a figure exemplifying the gating strategy is provided in the Supplementary Information. 
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Coordinated skills such as speech or dance involve sequences of actions that follow 
syntactic rules in which transitions between elements depend on the identities and 
order of past actions. Canary songs consist of repeated syllables called phrases, and 
the ordering of these phrases follows long-range rules’ in which the choice of what to 
sing depends on the song structure many seconds prior. The neural substrates that 
support these long-range correlations are unknown. Here, using miniature 
head-mounted microscopes and cell-type-specific genetic tools, we observed neural 
activity in the premotor nucleus HVC? “as canaries explored various phrase 
sequences in their repertoire. We identified neurons that encode past transitions, 
extending over four phrases and spanning up to four seconds and forty syllables. 
These neurons preferentially encode past actions rather than future actions, can 
reflect more than one song history, and are active mostly during the rare phrases that 
involve history-dependent transitions in song. These findings demonstrate that the 
dynamics of HVC include ‘hidden states’ that are not reflected in ongoing behaviour 


but rather carry information about prior actions. These states provide a possible 
substrate for the control of syntax transitions governed by long-range rules. 


Canary songs, like many flexible behaviours, contain complex transi- 
tions—points at which the next action depends on memory for choices 
made several steps in the past. Songs are composed of syllables pro- 
duced in trilled repetitions known as phrases (Fig. 1a) that are about 
1s long and are sung in sequences, typically 20-40 s long. The order 
of phrases ina song exhibits long-range syntax rules!. Specifically, 
phrase transitions following about 15% of the phrase types depend on 
the preceding sequence of 2-5 phrases. These long-range correlations 
extend over dozens of syllables, spanning time intervals of several 
seconds (Fig. 1b, c). 

In premotor brain regions, neural activity that supports long-range 
complex transitions will reflect context information as redundant rep- 
resentations of ongoing behaviour? ®. Such representations, referred 
to here as ‘hidden neural states’, have been predicted in models of 
memory-guided behaviour control’, but are challenging to observe 
during unconstrained motion in mammals” ” or in songbirds with 
simple syntax rules!®. 

Like motor control in many vertebrate species, canary song is gov- 
erned by acortico-thalamicloop”” that includes the premotor nucleus 
HVC? *. In stereotyped songs of zebra finches, HVC projection neurons 
(PNs) produce stereotyped bursts of activity that are time-locked to 
song’. These cells drive motor outputs or relay timing references tothe 
basal ganglia”. In the more variable syllable sequences of Bengalese 
finches, some PNs fire ina way that depends onneighbouring syllables’, 
supporting sequence generation models that include hidden states’. 
However, the time-frame of the song-sequence neural correlations are 


relatively short (roughly 100 ms). By contrast, correlations in human 
behaviour can extend for tens of seconds and beyond, and are consist- 
ent with long-range syntax rules. At present it is not known whether 
redundant premotor representations in songbirds can support work- 
ing memory for syntax control over timescales longer than 100 ms. 

To further dissect the mechanisms of working memory for song 
we used custom head-mounted miniature microscopes to record 
HVC PNs during song production in freely moving canaries (Seri- 
nus canaria) (Fig. 2b). Although PNs can be divided into distinct 
projection-target-specific subtypes, the imaging method does not 
distinguish these populations and we report results for this mixed 
population as a whole. These experiments reveal a previously unde- 
scribed pattern of neural dynamics that can support structured, 
context-dependent song transitions and validate predictions of 
long-range syntax generated by hidden neural states®”’ in a complex 
vocal learner. 


Complex transitions ina subset of phrases 


Inspired by technological advances in human speech recognition™, we 
developed a song segmentation and annotation algorithm that auto- 
mated working with large data sets (more than 5,000 songs; Extended 
Data Fig. la, Methods). The birds’ repertoire included 24-37 different 
syllables with typical durations of 10-350 ms. The average number of 
syllable repeats per phrase type ranged from 1 to 38, with extreme cases 
of individual phrases exceeding 10 s and 120 syllables (Extended Data 
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Fig. 1| Long-range syntax rules in canary song. a, Two example spectrograms 
of canary song. Coloured bars indicate different phrases assembled from 

basic elements called syllables. Both examples contain acommon phrase 
transition (orange to pink) but differ in the preceding and following phrases. 

b, Asummary of all phrase sequences containing this common transition 
reveals that the choice of what to sing after the pink phrase depends on the 
phrases that were produced earlier. Lines represent phrase identity and 
duration. Song sequences are stacked (vertical axis) and ordered by the 
identity of the first phrase, the identity of the last phrase, and then the duration 


Fig. 1c—g). Transitions between phrases could be completely deter- 
ministic, where one phrase type always followed another, or flexible, 
where multiple phrase types could followa given phrase (Fig. 1a, b). In 
very rare cases, transitions contained an aberrant syllable that could 
not be stably classified (Extended Data Fig. 2g-i), and all data were 
visually proofed. (Extended Data Figures 1b and 2 illustrate the reliable 
annotation of phrase sequences and syllable repertoires.) 

As shown in another strain of canaries’, we found that asmall subset 
of phrase types precede ‘complex’ transitions—behavioural transitions 
that depend on the multi-step context of preceding phrases. Specifi- 
cally, the probability of transition outcomes can change by almost an 
order of magnitude depending on the identity of the three preced- 
ing phrases (Fig. 1b). Such song context dependence is captured by a 
third-order Markov chain. Extended Data Figure li shows the long-range 
context-dependent transitions for two birds. 


HVC neurons encode long-range syntax 


To characterize the neural activity that supports complex transitions, 
we imaged neurons that expressed the genetically encoded calcium 
indicator GCaMP¢6f in freely behaving adult male canaries (n = 3, age 
at least one year, recording in left hemisphere HVC’). The indicator 
is selectively expressed in PNs and neural activity to be recorded via 
fluorescence dynamics extracted from annotated regions of interest 
(ROIs; Extended Data Fig. 4, Methods). In our data set, 95% of all phrases 
are trills of multiple syllables and only 6.1% of those are shorter than the 
decay time constant of the calcium indicator” (400 ms; Extended Data 
Fig. 1h). Asin finches, HVC PN activity in canaries was sparse in time*"®. 
Out of n= 2,010 daily annotated ROIs (mean +s.d. of 35 + 15 ROIs per 
animal per day), about 90% were selectively active in just one or two 
phrase types (Fig. 2a, c, Extended Data Fig. 5a). This, combined with 
the long phrase duration (Extended Data Fig. 1f, h), allowed us to exam- 
ine the song-context dependence of neural activity using GCaMPé6f. 
In our analysis, we treat recordings from different days separately. 
This approach overestimates the number of independent neurons 
we imaged but avoids analysis biases and stability concerns. Under 
the more conservative assumption that sources persist across days, 
in Supplementary Note 1 we still estimate 1,057 independent sources 
in our data set. 

When we examined the patterns of phrase-locked activity, we iden- 
tified signals that changed depending on song context. For exam- 
ple, some ROIs showed weak or no activity in one song context but 
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of the centre phrases. Pie charts show the frequency of phrases that follow the 
pink phrase, calculated in the subset of songs that share a preceding sequence 
context (separated by dashed lines); grey represents the song end and other 
colours represent a phrase pictured in the left panel. The pink phrase precedes 
a third-order ‘complex transition’; the likelihood that a particular phrase will 
follow it is dependent on transitions three phrases in the past. c, Percentage 
(mean +s.e.m.) of phrases that precede complex transitions of different orders 
inn=5 birds (dots). 


demonstrated strong activity in another song context (Fig. 2a). Notably, 
this context-dependent activity was strongly influenced by the iden- 
tity of non-adjacent phrases. For example, Fig. 2d shows the denoised 
fluorescence signal raster froma ROI, locked to the phrase type marked 
in pink, which displays a marked variation in activity ((Af/fo) denoisear 
Methods) depending on the second phrase in the sequence’s past—a 
second-order correlation. This sequence preference was quantified 
by integrating the ROI-averaged signal (Extended Data Fig. 5b, c; 
one-way ANOVA, F;,;= 18.3, P< 1 10-8; one-way ANOVA evaluates the 
null hypothesis that there is no activity variation with phrase identity 
for all sequence-correlated ROIs in this manuscript). We found ROIs 
with signals that related to the identities of past and future non-adjacent 
phrases in all three birds (Extended Data Fig. 5). Across all birds, 21.2% of 
the daily annotated ROIs showed sequence correlations that extended 
beyond the current active syllable. In 18.1% there were first-order cor- 
relations, where activity during one phrase depends on the identity 
of an adjacent phrase, and in 5.6% there were second-order or greater 
relations (Extended Data Fig. 5d). 

These sequence dependencies could potentially be explained by 
other factors inherent to the song that may be more predictive of phrase 
sequence than HVC activity. For example, transition probabilities fol- 
lowing a given phrase could potentially depend on the phrase dura- 
tion’, on the onset and offset timing of previous phrases, and on the 
global time since the start of the song—implicating processes such 
as neuromodulator tone, temperature buildup, or slow adaptation 
to auditory feedback”* (Extended Data Fig. 6a—g). To rule out these 
explanations, we used multivariate linear regression and repeated the 
tests for sequence-correlated neural activity after discounting the 
effects of these duration and timing variables on the neural signals. We 
found that 32.8% (39/119 from 3 birds) of second-order or greater rela- 
tions and 52.7% (147/279 from 3 birds) of first-order relations remained 
significant (Extended Data Figs. 5c, 6h). 

The sequence-correlated ROIs tend to reflect past events more often 
than future events. Out of n=398 significant correlations between neu- 
ral activity and phrase sequence, 62.3% reflected preceding phrase iden- 
tities (binomial z-test rejects the hypothesis of 50%, z= 6.94, P<1x10™"). 
This bias was also found separately in first- or higher-order correlations 
(Fig. 2e, 60.2% and 67.2%, respectively; both percentages are signifi- 
cantly larger than 50%; binomial z-test, z= 4.82, 5.3landP<1x10°%, 
P<1x10°°, respectively, and oppose the bias of 44.6% and 43.1% first- 
and second-order correlations expected to reflect past events from 
behaviour statistics alone; P< 1x 10”, binomial tests) and persisted 
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Fig. 2|HVC PN activity reflects long-range phrase sequence information. 

a, Fluorescence (Af/f,) of multiple ROIs during a singing bout reveals sparse, 
phrase-type-specific activity. Phrase types are colour coded in the audio 
amplitude trace (bottom), and dashed lines mark phrase onsets. 
Context-dependent ROIs show larger phrase-specific signal in one context 
(blue frames) than another (connected red frames). b, Experimental setup. 
Miniature microscopes were used to image GCaMP6f-expressing neurons in 
HVC, transduced via lentivirus injection. c, Most ROIs are phrase-type-specific. 
Neural activity is aligned to the onset of phrases. These phrases have long 

(left) and short (right) syllables and traces are sorted (y axis) by phrase 
duration. White ticks indicate phrase onsets. Pie chart shows fractions of ROIs 
that are active during just one, two or three phrase types (see Methods). 

d, Phrase-type-specific ROI activity that is strongly related to second upstream 


when we considered ROIs that overlapped in footprint and sequence 
correlation across days as the same source (Supplementary Note 1). 
Apart from being more numerous, past correlations also tend to be 
stronger than future correlations (Extended Data Fig. 6i; significantly 
larger mean fraction explained variance (7’) in past correlation, boot- 
strap comparison rejects the null hypothesis of equal means, P<1x10~° 
and P=0.001 for first- and higher-order correlations, respectively). 

These findings suggest that, for asubset of HVC neurons, calcium 
signals are not only related to present motor actions, but also convey 
the context of past events across multiple syllables. 


HVC PNs also encode within-phrase timing 


HVC PNs have been recorded in Bengalese finches and in swamp spar- 
rows, two species that also sing strings of syllable repeats. In swamp 
sparrows, examples of basal ganglia-projecting HVC neurons exhib- 
ited stereotyped syllable-locked firing for each syllable in a repeated 
sequence”. In Bengalese finches, the same pattern was described for 
some cells as wellas ramping syllable-locked spike bursts that increased 
or decreased in spike number over the course of a phrase’®. In our data 
set, asmall subset of ROIs was consistent with fixed syllable-locked 
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phrase identity. Neural activity is aligned to the onset of the current phrase. 
Songs are arranged by the ending phrase identity (right, colour patches), then 
by the phrase sequence context (left, colour patches), and then by duration of 
the pink phrase. White ticks indicate phrase onsets. e, Cells reveal more 
information about past events than future events. Three-hundred and seven 
different ROIs had 398 significant correlations with adjacent (first order, two 
left bars) and non-adjacent (second or greater order, two right bars) phrases. 
The correlations are separated by phrases that precede (P) or follow (F) the 
phrase, during which the signal is integrated. Empty bars mark 
transition-locked representations (see Methods, Extended Data Fig. 7d). 
Two-sided binomial z-test to evaluate significant differences (*proportion 
differences 0.2+0.08 and 0.34 +0.11,z=4.82 and 5.31, P=1.39 x10 °and 
1.065 x 10” for first and second or greater order, respectively). 


neural activity (Fig. 2c, Extended Data Fig. 7a, c). More commonly, the 
activity was restricted to a brief period of time within a phrase, as in 
Fig. 2d, not time-locked to each syllable within the phrase. When we 
examined all sequence-correlated ROIs, we found that 91% were active 
for time-intervals shorter than the phrase, with peak timing and onset 
timing that can be found at all times in the phrase (Fig. 3, Extended Data 
Fig. 7b, c, e; also showing that some transients could be explained by 
ramping syllable-locked spike bursts). Together, these findings indicate 
that the majority of neurons recorded here contain information about 
timing within a phrase, not just syllable identity. 


PNs carry long-range information 

Long-range syntax rules imply that a memory of previous elements 
sung influences future syllable choice. The HVC activity described here 
provides aclue fora possible mechanism of this process. For example, 
during a fixed sequence of four phrases, we found ROIs that carried 
forward information about the identity of the first phrase during each 
subsequent phrase (Fig. 4a, b, Extended Data Fig. 8a; one-way ANOVA 
showing significant modulation of neural activity with the identity 
of the past phrase). In this example, the ROIs that reflect long-range 
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Fig. 3 | Sequence-correlated HVC neurons reflect within-phrase timing. 

a, Activity of context-sensitive ROIs (y axis, bar marks 50 rows) is time-warped 
to fixed phrase edges (x axis, white lines) and averaged across repetitions of 
short-syllable phrases. Traces are ordered by their peak timing to reveal the 
span of the phrase time frame. b, c, Example raw Af/f, traces (yaxis, vertical 
bars equal 0.1) of eight ROIs during phrase types that precede (b) or follow (c) 
the complex transition in Fig. 1. Traces are aligned to phrase onsets (green line; 
sonograms showsyllables) and panels show ROIs with various onset timing 
across the phrase. Red lines and blue box plots show the median, range, and 
quartiles of the phrase offset timing (top to bottom: n=70, 23, 55, 39, 40, 38,50 
and 31 phrases summarized by the box plots). d, Histograms showing the 
distribution of peak timing (left), onset timing (middle) and signal durations 
(right) of the activity ina relative to the phrase edges (dashed lines). 


information continue to do so even if the final phrase in the sequence 
is replaced by the end of the song, suggesting that their activity reflects 
prior song context rather than some upcoming future syllable choice 
(Extended Data Fig. 8b; one-way ANOVA, F;, = 36.14 and 2.79, P<5x10° 
and P< 0.08 for ROIs 50 and 36, respectively, when replacing the last 
phrase with the end of song). This example suggests that a chain of 
neurons that reflect hidden states or information about past choices 
could provide the necessary working memory to implement long-range 
transition rules. 


HVC neurons active in complex transitions 


The phrases in Fig. 4 are phrase types that lead to complex transitions 
or directly follow them (in Fig. 1). If HVC neurons with context-selective 
activity are driving long-range syntax rules, then they should rep- 
resent song context information predominately around complex 
behaviour transitions, when such information is needed to bias tran- 
sition probabilities. Accordingly, at the population level, we found 
more sequence-correlated ROIs around complex transitions; about 
70% of sequence-correlated ROIs were found during the rare phrase 
types that immediately preceded or followed complex transitions 
(Fig. 4c; 76% (65%) for first (second or greater) order). Both percent- 
ages are larger than the 27% (22%) expected from uniform distribution 
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of sequence-correlations in all phrases (binomial test, P< 1x10, 
Extended Data Fig. 8c-f) and persist if we consider ROIs that overlap 
in footprint and sequence correlation across days as the same source 
(Supplementary Note 1). When we separated the influence of past con- 
text and future action onthe neural activity we found that, in complex 
transitions, ROIs predominately represented the identity of the preced- 
ing phrase (Extended Data Fig. 8g, h; multi-way ANOVA and Tukey’s post 
hoc analysis showing that the preceding phrase identity significantly 
affects the neural activity more than twice more often than the follow- 
ing phrase identity; binomial z-test rejects the null hypothesis of equal 
groups: Z= 6.45, P<1x10™°). This bias does not occur outside complex 
transitions (Extended Data Fig. 8i; binomial z-test, Z=1.06, P> 0.1). This 
finding suggests that neural coding for past context is enriched during 
transitions that require this context information. 


Ensemble activity predicts complex behaviour 


Of the ROIs with first-order and second- or greater-order sequence 
correlations, 19% and 14%, respectively, were active in several preced- 
ing phrase contexts, whereas 44% and 48% preferred just one out of 
several past contexts (Extended Data Fig. 9). Neurons that respond in 
multiple contexts can complement each other to provide additional 
information about song history (Figs. 2d, 4 (ROIs 21, 45, 50)). Extended 
Data Figure 10a shows four ROIs that were jointly active during a single 
phrase type. One ROI was active in a single context (ROI 10) and the 
other three were active in multiple contexts. The phrase during which 
these ROIs were recorded precedes a complex transition and, in this 
example, the behaviour alone (prior phrase type) poorly predicts the 
transition outcome (right bar in Extended Data Fig. 10b, 0.08 out of 1, 
bootstrapped normalized mutual information estimate; see Methods). 
However, looking at multiple ROIs together, we found that the network 
holds significantly more information about the past and future phrase 
types (Extended Data Fig. 10b, 0.42, 0.33, bootstrapped z-test rejects 
the null hypothesis of equal means, z= 8.95, P<1x 107). This increase 
exceeds the most informative individual ROIs (0.33, 0.21, bootstrapped 
z-test rejects the null hypothesis of equal means z= 2.26, P< 0.015 and 
z=5.7,P<1x10°%, respectively), suggesting synergy of the comple- 
menting activity patterns. Furthermore, in this example the network 
holds more information about the past than the future (Extended Data 
Fig. 1Ob-d, bootstrapped z-test, z= 4.32, P<1 10>), suggesting that 
information is lost during the complex transition. 

Together, these findings demonstrate that neural activity in canary 
HVC carries long-range song context information. These hidden states 
relate primarily (Extended Data Fig. 3) to past or future song and contain 
the information that is needed to drive complex, context-dependent 
phrase transitions. 


Discussion 


Motor skills with long-range sequence dependencies are common in 
complex behaviours, with speech the richest example. In general, the 
neural mechanisms that underlie long-range motor sequence depend- 
encies are unknown. Here we show that context-sensitive activity in 
HVC PNs can support the long-range order in canary song sequences’. 
Specifically, we find PNs the activity of which is contingent on phrases 
upto four steps inthe past and PNs that predict phrases two steps into 
the future. Cells with this higher-order behaviour tend to be active dur- 
ing complex behavioural transitions—times at which the song behav- 
iour requires high-level information about the sequence context. A key 
next step will be to further subdivide the activity reported here, inorder 
to determine which PN classes in HVC carry the long-range information. 

The HVC activity described here resembles the many-to-one relation 
between neural activity and behaviour states’”*””* proposed in some 
models to relay information across time. In this respect, our findings 
expand ona previous study in Bengalese finches" that identified HVC 


Neuron raster plots 


Fig. 4| Sequence-correlated HVC neurons reflect preceding context upto 
four phrases apart and showenhanced activity during context-dependent 
transitions. a, Asequence of four phrases (left to right, colour coded) is 
preceded by two upstream phrase types (red or cyan). Average maximum 
projection denoised images (see Methods) are calculated in each sequence 
context during each phrase in the sequence and overlaid in complementary 
colours (red, cyan) to reveal context-preferring neurons. Scale bar, 50 pm. 


PNs the activity of which depended not just on the current syllable 
type but also the prior syllable type. This history extended just to the 
most recent syllable transition, over atime frame of roughly 100 ms. 

In the canary HVC neurons observed here, the time frame extends 
over multiple phrases and several seconds. This longer time frame 
rules out explanations based on short-term biophysical processes 
such as short-term calcium dynamics, synaptic plasticity**, channel 
dynamics® supporting auditory integration®®, sensory-motor delay, 
and adaptation to auditory inputs” that could spana smaller 50-250 ms 
time frame. Unlike the syllable-locked neural activity reported in Ben- 
galese finches’®, the onset of hidden state activity in canaries is not 
restricted to phrase edges. Rather, the activity recorded here suggests 
that parallel chains of sparse neural activity propagate in the song 
system during a given phrase and that distinct populations of neurons 
can sequentially encode the same syllable type—a many-to-one map- 
ping of neural sequences onto syllable types that was predicted bya 
prominent statistical model of birdsong®. 

There are clues that HVC does not contain all of the information 
required to select a phrase transition—as more neurons correlate to the 
sequence’s past than to its future, it is possible that sequence informa- 
tionin HVCis lost, perhaps owing to neuronal noise that adds stochas- 
ticity to transitions. The source of residual stochasticity in HVC could 
be intrinsic to the dynamics of HVC, resembling the ‘noise’ terms that 
are commonly added in sequence generating models*’ *’, or may enter 
downstream, as well-documented noise in the basal ganglia outputs’? 
also converges on pre-motor cortical areas downstream of HVC and 
may affect phrase transitions. 

The study of neural dynamics during flexible transitions in canaries 
may provide a tractable model for studying stochastic cognitive func- 
tions—mechanisms in working memory and sensory-motor integration 
that remain extremely challenging to quantify in most spontaneous 
behaviours inmammals. Finally, we note that recent marked progress in 
speech recognition algorithms has used recurrent neural networks with 
several architectures designed to capture sequence dependencies with 
hidden states. Examples include long short-term memory (LSTM)", 
hierarchical time scales”, hidden memory relations”, and attention 
networks“. It is possible that machine learning models will help to 


Measured 


Chance level 


b, Raster plots of (Af/fo) denoisea for the ROIs in a. Songs are ordered by the 
preceding phrase type (coloured bars). Extended Data Figure 8a shows the 
statistical significance of song context relations. Scale bars, 1s.c, Fraction of 
sequence-correlated ROIs found in complex transitions. Pie charts separate 
first-order and higher-order sequence correlations. Dark grey summarizes the 
total fraction for two birds. Purple shows fractions expected from sequence 
correlates uniformly distributed in all phrase types. 


interpret the complex dynamics of the song system and to inform new 
models of many-to-one, history-dependent mappings between brain 
state and behaviour”. 
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Methods 


Ethics declaration 
All procedures were approved by the Institutional Animal Care and Use 
Committee of Boston University (protocol numbers 14-028 and 14-029). 


Birds 

Imaging data were collected from n=3 adult male canaries. Birds were 
individually housed for the entire duration of the experiment and kept 
onalight-dark cycle matching the daylight cycle in Boston (42.3601°N) 
with unlimited access to food and water. The sample sizes in this study 
are similar to sample sizes used in the field. The birds were not used in 
any other experiments. This study did not include experimental groups 
and did not require blinding or randomization. 


Surgical procedures 

Anaesthesia and analgesia. Before the birds were anaesthetized, they 
were injected with meloxicam (intramuscular, 0.5 mg/kg) and deprived 
of food and water for a minimum of 30 min. Birds were anaesthetized 
with 4% isoflurane and maintained at 1-2% for the course of the sur- 
gery. Prior to skin incision, bupivacaine (4 mg/kg in sterile saline) was 
injected subcutaneously (volume 0.1-0.2 ml). Meloxicam was also 
administered for 3 days after surgery. 


Stereotactic coordinates. The head was held ina previously described, 
small animal stereotactic instrument®. To increase anatomical accuracy 
and ease of access, we deviated from the published atlas coordinates* 
and adapted the head angle reference to acommonly used forehead 
landmark parallel to the horizontal plane. The outer bone leaflet above 
the prominent A sinus was removed and the medial (positive = right) and 
anterior (positive) coordinates are measured from that point. The depth 
is measured from the brain’s dura surface. The following coordinates 
were used (multiple values indicate multiple injections): HVC: +65°, 
-2.5mm ML, 0.12 mm AP, 0.15-0.7 mm D; nucleus RA: +80°, -2.5 mm 
ML, -1.2 mm AP, 1.9-3 mm D; area X: +20°, -1.27, -1.3 mm ML, 5.65, 
5.8 mm AP, 2.65-2.95 mm D. Angles are measured from the horizontal 
plane defined above and increase as the head is rotated downward, 
the mediolateral coordinate (ML) is measured from the midline and 
increases rightward, the anterior—posterior coordinate (AP) is parallel 
to the horizontal plane and measured forward from A, and the depth 
(D) is measured from the brain’s surface and increases with depth. 


HVC demarcation and head anchoring. To target HVC, 50-100 nl of 
the retrograde lipophilic tracer Dil (5 mg/ml solution in dimethylfor- 
mamide, DMF) was injected into the left area X. The outer bone leaflet 
was removed above area X using a dental drill. The inner bone leaflet 
was thinned and removed using an ophthalmic scalpel, exposing a hole 
of ~300 pm diameter. The left area X was injected using a Drummond 
Nanoject II (Drummond pipette, 23 nl/s, pulses of 2.3 nl). Inthe same 
surgery, ahead anchoring structure was created by curing dental acrylic 
(Flow-It ALC, Pentron) above the exposed skull and through -100-~m 
holes in the outer bone leaflet. 


Virus injection and lens implants. A lentivirus that was devel- 
oped for previous work in zebra finches (containing the vector 
pHAGE-RSV-GCaMPé6f; Addgene plasmid 80315) was also used in canar- 
ies**. The outer skull leaflet above HVC was removed with a dental drill. 
The inner bone leaflet was thinned and removed with an ophthalmic 
scalpel, exposing an area of the dura about 1.5-2 mm in diameter. The 
Dil demarcation of HVC was used to select an area for imaging. The 
lentivirus was injected in 3 or 4 locations, at least 0.2 mm apart, ata 
range of depths between 0.5 and 0.15 mm. In total 800-1,000 nl was 
injected into the left HVC. After the injection, the dura was removed and 
the parahippocampus segment above the imaging site was removed 
using a dura pick anda custom tissue suction nozzle. A relay GRIN lens 


(Grintech GT-IFRL-100, 0.44 pitch length, 0.47 NA) was immediately 
positioned on top of the exposed HVC and held in place with Kwik-Sil 
(WPI). Dental acrylic (Flow-It, Pentron) was used to attach the lens to 
the head plate and to cover the surgery area. The birds were allowed 
to recover for 1-2 weeks. 


Hardware 

To image calcium activity in HVC PNs during singing, we used cus- 
tom, lightweight (~1.8 g), commutable, 3D-printed, single-photon 
head-mounted fluorescent microscopes that simultaneously record 
audio and video (Fig. 2). These microscopes enabled us to record hun- 
dreds of songs per day, and all songs were recorded from birds longi- 
tudinally in their home cage, without requiring adjustment or removal 
of the microscope during the imaging period. Birds were imaged for 
less than 30 min total on each imaging day, and LED activation and 
video acquisition were triggered on song using previously described 
methods*. 


Microscope design. We used a custom, open-source microscope de- 
veloped in the lab**. A blue LED produces excitation light (470-nm peak, 
LUXEON Rebel). A drum lens collects the LED emission, which passes 
througha4 mm x4 mmexcitation filter, deflects offa dichroic mirror, 
and enters the imaging pathway via a 0.25 pitch gradient refractive 
index (GRIN) objective lens. Fluorescence from the sample returns 
through the objective, the dichroic, an emission filter, and an achro- 
matic doublet lens that focuses the image onto an analogue CMOS 
sensor with 640 x 480 pixels mounted on a PCB that also integrates 
a microphone. The frame rate of the camera is 30 Hz, and the field 
of view is approximately 800 pm x 600 pm. The housing is made of 
3D-printed material (Formlabs, black resin). A total of five electrical 
wires run out from the camera: one wire each for camera power, ground, 
audio, NTSC analogue video and LED power. These wires run through 
acustom flex-PCB interconnect (Rigiflex) up to a custom-built active 
commutator. The NTSC video signal and analogue audio are digitized 
through a USB frame-grabber. Custom software written in the Swift 
programming language running on the macOS operating system (ver- 
sion10.10) leverages native AVFoundation frameworks to communicate 
with the USB frame-grabber and capture the synchronized audio-video 
stream. Video and audio are written to disk in MPEG-4 container files 
with video encoded at full resolution using either H.264 or lossless 
MJPEG Open DML codecs and audio encoded using the AAC codec with 
a48-kHz sampling rate. All schematics and code can be found online 
https://github.com/gardner-lab/FinchScope and https://github.com/ 
gardner-lab/video-capture. 


Microscope positioning and focusing. Animals were anaesthetized 
and head fixed. The miniaturized microscope was held using a manipu- 
lator and positioned above the relay lens. The objective distance above 
the relay was set such that blood vessels and GCaMP6f expressing cells 
were in focus. The birds recovered in the recording setup. Within the 
first couple of weeks, the microscopes were refocused to maximize the 
number of observable neurons. 


Histological verification of genetic tool properties 

Dil was injected into area X as described above. Three days later, ~800 nl 
lentivirus was injected into HVC using the Dil demarcation. In finches, 
this virus infected predominately PNs*®. In this project we analysed neu- 
rons with sparse activity that do not match the tonic activity of interneu- 
rons in HVC. The virus was injected into four sites, at least 0.2 mm apart 
and at two depths (matching the in-vivo imaging experiment’s pro- 
cedure above). About four weeks later, the bird was euthanized (by 
intracoelomic injection of 0.2 ml 10% Euthasol; Virbac, ANADA 200-071, 
in saline) and perfused by first running saline and then 4% paraformal- 
dehyde via the heart’s left chamber and the contralateral neck vein. The 
brain was extracted and kept overnight in 4% paraformaldehyde at 4 °C. 
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GCaMPé6f expression. The fixed tissue was sectioned into 70-um sag- 
ittal slices (Vibratome series 1000), placed on microscope slides, and 
sealed with cover slips and nail polish. Epifluorescence images were 
taken using a Nikon Eclipse Ni-E tabletop microscope (Extended Data 
Fig. 4a). 


Expression specificity to excitatory neurons. The fixed tissue was 
immersed in 20% sucrose solution overnight and then 30% sucrose 
solution over the following night, frozen and sectioned into 30-um 
sagittal slices (Cryostat, Leica CM3050S). Following work in zebra 
finches”, the slices were stained using antibodies against the calcium 
binding interneuron markers calbindin (1:4,000, SWANT), calretinin 
(1:15,000, SWANT), and parvalbumin (1:1,000, SWANT) by overnight 
incubation with the primary antibody at 4 °C and witha secondary an- 
tibody (coupled to Alexa Fluor 647) for 2h at room temperature. Slices 
were mounted on microscope slides and sealed with cover slips and nail 
polish. A confocal microscope (Nikon C2si) was used to image GCaMP6f 
and the interneuron markers in 3-m-thick sections through the tissue 
(Extended Data Fig. 4b). The images were inspected for co-stained cells 
(for example, see Supplementary Videos 1-7). The results ruled out any 
co-expression of GCaMP and calbindin or calretinin. We found two cells 
that expressed both parvalbumin and GCaMP (Supplementary Video 5 
shows one example; <0.5% of parvalbumin-stained cells, <0.01% of 
GCaMP-expressing cells), possibly replicating a previous observation 
of parvalbumin expression in HVC PNs”. 


Data collection 

Song screening. Birds were individually housed in soundproof boxes 
and recorded for 3-5 days (Audio-Technica AT831B Lavalier Condens- 
er Microphone, M-Audio Octane amplifiers, HDSPe RayDAT sound 
card and VOS Games’ Boom Recorder software on a Mac Pro desktop 
computer). In-house software was used to detect and save only sound 
segments that contained vocalizations. These recordings were used 
to select subjects that were copious singers (>50 songs per day) and 
produced at least 10 different types of syllable. 


Video and audio recording. All data used in this manuscript were 
acquired between late February and early July—a period during which 
canaries perform their mating season songs. To avoid overexposure 
of the fluorescent proteins, data collection was done during the morn- 
ing hours (from sunrise until about 10 am) and the daily accumulated 
LED-on time rarely exceeded 30 min. Audio and video data collection 
was triggered by the onset of song as previously described* with an ad- 
ditional threshold onthe spectral entropy that improved the detection 
of song periods markedly. Data files from the first couple of weeks, a 
period during which the microscope focusing took place and the birds 
sang very little, were not used. Additionally, data files from (extremely 
rare) days on which video files were corrupted because of tethering 
malfunctions were not used. 


Data analysis 

Video file preprocessing. Software developed in-house was used to 
load video frames and audio signal to MATLAB (https://github.com/ 
gardner-lab/FinchScope/tree/master/Analysis%20Pipeline/extract- 
media) along with the accompanying timestamps. Video frames were 
interpolated in time and aligned to an average frame rate of 30 Hz. Audio 
samples were aligned and trimmed in sync with the interpolated frame 
timestamps. To remove out-of-focus bulk fluorescence from the 3D 
representation of the video (rows x columns x frames), the background 
was subtracted from each frame by smoothing it with a145-pixel-wide 
circular Gaussian kernel, resulting in 3D video data, V(x,y,t). 


Audio processing. Song syllables were segmented and anno- 
tated by a semi-automatic process. First, a set of ~100 songs was 


manually annotated using a GUI developed in-house (https://github. 
com/yardencsGitHub/BirdSongBout/tree/master/helpers/GUI). This 
set was chosen to include all potential syllable types as well as cage 
noises. The manually labelled set was then used to train a deep learn- 
ing algorithm (‘TweetyNet’) developed in-house (https://github.com/ 
yardencsGitHub/tweetynet). The trained algorithm annotated the 
rest of the data and its results were manually verified and corrected. 
In both the training phase of TweetyNet and the prediction phase for 
new annotations, data were fed to TweetyNet in segments of 1s and 
the output of TweetyNet was the most likely label for each 2.7-ms time 
binin the recording. 


Assuring the separation of syllable classes. To make sure that the 
syllable classes were well separated, all the spectrograms of every in- 
stance of every syllable, as segmented in the previous section, were 
zero-padded to the same duration, pooled and divided into two equal 
sets. For each pair of syllable types, a support vector machine classi- 
fier was trained on half the data (the training set) and its error rate was 
calculated onthe other half (the test set). These results are presented, 
for example, in Extended Data Fig. 1b. 


Testing for within-class context distinction by syllable acoustics. 
Apart from the clear between-class separation of different syllables for 
syllables that precede complex transitions, we checked the within-class 
distinction between contexts that affect the transition. To do that, we 
used previously published parameters“ and treated each syllable ren- 
dition as a point in an eight-dimensional space of normalized acoustic 
features. For a pair of syllable groups (different syllables or the same syl- 
lable in different contexts) we calculate the discriminability coefficient: 


Where 11, - isthe L, distance between the centres of the distributions 
ando4and ozare the within-group distance variances from the centres. 
Extended Data Figure 3 demonstrates that all within-class d’ values are 
smaller than all between-class d’ values. 


Identifying complex transitions. Complex transitions were identified 
by the length of the Markov chain required to describe the outcome 
probabilities. These dependencies were found using a previously 
described algorithm that extracts the probabilistic suffix tree! (PST) 
for each transition (https://github.com/jmarkow/pst). In brief, the 
tree is a directed graph in which each phrase type is a root node that 
represents the first-order (Markov) transition probabilities to down- 
stream phrases, including the end of song. The pie chart in Extended 
Data Fig. li (i) shows such probabilities. Upstream nodes represent 
higher-order Markov chains (2nd and 3rd in Extended Data Fig. li (ii) 
and (iii), respectively) that are added sequentially ifthey significantly 
add information about the transition. 


ROI selection, Af/f signal extraction and de-noising. Song-containing 
movies were converted to images by calculating, for each pixel, the 
maximal value across all frames. These ‘maximum projection images’ 
were then similarly used to create a daily maximum projection image 
and also concatenated to create a video. The daily maximum projection 
and song-wise maximum projection videos were used to select regions 
of interest (ROIs), purported single neurons, in which fluorescence 
fluctuated across songs. 

ROIs were never smaller than the expected neuron size, did not over- 
lap, and were restricted to connected shapes that rarely deviated from 
simple ellipses. Notably, this selection method did not differentiate 
between sources of fixed and fluctuating fluorescence. The footprint 
of each ROI in the video frames was used to extract the time series, 
f(Q) =Xoeyyeror Vx, y, -), summing signal from all pixels within that 


ROI. Then, signals were converted to relative fluorescence changes, 
ae = a by defining fj to be the 0.05 quantile. 

The denoised fluorescence, (Af/fo) dencisear WaS eStimated from the 
relative fluorescence change using previously published modelling 
of the calcium concentration dynamics and the added noise process 
caused by the fluorescence measurement”. 


Seeking ROIs with sequence correlations. As each ROI was sparsely 
active in very few phrase types, we first sought ROIs that were active 
during a phrase type and then tested whether it showed correlations 
to preceding or following phrase identities. We used the following 
two-step scheme. 
Step1:identify ROIs with phrase type active signal; Phrase-type-active 
Ct. 


ROI was defined by requiring signal, s(t) = “A as defined in the previ- 


ous section, to be larger and distinct from noise fluctuations (for each 
ROI and repeats of each phrase type, P). The 0.9 quantile, Affoo, was 
taken as a measure of within-phrase peak values to reduce outliers. 
Irrespective of the phrase boundaries, periods of time during which 
an ROI was active were separated from baseline noise fluctuations by 
fitting the signal within an ROI, s(t), with a two-state hidden Markov 
model with Gaussian emission functions. Specifically, at time tthe 
observable, s(t), is assumed to follow a Gaussian distribution, N(u,,0,), 
that determines the likelihood p(s(0);u1,,0,). The hidden variable, 
0,= (u,0,), is defined by the mean (jt = 4, UW.) and standard deviation 
(6 = 0;, 0>) of the Gaussian distributions and follows first-order 
time-independent Markov transition probabilities, R = p(O,,,|O,), a 
2 x 2 matrix of transition probabilities between two states (‘activity’ 
and ‘noise’). To estimate the sequence of states (the hidden process 
0), we maximize the log-likelihood: L{s,0,R,p,0}=)> log p(0,|0,_,) + > ,log 
p(s(t)|O,). In this process, the mean (1) and standard deviation (0) of 
the two Gaussian distributions are free parameters. 

We define the phrase-type-occupancy, HMM,, as the fraction of 
phrase Prepetitions that contained the ‘active’ state. These two activ- 
ity measures, Aff., and HMM,, are used to select ROIs to be investigated 
for sequence correlations. We impose lenient thresholds: Affoy > 0.1 
(that is, fluorescence fluctuation is larger than a 10% deviation from 
baseline); and HMM,> 0.1 (that is, the phrase type carries neural activ- 
ity in 10% of occurrences or more). In our data set, this threshold is 
roughly equivalent to ignoring ROIs that are active only once or twice 
during a recording day. 

Step 2: test sequence correlations. First-order relationships between 
the signal integral (summed across time bins in the phrase) and the 
upstream or downstream phrase identities were tested using a one-way 
ANOVA. The entire set of songs for each bird was used to calculate 
the first-order phrase transition probabilities, P,, = P(a > b), for all 
phrases a and b. Second-order relationships were tested between the 
signal integral and the identity of the second upstream (downstream) 
phrase identity for all intermediate phrase types that preceded (fol- 
lowed) the phrase-in-focus in at least 10% of the repeats (as indicated 
by the phrase transition matrix). Sequence-signal correlations were 
not investigated if fewer than n =10 repeats contributed to the test. 
Relations were discarded if the label that led to the significant ANOVA 
contained only one song. Data used for ANOVA tests are represented in 
Extended Data figures by box plots marking the median (centre line); 
upper and lower quartiles (box limits); extreme values (whiskers), and 
outliers (+ markers). 

The data were not tested for normality before performing ANOVA 
tests for individual neurons with the following reasoning. Statistics 
textbooks suggest that violating the normality requirement is not 
expected to have a significant effect. For example, Howell*° writes: 
“As we have seen, the analysis of variance is based on the assumptions 
of normality and homogeneity of variance. In practice, however, the 
analysis of variance is a robust statistical procedure, and the assump- 
tions frequently can be violated with relatively minor effects. This is 


especially true for the normality assumption. For studies dealing with 
this problem, see Box (1953, 1954a, 1954b))), Boneau (1960), Bradley 
(1964), and Grissom (2000).” In addition, carrying tests for normality 
will create a bias in our analyses. Each neuron that is tested for phrase 
sequence correlation is recorded ina different number of songs. Testing 
for normality will create a bias towards larger numbers of songs and 
against high-order correlations. 

Nevertheless, we repeated the analyses in this manuscript with 
non-parametric one-way ANOVA (Kruskal-Wallis). Although -15% fewer 
neurons passed the more stringent tests, all the results in this article 
remained the same. We include asummary of the non-parametric sta- 
tistics as Supplementary Note 2. 

Note that, in this procedure, sparsely active ROIs or ROIs that were 
active in rare phrase types were not tested for sequence correlation. In 
the main text we reported that 21.2% of the entire set of ROIs showed 
sequence correlation. This percentage includes ROIs that were not 
tested for sequence correlations. Out of the ROIs that were tested, 
about 30% had significant sequence correlations (23% and 10% showed 
first- and second-order correlations). 


Phrase specificity. The fraction of phrase repetitions during which a 
ROlis ‘active’, HMM,, was also used to calculate the phrase specificity 
of an ROI (Fig. 2). For each ROI, the fraction of activity in repetitions of 
each phrase was calculated separately. These measures were normal- 
ized and sorted in descending order. Then, the number of phrase types 
that accounted for 90% of the ROI’s activity was calculated. 


Transition-locked activity onsets. The hidden Markov modelling of 
neural activity was used to identify signal onsets at transition fromthe 
‘noise’ to the ‘active’ states (Fig. 2e, Extended Data Fig. 7d). The phrase 
transition segmentis defined as the time window between the onset of 
the last syllable in one phrase and the offset of the first syllable in the 
next phrase. ROIs for which the sequence-correlated activity initiated 
during the phrase transition in the majority of cases were suspected as 
transition-locked representations. These activity rasters were manually 
examined and a small number of representations (nine) were excluded 
from population-level statistics because they appeared reliably and ex- 
clusively in specific transitions. Signals that occur exclusively in specific 
transitions are trivially sequence correlated but simply reflect the ongo- 
ing behaviour. This exclusion does not change the results in this paper. 


Controlling for phrase durations and time-in-song confounds. In 
songs that contain a fixed phrase sequence, as in Fig. 2d, we calculated 
the significance of the relation between s= } ,<p(Af/fo) denoisea aN integral 
of the signal during one phrase in the sequence, the target phrase P, and 
the identity of an upstream (or downstream) phrase that changes from 
song to song using a one-way ANOVA. This relation can be carried by 
several confounding variables: the duration of the target phrase; the 
relative timing of intermediate phrase edges, between the changing 
phrase and the target phrase; and the absolute time-in-song of the 
target phrase. 

In Extended Data Fig. 6h we account for these variables by first cal- 
culating the residuals of a multivariate linear regression (a general 
linear model, or GLM) between those variables and s, and then using a 
one-way ANOVA to test the relation of the residuals and the upstream 
or downstream phrase identity. 


Comparing numbers of significant sequence correlations to past 
and future events. In Fig. 2e, we compare the numbers of significant 
sequence correlations between two groups. Group sizes were con- 
verted to fractions and the binomial comparison z-statistic was used 
to compare those fractions. Generally, the statistic 7- Pi~b2 
foa-a(2+2) 
with p,, 6, the measured fractions of significant correlations in two 
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In this comparison there is no bias from the conditions of the sta- 
tistical test (one-way ANOVA) used to establish sequence correlations 
of individual ROIs. The process of seeking ROIs with sequence cor- 
relations (described above) guarantees that tests were not carried in 
under-sampled conditions because the minimal number of repetitions 
always exceeded the number of song contexts. In these conditions the 
ANOVA test is not biased by the number of song contexts, or branching 
order, in different transitions because the test’s significance threshold 
depends onthe number of statistical degrees of freedom that account 
for the number of contexts. This dependence guarantees that tests with 
more (or fewer) song contexts are not more likely to reach statistical 
significance by chance. 


Contrasting the strength of sequence correlation to past and future 
events. For one-way ANOVA tests, we estimated the significance of 
the difference in 7’-statistics (fraction explained variance) calculated 
in past versus future correlations using the following bootstrapping 
procedure. First, we pooled all 77-statistics together. Then we randomly 
split the pool into ‘past’ and ‘future’ groups of the same size as the data 
in Fig. 2e and calculated the mean value in each group. We repeated 
this process 1,000,000 times and used this bootstrapped distribution 
to calculate a P value for the original difference between means. This 
process was carried out separately for first-order sequence correla- 
tions and for second-order or greater sequence correlations (Extended 
Data Fig. 6i). 


Peak location, onset location, and relative duration of sequence 
correlated activity. The data in Fig. 3a were used to create the following 
three distributions (Fig. 3d).1, Relative peak timing: the trial-averaged 
signals (rows in Fig. 3a differ in ROIs and phrase type) were calculated 
after time-warping the signals toa fixed phrase duration, Tphrase= 1, the 
onset of which is set to Tonset = 0. The timing of the signal peak, tyeax, is 
therefore already normalized because fea, = (tpeak ~ Tonset)/T phrases 

2, Relative onset timing: the signal in each trial that contributed to 
Fig. 3a was fitted with a hidden Markov model (as explained in ‘Seeking 
ROIs with sequence correlations’). The onset time point of the signal 
State, Conse, WaS Normalized with respect to the phrase onset time, Tonset, 
and the phrase duration, Tphrase: 

Z Conset ~ Tonset ; 


onset — 
Tph rase 


3, Relative signal duration: a threshold at 0.5 was used to identify 
segments of reliable state occupancy within the traces in Extended 
Data Fig. 7d. The resulting signal segments are in time-normalized 
coordinates and represent the duration relative to the phrase duration. 


Simulating point neuron fluorescence response to spike trains. To 
simulate the expected calcium indicator signal in response to a spike 
train, sp(t) (Extended Data Fig. 7a), we used the empirical single-spike 
response: 


{= e £/0.045 


1-e! 
en (t-0.045)/0.142 


K(t)= 0<t<0.045s 


t>0.045s 


Corresponding to a rise time constant of 45 ms and a decay time con- 
stant of 142 ms (see supplementary table 3 in ref. *°). The above kernel 
is alow boundary on the rise time because it assumes 45 ms for the 
full signal rise time and not just half-way. This is done to give a limit 
on what can be resolved. 


For a point neuron, we do not assume other dynamical processes 
that stem from morphology. The simulated signal is the convolution 
of the spike train with the kernel, K: 


F(t) =f sp(DK(t-1)dt 


Contrasting influence of preceding and following phrases on neural 
activity. For neurons with significant sequence correlations (one-way 
ANOVA, described above), we adopted a method agnostic to correlation 
order (first or higher, as defined above) and direction (past or future) 
(Extended Data Fig. 8g-i). We used a multi-way ANOVA to test the ef- 
fect of the identity of the immediately preceding and immediately 
following phrase types on the neural signal (s= > ,<p(Af//o) denoisea)- Using 
Tukey’s post hoc comparison anda threshold at P= 0.05, we compared 
the fractions of sequence-correlated ROIs influenced by past phrases, 
future phrases, or both. This comparison was also carried out separately 
for ROIs that were active in complex transitions or outside complex 
transitions (Extended Data Fig. 8h, i). 


Testing whether sequence-correlated neurons prefer one or more 
song contexts. For neurons with significant sequence correlations 
(one-way ANOVA, described above), we used Tukey’s post hoc analysis 
to determine whether this sequence correlation resulted froma signifi- 
cant single preferred context or significant several preferred contexts 
(Extended Data Fig. 9). A neuron was declared ‘single-context prefer- 
ring’ if the mean signal in only that context was larger than all others 
(Tukey’s P< 0.001). Aneuron was declared as having preference to more 
than asingle past context ifthe mean signal following several contexts 
was larger than another context (Tukey’s P< 0.001). As the post hoc test 
uses a Subset of the songs, it is weaker than the one-way ANOVA, and 
some neurons do not show a clear preference to one context or more 
but still have sequence correlation (grey in Extended Data Fig. 9f). 


Maximum fluorescence images for comparing context-dependent 
signals. For songs that contain a fixed phrase sequence and a variable 
context element, suchas a preceding phrase identity, maximum projec- 
tion images were created, as above, but using only video frames from 
the target phrase (for example, the pink phrase in Fig. 2d). Then, the 
sets of maximum projection images in each context (for example, iden- 
tity of upstream phrase) were averaged, assigned orthogonal colour 
maps (for example, red and cyan in Extended Data Fig. 5) and overlaid. 
Consequentially, regions of the imaging plane that have no sequence 
preference would be closer to grey scale, whereas ROIs with sequence 
preference would be coloured. In Extended Data Figs. 5, 9, we used a 
sigmoidal transform of the colour saturation to amplify the contrast 
between colour and grey scale without changing the sequence prefer- 
ence information. Additionally, to show that pixels in the ROI are biased 
towards the same context preference, the above context-averaged 
maximum projection images were subtracted and pseudo-coloured 
(insets in Extended Data Fig. 5). 


Denoised maximum projection images for comparing context- 
dependent signals. The maximum projection images described above 
show the fluorescence signal, including background levels that are typi- 
cal to single-photon microscopy. To emphasize context-dependent 
ROIs, we denoised the fluorescence videos using the previously pub- 
lished algorithm CNMFE™, and created maximum projection images, 
as above, from the background-subtracted videos (Fig. 4a). The preced- 
ing context-preferring ROIs from this estimation algorithm (Fig. 4a) 
completely overlapped with the manually defined ROIs that were used 
to extract signal rasters (Fig. 4b). Extended Data Figure 8j replicates 
Fig. 4a without the de-noising algorithm and shows that the same ROIs 
report the same context dependence. Supplementary Video 8 shows all 
the denoised video data that were used to create Fig. 4a. 


Label prediction from clustered network states 

The signal integral during a target phrase (pink in Extended Data 
Fig. 10a) was used to create network states—vectors, composed of 
signals from four jointly recorded ROIs. The averages of the vectors, 
belonging to the contexts defined by the first upstream (or down- 
stream) phrase label define label-centroids. Then, labels of individual 
songs were assigned to the nearest neighbouring centroid (Euclidean). 


Bootstrapping mutual information in limited song numbers 

The neurons in Extended Data Fig. 10a were recorded during 54 songs. 
This repetition number is too small for estimating the full distribution 
function of behaviour and network activity states. To overcome this 
limitation, the mutual information between the network state and the 
identity of the first upstream (or downstream) phrase was estimated 
ina bootstrapping permutation process as follows. 

We sub-sampled three out of four ROIs in each permutation and con- 
verted their signal to binary values by thresholding the signal integral. 
Next, we reduced the number of phrase labels by merging. Specifically, 
in Extended Data Fig. 10, the least common label in downstream states 
was randomly merged with one of the other labels. In the upstream 
labels, the least common label was merged after a random division of 
the other four labels, to form two groups of two. 

The mutual information measures were then calculated for each of 
the 48 possible state spaces and divided by the entropy of the behav- 
iour state, leading to the scatter shown in Extended Data Fig. 10b. The 
margin of error was estimated from the standard deviation. The 0.95 
quantile level of the null hypothesis was created by randomly shuffling 
each variable to create 1,000 surrogate datasets and repeating the 
measures. The shuffled set was used to create a sample distribution 
and to calculate the significance of the differences in Extended Data 
Fig. 10b using a z-test with the sample mean and standard deviation. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Canary song annotation and sequence statistics. 

a, Architecture of syllable segmentation and annotation machine learning 
algorithm. (i) Aspectrogram is fed into the algorithm as a2D matrixin 
segments of 1s. (ii) Convolutional and max-pooling layers learn local spectral 
and temporal filters. (iii) Bidirectional recurrent LSTM layer learns temporal 
sequencing features. (iv) Projection onto syllable classes assigns a probability 
for each2.7-ms time bin and syllable. b, After manual proofreading 

(see Methods), asupport vector machine classifier was used to assess the 
pairwise confusion between all syllable classes of bird 1 (see Methods). The test 
set confusion matrix (right) and its histogram (left) show that in rare cases the 
error exceeded 1% and at most reached 6%. As the higher values occurred only 
in phrases with 10s of syllables, this metric guarantees that most of the 
syllables in every phrase cannot be confused as belonging to another syllable 
class. Accordingly, the possibility of making a mistake in identifying a phrase 
type is negligible.c, Number of phrases per song for the three birds used in this 
study. d, Song durations for the three birds. e, Mean syllable durations for 85 
syllable classes from three birds. Red arrow marks the duration below which all 
trilltypes have more than ten repetitions on average. f, Relation between 
phrase class mean duration (x axis) and standard deviation (yaxis). Syllable 
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classes (dots) of three birds are coloured according to bird number. Dashed line 
marks 450 ms (upper limit for the decay time constant of GCaMP6f). g, Range of 
mean number of syllables per phrase (y axis) for all syllable types with mean 
duration shorter than the x-axis value. Red line is the median, light grey marks 
the 25% and 75% quantiles and dark grey marks the 5% and 95% quantiles (blue 
line marks the number of syllable types contributing to these statistics). The 
red arrow matches the arrowine. h, Cumulative histogram of trill phrase 
durations. i, All complex phrase transitions with second-order or higher 
dependence onsong history context (for birds 1and 2). For each phrase type 
that precedes acomplex transition, the context dependence is visualized bya 
PST (see Methods). Transition outcome probabilities are marked by pie charts 
at the centre of each node. The song context (phrase sequence) that leads to 
the transition is marked by concentric circles, the innermost being the phrase 
type that preceded the transition. Nodes are connected to indicate the 
sequences in which they are added in the search for longer Markov chains that 
describe context dependence (for example, i-iii for first- to third-order Markov 
chains). Grey arrows indicate additional incoming links that are omitted for 
simplicity. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Examples of canary song phrase sequences, rare 
inter-phrase gaps, and aberrant syllables. a, Additional spectrograms of 
phrase sequences (colours above the spectrograms indicate phrase identity) 
that lead toa repeating pair of phrases (pink and yellow). b, Examples of flexible 
phrase sequencing comprising pitch changes (from bird 3). c, Examples of 
phrase transitions witha pitch change from bird 2. d-f, Phrase sequences 
showing changes in spectral and temporal parameters. d, Bird 1 changes from 
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up sweep (purple) to down sweep (dark red) through intermediate phrases of 
intermediate acoustic structure. e, Bird 1shows a change in inter-syllable gaps. 
f, Bird 2shows changes in pitch sweep rate. g, Top and bottom sonograms 
compare the same phrase transitions where the inter-phrase gap varies. 

h, i, The top sonogram includes a rare vocalization at the beginning of the 
second phrase (highlighted) that, ini, resembles the onset of an orange phrase 
type. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Anexample in which the context-dependence of 
syllable acoustics before complex transitions is too small for clear 
distinction. a, Same as Fig. 1b. Asummary of all phrase sequences that contain 
acommon transition reveals that the choice of what to sing after the pink 
phrase depends on the phrases that were produced earlier. Lines represent 
phrase identity and duration. Song sequences are stacked (vertical axis) sorted 
by the identity of the first phrase, the identity of the last phrase, and then the 
duration of the centre phrases. b, The discriminability (a’,x axis) measures the 
acoustic distance between pairs of syllable classes in units of the within-class 
standard deviation (see Methods). Bars show the histogram across all pairs of 
syllables identified by human observers (see Methods), corresponding to 
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about 99% or more identification success (Extended Data Fig. 1b). The pink 
ticks mark the d’ values for six within-class comparison of the main four 
contexts ina. The orange tick marks the d’ for another context comparisonina 
different syllable that precedes acomplex transition for this bird.c, The 
pairwise comparison of distributions matching the pink ticks in b. Each inset 
shows overlays of two distributions marked by contours at the O.land 0.5 
values of the peak and coloured according to context ina. The distributions are 
projected onto the two leading principle components of the acoustic features 
(see Methods, inthe space defined by eight acoustic features**). While some of 
these distributions are statistically distinct, they allow for only about 70% 
context identification success in the most distinct case. 


Extended Data Fig. 4| Calcium indicator is expressed exclusively in HVC 
excitatory neurons and imaged in annotated ROIs. a, Sagittal slice of HVC 
showing GCaMP-expressing PNs (experiment repeated in five birds with similar 
results). b, We observed no overlap between transduced GCaMP6f-expressing 
neurons and neurons stained for the inhibitory neurons markers calretinin 
(CR), calbindin, and parvalbumin (calretinin stain shown, staining experiment 
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repeated six times for each marker with similar results). c—e, Examples of daily 
ROI] annotation in three birds (1-3). Coloured circles mark different ROIs, 
manually annotated on maximum fluorescence projection images onan 
exemplary day (see Methods). f, Maximum fluorescence images (from bird 1; 
see Methods) revealing fluorescence sources, including sparsely active cells, in 
the imaging windowacross multiple days. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Syllable and phrase-sequence-correlated ROIs from 
three birds. a, Sonograms above rasters from four ROIs from three birds. 
White ticks indicate phrase onsets. The fluorescent calcium indicator is able to 
resolve individual long syllables. b, Top, average maximum fluorescence 
images during the pink phrase in Fig. 2d (compare the two most common 
contexts in orthogonal colours (red and cyan)). Scale bar, is 50 um. Bottom, 
difference of the overlaid images. ROI outlined in green. c, (i) One-way ANOVA 
(F, P, n° and its 95% Cl) tests the effect of contexts (x axis, second preceding 
phrase typeinn=41sequences) on the signal (y axis) during the target phrase 
(marked by star) in Fig. 2d. Lines, boxes, whiskers, and plus symbols show the 
median, first and third quartiles, full range, and outliers. (ii-iv) ANOVA tests 
carried out using the residuals from the signal after removing the cumulative 
linear dependence on the duration of the target phrase, the relative timing of 
onset and offset edges of two fixed phrases, and the absolute onset time of the 


target phrase in each rendition. Colours correspond to phrases in Fig. 2d. 
d, Fractions of daily annotated ROIs showing sequence correlation in all three 
birds. Each ROI can be counted only once per order. This estimate includes 
sparsely active ROIs. e-j, Activity during a target phrase (marked by 2) is 
strongly related to non-adjacent phrase identities (empty lozenges in 
colour-coded phrase sequence). Songs are arranged by the phrase sequence 
context (left or right colour patches for past and future phrase types, 
respectively). White ticks indicate phrase onsets. Box plots and contrast 
images as defined inb, c. n=31, 16, 23, 23, 16 and 30 songs contribute toe-j, 
respectively. e, f, Similar to main Fig. 2d, (Af/fo) denoisea from ROIs with 
second-order upstream sequence (colour coded) from two more birds. 
g, Third-order upstream relation. h, i, Second-order downstream relations. 
j, First-order downstream relation from another bird. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| Durations and onset times of phrases also correlate 
with their sequence, but cannot fully account for HVC activity. 

a, (Af/fo) denoisea SiGNal traces (ROI 18, bird 3) during one phrase type (red) 
arranged by phrase duration. Coloured barcode annotates the final phrasein 
the sequence. b, The signal correlates to the red phrase’s duration (r (95% Cl), 
P: Two-sided Pearson’s test for n=32 songs). Colours match barcode ina. 

c, Sonograms of two phrase sequences. d-g, ROI signals during n=36 
sequences containing the last two phrases inc have various relations to the 
duration of the middle (purple) phrase (middle; scatter plots asin b, dashed 
lines indicate significant correlations) and the identity of the first phrase 
(right; colours, one-way ANOVA (F, P, 7? (95% CI) tests the effect on the signal £. 
Whiskers, boxes, and lines show full range, first and third quartiles, and 
medians, respectively). d, Signal correlation with phrase duration is 
completely entangled with the signal’s sequence preference and does not 
apply in separate preceding contexts (red, P> 0.5). e, Signal correlation with 
phrase duration is influenced by the signal’s sequence preference but also 
exists in the preferred sequence context separately (red). f, Signal duration 


correlationis observed within each single preceding context separately, but 
the correlation reduces across all songs. g, Similar toa, but the signal is inthe 
second phrase, not the third. h, Distributions of one-way ANOVA Pvalues 
(yaxis; whiskers, boxes, and red lines show full range, first and third quartiles, 
and medians, respectively) relating phrase identity and signal for adjacent 
phrases (n=279 independent first-order tests, left) and non-adjacent phrases 
(n=119 independent second- or higher-order tests, right). Tests were also done 
onresiduals of signals, after discounting the following variables: variance 
explained by the target phrase duration, the timing of all phrase edges inthe 
test sequence, and the time-in-song (x axis, effects accumulated left to right by 
multivariate linear regression; see Methods). Coloured dashed lines mark 
P=0.05 and 0.1. i, Effect size (nq? denotes fraction of variance accounted for by 
the signals’ context dependence) of past (red) and future (blue) one-way 
ANOVA tests for first-order (left, N=279 tests) and second- or higher-order 
(right, n=119) correlations. The difference in the mean value (jv) is tested using 
one-sided bootstrap shuffles (P values, see Methods). 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Signal shape and onset time of sequence-correlated 
HVC neuron activity reflect within-phrase timing. a, Simulation of calcium 
indicator (GCaMP6f) fluorescence corresponding to syllable-locked spike 
bursts in HVC PNs. Syllable-locked spike bursts are convolved with the 
indicator’s kernel (see Methods) to estimate the expected signal when the 
number of spikes per burst is constant (left), ramps up (middle), or ramps down 
(right) linearly with the syllable number. The simulation assumes one burst per 
syllable in time spacing (x axis) that matches long canary syllables (400- 
500ms), medium-length syllables (100 ms) and short syllables (SO ms). 

b, Complementing Fig. 3a, average context-sensitive activity in phrases with 
long syllables reveals syllable-locked peaks aligned to phrase onsets (left) or 
offsets (right, same row order as left) that change in magnitude across the 
phrase. c, Signal shape and onset timing have properties of within-phrase 
timing codes. Example raw Af/fy signals (y axis, 0.1 marked by vertical bar) of 
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four ROIs aligned to the onset of specific phrase types (green line). Sonograms 
show the repeating syllables. Red lines and blue box plots show the median, 
range, and quartiles of the phrase offset timing. The signal shapes resemble the 
expected fluorescence of the calcium indicator elicited by syllable-locked 
ramping (sketches, top three) or constant activity (bottom). d, Left, barcodes 
show the fraction of signal onsets found in the preceding transition, within the 
phrase, and in the following transition (T>P>T, see Methods). Rows correspond 
to the phrases in Fig. 3a. Right, rows show the average signal state occupancy 
estimated from HMMs fitted to the single-trial data used for Fig. 3a. The 
resulting traces are time-warped to fixed phrase edges (white lines). 

e, Single-trial data from Fig. 3a aligned to phrase onsets (left) and offsets (right) 
and averaged in real time. The resulting traces are ordered by peak location 
(separately in left and right rasters). 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Context-sensitive signals aggregate in complex 
transitions and preferentially encode past transitions. a, Distribution of 
signal integrals (y axis; whiskers show full range, boxes show first and third 
quartiles, and lines show medians) for ROIs in Fig. 4a. Text label is colour coded 
by phrase type ini-iv. Fnumbers, Pvalues, and 7? (95% Cl) for one-way ANOVA 
relating history (x axis) and signal (y axis) inn=15 song sequences. b, ROIsina 
retain their song-context bias for songs that terminate at end of the third 
phrase rather than continuing. Box plots repeat the ANOVA tests ina for n=16 
songs in which the last phrase is replaced by the end of the song. c-f, Dark grey 
slices indicate the fraction of correlations that occur in complex behavioural 
transitions. c, d, Data from Fig. 4c separated into the two birds. e, f, The fraction 
inc, d expected by the null hypothesis of correlations distributing by the 
frequency of each phrase type among Nphrases Phrases in the dataset. g, In 
sequence-correlated ROIs, multi-way ANOVA is used to separate the effects of 
the preceding and following phrase types on the signal (see Methods). Pie chart 
shows the percentage of sequence-correlated ROIs that were significantly 
influenced by the past, future, or both phrase identities among n=336 


significant ANOVA tests. h, Restricting analysis to complex transitions, more 
ROIs correlated with the preceding phrase type (blue) than with the following 
one (red). This is true in both naive signal values (left, n=185 tests) and after we 
removed dependencies on phrase durations and time-in-song (right, n=185). 
One-sided binomial z-test: *proportion difference 0.33 + 0.09, Z=6.45, 
P=5.5x10™; tproportion difference 0.19 + 0.09,Z=4.05,P=2x10™. 

i, mesteleeine the analysis to phrase types that are not in complex transitions 
(n=136 ANOVA tests) reveals more ROIs correlated with the future phrase type, 
but the difference is not significant (left, right, n.a.: one-sided binomial z-test, 
P=0.14,0.11).j, Fig. 4a showed maximum projection images, calculated with 
denoised videos (see Methods). The algorithm CNMF-E”* involves estimating 
the source ROI shapes, de-convolving spike times and estimating the 
background noise. Here, recreating the maximum projection images with the 
original fluorescence videos shows the background as well, but the 
preceding-context-sensitive neurons remain the same. Namely, the same ROI 
footprints annotated ini-iv show the colour bias (cyan or red) that indicates 
coding of the past phrase with the same colour. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | ROIs that reflect several preceding song contexts. 

a, b, ROIs that are active in multiple preceding contexts. (Af/fo) denoisea traces are 
aligned toa specific phrase onset, arranged by identity of the preceding phrase 
(colour barcode). White ticks indicate phrase onsets. Box plot shows 
distributions of (Af/fo) denoiseq integrals (y axis, summation inthe phrase marked 
by star) for various song contexts (x axis). Fnumber, Pvalue, and effect size 

(n? (95% Cl)) show the significance of separation by song context (one-way 
ANOVA). Asterisks mark contexts that lead to larger mean activity compared 

to another context (Tukey’s multiple comparisons; n=41songs and 
P=0.01,7.5x10°°, 5.6 x10 Sina; n=19, P=8.8 x10, 8.15 x 10 *in b). Average 
maximum projection images (see Methods) during the aligned phrase compare 
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the song contexts that lead to significantly higher activity with the other 
contexts in orthogonal colours (cyanand red for high and low activity, 
respectively). Scale bar, 50 pm. c-e, Neurons with similar context preference to 
those inaand b onadjacent days. Tukey’s multiple comparisons: n=44, 
P=0.001,4.08 x10°°, 1.3 x10 Sine; n=45, P=0.0016, 2.85 x10 °ind;n=30, 
P=0.0002, 0.0001ine. f, Fraction of ROIs with selectivity for one context 
(purple) or multiple contexts (red) identified using Tukey’s post hoc multiple 
comparisons (see Methods). Grey slices (n.a.) mark context-sensitive ROIs for 
which the post hoc analysis did not isolate a specific context with alarger mean 
signal. Top (bottom) pie shows selectivity for first (second) preceding phrases. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10| HVC neurons can be tuned to complementary 
preceding contexts. a, Four jointly recorded ROIs exhibit complementary 
context selectivity. Colour bars indicate phrase identities preceding and 
following a fixed phrase (pink). For each ROI (rasters), (Af/fo) denoisea traces are 
aligned to the onset of the pink phrase (x axis) arranged by the identity of the 
preceding phrase, by the identity of the following phrase, and finally by the 
duration of the pink phrase. b, For the example ina, normalized mutual 
information between the identity of past (P) and future (F) phrase types is 
significantly smaller than the information held by the network states about the 
past and future contexts (left bars; N is the activity of the four ROIs). Dots, bars, 
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and red lines mark bootstrap assessment shuffles, their means, and the 95% 
level of the mean in shuffled data (see Methods). *Difference is 0.09 + 0.03, 
Z=4,3,P=7.3 x10 °; “difference is 0.26+0.02,Z=8.9,P<1x10%, 
bootstrapped one-sided z-test.c, Signal integrals from the four ROIsinaare 
plotted for each song (dots, n=54 songs) on the three most informative 
principle components. Dots are coloured by the identity of the preceding 
phrase. Clustering accuracy measures the ‘leave-one-out’ label prediction for 
each preceding phrase (true positive), calculated by assigning each dot tothe 
nearest centroid (L,). Dashed line marks chance level. d, Asinc but for the first 
following phrase. 
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Laboratory animals Domestic canaries (Serinus Canaria), American Singer strain, males, older than 1 year. 

Wild animals The study did not involve wild animals 

Field-collected samples The study did not involved samples collected from the field 

Ethics oversight All procedures were approved by the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee of Boston University (protocol numbers 


14-028 and 14-029) with accreditation from the Association for Assessment and Accreditation of Laboratory Animal Care 
International. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 
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Animals sense the environment through pathways that link sensory organs to the 
brain. In the visual system, these feedforward pathways define the classical 
feedforward receptive field (ffRF), the area in space in which visual stimuli excite a 
neuron’. The visual system also uses visual context—the visual scene surrounding a 


stimulus—to predict the content of the stimulus’, and accordingly, neurons have been 
identified that are excited by stimuli outside their ffRF* °. However, the mechanisms 
that generate excitation to stimuli outside the ffRF are unclear. Here we show that 
feedback projections onto excitatory neurons in the mouse primary visual cortex 
generate a second receptive field that is driven by stimuli outside the ffRF. The 
stimulation of this feedback receptive field (foRF) elicits responses that are slower and 
are delayed in comparison with those resulting from the stimulation of the ffRF. These 
responses are preferentially reduced by anaesthesia and by silencing higher visual 
areas. Feedback inputs from higher visual areas have scattered receptive fields 
relative to their putative targets in the primary visual cortex, which enables the 
generation of the foRF. Neurons with fbRFs are located in cortical layers that receive 
strong feedback projections and are absent in the main input layer, which is consistent 
with a laminar processing hierarchy. The observation that large, uniform stimuli— 
which cover both the foRF and the ffRF—suppress these responses indicates that the 
fbRF and the ffRF are mutually antagonistic. Whereas somatostatin-expressing 
inhibitory neurons are driven by these large stimuli, inhibitory neurons that express 
parvalbumin and vasoactive intestinal peptide have mutually antagonistic foRF and 
ffRF, similar to excitatory neurons. Feedback projections may therefore enable 
neurons to use context to estimate information that is missing from the ffRF and to 
report differences in stimulus features across visual space, regardless of whether 
excitation occurs inside or outside the ffRF. By complementing the ffRF, the foRF that 
we identify here could contribute to predictive processing. 


To characterize the ffRF, we mapped receptive field locations of layer 
2/3 (L2/3) excitatory neurons in primary visual cortex (V1) of awake, 
head-fixed mice using two-photon calcium imaging (Fig. 1a). The centre 
of the ffRF of a given neuron was determined using circular patches of 
drifting gratings presented individually at different locations (Fig. 1b). 
To estimate the size of the ffRF, we obtained a size-tuning function 
by varying the diameter of the grating (Fig. 1c) centred on the ffRF of 
the neuron (Methods). The responses were maximal for gratings of 
13.1+ 0.4° in diameter and were suppressed with increasing grating 
size (Fig. 1c), consistent with previous reports’ ”. 

To determine the spatial extent of the suppressive regions, we pre- 
sented a full-field grating in which a portion was masked by a circular 
grey patch (Fig. 1a, b). We reasoned that the response of the neuron 
would partially recover upon placing the grey patch ona suppressive 
region—that is, when part of the suppressive region is not stimulated. 
We varied the location of the grey patch along the same grid that was 


used to determine the location of the ffRF. We obtained two sepa- 
rate population-averaged activity maps—the ffRF map and the map 
for the suppressive regions—and found that the peak of these two 
maps overlapped (Fig. 1b). Thus, the largest recovery from suppres- 
sion occurred when the grey patch was located at the centre of the 
fFRF. 

To obtain a finer measure of the response of a neuron toa grey patch, 
we placed the patch on the centre of the ffRF and varied its diameter. 
Even the smallest size we tested (5°) evoked a response that was larger 
than that to the full-field grating. Notably, neuronal responses first 
increased and then decreased with increasing size of the grey patch 
(Fig. 1c). These responses were not due tothe sharp edges of the stimuli, 
because similar responses were observed when the edges were blurred 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). Thus, the size-tuning function of a grey patch 
ona full-field grating (inverse stimulus) was similar to that ofa grating 
patch ona grey background (classical stimulus). 
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Fig. 1| Layer-specific responses to inverse stimuli. a, Experimental 
configuration: Two-photon calcium imaging in excitatory L2/3 neurons 
(green triangles) of awake head-fixed mice while presenting classical and 
inverse stimuli. b, Top, example trial-averaged responses of an excitatory 

L2/3 neuron for each stimulus location. Here and inall figures, shaded 

areas represent stimulus presentation periods. Bottom, population-averaged 
receptive fields aligned to the centre of the classical ffRF (2,601 excitatory 
L2/3 neuronsin 9 mice).c, Top, example trial-averaged responses of a 

L2/3 neuron for each stimulus diameter. Stimuli are centred onthe ffRF. 
Bottom, population-averaged size-tuning functions, normalized tothe 
maximum response to classical stimuli. In all figures, solid lines show fits to the 
data and triangles indicate the median preferred size. The inset shows the ITI 
distribution of L2/3 excitatory neurons, with a median value of 0.54 as 
indicated by the triangle (the dashed line indicates 0.5; 1,190 excitatory L2/3 
neurons in9 mice). d, Schematic of results and experimental configuration. 
Imaging in excitatory L4 neurons reveals that inverse-tuning in excitatory L2/3 
neurons is not simply inherited from L4 neurons.e, f, Same as b,c, but for L4 
excitatory neurons. The results ine are obtained from 24 neurons in4 mice. Inf, 
the ITI for L4 neurons is shown in black (median 0.053; 35 neurons in 6 mice), 
with the results for L2/3 neurons (c) shown in grey. Comparison was performed 
using atwo-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test; ***P=1.5 x10“. Inall plots, traces or 
data points represent the mean and shading or error bars show thes.e.m. 


These results show that L2/3 excitatory neurons are excited by 
both classical and inverse stimuli centred on their ffRF. Classical and 
inverse stimuli were mutually antagonistic—the responses to both 
stimulitogether (for example, full-field gratings) were smaller thanthe 
responses to either of the stimuli alone (Fig. 1c). We defined aneuronas 
inverse-tuned if its response to at least one inverse stimulus of any size 
centred on its ffRF was larger than its response to a full-field stimulus 
(Methods). Of the visually responsive excitatory neurons in L2/3, 79% 
were inverse-tuned (943 of 1,190 neurons in 9 mice) (Fig. la—c, Extended 
Data Figs. 2, 3a). We then computed the inverse-tuning index (ITI), 
in which 0.5 denotes an equal response to both classical and inverse 
stimuli of the preferred size; 0 indicates a response to classical stimuli 
only and Lindicates a response to inverse stimuli only (Methods). The 
ITI distribution of L2/3 excitatory neurons was unimodal, with amean 
of 0.52 + 0.01 (mean +s.e.m.) (Fig. 1c). 
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Fig. 2 | Neuron-type specific response to inverse stimuli. a, Top, 
population-averaged receptive field for PV neurons aligned to the centre of 
ffRF (82 neurons in 6 mice). Bottom, population-averaged size-tuning 
functions, normalized to the maximum response to classical stimuli. The inset 
shows the ITI distribution, with a median of 0.53 as indicated by the triangle 
(60 neuronsin7 mice). The results for L2/3 neurons are shown in grey (Fig. 1c), 
and comparison was performed using a two-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test; NS, 
P=0.79.b, Same asina but for VIP neurons. Top, results from 126 neuronsin 
4 mice. The median ITI (bottom, inset) is 0.42 (74 neurons in 8 mice). The results 
for L2/3 neurons are shown in grey (Fig. 1c), and comparison was performed 
using atwo-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test; ***P=1.1x10>.c, Sameasina but for 
SOM neurons. Top, results from 315 neuronsin5 mice. The median ITI (bottom, 
inset) is 0.12 (179 neuronsin9 mice). The results for L2/3 neurons are shownin 
grey (Fig. 1c), and comparison was performed using a two-sided Wilcoxon 
rank-sum test; ***P=1.1x10™. 


Surrounding the ffRF of inverse-tuned neurons is a region that is 
either suppressive or excitatory depending on whether it is stimulated 
inthe presence or inthe absence of a stimulus in the ffRF, respectively. 
We used classical and inverse stimulito compare the tuning properties 
of the surrounding excitatory region with those of the ffRF. On average, 
the orientation tuning to inverse stimuli was sharper than that to clas- 
sical stimuli (Extended Data Fig. 3b-f). Moreover, individual neurons 
were not necessarily tuned to the same orientation when stimulated by 
classical or inverse stimuli (Extended Data Fig. 3g). We determined the 
interaction between the surrounding region and the ffRF in neurons 
with a similar orientation preference by independently varying the 
contrast of simultaneously presented classical and inverse stimuli. At 
matching contrasts greater than 13%, the interaction between the sur- 
rounding region and the ffRF was antagonistic (Extended Data Fig. 3h). 

To address whether inverse tuning in L2/3 is inherited from earlier 
stages of cortical processing, we measured the responses of excita- 
tory neurons in layer 4 (L4) to classical and inverse stimuli (Fig. 1d-f, 
Extended Data Fig. 3i). In contrast to L2/3 neurons, the suppressive 
regions of L4 neurons surrounded their ffRF, creating a ring around 
the centre (Fig. le; the absence of a suppressive ring around the ffRF 
of L2/3 neurons was not due to insufficient spatial resolution of the 
mapping stimuli; Extended Data Fig. 4). Further, the responses of L4 
neurons to inverse stimuli placed onthe centre of their ffRF decreased 
monotonically with stimulus size, which is consistent with the progres- 
sive reduction of feedforward drive (Extended Data Fig. 2) and is again 
different from L2/3 neurons (compare Fig. 1c and Fig. 1f). Overall, the 
spatial organization of suppressive regions of L4 neurons is consistent 
with previous models and observations’” and is distinct from that of 
L2/3 neurons. Inverse tuning in L2/3 excitatory neurons is therefore 
not inherited from L4 neurons. 

Sources of input to L2/3 neurons are specific to the neuron type 
To address whether inverse tuning is also present in L2/3 inhibi- 
tory neurons, we characterized the responses of the three major 
classes of cortical inhibitory neurons—parvalbumin-expressing 
(PV), vasoactive-intestinal-peptide-expressing (VIP) and 
somatostatin-expressing (SOM) neurons—to classical and inverse 
stimuli (Fig. 2, Extended Data Fig. 3j-l). Both PV and VIP neurons 
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Fig. 3 | Slowand delayed responses to inverse stimuli. a, Schematic of results 
and experimental configuration for extracellular recordings in V1. 

b, Responses of aL5/6 unit to classical and inverse stimuli centred onits ffRF. 
Top, raster plot (1,000 trials for each stimulus); bottom, peristimulus time 
histogram (PSTH;10-ms bins). c, Population-averaged PSTHs normalized to 
the average response to classical stimuli (15 units in 4 mice). d, Onset slope 

of the response to classical and inverse stimuli. The green symbol represents 
the example unit from b. The inset shows the PSTH from bto illustrate the 
difference in slope between the responses to classical and inverse stimuli. 


showed surround suppression to classical stimuli, consistent with pre- 
vious reports”’>. Furthermore, both PV and VIP neurons responded to 
inverse stimuli centred on their ffRF (Fig. 2a, b) and showed size-tuning 
functions to inverse stimuli that peaked well above their responses to 
the largest classical stimuli. By contrast, SOM neurons showed almost 
no surround suppression to classical stimuli", poor and spatially dif- 
fuse responses to inverse stimuli (Fig. 2c), and none of their responses 
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Fig. 4| Anaesthesia preferentially reduces responses to inverse stimuli. 

a, Top, responses of an example neuron to classical and inverse stimuliin an 
awake mouse. Bottom, responses of the same example neuron under 
isoflurane anaesthesia. b, Population-averaged size-tuning functions in awake 
(top) and anaesthetized (bottom) mice, normalized to the maximum awake 
response to classical stimuli. The insets show the ITI distributions with median 
values of 0.50 (top) and 0.32 (bottom). Inthe bottom inset, black represents 
neurons from anaesthetized mice and grey from awake mice, compared 

using a two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank test; ***P=1.5 x 10°. The same 49 
excitatory L2/3 neurons were measured for both, in5 mice. c, Peak responses 
of inverse-tuned neurons in awake (top) and anaesthetized (bottom) mice. The 
greensymbol represents the example neuron froma. Thesame 49 excitatory 
L2/3 neurons in5 mice were measured as in b. Peak responses to classical and 
inverse stimuli were compared using a two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank test; 
top, P=0.96; bottom, P=2.0x10>. 
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The dotted lines indicate the lower and upper thresholds used to compute the 
slopes. Comparisons were performed using a two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank 
test; P=1.8x10~*.e, Same as d but for response rise time. Results are for 15 units 
in 4 mice. Two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank test; P=7.8 x 10°. f, Same as d but for 
response delay. Comparisons were performed using a two-sided Wilcoxon 
signed-rank test; P=9.8 x 10 *. g, Mean onset slopes (left), rise times (middle) 
and delays (right) of independently tuned units. Classical, 51 units in 8 mice; 
inverse, 29 units in 8 mice. Two-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test; onset slope, 
**P=1,1x10°; rise time, *P= 0.017; delay, *P=0.031. 


to inverse stimuli was greater than their response to the largest clas- 
sical stimuli. Therefore, similar to L2/3 excitatory neurons, most PV 
and VIP neurons were inverse-tuned whereas SOM neurons were not 
(Fig. 2). 

Although L2/3 neurons do not directly inherit inverse tuning from 
L4 neurons, the excitatory region surrounding their ffRF could still be 
generated via feedforward inputs from L4 neurons with spatially offset 
ffRFs (Fig. 3a). Alternatively, the excitatory region surrounding the ffRFs 
of L2/3 neurons can be generated via feedback projections’*””. We there- 
fore compared the latency of the responses of inverse-tuned neurons 
to classical and inverse stimuli using extracellular electrophysiological 
recordings (Fig. 3a) and isolated single units throughout cortical layers, 
including infragranular layers (L5/6). A large fraction of infragranular 
units (50%, 60 of 119 units) were also inverse-tuned (Extended Data 
Fig. 5). In inverse-tuned units recorded in both supra- and infragranu- 
lar layers, the time course of the responses to classical and inverse 
stimuli were markedly different (Fig. 3b, c). Whereas the response to 
classical stimuli showed a fast initial transient followed by a plateau, 
the response to inverse stimuli slowly progressed towards steady state 
(Fig. 3c—e) and was delayed relative to the classical response (50 +20 ms; 
mean +s.e.m.;15 units) (Fig. 3f). The same biases were observed when 
comparing the response dynamics to classical stimuli in all responsive 
units with those to inverse stimuliin inverse-tuned units (Fig. 3g). The 
difference in latencies and the slower dynamics of responses to inverse 
stimuli suggest that the excitatory region surrounding the ffRF of L2/3 
neurons is unlikely to emerge from the feedforward pathway. 

We next determined whether responses to inverse stimuli depend 
on feedback projections from higher visual areas (HVAs). The effect of 
anaesthesia on sensory responses has been proposed to be stronger 
in HVAs than in V1"®. We therefore compared the effect of isoflurane 
onthe responses to classical stimuliin V1 and in HVAs that had been 
identified beforehand using wide-field intrinsic imaging (Extended 
Data Fig. 6a—c). Anaesthesia suppressed responses to a greater extent 
in HVAs than in V1 (Extended Data Fig. 6d-f). If the responses of L2/3 
neurons to inverse stimuli rely on feedback projections, they should be 
more sensitive to anaesthesia than the responses to classical stimuli. 
Consistent with this, anaesthesia preferentially suppressed responses 
to inverse rather than classical stimuli ininverse-tuned neurons (Fig. 4), 
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Fig. 5| Higher visual areas contribute to inverse tuning in V1. a, Schematic of 
results and experimental configuration for the optogenetic silencing of HVAs. 
b, Top, raster plot of an example L5/6 unit (30 trials each). Black horizontal lines 
represent the period of stimulus presentation; blue horizontal lines represent 
period of HVA silencing. ‘Control’ and ‘opto.’ indicate trials without and with 
optogenetic silencing of HVAs, respectively. Bottom, example size-tuning 
function with or without HVA silencing. c, Population-averaged size-tuning 
function to classical (top) or inverse (bottom) stimuli, with or without HVA 
silencing, normalized to the maximum control response to classical stimuli. 
Responses under control and silenced conditions were compared using 
two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank tests; classical, ***P=3.2 x 10+; inverse, 

**P= 3.0 10°. The inset shows the mean baseline firing rate (bsl) with or 
without HVA silencing, compared using a two-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test; 
**P=5.0x10°; 44 units in12 mice. d, Difference in firing rates under control 
conditions and after HVA silencing. Comparisons were performed using 
two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank tests. At 5°, *P=8.0 x 10°; at 15°, **P=1.4 x10°; 
at 25°, ***P=4.0 x10; at 35°, *P=3.5 x 10°; at 45°, NS, P= 0.70; 44 units in12 
mice. e, Optogenetic modulation indices (Methods). The green symbol 
indicates the example unit from b. Comparisons were performed using a 


suggesting that the response to inverse stimuli may be driven by feed- 
back projections from HVAs. 

To directly test the involvement of feedback projections in inverse 
tuning, we silenced HVAs by scanning them with a laser to optoge- 
netically activate inhibitory neurons while recording extracellular 
electrophysiological activity in V1 (Fig. 5a—e, Extended Data Fig. 7a— 
c). In inverse-tuned units, silencing HVAs reduced both spontane- 
ous activity and responses to small-diameter classical stimuli. In 
surround-suppressed units, silencing HVAs increased responses to 
large-diameter classical stimuli (Fig. 5c, d, Extended Data Fig. 8), as has 
previously been shown” *, The response to inverse stimuli, however, 
was strongly suppressed (Fig. 5c-e). Upon silencing HVAs, inverse 
stimuli evoked responses that decreased with increasing size of the 
grey patch, reminiscent of the responses of L4 neurons. These effects 
could not be explained by a direct effect of scattered laser light on V1 
(Extended Data Fig. 7d-g), nor by the activation of putative inhibitory 
neurons inthe HVA with long-range axonal projections targeting V1, as 
these projections—consistent with the findings of a previous study””— 
were rare (Extended Data Fig. 7h-l). 

To test whether distinct HVAs contribute equally to inverse responses 
in V1, we silenced individual HVAs while recording single-unit responses 
in V1 to classical and inverse stimuli (Extended Data Fig. 9). Although 
the silencing of several visual areas reduced the response to inverse 
stimuli, the strongest stimulus-specific effect on inverse responses 
occurred when silencing the lateromedial visual area (LM). 
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two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank test; P=7.4 x 10™*; 44 units in12 mice. 

f, Schematic of results and experimental configuration. LM boutonsin 

Vlare not inverse-tuned as revealed by two-photon calcium imaging. 

g, Population-averaged size-tuning function for LM boutons retinotopically 
aligned to their putative V1 targets. The left inset shows maximum responses, 
with horizontal lines denoting the median values. Responses to classical and 
inverse stimuli were compared using two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank tests; 
**P=6,.1x10". The right inset shows the ITI distribution with a median value of 
0.11. Black represents results for LM boutons (87 boutons in5 mice), grey 
represents the results for L2/3 neurons (Fig. 1c), compared using a two-sided 
Wilcoxon rank-sum test, ***P=2.8 x 10°. h, Top, LM boutons respond to inverse 
stimuli that are centred on their putative V1 targets. Bottom, retinotopic 
spread of the ffRF of VIneurons and LM boutons (2,352 neurons and 311 
boutons inthe same 5 mice). i, Population-averaged size-tuning functions of 
LM boutons not retinotopically aligned with their putative V1 targets. The inset 
shows maximum responses, with horizontal lines denoting the median values. 
Responses to classical and inverse stimuli were compared using atwo-sided 
Wilcoxon signed-rank test; ***P=4.8 x 10*°; 362 boutons in5 mice. 


To address whether inverse tuning is directly inherited from 
inverse-tuned neurons in the LM, we determined the response prop- 
erties of LM axonal boutons in layer 1 of V1 while mapping the retino- 
topic coordinates of the V1 site (Fig. 5f-i, Extended Data Fig. 10a-h). LM 
boutons for which the receptive fields were centred on the retinotopic 
coordinates of the imaged V1 site showed surround suppression to 
classical stimuli and were not inverse-tuned (Fig. 5g). When present- 
ing inverse stimuli centred on the receptive field of the LM boutons, 
the response decreased with increasing diameter of the grey patch, 
as seen in L4 neurons (Fig. 1f). This was not a general property of LM 
neurons, because directly imaging cell bodies in the LM showed inverse 
tuning in some neurons and in the population average (Extended Data 
Fig. 10i-k). We therefore established that V1 neurons do not directly 
inherit inverse tuning from the LM. 

Inverse tuning of L2/3 neurons could result from LM inputs that, 
although not inverse-tuned, have spatially offset receptive fields rela- 
tive to those of L2/3 neurons. These LM inputs would respond to an 
inverse stimulus centred on the V1 retinotopic coordinates because 
their receptive field, being offset relative to the grey patch, would be 
stimulated by the grating. We mapped the spatial offset of the recep- 
tive field of LM boutons relative to the retinotopic coordinates of the 
V1 sites. The centres of the receptive fields of LM boutons showed a 
wide scatter relative to the retinotopic coordinates of the V1 site, larger 
than the scatter of ffRF centres of L2/3 neurons at the V1 site (Fig. 5h, 
Extended Data Fig. 10f, g), consistent with the findings of a previous 


study”*. LM boutons with spatially offset receptive-field centres there- 
fore converge ona given retinotopic site in V1. If these LM inputs con- 
tribute to the inverse response of L2/3 neurons, they should respond 
to inverse stimuli centred on the V1 site. This was indeed the case on 
average, anda large fraction of these boutons significantly responded 
toinverse stimuli witha preference for small sizes (Fig. 5i, Extended Data 
Fig. 10h); this is consistent with the inverse size-tuning function in L2/3 
neurons (Fig. 1c). In addition, the response of these boutons to classical 
stimuli of progressively larger diameter centred onthe V1 site increased 
gradually (Fig. 5i), consistent with their receptive fields being offset 
relative to the centre of the stimulus. Inverse tuning in L2/3 V1 neurons 
is therefore likely to result from the feedback of non-inverse-tuned 
neuronsin HVAs, which have receptive fields that are offset relative to 
the ffRF centres of the V1 neurons on which they converge. 

Our results demonstrate that feedback projections to V1 neurons 
generate a second, distinct excitatory receptive field that surrounds 
the ffRF. This feedback receptive field (fbRF) is absent inL4 and emerges 
along the laminar processing hierarchy in the supra- and infragranular 
layers of V1. The foRF and the ffRF are mutually antagonistic, such that 
neurons respond when astimulus is presented in either the foRF or the 
ffRF but notin both together, effectively performing an exclusive-OR 
operation. The suppression of responses to stimuli in the ffRF by sur- 
rounding stimuli is a well-established phenomenon that enables neu- 
rons to report differences in stimulus features between the excited 
region inside the ffRF and its surround’*"”.* *”, Neurons with an excita- 
tory foRF report differences in stimulus features regardless of whether 
the excited region is located inside or outside the ffRF. We propose 
that SOM inhibitory neurons, which—in contrast to PV and VIP neu- 
rons—respond poorly to inverse stimuli while responding robustly to 
large stimuli covering both foRFs and ffRFs, could mediate the mutual 
antagonism, consistent with their role in surround suppression”. 

In addition to HVAs, local excitation within V1 may also contribute 
to the generation of the foRF”®”’. In any case, the foRF may underlie 
phenomenasuchas filling-in or illusory contours in which the stimulus 
inthe ffRF is absent, weak or obstructed*>*" ” and may account for con- 
textual modulation*”*”’?, detection of borders°’ or pop-out effects™*. 

The antagonism between ffRF and fbRF is reminiscent of models 
of predictive processing® ”’ in which bottom-up information about 
the stimulus is compared with top-down predictions, such that only 
differences between prediction and stimulus identity are represented. 
Surround suppression has been interpreted within this framework”. If 
the visual stimulus that surrounds the ffRF provides a correct estimate 
of the stimulus in the ffRF, the response can be suppressed as there is 
no difference between stimulus prediction and stimulus identity. With 
inverse tuning, the framework of predictive processing generalizes to 
stimuli within and outside of the ffRF owing to the presence of a fbRF. 
Independent of any conceptual framework, the presence of a fbRF gen- 
erated by feedback projections probably accounts for several aspects 
of sensory processing along the cortical hierarchy. 
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Methods 


Mice 

All experimental procedures were approved by the regulation of the 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee (IACUC, AN179056) of 
the University of California, San Francisco. Mice of either sex were 
kept on a C57BL/6 background (except VIP-IRES-Cre) and were of the 
following genotype: 

Gad2-IRES-cre (GAD2'™'e)2 ; JAX 010802) x Ail4 (Gt(ROSA)26S 
or'M4(CAG tdTomato)Hze- JAX 007914) for imaging of L2/3 excitatory neu- 
rons (9 mice; Figs. la—c, 4, Extended Data Figs. 1, 3, 4); Emx1-IRES-cre 
(Emx1'™ 4 » JAX 005628) for imaging L2/3 excitatory neurons 
and axons from the LM (5 mice; Fig. 5f-i, Extended Data Fig. 10a—h); 
Gad2-IRES-cre (GAD2°™"'4" - JAX 010802) for imaging L2/3 neurons 
and labelling inhibitory projections (8 mice; Extended Data Figs. 6, 
7h-k, 10i-k); PV-cre (Pvalb'™<")4"": JAX 017320) x Ail4 (Gt(ROSA) 
26S ort (CAG tdTomato)Hze- JAX 007914) for imaging of L2/3 PV neurons 
(7 mice; Fig. 2a); VIP-IRES-cre (Vip"™ 4". JAX 010908) x Ail4 (Gt(ROSA) 
26SortMMCAG tdTomato)lize- JAX Q07914) for imaging of L2/3 VIP neurons 
(8 mice; Fig. 2b); Sst-IRES-cre (Sst*™2"''4h. JA X 028864) x Ail4 (Gt(ROSA) 
26Sor'M4(CAG tdTomato)Hze- JAX 007914) for imaging of L2/3 SOM neurons 
(5 mice; Fig. 2c); Scnnla-Tg3-cre (Tg(Scnnla-cre)3Aibs/J; JAX 009613) 
and Scnnila-Tg3-cre (Tg(Scnnla-cre)3Aibs/J; JAX 009613) x Ai148 
(Igs7t™48-teto-GcaMPor.caG tTA2)Hze- | AX (930328) for imaging L4 excitatory 
neurons (5 mice and 1 mouse, respectively; Fig. 1d-f, Extended Data 
Fig. 4d) and VGAT-ChR2-EYFP (Tg(Slc32a1-COP4*H134R/EYFP)8Gfng/J; 
JAX 014548) for electrophysiology and optogenetic inhibition experi- 
ments (20 mice; Figs. 3, 5a—e, Extended Data Figs. 5, 7a—-g, 8, 9). The 
mice were housed ona reverse light cycle (light/dark cycle 12/12 h). At 
the start of the experiments, all mice were between 2 and 9 months old. 


Viruses 

We injected the following viruses: AAV2/1.efla.GCaMP6f.WPRE (FMI 
Vector Core Facility), AAV2/1.efla.DIO.GCaMP6f.WPRE (FMI Vector 
Core Facility), AAV2/1.CAG.CGaMPé6f (Janelia Vector Core), AAV2/9. 
syn.GCaMP7f (Addgene), AAV1.Syn.Flex.NES-jRGECO1a.WPRE.SV40 
(Addgene) and AAVretro.CAG.Flex.tdTomato (Addgene). Viruses were 
diluted to use titres of approximately 5 x 10” genome copies per ml 
and 50 nl was injected at each injection site (3 to 5 sites for two-photon 
experiments and 1 site for anatomy experiments) and each depth 
(2 from 350 to 200 pm below the pial surface for two-photon calcium 
imaging experiments; 4 from 650 to 200 pm below the pial surface for 
the anatomy experiments and two-photon recordings of LM boutons). 


Surgery 

Mice were anaesthetized with 2% isoflurane or with a mixture of fen- 
tanyl (West-Ward Pharmaceuticals, 0.05 mg kg’), midazolam (Akorn, 
5.0 mg kg”) and dexmedetomidine (Zoetis, 0.5 mg kg“), injected sub- 
cutaneously. The body temperature of the mice was monitored and 
kept constant. To prevent the eyes from drying, a layer of lubricant 
ointment (Rugby) was applied. The skin above the skull was disinfected 
with povidone iodine. For mice prepared for intrinsic optical imaging 
(those needed for two-photon calcium imaging in HVAs or in LM bou- 
tons, and for all electrophysiology experiments), the bone over the 
right visual cortex was thinned, the exposed skull was covered with 
a thin layer of glue (Krazy Glue) and a headplate was attached using 
dental cement (Ortho-Jet Powder, Lang). The mice were then allowed 
to recover for several days before any other surgical or experimental 
procedures. For two-photon experiments, a craniotomy was made 
over the right visual cortex (3-4.5 mm in diameter) and viruses were 
injected with a micropump (UMP-3, World Precision Instruments) at 
arate of 2nIs7™. The craniotomy was then sealed with a glass coverslip 
using cyanoacrylate glue and, if not already present, a headplate was 
attached. For electrophysiology experiments, a small craniotomy was 
performed (approximately 0.3 mm in diameter) guided by the activity 


maps of the visual cortex obtained by intrinsic optical imaging. After the 
recording, the mouse was either perfused for histology or its skull was 
protected with Kwik-Cast (World Precision Instruments) for the next 
experiment. For anatomical experiments, the skin was sutured after 
the viral injection using 6-0 suture silk (Fisher Scientific NC9134710). 
To reverse the anaesthesia induced by the fentanyl/midazolam/dex- 
medetomidine mixture, a mixture of naloxone (Hospira, 1.2 mg kg”), 
flumazenil (West-Ward Pharmaceuticals, 0.5 mg kg”) and atipamezol 
(Zoetis, 2.5 mg kg“) was injected subcutaneously after the surgical 
procedures. 


Visual stimulation 

Visual stimuli were generated using the open-source Psychophysics 
Toolbox** based on MATLAB (MathWorks). Stimuli were presented at 
a distance of 15 cm to the left eye on a gamma-corrected LED-backlit 
LCD monitor (Dell) witha mean luminance of 20 cd m”. For two-photon 
experiments using a resonant scanner, the power source of the LED 
backlight of the monitor was synchronized to the resonant scanner 
turnaround points (when data were not acquired) to minimize light 
leak from the monitor”. We presented drifting sinusoidal gratings 
(2Hz, 0.04 cycles per degree, 100% contrast) unless stated otherwise. 
The trial structure of all stimulus sessions (for example, for receptive 
field mapping, size-tuning experiments and so on) was block rand- 
omized (the block size was given by the total number of parameter 
combinations). In all raster plots (Figs. 3, 5, Extended Data Fig. 7), we 
separated stimulus conditions for clarity. 


Intrinsic imaging. To estimate the visual area locations and their reti- 
notopic maps using intrinsic imaging, we presented a narrow white bar 
(5°) ona black background, slowly drifting (10° per second) in one of 
the cardinal directions (10 to 20 trials per direction). In addition, we 
presented 25° patches of gratings at different retinotopic locations 
(usually one nasal and one temporal, 20 trials each). Gratings were 
presented for 2s at 8 different directions (0.25 s each) followed by 
13s of grey screen. 


Receptive field mapping. Stimuli consisted of either a 20° circular 
grating patch ona grey screen (classical stimulus) or a 20° grey circular 
patch ona full-field grating (that is, large gratings covering the entire 
screen, approximately 120 x 90°; inverse stimulus) with a 15° spac- 
ing between the centre of the patches (regular grid). For two-photon 
calcium-imaging experiments, stimuli were presented for 1s ata single 
direction or for 2s at the four cardinal directions (0.5 s each). Stimula- 
tion periods were interleaved by 2s of grey screen. We recorded 5 to 
10 trials per stimulus condition. For electrophysiological experiments, 
stimuli were presented for 0.5s at a single direction interleaved by1s 
of grey screen. We recorded 20 trials per stimulus condition. In addi- 
tion, we used a finer grid of grating patches ina subset of experiments 
(patches of 10° with a spacing of 5°; Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). 


Orientation tuning. We presented gratings of at least 15° diameter 
drifting in 8 directions (5 to 10 trials and 20 trials per direction for 
two-photon calcium-imaging and electrophysiology experiments, 
respectively). For the experiments shown in Extended Data Fig. 3, we 
additionally presented inverse gratings drifting in 8 directions, centred 
onthe classical ffRF. The stimulus presentation time was 1s, interleaved 
with 1.5 to 2s of grey screen. 


Size tuning. Patches of gratings and inverse gratings were displayed at 
9 different sizes, equally spaced from 5 to 85° in diameter (10 trials per 
size; for two-photon experiments) or at 5 different sizes, equally spaced 
from 5 to 45° in diameter (20 to 30 trials per size; for electrophysiol- 
ogy experiments), centred on the ffRF. Stimulation time was either 
2sinterleaved by 4s of grey screen (for two-photon experiments) or1s 
interleaved by 1.5s of grey screen (for electrophysiology experiments). 


Trials with optogenetic stimulation had an additional 1s pre-stimulus 
and 0.5s post-stimulus grey screen during which the optogenetic light 
source was turned on and the total number of trials was doubled (see 
‘Optogenetics’). In addition, we blurred the edge of the patches using 
a sigmoid function increasing from 1% to 99% over 10° in a subset of 
experiments (Extended Data Fig. 1). Allother parameters were the same 
as for the size tuning described above. 


Contrast tuning. We simultaneously presented classical and inverse 
stimuli with several test contrasts (0, 2°, 2°, ..., 1). Stimuli were pre- 
sented for 2s interleaved by 4s of grey screen (10 trials per stimulus 
combination). 


Response dynamics. To estimate the temporal response profile to in- 
verse stimuli (Fig. 3), we presented patches of gratings and inverse grat- 
ings at a single size (1,000 trials each). These gratings were presented 
either at 15° or 20°, for 0.5 sinterleaved by 1s of grey screen. The initial 
phase of the drifting gratings was randomized to avoid overestimating 
the onset delay of the response for simple-cell-like receptive fields. 


Behavioural monitoring 

All mice were habituated (3 to 5 days) to the experimental setups before 
starting experiments. During all awake experiments, we recorded the 
positions of the left eye using a CMOS camera (DMK23UM021, Imaging 
Source) with a 50-mm lens (M5018-MP, Moritex), tracked the running 
speed of the mouse, and monitored its general behaviour using awebcam 
(LifeCam Cinema 720p HD, Microsoft). Excluding eye-movement or run- 
ning trials did not affect the results. For experiments under anaesthesia 
that followed awake experiments (Fig. 4, Extended Data Fig. 6), mice were 
anaesthetized with isoflurane (approximately 1% in O,) delivered witha 
nose cone. After induction of anaesthesia, the body temperature of the 
mice was monitored and kept constant. To ensure an adequate depth of 
anaesthesia, we tracked the left eye and monitored general behaviour. 


Intrinsic optical imaging 

We used intrinsic optical imaging to identify the centre of the V1 or the 
locations of HVAs. Wesedated the mice withchlorprothixene(0.7mgkg) 
then lightly anaesthetized with isoflurane (0.5 to 1% in O,) delivered 
throughanose cone. The rectal temperature was monitored and main- 
tained at 37 °C. We illuminated the visual cortex with 625-nm light from 
two LED light sources (M625F2, Thorlabs) using 1.5-mm light fibres 
(FPISOOURT, Thorlabs). The intrinsic optical signal was measured with 
an Olympus MVX stereo-macroscope using a narrow bandpass filter 
(700/13 nm BrightLine, Semrock). We acquired the images at 10 Hz with 
a CCD camera (Orca-Flash 4.0 v2, Hamamatsu) using custom-written 
software in LabVIEW (National Instruments). 


Two-photon calcium imaging 

Imaging was performed using either a galvanometric-scanner-based 
movable objective microscope (MOM) (Sutter) or a resonant-scanner- 
based (8 kHz) Bergamo II two-photon microscope (Thorlabs), both 
controlled by ScanImage (Vidrio). Using the MOM system, we acquired 
images of 128 x 128 pixels at asingle depth at a frame rate of 5.92 Hz. With 
the BergamolIl microscope, we acquired images of 380 x 512 pixels at1 
or 4 depths at frame rates of 40 Hz or 8 Hz, respectively. We obtained 
similar results with both systems, so all data were pooled. The illumina- 
tion light source was a Ti:sapphire laser (Chameleon Ultra II, Coherent) 
used at excitation wavelengths of 910 nm for green indicator imaging 
and 1,040 nm for red indicator imaging. The laser power under the 
objective (16x , Nikon) never exceeded 50 mW (laser pulse width 140 
fs ata repetition rate of 80 MHz). 


Electrophysiology 
We performed extracellular recordings using multi-electrode silicon 
probes (A1x32-Edge-5 mm-20-177-A32, NeuroNexus) with 32 channels 


spaced by 20 um. The recording electrodes were controlled with micro- 
manipulators (Luigs & Neumann) and coated with DiO lipophilic dyes 
(Life Technologies) for post-hoc identification of the electrode track. 
We recorded the bandpass-filtered (0.1-7.5 kHz) signals at 30 kHz using 
an Intan system (RHD2000 USB Interface Board, Intan Technologies). 


Optogenetics 

We used the VGAT-ChR2-EYFP mouse line to ensure a homogeneous 
expression of the opsin. To silence parts of the visual cortex, we used 
a 473-nm laser (LuxX 473-80, Omicron-Laserage). The light was first 
guided through a pinhole to collimate the beam, then sent througha 
long-range focal lens (AC254-300-A, Thorlabs) to focus the light onto 
the cortical surface (theoretical spot size < 200 pm), before it entered 
a2D-galvo system (GVS202, Thorlabs) to direct the light to the regions 
of interest. The scanners were controlled by custom-written software 
in LabVIEW and guided by a CMOS camera (DMK23UM021, Imaging 
Source) with a 50-mm lens (M5018-MP, Moritex). For Fig. 5a—e and 
Extended Data Figs. 7-9, we defined 8 HVAs (P, LI, LM, AL, RL, AM, PM, 
and M) onthe basis of the intrinsic optical imaging maps established 
before the optogenetic experiment (see ‘Intrinsic optical imaging 
maps’). These areas were consecutively scanned in a circular man- 
ner with a dwell time of < 1 ms per area (resulting in a frequency of 
125 Hz for the whole cycle). The laser was briefly shut off each time 
the beam moved from areas M and P to avoid silencing parts of V1 (see 
‘Visual stimulation’ for timing within a trial). For assessing the role 
of single HVAs in the generation of inverse tuning, we targeted each 
area individually (Extended Data Fig. 9). To verify the effectiveness of 
the silencing using this approach, we performed control recordings 
by scanning over the recording site in V1 (Extended Data Fig. 7a-c). 
To measure the spatial extent of silencing, we parked the laser at 
5 locations at and around the recording site (800 um and 400 pm 
lateral and medial of the recording site and onthe recording site itself, 
randomizing which location to silence for each trial), targeted indi- 
vidual HVAs, or scanned over these 8 HVAs (Extended Data Fig. 7d-g). 
For experiments scanning over all 8 HVAs, the laser power was set 
to approximately 0.75 mW mm” (total power at the surface of the 
cortex was 3 mW distributed over approximately 4 mm? of illuminated 
HVAs). For experiments targeting individual locations or HVAs, the 
laser power was set to approximately 4 mW mm” (the total power at 
the surface of the cortex was 2 mW). 


Histology 

Mice were deeply anaesthetized with 5% isoflurane and urethane, and 
transcardially perfused with PBS followed by 4% paraformaldehyde 
in PBS. The brain was then embedded in 2-3% agar and 100-m-thick 
sections were cut using a microtome (Leica VT1000 S vibratome). Slices 
were mounted using a Vectashield HardSet mounting medium contain- 
ing DAPI (H-1500-10, Vector Laboratories H1500). Images were acquired 
with an Olympus MVX10 MacroView microscope or a Nikon Ti CSU-W1 
inverted spinning disk confocal microscope, and analysed using Fiji*®. 

For electrophysiology experiments, the penetration depth was 
estimated post hoc using the DiO track of the electrode (see ‘Electro- 
physiology’) and the L4/L5 border was defined on the basis of the DAPI 
staining. This enabled us to determine which pins of the electrode 
were located in L5/6. For scatter plots, inverse-tuned units (see ‘Data 
analysis’) were defined as L2/3 or L5/6 units if they were above or below 
this border, respectively. 

To identify and quantify inhibitory long-range projections from HVAs 
to V1 (Extended Data Fig. 7h-l), we injected an AAVretro.CAG.Flex.tdTo- 
mato in V1 of GADcre mice. The mice were euthanized approximately 
three weeks later. The borders between V1 and the HVAs were defined on 
the basis of the DAPI staining using the thickness of L4. On the basis of 
these borders anda mouse atlas", we defined the location and identity 
of HVAs. To quantify the number of inhibitory neurons in HVAs project- 
ing to V1, we counted the tdTomato-positive cell bodies in the coronal 
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slice that contained the centre of the area. This underestimates the 
difference in the number of projection neurons between V1 and HVAs. 


Data analysis 
All data were analysed using custom-written code in MATLAB. 


Two-photon calcium imaging. We analysed two-photon calcium 
imaging data as described previously*. In brief, data were full-frame 
registered using custom-written software (https://sourceforge.net/ 
projects/iris-scanning/). We selected the neurons semi-manually, on 
the basis of mean and maximum projection images. We calculated the 
raw fluorescence traces as the average fluorescence of all pixels withina 
selected region of interest for each frame. Fluorescence changes (AF/F) 
were calculated as described elsewhere®. All stimulus evoked responses 
were baseline-subtracted (1s pre-stimulus interval). 


Extracellular recordings. We determined single-unit firing using Kilo- 
Sort and Phy (https://github.com/cortex-lab/KiloSort). We determined 
the spike times with 1-ms resolution. Inhibitory units were defined as 
units for which the firing rate significantly increased (P< 0.05) during 
optogenetic stimulation in the absence of a visual stimulus—that is, 
during the pre-visual-stimulus baseline. All stimulus-evoked responses 
were baseline-subtracted (0.5-s pre-stimulus interval). 


Response amplitude. The response amplitude to a stimulus was 
computed as the average response over the duration of the stimulus 
presentation (excluding the first 0.5 s of each trial for two-photon ex- 
periments owing to the delay and slow rise of calcium indicators). Re- 
sponses were normalized by the maximum response over the relevant 
stimulus parameter space and then averaged over neurons or units. We 
defined significant responses as responses that exceeded a z-score of 
3.29 (corresponding to P< 10°) or 5.33 (corresponding to P< 107; for 
two-photon experiments in L4). 


Receptive field mapping. To estimate the centre of the receptive field, 
we fitted the responses to patches of gratings with a two-dimensional 
Gaussian. We excluded neurons if they did not have at least one sig- 
nificant trial-averaged response within 10° of their estimated centres 
(or the closest data point if no stimulus was located within 10°). For 
the comparison of the average receptive field maps to classical and 
inverse stimuli (Figs. 1, 2, Extended Data Figs. 4, 5), we included only 
neurons with at least one significant average response to a classical 
and an inverse stimulus at any location. To compare regular and fine 
receptive field mapping (Extended Data Fig. 4), neurons were included 
only ifthey responded to both fine and regular grid stimuli and if their 
estimated receptive field centre (of the regular grid) was within the 
surface covered by the fine mapping stimuli (see smaller dashed rec- 
tangle in Extended Data Fig. 4a). To illustrate the average receptive 
fields (heat maps in Figs. 1, 2, Extended Data Figs. 4,5), we used a spline 
interpolation and smoothed the overall average with a two-dimensional 
Gaussian filter (10°). We excluded neurons from further analysis (for 
example, size tuning) if the estimated centres of their ffRFs were not 
within 10° of the centres of the stimuli presented to establish size tun- 
ing, orientation tuning and related properties. 


Size tuning. We fitted the data to an integral over a difference of Gauss- 
ians. This fit was used to estimate the sizes of the ffRF and foRF of the 
neurons. We approximated the size of the ffRF by the size of the patch 
of gratings evoking the largest response (size-tuning fits were bound 
to the interval 0.1-90.1°). We excluded neurons from further analysis 
if they did not respond to at least one classical stimulus of any size. To 
compare size tuning with sharp and blurred edges, neurons had to 
respond to at least one classical stimulus of any size for both stimulus 
types (sharp and blurred) (Extended Data Fig. 1). Surround-suppressed 
neurons were defined as neurons in which the response to a classical 


stimulus of any size was significantly larger than that to the largest 
classical stimulus tested (Extended Data Fig. 5). We calculated the sup- 
pression index as the average response over the two largest stimuli 
presented divided by the maximum response (Extended Data Fig. 8c). 
The same sizes were used to calculate the suppression index during 
HVA silencing. 


Defining inverse-tuned neurons. Neurons were defined as 
inverse-tuned if they significantly responded to at least one classical 
and one inverse stimulus and if their response to at least one inverse 
stimulus of any size centred on their ffRF was significantly larger than 
that to a full-field stimulus (or approximated by the response to the 
largest classical or smallest inverse stimulus presented). 


Inverse-tuning index. We defined the ITI as: 


Riny~ Reta 0.5 


MI oy ((Riny ~ Rep) + (Reta ~ Ree) i 


in which R,,, is the maximum response to inverse stimuli, R.,, is the 
maximum response to classical stimuli and R,, is the response to a 
full-field stimulus. 


Orientation tuning. We fitted a circular sum of Gaussians with a peak 
offset of 180° and equal tuning width (full width at half maximum of 
the Gaussian fit). We calculated orientation selectivity index (OSI) and 
direction selectivity index (DSI) as described elsewhere”. Classical 
and inverse stimuli were presented at a fixed stimulus diameter (10°, 
15° or 20°). Neurons were excluded from this analysis (Extended Data 
Fig. 3b-g) if their classical and inverse preferred sizes were not within 
10° of the presented stimulus size. 


Contrast tuning. Classical and inverse stimuli were presented at a fixed 
stimulus diameter (10°, 15° or 20°) and at one orientation. Neurons 
were excluded from this analysis (Extended Data Fig. 3h) if their clas- 
sical and inverse preferred sizes were not within 10° of the presented 
stimulus size. Moreover, we excluded neurons if their OSIs were >0.3 
and if their orientation preference was not within 45° of the presented 
stimulus orientation. Thatis, we excluded neurons that were strongly 
orientation-tuned to the orthogonal orientation. 


Response dynamics. To estimate the response delay, rise time and 
onset slope for classical and inverse stimuli, we binned the spike times 
in bins of 10 ms and then median-filtered (SO ms) the average traces. We 
defined the response delay as the first data point after stimulus onset 
that crossed az-score threshold of 5.33 (corresponding to P< 107’). Fur- 
ther, we defined the rise time as the interval between the response onset 
(as estimated for the response delay) and the first time point crossing 
75% of the maximum response during stimulus presentation (changing 
this arbitrary value to 50% or 100% did not affect the results). Finally, we 
estimated the response onset slope as the fitted slope to the response 
during the initial rise time. We excluded units for which the responses 
did not exceed the response threshold defined above. Furthermore, 
for the population responding to the classical stimulus (Fig. 3g), units 
were excluded if their preferred classical size was larger than the pre- 
sented stimulus size (+10°). For the inverse-tuned population (Fig. 3g), 
units were excluded if their preferred inverse size was smaller than the 
presented size (+10°). For the inverse-tuned subpopulation of units 
responding to both (Fig. 3c-f), both classical and inverse sizes were 
required to be within 10° of the presented stimulus size. 


Awake and anaesthetized conditions. Neurons were included in 
this analysis on the basis of their awake responses (Fig. 4, Extended 
Data Fig. 6). However, to ensure that the stimuli were also centred on 
the receptive fields under anaesthesia, neurons were excluded if the 


estimated centres of their ffRFs under anaesthesia were not within 10° 
of the centres of the anaesthetized size-tuning stimuli presented. To 
estimate the peak response of aneuron under anaesthesia, we used the 
same size as in the awake condition (410°). 


Size tuning of (non-centred) LM boutons to stimuli centred on their 
putative V1 targets. Size-tuning stimuli were presented at a location 
such that the population-averaged centre of the V1 receptive fields was 
within 10° (Extended Data Fig. 10f, left). LM boutons were excluded from 
this analysis if they did not respond to any size-tuning stimulus of any 
size (classical or inverse) and if their estimated centres of their ffRFs 
were within 10° of the centres of the presented size stimuli (Extended 
Data Fig. 10h). Hence, only putative offset boutons were included. Ad- 
ditionally, for Fig. Si, boutons needed to respond to aninverse stimulus 
of any size (stimulus was not centred onthe boutons’ receptive fields). 


Intrinsic optical imaging maps. We calculated the temporal phase of 
the Fourier component at the frequency of the bar presentation. This 
gave us the complete extent of V1. For locating HVAs, we cross-checked 
the Fourier maps with those obtained from the responses to patches of 
gratings at different retinotopic locations and confirmed them using 
standard maps in the literature. 


Modulation index. We calculated the modulation index as the differ- 
ence between the activity during the optogenetic condition and the 
activity during the control condition, divided by the sum of the two. 


Inclusion criteria. For significant thresholds and other details, see 
subsections within the ‘Data analysis’ section. 

Figure 1b: As mentioned in ‘Receptive field mapping’, we estimated 
the centre of the receptive field by fitting the responses to patches 
of gratings presented along a grid with a two-dimensional Gaussian. 
Neurons were included if they significantly responded to patches of 
gratings at any location within 10° of their estimated centres, and they 
significantly responded to at least one inverse stimulus at any location. 

Figure 1c: We estimated the centre of the receptive field by fitting 
the responses to patches of gratings presented along a grid witha 
two-dimensional Gaussian. Neurons were included if they significantly 
responded to patches of gratings at any location within 10° of their 
estimated centres, their estimated centres were within 10° of the centre 
of the size-tuning stimuli, and they significantly responded to at least 
one classical size-tuning stimulus. 

Figure le, f: Same criteria as for Fig. 1b, c, respectively. 

Figure 2: Receptive field maps and size-tuning functions, same cri- 
teria as for Fig. 1b, c, respectively. 

Figure 3b-f: We estimated the centre of the receptive field by fit- 
ting the responses to patches of gratings presented along a grid with 
a two-dimensional Gaussian. Units were included if they significantly 
responded to patches of gratings at any location within 10° of their esti- 
mated centres, their estimated centres were within 10° of the centre of 
both the classical and inverse stimuli presented to assess the response 
dynamics (response dynamics stimuli), they were inverse-tuned, both 
their classical and inverse preferred sizes were within 10° of the size of 
the response dynamics stimuli, and they significantly responded to 
both classical and inverse response dynamics stimuli. 

Figure 3g: Units were included for which the criteria used for Fig. 3b-f 
apply for either the classical or the inverse stimulus, but not necessarily 
for both. For classical stimuli: we estimated the centre of the recep- 
tive field by fitting the responses to patches of gratings presented 
along a grid with a two-dimensional Gaussian. Units were included 
if they significantly responded to patches of gratings at any location 
within 10° of their estimated centres, their estimated centres were 
within 10° of the centre of the classical stimuli presented to assess the 
response dynamics (classical response dynamics stimuli), their classi- 
cal preferred sizes were within 10° or less than the size of the classical 


response dynamics stimuli, and they significantly responded to the 
classical response dynamics stimuli. For inverse stimuli: we estimated 
the centre of the receptive field by fitting the responses to patches of 
gratings presented along a grid with a two-dimensional Gaussian. Units 
were included if they significantly responded to patches of gratings 
at any location within 10° of their estimated centres, their estimated 
centres were within 10° of the centre of the inverse response dynamics 
stimuli, their inverse preferred sizes were within 10° or more than the 
size of the inverse response dynamics stimuli, and they significantly 
responded to the inverse response dynamics stimuli. 

Figure 4: We estimated the centre of the receptive field by fitting 
the responses to patches of gratings presented along a grid witha 
two-dimensional Gaussian. Neurons were included if they significantly 
responded to patches of gratings at any location within 10° of their 
estimated centres (awake and anaesthetized), their estimated cen- 
tres were within 10° of the centre of the size-tuning stimuli (awake and 
anaesthetized), they significantly responded to at least one classical 
size-tuning stimulus (awake only) and they were inverse-tuned. 

Figure 5c—e: We estimated the centre of the receptive field by fit- 
ting the responses to patches of gratings presented along a grid with 
a two-dimensional Gaussian. Units were included if they significantly 
responded to patches of gratings at any location within 10° of their 
estimated centres, their estimated centres were within 10° of the centre 
of the size-tuning stimuli, they significantly responded to at least one 
classical size-tuning stimulus, and they were inverse-tuned. 

Figure 5g: Same criteria as for Fig. Ic. 

Figure 5i: We estimated the centre of the receptive field by fitting 
the responses to patches of gratings presented along a grid witha 
two-dimensional Gaussian. Boutons were included if they did not sig- 
nificantly respond to patches of gratings at any location within 10° of 
their estimated centres or if their estimated centres were not within 
10° of the centre of the size-tuning stimuli, and if they significantly 
responded to at least one inverse size-tuning stimulus. 


Statistics 

We used Wilcoxon rank-sum tests for independent group com- 
parisons, Wilcoxon signed-rank tests for paired tests and Student’s 
t-tests for asingle group analysis. No statistical methods were used to 
pre-determine sample sizes, but our sample sizes were similar to those 
used in previous publications. Allocation into experimental groups 
was not randomized. Data collection and analysis were not performed 
blind to the experimental conditions. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


Datasets supporting the findings of this paper are available from the 
corresponding authors upon reasonable request. 
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Custom code is available from the corresponding authors upon rea- 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Robust responses to inverse stimuli with blurred 
edges. a, Experimental configuration. b, Top, schematics of stimuli used for 
size-tuning functions. Bottom, population-averaged size tuning of classical 
and inverse stimuli with sharp edges (left) and blurred edges (right) (Methods). 
Here and inall other figures, black and red traces are responses to classical and 
inverse stimuli, respectively, and shaded areas are periods of stimulus 
presentation. Solid lines are fits to the data (Methods). Triangles above 
size-tuning functions indicate the median preferred size for each condition. 
The inset show the maximum responses, with horizontal lines indicating the 
medians. Two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank test were used to compare the 
maximum responses for classical and inverse stimuli under each condition; 
sharp edge, ***P=2.0 x 10°; blurred edge, ***P=4.5 x 10°; 773 neurons in4 
mice. Data are mean (traces or data points) + s.e.m. (shading or error bars). Here 
and inall other figures, error bars are present but are sometimes smaller than 
symbols. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | IIlustration of classical and inverse-tuned neurons. 
a, Classical(-only) neuron. Left, the response of aneuron probed with classical 
stimuli (black) increases with the size of the stimulus until it peaks at the 
preferred size of the neuron (top horizontal dotted line). The response then 
decreases owing to surround suppression (maximum suppressed level 
indicated by the lower dotted horizontal line). The response of the same 
neuron probed with inverse stimuli (red) starts at the maximally surround 
suppressed activity level (an inverse stimulus witha size of 0° is a full-field 
grating) and then decreases as the diameter of the grey patch increases, 
consistent with visual stimulation being progressively removed from the 
classical ffRF. Right, schematic of the ffRF of aneuron surrounded byits 
classical suppressive zone. b, Inverse-tuned neuron. Left, the response of the 
neuron probed with inverse stimuli (red) starts, as for the classical-only neuron, 
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at the maximally surround suppressed activity level but then increases until it 
reaches the preferred inverse stimulus size of the neuron and decreases with 
larger diameters of the grey patch, consistent with visual stimulation being 
progressively removed from the fbRF. Right, schematic of the ffRF ofaneuron 
surrounded by its fbRF.c, Four example stimuli: Two classical stimuli (1 and 2 of 
sizesx and y, respectively) and two inverse stimuli (3 and 4, also of sizesx andy, 
respectively). The inner dotted circle represents the outer border of the 
classical ffRF. The outer dotted circle represents the outer border of the 
suppressive region and, for inverse-tuned neurons, also the outer border of the 
fbRF. The response amplitudes to the four example stimuli (1to 4) ina 
classical-only neuron and inan inverse-tuned neuron are marked inaandb, 
respectively, at the intersection between the green vertical lines (stimulus size) 


and the size-tuning functions. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Classical and inverse tuning properties in L2/3 
excitatory neurons. a, Scatter plot of the peak responses of L2/3 excitatory 
neurons to classical and inverse stimuli (maximum responses to size-tuning 
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curves in Fig. 1c). Classical and inverse median, 0.25 and 0.30 AF/F, respectively. 


Two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank test; P=7.7 x10; same excitatory L2/3 
neuronsas in Fig. 1c; 1,190 neurons in 9 mice. b, Top, schematic of stimuli 
presented at different orientations to map the classical and inverse orientation 
preferences. We tested 8 orientations at intervals of 45° at the neuron’s 
preferred stimulus size and location using either a classical or aninverse 
stimulus. Bottom, calcium responses of two example neurons in V1 for 
different orientations using classical and inverse stimuli.c, Population- 
averaged tuning curve for inverse-tuned L2/3 excitatory neurons in response 
to classical and inverse stimuli. The preferred orientations of eachneuron 
(independently for classical and inverse stimuli) were aligned to 0° and its 
activity was normalized to its maximum response (367 neurons in 4 mice). Solid 
lines are fits to the data (Methods). d, Tuning widths of orientation tuning 
curves obtained with classical stimuli compared with those obtained with 
inverse stimuli. For each neuron, tuning width was defined as the full width at 
half maximum (FWHM) of the fitted tuning curve. Two-sided Wilcoxon 
signed-rank test; P=1.8 x 10; same neurons asinc. Green symbols represent 
the example neurons shown in b. e, Same as d but for orientation selectivity 
indices. The horizontal and vertical lines at 0.3 delimit the 
orientation-selective population. Two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank test; 
P=7.0 x10"; same neuronsasinc.f, Sameas d, e but for direction selectivity 
indices. Two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank test; P=0.46; same neurons as inc. 
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g, Distribution of orientation offsets. For orientation-selective neurons only 
(see e, with both OSIs = 0.3), an orientation offset was computed, defined as the 
absolute difference in orientation between the preferred orientation ofa 
neuron for aclassical and an inverse stimulus. h, Contrast response map. 
Classical and inverse stimuli were presented simultaneously, and different 
combinations of contrasts were tested. The contrast heat map was obtained by 
averaging normalized activity of inverse-tuned L2/3 excitatory neurons (86 
neurons in4 mice). Data are mean (traces or data points) +s.e.m. (shading or 
error bars). i, Scatter plot of the peak responses of L4 excitatory neurons to 
classical and inverse stimuli (maximum responses to size-tuning curves in 

Fig. 1f). Classical and inverse median, 2.2 and 0.41 AF/F, respectively. Two-sided 
Wilcoxon signed-rank test; P=2.5 x 10’; same L4 neurons as in Fig. 1f; 35 
neurons in 6 mice.j, Scatter plot of the peak responses of PV neurons to 
classical and inverse stimuli (maximum responses to size-tuning curves in 

Fig. 2a). Classical and inverse median, 0.40 and 0.48 AF/F, respectively. 
Two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank test; P= 0.021; same PV neuronsas in Fig. 2a, 
bottom; 60 neuronsin7 mice. k, Scatter plot of the peak responses of VIP 
neurons to classical and inverse stimuli (maximum responses to size-tuning 
curves in Fig. 2b). Classical and inverse median, 0.98 and 0.54 AF/F, 
respectively. Two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank test; P= 3.6 x 10~*; same VIP 
neuronsas in Fig. 2b, bottom; 74 neurons in 8 mice. I, Scatter plot of the peak 
responses of SOMneurons to classical and inverse stimuli (maximum 
responses to size-tuning curves in Fig. 2c). Classical and inverse median, 2.9 
and 1.5 AF/F, respectively. Two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank test; P=1.3 x 103; 
same SOM neuronsas in Fig. 2c, bottom; 179 neuronsin5 mice. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Inverse tuning is not duetolow mapping resolution. 
a, Top left, schematic of regular receptive field mapping. Stimulus diameter of 
20° witha grid spacing of 15°. Centre left, trial-averaged calcium responses 
from an example neuron for each stimulus location. Bottom left, 
population-averaged receptive field for responses to classical or inverse 
stimuli aligned to the centre of the ffRF (489 neurons in 4 mice). Right, same 
but for fine receptive field mapping. Stimulus diameter of 10° witha grid 
spacing of 5° (only for part of the visual space covered with the regular 
mapping, see dotted rectangle onthe left). b, Top, spatial offset of regular ffRF 
mapping compared to fine ffRF mapping (same 489 neuronsin 4 mice). The 
ffRF centre of each neuron estimated by the fine grid mapping is aligned at 
[0,0] and the localization of its estimated ffRF centre estimated by the regular 
gridis plotted with respect to the fine grid estimated centre. Bottom, 
distribution of distances between the centre of ffRF estimated by fine grid 
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mapping and the centre estimated by regular grid mapping (approximately 
90% of neurons havea distance between the two centres of less than 10°). 

The greensymbol represents the example neuron shownina. 

c, Population-averaged receptive field for responses to classical or inverse 
stimuli aligned to the centre of the ffRF and only for L2/3 neurons that 

had a preferred ffRF size of more than 15° (319 neurons in 9 mice). 

d, Population-averaged size-tuning functions for classical (black: L2/3 neurons 
with ffRF >15°, 335 neurons in 9 mice; grey: L4 neurons, 35 neurons in 6 mice) 
and inverse (red: L2/3 neurons with ffRF >15°, 335 neurons in 9 mice; orange: 

L4 neurons, 35 neurons in 6 mice) stimuli. Solid lines are fits to the data 
(Methods). The triangles above size-tuning functions indicate the median 
preferred size for each condition. Data are mean (traces or data points) +s.e.m. 
(shading or error bars). 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Responses toinverse stimuliin L5/6.a, Receptive field 
mapping of LS/6 units using classical and inverse stimuli. Top, experimental 
configuration. Electrophysiological recordings were obtained in awake mice. 
The silicon probe spanned all layers, including deep layers (see Methods for 
layer definition). Centre, receptive fields were mapped using classical and 
inverse stimuli. Bottom left, population-averaged ffRFs for L5/6 units. Bottom 
right, same for inverse stimuli, aligned relative to the centre of the ffRF 

(248 units in 20 mice). b, Population-averaged size tuning of L5/6 units using 
classical and inverse stimuli. Top, schematic of stimuli used for size-tuning 
functions. The classical and inverse stimuli were presented at the same 
location (within 10° of the estimated centre of the ffRF). Bottom, normalized 
size-tuning functions for classical and inverse stimuli. Solid lines are fits to the 
data (Methods). Triangles above size-tuning functions indicate the median 
preferred size for each condition. The inset shows maximum responses, with 
horizontal lines denoting the median values. Two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank 
test; ***P=1.1x 107+; 119 units in 20 mice. c, d, Sameasa, b but for asubset of 
L5/6 units defined both as surround-suppressed and inverse-tuned (as 
compared with b, in which all L5/6 units that responded toat least one classical 
stimulus size were included (Methods)); 22 units in 12 mice (c); Two-sided 
Wilcoxon signed-rank test; *P= 0.016; 24 units in12 mice (d). Dataare 

mean +s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 6| Effect of anaesthesia is more pronounced inHVAs. 

a, Experimental configuration for intrinsic imaging of Vland HVAs. To estimate 
the visual area locations and their retinotopic maps using intrinsic imaging, we 
presented a narrow white bar (5°) ona black background, slowly drifting (10° 
per second) in one of the cardinal directions (‘Fourier’). We calculated the 
temporal phase of the Fourier componentat the frequency of the bar 
presentation. This gave us the complete extent of V1. For locating HVAs, we 
cross-checked the Fourier maps with those obtained from the responses to 25° 
patches of gratings at different retinotopic locations (‘episodic’). b, Left, blood 
vessel pattern visible through the thinned skull. Centre, Fourier map of same 
field of view obtained witha vertical bar moving from nasal to temporal. Right, 
episodic map of the same field of view. c, Other example episodic maps. 

d, Experimental design to assess the effect of anaesthesia on Vland HVAs. The 
responses to classical stimuli of neurons in an HVA, the LM or PM, and V1 were 
recorded using two-photon calcium imaging. The experiment started in awake 
mice by imaging either an HVA or V1. After induction of anaesthesia, the same 
neurons were imaged again. To reduce the influence of variability in 
anaesthesia levels, the first imaged area under anaesthesia was imaged again at 


the end of the experiment. e, Peak responses in visual areas. Top left, example 
calcium response of aneuron located in PM and another neuron located in V1in 
an awake mouse (black) and responses of the same neurons inthe 
anaesthetized mouse (grey). Top right, trial-averaged peak response for the 
same neurons shown on the left for an awake (black) and anaesthetized (grey) 
mouse. Bottom, same fora different mouse but recorded in VlandtheLM. 

f, Population-averaged peak responses in awake and anaesthetized mice. Top, 
population-averaged peak responses in V1, the LM and PM for awake (black) 
and anaesthetized (grey) mice. Two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank test; V1, 
P=6.2x10 *°, 431neuronsin5 mice; LM, P=9.9 x 107”, 106 neurons in3 mice; 
PM, P=1.1x 107°; 55 neurons in2 mice. Bottom, population-averaged difference 
between normalized neuronal activity for the awake and the anaesthetized 
state. For each neuron, all responses were normalized by the peak activity in 
the awake state before computing the differences. Two-sided Wilcoxon 
rank-sum test; V1, 431 neurons in5 mice; LM, 106 neurons in3 mice; PM, 55 
neurons in 2 mice. Comparison of V1and LM (V1-LM), ***P=1.2 x10; VI-PM, 
***P= 9,0 x 103; LM-PM, NS: P= 0.48. Data are mean (traces or data points) 
+s.e.m. (Shading or error bars). 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 7 | Strong silencing by spatially restricted excitation of 
local inhibitory units. a, Experimental configuration. A silicon probe was 
inserted in V1, spanning all cortical layers, in mice expressing 
channelrhodopsin 2 in inhibitory neurons (VGAT-ChR2). To assess the strength 
of inhibition of excitatory units when using the laser scanning technique 

(Fig. 5, Methods), the V1 recording site as well as seven other locations were 
scanned at 125 Hz. b, Raster plot of example excitatory unit in L5/6 in response 
to classical and inverse stimuli of 15° diameter under control conditions 

(30 trials each) and during silencing of V1 (blue; V1sil.). Black and blue 
horizontal lines are periods of stimulus presentation and V1 silencing, 
respectively. Classical and inverse stimuli were presented in random order; 
trials with V1 silencing were randomized as well but are separated here for 
clarity. c, Reduction in firing of excitatory units. The reduction in firing was 
measured as 1- the ratio between the optogenetic condition and the control 
condition. Silencing reached nearly 100% for both responses to classical and 
inverse stimuli, and for the baseline activity (26 units in10 mice). 

d, Experimental configuration. To assess the effect of distance onthe 
optogenetic stimulation of inhibitory units at the recording site, two medial 
and two lateral locations at 400 pm and 800 pm fromthe V1 recording site were 
targeted for laser stimulation while recording in V1. e, Modulation of the 
baseline of inhibitory units. The modulation index was defined as the 
difference between the activity during the optogenetic and the control 
condition divided by the sum of the two. The modulation index was high at the 
recording site (at O um) and quickly dropped with distance (grey bars; 
two-sided Student’s f-test; 0 ym, ***P=2.0 x 107; 400 pm, NS: P= 0.26; 800 pm, 
NS: P= 0.51; 16 units in 8 mice). As acomparison, the distance of the HVAs from 
the recording site is plotted on the same axis (black dots, right y-axis; 21 
recording sites, 12 mice), suggesting that when pointing the laser at HVAs, 
direct activation of inhibitory neurons at the V1 recording site is unlikely. 

f, Experimental configurations. To assess the effect of the laser stimulation 


of HVAs oninhibitory units at the recording site, all 8 (top) or individual HVAs 
(bottom) were targeted for laser stimulation while recording in V1 (same 
configurations as during the experiments in Fig. 5 and Extended Data Figs. 8, 9). 
g, Modulation of the baseline of inhibitory units. The modulation indices were 
either negative or not significantly different from zero, indicating that the laser 
stimulation was unlikely to directly activate inhibitory neurons at the V1 
recording site. Two-sided Student’s t-test; HVA, *P= 0.045; 16 unitsin 8 mice; M, 
NS, P=0.16; 5 units in 4 mice; PM, NS, P=0.24; 16 units in 8 mice; AM, NS: P=0.11; 
16 units in 8 mice; RL, NS: P=0.46;5 units in 4 mice; AL, NS: P=0.051;16 unitsin 
8 mice; LM, NS: P=0.064; 16 units in 8 mice; LI, *P= 0.015; 5 units in 4 mice; P, 
*P=0.010;5 units in 4 mice. h, Estimating the number of inhibitory neuronsin 
HVA that project to V1. i, Methodology. A retrograde virus, AAVretro.CAG. 
Flex.tdTomato, was injected in V1 of GADcre mice to label glutamic acid 
decarboxylase (GAD)-expressing neurons projecting to the site of injection. 

j, Left, outlines of the cortical section where the confocal images shown onthe 
right were acquired. The location of the imaged area is further indicated by the 
dotted square depicted on the outline. The rostro-caudal distance to bregma is 
indicated below the outline. Right, average intensity projection. Top right, 
DAPI staining highlights the higher density of neurons in L4 in V1 used to define 
V1 borders (white lines). Bottom right, the fluorescence of tdTomato reveals 
numerous cell bodies in V1 around the site of injection and even more distal in 
L1.k, Same as inj but only for the tdTomato fluorescence and for all HVAs 
targeted for laser stimulation in Fig. 5 and Extended Data Figs. 8, 9. White lines 
delimit the boundaries of the area. 1, Quantification of tdTomato-positive 
neuronsat the centre of the area. The number of tdTomato-positive neurons 
were counted in the section containing the centre of the investigated area. 
‘HVAs’ represents the sum of tdTomato-positive neurons in all HVAs. Note the 
sparse inhibitory projections from HVAs to V1 but the abundance of local 
inhibitory projections within V1 (3 mice). Dataare mean+s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8| Silencing higher visual areas reduces surround 
suppression in V1. a, Experimental configuration. A laser beamis scanned 
over HVAs around V1 for optogenetic silencing while recording in V1. 

b, Size-tuning function of an example unit (baseline subtracted firing rates) to 
classical stimuli with (blue) or without (black) HVA silencing. Note the relief of 
surround suppression at larger stimulus sizes upon silencing HVAs. c, Scatter 
plot of the classical suppression index with or without silencing of HVAs 
(Methods). Two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank test; P= 0.033; 34 units in12 mice. 
Closed and opensymbols are units from L2/3 and LS/6, respectively. The green 
symbol represents the example unit shown in b. Data are mean +s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Silencing individual higher visual areas 
differentially affects responses to classical and inverse stimuli. 

a, Schematic of results and experimental configuration. Individual HVAs are 
targeted for optogenetic silencing while recording in V1. b, Difference in firing 
rates (baseline-subtracted and normalized) between control conditions and 
individual HVA silencing for classical and inverse stimuli. Two-sided Wilcoxon 
signed-rank test; M, NS: P=0.18; 22 units in 5 mice; PM, NS: P= 0.46; 42 unitsin 
12 mice; AM, NS: P= 0.88; 42 units in12 mice; RL, NS: P=0.81; 22 units in5 mice; 
AL, NS: P=0.20; 42 units in12 mice; LM, *P= 0.013; 42 units in12 mice; LI, NS: 
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P=0.51;22 units in 5 mice; P, *P= 0.020; 22 units in 5 mice. c, Scatter plot of the 
modulation indices of individual HVA silencing for responses to classical and 
inverse stimuli (Methods). Closed and opensymbols are units from L2/3 and 
L5/6, respectively. Two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank test; M, P= 0.033; 22 units 
in5 mice; PM, P=0.50; 42 units in12 mice; AM, P=0.47; 42 units in12 mice; RL, 
P=0.14;22 units in5 mice; AL, P=0.19; 42 units in12 mice; LM, P= 0.017; 42 units 
in12 mice; LI, P= 0.067; 22 units in 5 mice; P, P= 0.039; 22 units in5 mice. For the 
visual stimulus parameters used here, the LM showed the strongest effectin 
preferentially reducing responses to inverse stimuli. Data are mean+s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10| See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 10| Dual-colour imaging of LM boutons and their 
putative V1 targets. a, Left, experimental configuration. To localize V1 and the 
LM, weused intrinsic optical imaging (Methods). Right, response maptoa 
nasal (magenta) and temporal patch of gratings (green). White lines represent 
area borders. b, Left, blood vessel pattern overlaid with area borders defined 
by the intrinsic map (black lines). The red-shifted calcium indicator RGECOla 
was injected in V1and GCaMPé6f was injected in LM. Right, fluorescence of 
calcium indicatorsin Vland the LM. The black square delimits the example 
imaging site showninc. Thescale is the same as ina.c, Left, the responses of LM 
boutons and of V1cell bodies were recorded within the same cortical location. 
Centre, example imaging site of V1 cell bodies recorded 190 pm belowthe 
surface. The white square delimits the example imaging site shown on the 
right. Right, example imaging site of LM boutons in V1 recorded 110 pm below 
the surface. The white circles indicate the location of the example boutons in 
dande.d, Top, schematic of receptive field mapping. Left, trial-averaged 
calcium responses from an example LM boutonaligned to its putative V1 
target. Right, same but from an example bouton that is retinotopically offset 
with respect to its putative V1 target. e, Top, schematic of stimuli used for 
size-tuning functions. Left, right, trial-averaged calcium responses from the 
same example neuronsasind. f, Left, distance of population-averaged 
receptive field centre of V1neurons from the centre of size-tuning stimuli 

(20 sitesin 5 mice). Right, same for LM boutons. All average V1 receptive-field 
centres are located within 10° and average LM receptive field centres are more 
spread with larger standard deviations. g, Retinotopic spread measured as 
cumulative distance from population-averaged receptive-field centre. 


The ffRF centres of LM boutons (solid green line) were more retinotopically 
spread than V1 neurons measured over the same cortical surface (solid black 
line) or measured over approximately six times the surface of the LM bouton 
site (dotted black line). Two-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test; LM-V1same 
surface, ***P=1.2 x 10°; LM-V16 x surface, ***P=3.1*107*; LM, 311 boutons in 

5 mice; V1same surface, 530 neurons in5 mice; V1 6 x surface, 2,352 neuronsin 
5 mice. h, Population-averaged size-tuning function of LM boutons (711 boutons 
in5 mice) that are not retinotopically aligned with their V1 target. Both classical 
and inverse stimuli were presented at the ffRF location of their putative V1 
targets (Methods) and not at the ffRF location of the imaged LM boutons. Solid 
lines are fits to the data (Methods). Triangles indicate the median preferred 
size. The insets display the maximum responses and horizontal lines denote 
the medians. Two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank test; ***P=1.4 x 10“; 711 neurons 
in5 mice. Dataare mean+s.e.m. i, Experimental configuration for two-photon 
calcium imaging in L2/3 neurons of the LM (green symbols) while presenting 
classical and inverse stimuli.j, Population-averaged size-tuning functions for 
classical and inverse stimuli. Solid lines are fits to the data (Methods). Triangles 
indicate the median preferred size. The insets display the maximum responses 
and horizontal lines denote the medians. Two-sided Wilcoxon signed-rank test; 
***P = 4,7 x 101°; 115 neuronsin3 mice. Dataare mean +s.e.m. k, Distribution of 
ITIs of LM (black) and V1 neurons (grey; same neurons as in Fig. 1c). Triangles 
above the distribution indicate medians. Two-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test; 
***P= 7.9 x 10; 115 neurons in3 mice and 1,190 neurons in 9 mice for the LM and 
V1, respectively. 
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Gad2-IRES-cre (GAD2tm2(cre)Zjh ; JAX:010802) x Ai14 (Gt(ROSA)26Sortm14(CAG-tdTomato)Hze; JAX:007914) for imaging of 
layer 2/3 (L2/3) excitatory neurons (9 mice; Fig. la-c and 4, Extended Data Fig. 1, 3, and 4); Emx1-IRES-cre (Emx1tm1(cre)Krj ; 
JAX:005628) for imaging L2/3 excitatory neurons and axons from LM (5 mice; Fig. 5f-i, and Extended Data Fig. 10a-h); Gad2-IRES- 
cre (GAD2tm2(cre)Zjh ; JAX:010802) for imaging L2/3 neurons and labelling inhibitory projections (8 mice; Extended Data Fig. 6, 
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inhibitory neurons (VIP; 8 mice; Fig. 2c); Sst-IRES-cre (Ssttm2.1(cre)Zjh; JAX:028864) x Ai14 (Gt(ROSA)26Sortm14(CAG- 
tdTomato)Hze; JAX:007914) for imaging of L2/3 somatostatin-expressing inhibitory neurons (SOM; 5 mice; Fig. 2d); Scnn1a-Tg3- 
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and Extended Data Fig. 4d); and VGAT-ChR2-EYFP (Tg(Slc32a1-COP4*H134R/EYFP)8Gfng/J; JAX:014548) for electrophysiology 
and optogenetic inhibition experiments (20 mice; Fig. 3 and 5a-e, Extended Data Fig. 5, 7a-g, 8, and 9). The mice were housed on 
a reverse light cycle (light/dark cycle: 12/12 hrs). At the start of the experiments, all mice were between 2 and 9 months old. 
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Xuan Zhang’, Yuanchao Xue”, Roy Maimon’®, Steven F. Dowdy’, Neal K. Devaraj*, 
Zhuan Zhou”, William C. Mobley®, Don W. Cleveland"® & Xiang-Dong Fu’’”™ 


Parkinson’s disease is characterized by loss of dopamine neurons in the substantia 
nigra’. Similar to other major neurodegenerative disorders, there are no 
disease-modifying treatments for Parkinson’s disease. While most treatment 
strategies aim to prevent neuronal loss or protect vulnerable neuronal circuits, a 
potential alternative is to replace lost neurons to reconstruct disrupted circuits”. Here 
we report an efficient one-step conversion of isolated mouse and human astrocytes to 
functional neurons by depleting the RNA-binding protein PTB (also known as PTBPI). 


Applying this approach to the mouse brain, we demonstrate progressive conversion 
of astrocytes to new neurons that innervate into and repopulate endogenous neural 
circuits. Astrocytes from different brain regions are converted to different neuronal 
subtypes. Using a chemically induced model of Parkinson’s disease in mouse, we show 
conversion of midbrain astrocytes to dopaminergic neurons, which provide axons to 
reconstruct the nigrostriatal circuit. Notably, re-innervation of striatum is 
accompanied by restoration of dopamine levels and rescue of motor deficits. A similar 
reversal of disease phenotype is also accomplished by converting astrocytes to 
neurons using antisense oligonucleotides to transiently suppress PTB. These findings 
identify a potentially powerful and clinically feasible approach to treating 
neurodegeneration by replacing lost neurons. 


Regenerative medicine holds great promise for treatment of disorders 
that feature loss of cells®. Given the plasticity of certain somatic cells’, 
transdifferentiation approaches for switching cell fate in situ-thereby 
avoiding immune recognition—have gained momentum’. Inthe mouse 
brain, glial cell plasticity’ has been leveraged to generate new neurons 
that lead to behavioural benefits in disease models®’. However, there 
is limited evidence for transdifferentiated cells replacing lost neurons 
to reconstitute an endogenous neuronal circuit®. 

Most in vivo reprogramming relies on using lineage-specific tran- 
scription factors. We recently identified roles for the RNA-binding 
protein PTB and its neuronal analogue nPTB in controlling neuronal 
induction and maturation and demonstrated efficient conversion of 
mouse and human fibroblasts to functional neurons by sequential 
depletion of these RNA-binding proteins™”°. Notably, sequential down- 
regulation of PTB and nPTB occurs naturally during neurogenesis”, 
and once triggered, both PTB- and nPTB-regulated gene expression 
loops become self-reinforcing”. 

In this study, we investigate this strategy to directly convert astro- 
cytes to dopaminergic (DA) neurons in the substantia nigra. Using a 
chemically induced model of Parkinson’s disease in mouse, we show 
that dopamine neurons induced by PTB depletion potently restore 


striatal dopamine, reconstitute the nigrostriatal circuit, and reverse 
Parkinson’s disease-like motor phenotypes. Given the emerging power 
of antisense oligonucleotides (ASOs) in modulating brain disorders”, 
we also provide evidence for the use of ASOs directed against PTBP1 
(the gene that encodes PTB) as a feasible, single-step strategy for 
treating Parkinson’s disease and perhaps other neurodegenerative 
diseases. 


PTB- and nPTB-regulated loops in astrocytes 


Astrocytes offer several advantages for in vivo reprogramming inthe 
brain. These non-neuronal cells are abundant, proliferate upon injury, 
and are highly plastic with regards to cell fate’. As previously estab- 
lished in fibroblasts*’°, PTB suppresses a neuronal induction loop in 
which the microRNA miR-124 inhibits the transcriptional repressor 
REST that suppresses many neuronal genes, including miR-124 (Fig. 1a, 
loop 1). Downregulation of PTB induces expression of nPTB, which 
suppresses the transcription activator BRN2 and the microRNA miR-9, 
both of which are required for neuronal maturation (Fig. 1a, loop 2). By 
modulating both loops, sequential downregulation of PTB and nPTB 
generates functional neurons from human fibroblasts”. 
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Fig. 1| PTB knockdown induces neurogenesis in mouse and human 
astrocytes. a, PTB and nPTB-regulated loops critical for neuronal induction 
and maturation in fibroblasts, astrocytes and neurons. Bold text indicates 
increased expression level. The red box highlights similarity between 
fibroblasts and astrocytes inthe PTB-regulated loop; the blue box highlights 
similarity between astrocytes and neurons inthe nPTB-regulated loop. 

b, RT-qPCR of miR-124 and miR-9, normalized against U6 snRNA in mouse 
astrocytes, mouse embryonic fibroblasts (MEFs) and mouse neurons. 

c, Western blot and quantification of BRN2, normalized against B-actinin 
mouse astrocytes, MEFs and mouse neurons. Inb, c, dataare mean+s.e.m. 
(n=3 biological repeats); P-values by ANOVA with post hoc Tukey test. NS, not 
significant. d, e, Western blot (d) and quantification (e) of nPTB levels following 
PTB knockdown in mouse midbrain astrocytes. n=3 biological repeats. Data 
are mean+s.e.m. 


To investigate this cascade in the conversion of astrocytes to neurons, 
we used mouse astrocytes from the cerebral cortex and midbrain of 
postnatal day (P)4 to P5 pups” and human fetal cortical astrocytes 
from gestational week 19. These cells express the astrocyte markers 
GFAP and ALDHIL1, but not markers for neurons and other common 
non-neuronal cell types in the brain (Extended Data Fig. 1a). Similar 
to fibroblasts, analysis by quantitative PCR with reverse transcrip- 
tion (RT-qPCR) showed low levels of miR-124 inthe mouse and human 
astrocytes (Fig. 1b, Extended Data Fig. 1b). Unexpectedly, both miR-9 
and BRN2 were highly expressed in astrocytes (Fig. 1b, c, Extended Data 
Fig. 1c). We further confirmed these expression patterns in endogenous 
astrocytes and neurons (Extended Data Fig. 1d). Note that expression 
of REST is decreased, but not eliminated, in DA neurons marked by 
tyrosine hydrolase (TH), consistent with its requirement for sustaining 
the viability of mature neurons in the brain”. Thus, the PTB-regulated 
loop in astrocytes resembles the one in fibroblasts (Fig. 1a, red box), 
andthe nPTB-regulated loop in astrocytes resembles the onein neurons 
(Fig. 1a, blue box). We therefore proposed that nPTB induced by PTB 
knockdown would be immediately counteracted by miR-9 in astrocytes, 
as seen during neurogenesis from neural stem cells». Indeed, unlike 
human dermal fibroblasts, PTB-deficient astrocytes showed transient 
nPTB induction (Fig. Id, e, Extended Data Fig. le, f). These results sug- 
gest that astrocytes can be converted to neurons by PTB knockdown 
alone in both mice and humans. 


Efficient astrocyte conversion in vitro 


To demonstrate the functionality of converted neurons, we transduced 
mouse cortical astrocytes with a lentivirus expressing a small hairpin 
RNA (shRNA) against Ptbp1 (shPTB). After four weeks, 50 to 80% of 
shPTB-transduced cells showed neuronal morphology and stained 
positive for the pan-neuronal markers TUJ1 and MAP2, whereas trans- 
duction with control virus did not cause expression of these markers 
(Fig. 2a). RNA-sequencing (RNA-seq) analysis was performed before 
and after conversion (Supplementary Table 1) and compared to public 
gene expression profiles of astrocytes and neurons (Extended Data 
Fig. 2a). This showed a degree of heterogeneity between independent 
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Fig. 2| Conversion of astrocytes to functional neurons in vitro and in mouse 
brain. a, Left, cortical astrocytes, treated with shCtrl or shPTB lentivirus, were 
stained for TUJ1 (red) and MAP2 (green). Scale bar, 80 pm. Right, quantification 
ofthe numbers of cells stained with each marker (n=5 biological repeats). Data 
are mean +s.e.m. b, Electrophysiological recordings, showing repetitive action 
potentials (top left), large currents of voltage-dependent sodium and 
potassium channels (top right), and spontaneous postsynaptic currents after 
co-culture with rat astrocytes (bottom). Indicated in each panel is the number 
of cells that showed the recorded activity versus the total number of cells 
examined. c, Design of the AAV-shPTB vector. AAV-empty is the same but 
without shPTB. d, Schematic of the midbrain section used for immunochemical 
analysis in e-h. e, Gradual conversion of midbrain astrocytes to NeuN+ 
neurons. Representative images at three time points. Scale bar, 35 um. 

f, Number of RFP+ cells from e that show positive staining for NeuN (left), 

DDC (middle) and TH (right). n =3 biological repeats. Data are mean+s.e.m. 

g, Converted TH+ DAneurons marked by GIRK2 or calbindin. Scale bar, 20 um. 
Bottom right, results from three mice were quantified. Dataare mean+s.e.m. 
h, Electrophysiological recordings on brain slices, showing large currents from 
voltage-dependent sodium and potassium channels (top left), spontaneous 
postsynaptic currents (top right), repetitive action potentials (bottom left) 
and mature DA neuron-associated HCN channelactivities, which are 
specifically blocked with 2mM CsCl (bottom right). Indicated in each panelis 
the number of cells that showed the recorded activity versus the total number 
of cells examined. 


isolates of cortical or midbrain astrocytes, but bothisolates produced 
more homogeneous transcriptomes following conversion to neurons 
(Extended Data Fig. 2b, c). During conversion, typical astrocyte genes 
were suppressed, whereas neuronal genes were induced (Extended Data 
Fig. 2b, c). Notably, midbrain astrocytes gave rise to neurons expressing 
many DA neuron-specific genes (Extended Data Fig. 2d). 

Mouse and humanastrocyte-derived neurons were positive for NeuN 
and NSE, and most expressed markers of glutamatergic (VGlut1) or 
GABA (y-aminobutyric acid)-containing (GABAergic) neurons (GAD67) 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). Patch clamp recording six to eight weeks 
after conversion showed currents of voltage-gated sodium and potas- 
sium channels and repetitive action potential firing in neurons derived 
from both mouse and human astrocytes, and—by co-culturing the 
converted neurons with freshly isolated rat astrocytes—spontane- 
ous postsynaptic events of varying frequencies were also recorded 
(Fig. 2b, Extended Data Fig. 3c, d). Sequential addition of antagonists of 
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ionotropic glutamatergic receptors (NBQX and APV) and an antagonist 
of GABA, receptors (picrotoxin (PiTX)) blocked the signals, indicat- 
ing that the converted neurons respond to synaptic inputs from both 
glutamatergic and GABAergic neurons. No neuronal electrophysiologi- 
cal properties were detectable in astrocytes transduced with control 
virus (Extended Data Fig. 3e-h). These results demonstrate a one-step 
conversion to functional neurons by depletion of PTB. 


Generating new neurons in mouse brain 


We next attempted to directly reprogram astrocytes into neurons inthe 
mouse brain. We designed an adeno-associated virus (AAV; serotype 
2) vector to express ShPTB (AAV-shPTB) (Fig. 2c) and a corresponding 
empty vector lacking shPTB (AAV-empty) as control. To enable lineage 
tracing, 5’ to the shPTB hairpin, we placed a red fluorescent protein 
(RFP)-coding sequence that was initially silenced (by a loxP-Stop-loxP 
cassette) but activated in cells expressing Cre recombinase. Focusing on 
the substantia nigra of the midbrain where DA neurons reside (Fig. 2d), 
we found that RFP+ cells were almost completely absent 10 weeks after 
injecting either AAV-empty or AAV-shPTB in wild-type mice at 1to 2 
months of age, a developmental stage when astrocytes have already lost 
their neurosphere-generating potential in the midbrain”. By contrast, 
RFP was expressed in response to both AAVs in Gfap-cre transgenic 
mice expressing Cre recombinase from the astrocyte-specific Gfap 
promoter” (Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). 

Ten weeks after injection of AAV-empty into substantia nigra, most 
RFP+ cells were astrocytes, as indicated by typical astrocytic mor- 
phology and expression of the astrocyte markers $100b and ALDHIL1 
(Extended Data Fig. 4c), with no evidence for viral transduction in NG2 
cells (Extended Data Fig. 4d). We detected RFP in about 1% of NeuN+neu- 
rons (Extended Data Fig. 4e), demonstrating minimal Cre expression 
in endogenous neurons in young adult mice. By contrast, 3 weeks after 
AAV-shPTB injection, around 20% of RFP+ cells expressed NeuN; the 
percentage of RFP+NeuN+ cells more than tripled by 5 weeks; and by 10 
weeks around 80% of RFP+ cells were NeuN+GFAP- (Fig. 2e, f, Extended 
Data Fig. 4e). At this time point, most converted neurons also expressed 
multiple mature neuron markers (for example, MAP2, NSE and PSD95) 
(Extended Data Fig. 4f) and markers for glutamatergic (VGlut2) or 
GABAergic (GAD65) neurons (Extended Data Fig. 4g). These results 
demonstrate shPTB-mediated, time-dependent astrocyte-to-neuron 
conversion in the mouse midbrain. 


Progressive maturation of new DA neurons 


We next monitored the gradual appearance of DA neurons among 
RFP-labelled cells from 3 to 12 weeks after AAV-ShPTB injection in the 
midbrain (Fig. 2e, f). On the basis of staining with the DA neuron markers 
DOPA decarboxylase (DDC) and TH, we detected a progressive increase 
in the number of converted DA neurons, which reached 30-35% of 
RFP+ cells 12 weeks after injection (Fig. 2f, Extended Data Fig. Sa, b). 
All RFP+TH+ DA neurons were detected proximal to, but not distal 
from, the site of injection where endogenous TH+RPF- DA neurons 
reside (Extended Data Fig. 5c—e), indicating restricted astrocyte-to-DA 
neuron conversion within the dopamine domain. Converted neurons 
also expressed multiple DA neuron markers, suchas DAT, VMAT2, EN1, 
LMX1A and PITX3 (Extended Data Fig. 5f), with morphology similar to 
that of endogenous DA neurons (Extended Data Fig. 5g). A substantial 
population of RFP+ cells (about 22% of RFP+ cells) expressed TH and 
GIRK2 (a marker of A9 DA neurons and asubpopulation of A10 neurons), 
whereas a minor population (about 7% of RFP+ cells) expressed TH 
and calbindin-D28k (a marker of A10 DA neurons) (Fig. 2g), indicating 
that different subtypes of DA neurons were generated. Furthermore, 
SOX6-marked RFP+ DA neurons were confined to the substantia nigra 
and OTX2-marked RFP+ DA neurons were confined to the ventral teg- 
mental area (VTA); both types expressed acommon DA neuron marker, 
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Fig. 3 | Regional specificity in astrocyte-to-neuron conversion and axonal 
targeting. a, b, Induction of NeuN+ neurons in three brain regions, showing 
that TH+ neurons were detected only in the midbrain. Scale bar, 40 pm.n=3 
mice.c, d, Progressive targeting of RFP+ fibres to striatum over the course of 12 
weeks. Scale bar, 10 pm. RFP+ fibre density was determined by the sphere 
method and quantified (d) from images (c) at each time point. n = 3 biological 
repeats. e, Targeting of RFP+ fibres to multiple subregions around the 
striatum, particularly septal nuclei (sept) (left), but RFP+TH+ fibres are 
targeted mainly to CPuand NAc (right). Quantification was performed on 
images collected at week 12.n=3 mice. f, Evidence for synaptic connectionin 
CPu, as indicated in the magnified inset by colocalization of the presynaptic 
marker VMAT2 (arrowheads) and the postsynaptic marker PSD95 (arrows) on 
RFP+ fibres. Scale bar, 10 14m; magnified inset, 2 1m. g, Labelling of RFP+TH+ 
cells in substantia nigra with retrograde beads injected into striatum 90-100 
days after reprogramming (left). Arrowheads indicate converted cells, one of 
which was labelled by the beads; arrows show endogenous (TH+RFP-) DA 
neurons labelled by the beads. Scale bar, 20 tm. Inb, d, e, ANOVA with post hoc 
Tukey test; data are mean+s.e.m. NS, not significant. P-values are indicated. In 
f, g, three independently repeated experiments with similar results. 


ALDH1AI (Extended Data Fig. Sh—j). No RFP+TH+ cells were detected 
following injection with AAV-empty (Extended Data Fig. 5k). 

Patch clamp recordings of these converted neurons (illustrated in 
Extended Data Fig. 6a, b) showed typical voltage-dependent currents of 
sodium and potassium channels, repetitive action potential firing and 
spontaneous postsynaptic currents. We also recorded the activity of 
hyperpolarization-active and cyclic nucleotide-gated (HCN) channels 
that could be specifically blocked with CsCl (Fig. 2h) and relatively wider 
action potentials compared to those of GABAergic neurons (Extended 
Data Fig. 6c, d)—both characteristics of mature DA neurons*””. We 
recorded no HCN channel activities and rather infrequent firing of 
spontaneous action potentials at 6 weeks, and found HCN activities 
and increased firing of spontaneous action potentials in a fraction of 
RFP+TH+ DA neurons 12 weeks after injection (Extended Data Fig. 6e-g). 
These results demonstrate progressive functional maturation of new 
DA neurons within the dopaminergic neuron-containing domain of 
the midbrain. 


Regional specificity in neuronal conversion 


As controls for neuronal conversation in midbrain, we additionally 
injected AAV-shPTB into the cortex and striatum. While the overall 
conversion efficiency—based on RFP+NeuN+ cells—was similar in these 
three brain regions, RFP+TH+ DA neurons were detected mainly in the 
midbrain (Fig. 3a, b) and RFP+CTIP2+ or RFP+CUX1+ neurons were 
detected mostly in the cortex (Extended Data Fig. 6h). This apparent 
regional specificity agrees with the RNA-seq data showing that astro- 
cytes from different brain regions exhibited different gene expression 
programs”’. In our culture models, we treated cortical astrocytes with 
lentiviral shPTB, resulting in around 2% of cells becoming TH+ neurons, 
as additionally characterized by induction of the DA neuron-specific 
genes Slc6a3 and Foxa2 and positive staining for DAT, VMAT2, TH, 
LMX1A, PITX3 and DDC (Extended Data Fig. 7a—d). By contrast, cultured 
midbrain-derived astrocytes produced a fivefold higher proportion 
(around 10%) of TH+ neurons (Extended Data Fig. 7e-g). 

We found no evidence that conditioned medium from cultured mid- 
brain astrocytes enhanced the conversion of cortical astrocytes to TH+ 
neurons (Extended Data Fig. 8a, b), which prompted us to investigate 
other potential cell-autonomous contributions to the regional speci- 
ficity by performing RT-qPCR analysis on isolated cortical and mid- 
brain astrocytes. Relative to cortical astrocytes, midbrain astrocytes 
expressed higher basal levels of transcription factors enriched in DA 
neurons (Extended Data Fig. 8c, d) and, in response to PTB depletion, 
these transcription factors were more robustly induced in midbrain 
astrocytes relative to cortical astrocytes (Extended Data Fig. 8e, f). 
These findings suggest that distinct promoter—enhancer networks 
may underlie the regional specificity for astrocytes from different brain 
regions, as recently observed in microglia”. The higher DA neuron con- 
version rate also enabled us to record dopamine release from midbrain 
astrocyte-derived neurons (Extended Data Fig. 8g-i). These in vitro 
studies strongly suggest that higher basal levels and more robust induc- 
tion of lineage-specific transcription factors may contribute to the 
higher propensity of midbrain astrocytes to generate DA neurons. The 
much higher conversion efficiency inthe mouse midbrain (about 35%) 
compared with isolated midbrain astrocytes (about 10%) also points to 
the contribution of the local microenvironment to DA neuron conver- 
sion from midbrain astrocytes. 


Innervation in the nigrostriatal pathway 


We next investigated the dynamics of fibre outgrowth from newly con- 
verted neurons in the brain. We initially monitored the outgrowth of 
RFP+ fibres along the nigrostriatal bundle (Extended Data Fig. 9a, b). 
Using the sphere method”, we quantified the fibre density, revealing 
a time-dependent appearance of RFP+ fibres in the nigrostriatal bun- 
dle, reaching 29.6 + 5.4 fibres by 12 weeks, with 5.75 + 0.5 fibres being 
RFP+TH+ (Extended Data Fig. 9c, d) (mean+s.e.m.). As DA neurons usu- 
ally target striatum, we also detected progressively increasing numbers 
of RFP+ fibres in this distal region, reaching 14.5 + 3.6 fibres per area by 
12 weeks (Fig. 3c, d). Examining brain regions more broadly, we found 
that RFP+ fibres targeted caudate putamen (CPu) as well as nucleus 
accumbens (NAc), septal nuclei and olfactory tubercle (Extended Data 
Fig. 9e), as previously observed with grafted neuronal stem cells”. A frac- 
tion of these RFP+ fibres were also TH+ (Extended Data Fig. 9f). Of note, 
despite around threefold more RFP+ fibres in septal nuclei, RFP+TH+ 
processes were about fourfold more abundant in both CPu and NAc 
regions (Fig. 3e). Focusing on the CPu, we detected colocalization of 
the presynaptic marker VMAT2 and the postsynaptic marker PSD95 on 
RFP+ fibres, suggesting the presence of synaptic connections (Fig. 3f). 

To further substantiate functional targeting to striatum, we injected 
green fluorescent retrobeads into the CPu region of mice 1 month or 3 
months after AAV-shPTB delivery to enable axonal uptake and retro- 
grade labelling of the corresponding cell bodies (Fig. 3g, left). One day 
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Fig. 4| Replenishing lost DA neurons to reverse parkinsonian phenotype. 
a, Schematic of the experimental schedule for 6-OHDA-induced lesion in 
substantia nigra (SN) followed by AAV-shPTB treatment and behavioural tests. 
b, Unilateral loss of TH+ cells in midbrain induced by 6-OHDA (top; scale bar, 
500 um) with increased numbers of GFAP+ astrocytes (bottom; scale bar, 

50 um). c, Comparison between unlesioned (top) and 6-OHDA-lesioned 
substantia nigra (middle), showing converted DA neurons (yellow) after 
AAV-shPTB treatment (bottom). Scale bar, 50 pm. d,e, TH+ fibres in striatum 
treated with AAV-empty (top) or AAV-shPTB (bottom). Scale bar, 500 pm. 

e, Magnified views from d, showing extensive RFP+TH+ fibres. Scale bar, 10 pm. 
Inb-e, three independently repeated experiments with similar results. 

f, g, Quantification of cell bodies (f) and fibres (g) in DA neurons inthe 
unlesioned side (blue), remaining endogenous RFP-TH+ DA neurons in the 
lesioned side (green), and converted RFP+TH+ DA neurons in the lesioned side 
(orange). Data were from two sets of mice (n =3 in each set) transduced with 
AAV-shPTB or AAV-empty. h, i, Quantification of RFP+ (h) or RFP+TH+ (i) fibre 
density in the indicated subregions of the brain (n =3 mice in each group). OT, 
olfactory tubercle. Inf, g, i, ANOVA with post hoc Tukey test; data are 

mean ¢+s.e.m. P-values are indicated. 


after injection, we saw green retrobeads in both endogenous TH+RFP- 
cells and converted TH+RFP+ cells in the substantia nigra. We could 
detect labelling of only endogenous DA neurons after 1 month following 
AAV-shPTB transduction (Extended Data Fig. 9g, h), and after 3 months, 
we detected retrobeads in both endogenous (RFP-) and newly converted 
(RFP+TH+) neurons (Fig. 3g). These results demonstrate time-dependent 
incorporation of new DA neurons into the nigrostriatal pathway. 


Replenishing lost DA neurons in a disease model 


Following the successful generation of DA neurons, we investigated 
their potential to reconstitute an injured nigrostriatal pathway. We 
selected a widely used model of Parkinson’s disease in mouse, in which 
DA neuronsare efficiently ablated by 6-hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA), a 
dopamine analogue that is toxic to DA neurons”. Although this model 
does not recapitulate all essential features of Parkinson’s disease patho- 
genesis™, it does result ina critical endpoint—the loss of neuronsin the 
substantia nigra and depletion of striatal dopamine. One month after 
6-OHDA injection into one side of the medial forebrain bundle (Fig. 4a), 
we observed unilateral loss of TH+ cell bodies inthe midbrain (Fig. 4b, 
top), accompanied by a marked increase in GFAP+ astrocytes (Fig. 4b, 
bottom), indicative of the expected astrocytic response*®. One month 
after the lesion, we injected AAV-empty or AAV-shPTB in the lesioned 
side and observed increased RFP+TH+ cell bodies around 10-12 weeks 
later with AAV-shPTB, but not with AAV-empty (Fig. 4c, Extended Data 
Fig. 10). We also detected a marked increase in RFP+TH+ fibres in stria- 
tum of mice treated with AAV-shPTB, but not in those treated with 
AAV-empty (Fig. 4d, e, Extended Data Fig. 11a, b). 
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Quantitative analysis revealed that the initial 2,926 + 273 TH+ neu- 
ronal cell bodies in substantia nigra were reduced by around 90% 
(to 266 + 22) following the lesion and AAV-shPTB induced 634 + 38 
new RFP+TH+ neurons (Fig. 4f), thereby restoring TH+ neurons to 
approximately one third (904 + 108) of the initial number. Similarly, 
6-OHDA lesioning reduced the number of TH+ fibres by around 90% 
and AAV-shPTB restored total TH+ fibre density to about 30% of the 
density in the uninjured brain (Fig. 4g). We detected a slight increase 
in TH+RFP- fibre density following treatment with AAV-shPTB com- 
pared with AAV-empty (Extended Data Fig. 11c, d), suggesting that 
AAV-shPTB treatment might aid recovery of some remaining dam- 
aged endogenous DA neurons. Quantification of total RFP+ fibres 
versus RFP+TH+ fibres in different striatal regions and surrounding 
areas revealed that while the septal nuclei was enriched with RFP+ fibres 
(Fig. 4h), the CPu contained the highest proportion of RFP+TH+ fibres 
(Fig. 4i, Extended Data Fig. 12). Thus, without additional treatment to 
specify neuronal subtypes, AAV-shPTB is sufficient to induce new DA 
neurons from endogenous midbrain astrocytes that partially restore 
lost DA neurons and their axons within the nigrostriatal dopamine 
pathway. 


Restoration of striatal dopamine 


We next investigated whether AAV-shPTB-induced neurons would 
restore dopamine levels in the striatum by preparing extracts and 
quantifying dopamine levels using high-performance liquid chroma- 
tography (HPLC) (Fig. 5a). Samples were spiked with known quanti- 
ties of dopamine to define the elution position and to establish the 
relationship between signal intensities and the amount of dopamine 
(Extended Data Fig. 13a, b). We detected similar amounts of dopamine 
in both sides of uninjured mice (Fig. 5b) and found that 6-OHDA lesion 
reduced dopamine to about 25% of the normal level (Fig. 5c). Treat- 
ment with AAV-shPTB, but not with AAV-empty, markedly increased 
the dopamine level compared with lesioned striatum (Fig. 5d), reaching 
approximately 65% of the uninjured level (Fig. 5e). 

To test whether DA neuron function was restored, we directly meas- 
ured activity-induced dopamine release to demonstrate restored DA 
neuron functions by inserting a stimulating electrode in the medial 
forebrain bundle and a carbon fibre electrode in striatum of live 
mice (Fig. 5f). In lesioned mice treated with AAV-empty, we recorded 
stimulation-dependent dopamine release in the uninjured side but a 
greatly diminished signal in the lesioned side (Fig. 5g, left). Inlesioned 
mice treated with AAV-shPTB, activity-induced dopamine release was 
detected in both the uninjured and lesioned sides (Fig. 5g, right). Three 
out of four mice showed significant restoration of dopamine release 
(Fig. 5h). Placing a stimulating electrode and carbon fibre electrode 
on striatal slices from the same group of mice (Fig. 5i), we recorded 
activity-induced dopamine release (Fig. 5j), with the same mouse show- 
ing reduced release as in live recording (Fig. 5k), ruling out a misplaced 
electrode asa cause of reduced release in vivo. These data demonstrate 
robust restoration of striatal dopamine and activity-induced dopamine 
release in AAV-shPTB-reprogrammed mice. 


Reversing disease-relevant motor phenotypes 

Next, we tested the ability of AAV-shPTB to restore motor function 
to mice with 6-OHDA lesions. We performed three common behav- 
ioural tests, two based on drug-induced rotation and one based on 
spontaneous motor activities”. Contralateral rotation induced by 
apomorphine and ipsilateral rotation triggered by amphetamine were 
markedly increased following lesion with 6-OHDA; both phenotypes 
were progressively restored to nearly wild-type levels within three 
months after AAV-shPTB treatment (Fig. 6a, b). No correction was 
recorded in mice treated with AAV-empty (Fig. 6a) or with non-specific 
AAV-shGFP (Extended Data Fig. 13c). 
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Fig. 5| Restoration of dopamine biogenesis and activity-induced dopamine 
release. a, Schematic depiction of the measurement of striatal dopamine 
levels by HPLC. b-d, Striatal dopamine levels in two sides of unlesioned mouse 
brain (b), comparison between unlesioned and 6-OHDA-lesioned sides (c) and 
restoration inthe lesioned side after reprogramming in ipsilateral nigra (d). 
Arrows in each panel indicate the position of dopamine in the HPLC profile. AU, 
absorbance units. e, Striatal dopamine restoration after reprogramming with 
AAV-shPTB in ipsilateral substantia nigra (n =3 unlesioned mice or lesioned 
mice treated with AAV-shPTB; n=4 lesioned mice treated with AAV-empty). 
f-h, Activity-induced dopamine release in striatum. f, Schematic of striatal 
dopamine recording with insertion of a carbon fibre electrode (CFE) in 
striatum and stimulation electrode (SE) in the medial forebrain bundle (MFB) 
next to the substantia nigra in live mice. g, Representative traces of 
activity-induced dopamine release recorded on the unlesioned and 
6-OHDA-lesioned striatum before and after neuronal conversion. h, Overall 
recorded results (n =3 for AAV-empty; n=4 for AAV-shPTB). Circles represent 
individual mice; lines connect recordings from the same mice before and after 
reprogramming. i-k, Dopamine release in striatal slices from the same set of 
mice analysed ing, as shown ini. Representative traces (j) and overall results 
(k). Ine, ANOVA with post hoc Tukey test; inh, k, Student’s t-test; data are 
mean+s.e.m. P-values are indicated. 


To examine spontaneous motor activity, we scored limb-use 
bias. Uninjured mice used both limbs with relatively equal fre- 
quency, whereas unilaterally lesioned mice showed preferential 
ipsilateral touches, indicating disabled contralateral forelimb func- 
tion. In lesioned mice transduced with AAV-shPTB, we observed a 
time-dependent improvement in contralateral forelimb use, whereas 
mice transduced with AAV-empty did not show any improvement 
(Fig. 6c). These results demonstrate essentially full correction of the 
motor phenotypes in this chemically induced model of Parkinson’s 
disease. As Parkinson’s disease and most other types of neurodegenera- 
tive diseases show age-dependent onset, we extended our approach 
from relatively young (two-month-old) mice to one-year-old mice, an 
age comparable to the age of onset of Parkinson’s disease in humans. 
Of note, while the behavioural benefits of AAV-shPTB transduction 
following apomorphine-induced rotation did not reach statistical 
significance—perhaps owing to relatively unstable phenotype scored 
by this assay in aged animals (Fig. 6d)—a substantial improvement was 
recorded with the limb-use asymmetry test (Fig. 6e). These observa- 
tions point to an age-related decrease in neuronal reprogramming, a 
critical challenge to be met in future studies. 


Chemogenetic analysis of new DA neurons 


We used the DREADD platform”’—a chemogenetic approach—to test 
whether new DA neuronsare directly responsible for the restoration 
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Fig. 6| Behavioural benefits and chemical genetic evidence for induced 
neurons in brain repair. a, Behavioural study of mock-treated (green) or 
6-OHDA-lesioned mice treated with AAV-empty (blue) or AAV-shPTB (orange). 
Rotation was induced by amphetamine (left) or apomorphine (right). n=7 
mice used for lesioned and treated conditions with AAV-empty or AAV-shPTB in 
apomorphine test; n=6 mice for the other conditions. b,c, Time-course 
analysis of behavioural recovery. Rotation induced by apomorphine (b) 

and cylinder test for ipsilateral touches (c) in unilaterally lesioned mice 
(n=6o0r7 mice analysed in each group, as ina). Dataare mean+s.e.m. 

d,e, Apomorphine-induced rotation test (d) and cylinder test (e) on1-year-old 
lesioned mice 3 months after treatment with AAV-empty or AAV-shPTB.n=8 
mice used for lesioned and treated conditions with AAV-shPTB in cylinder test; 
n=6mice for the other conditions. Circles represent individual mice; lines 
connect data fromthe same mouse before and after reprogramming. 


of motor function (Fig. 6f). We replaced RFP in our AAV-shPTB vector 
with a gene encoding an engineered inhibitory muscarinic receptor 
variant hM4Di, which responds to clozapine-N-oxide (CNO) instead 
of acetylcholine’. As with the original AAV-shPTB, expression of 
both hM4Di and shPTB was activated in astrocytes in Gfap-cre 
mice. Neurons converted from astrocytes would be expected to 
incorporate this receptor into their plasma membrane and respond 
to CNOto activate G, signalling, leading to hyperpolarization and sup- 
pression of electrical activity’. CNO is metabolized 2 to 3 days after 
administration to allow functional restoration of hM4Di-expressing 
neurons”. 

As expected, the limb-use bias test indicated that motor performance 
of Gfap-cre mice with 6-OHDA lesions was restored two months after 
AAV-hM4Di-shPTB transduction. The lesion-induced phenotype reap- 
peared within 40 min of intraperitoneal injection of CNO, but not with 
saline; moreover, the CNO-provoked motor phenotype disappeared 
within three days (Fig. 6g). CNO injection into uninjured mice had no 
effect, indicating that the drug did not affect endogenous DA neurons 
(Fig. 6h). AAV-hM4Di-empty showed no benefit to mice with lesions 
and had no effect on uninjured mice with or without CNO treatment 
(Fig. 6i, Extended Data Fig. 13d), demonstrating that the improve- 
ment in behaviour observed with AAV-hM4Di-shPTB was dependent 
onreprogramming. 

Targeted expression of hM4Diin endogenous DA neurons (by inject- 
ing AAV-hM4Di-empty into the midbrain of mice expressing Cre from 
the DA neuron-specific Sic6a3 gene promoter) was sufficient to induce 
the Parkinson’s disease-like phenotype, but only inthe presence of CNO 
(Fig. 6j), indicating that the introduction of the receptor into endog- 
enous DA neurons had the intended CNO-mediated inactivating effect. 
Collectively, these data provide strong evidence that activity-induced 


f, Schematic of the chemogenetic strategy to demonstrate that converted 
neuronsare directly responsible for phenotypic recovery, emphasizing the 
rapid effect of injected CNO in inhibiting activities of reprogrammed neurons 
and reappearance of Parkinson’s disease-like phenotype after CNO 
metabolism. g-i, Results of cylinder test before and after injecting 
AAV-hM4Di-shPTB and treatment with saline or CNO or 3 days after drug 
withdrawal (g) inunlesioned mice mock-treated or treated with CNO (h) or 
lesioned mice treated with AAV-hM4Di-empty vector (i). n=7 Gfap-cre mice 
for g;n=6 forh,i.j, The cylinder test results on unlesioned SLC6a3 transgenic 
mice (n=6) treated with AAV-hM4Di, which specifically targets endogenous DA 
neurons owing to DA neuron-restricted Cre expression via the Slc6a3 
promoter. Statistical significance was determined by ANOVA with post hoc 
Tukey test (a, g—j) or Student’s ¢-test (d, e) and is presented as mean +s.e.m. 
P-values are indicated. 


signalling by astrocyte-derived neurons is responsible for phenotypic 
recovery. 


ASO-based neuronal conversion and rescue 


The PTB-regulatory loop is self-reinforcing once it is triggered by initial 
PTB knockdown (Fig. 1a). In response to a reduction in PTB, miR-124 
becomes more efficient at targeting REST (owing to the ability of PTB to 
directly compete with the miRNA-targeting site in the 3’-untranslated 
region of the mRNA encoded by REST), resulting in decreased levels of 
REST, which drives further de-repression of miR-124 and thus further 
suppression of PTB™””. This suggested that transient suppression of PTB 
might be sufficient to generate new neurons through ASO-mediated 
PTB mRNA degradation by intranuclear RNase H”. We thus synthesized 
and screened PTB ASOs containing a phosphorothioate backbone” 
and a3’ fluorescein. An ASO targeting GFP served as control. Three 
PTB ASOs, but not GFP ASO, reduced PTB expression upon transfec- 
tion into mouse astrocytes (Fig. 7a). The best targeting PTB ASO (no. 
4), but not GFP ASO, induced expression of multiple neuronal markers, 
including TUJ1, MAP2, NSE and NeuN, after 5 weeks (Fig. 7b). A fraction 
of converted neurons were dopaminergic, as indicated by TH staining 
(Fig. 7b). Patch clamp recording showed that these in vitro-converted 
neurons were functional (Extended Data Fig. 14a-c). 

We next injected PTB ASO or control GFP ASO into the midbrain of 
transgenic mice carrying atamoxifen-inducible Cre that was selectively 
expressed in astrocytes and a tdTomato-encoding gene activated by 
Cre (Extended Data Fig. 14d, e). We induced Cre in these mice at P35 
and stereotactically injected ASOs unilaterally into their substantia 
nigra 2 weeks later. PTB ASO converted a fraction of tdTomato-labelled 
cells to NeuN+ neurons after 8 weeks (Fig. 7c) and to TH+ neurons after 
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Fig. 7 | Proof-of-concept experiments with the ASO-based strategy. 

a, Screening for PTB ASOs by western blotting in mouse astrocytes. b, Neurons 
in isolated mouse cortical astrocytes induced with PTB ASO in vitro (b) stained 
for TUJland MAP2 (left), NSE and NeuN (middle); a small fraction of converted 
neurons stained positively for TH (right). Ina, b, n=3 biological repeats. Scale 
bar, 20 um.c,d, A proportion of tdTomato-labelled cells became NeuN+ by 

8 weeks (c) and TH+ by 12 weeks (d) after injection of PTB ASO into the midbrain 
of Gfap-creER™;Rosa-tdTomato transgenic mice. Inc, d,n=4 biological 
repeats. Scale bar, 20 um. e-g, Schematic of 6-OHDA induced lesion, ASO 
treatment and behavioural tests (e) and results of apomorphine-induced 
rotation (f) and cylinder (g) tests. Circles represent individual mice; lines 
connect readings from the same mice before and after reprogramming (n=7 
used for lesioned and treatment with PTB ASO in apomorphine test; n=6 for 
the other conditions; wild-type C57BL/6 mice). Inf, g, two-sided Student’s 
t-test. P-values are indicated. 


12 weeks (Fig. 7d). Patch clamp recording demonstrated that these 
in vivo-converted neurons displayed functional neurophysiological 
properties (Extended Data Fig. 14f-i). Most notably, PTB ASO, but not 
control GFP ASO, rescued the 6-OHDA lesion-induced phenotype 3 
months after injection, on the basis of both apomorphine-induced 
rotation and ipsilateral touch bias tests (Fig. 7e-g). 

Insummary, we reporta one-step strategy to convert brain astrocytes to 
functional neurons. Our approach takes advantage of the genetic under- 
pinnings ofaneuronal differentiation program thatis present, but latent 
in astrocytes. Taking advantage of the regional specificity of neuronal 
reprogramming, we efficiently converted midbrain astrocytes into func- 
tional DA neurons that integrate into the nigrostriatal dopamine pathway. 
Applying this approach to a chemically induced model of Parkinson’s 
disease, we demonstrated partial replenishment of lost DA neurons and 
the restoration of striatal dopamine, leading to reversal of motor deficits. 
Notably, our ASO-based experiments illustrate a potentially clinically 
feasible approach for treatment of patients with Parkinson’s disease. 
Eventual application of our approach to humans will need to overcome 
many obstacles, including age-related limits of reprogramming, under- 
standing potential adverse effects caused by local astrocyte depletion 
(although we only converted only asmall fraction of injury-induced astro- 
cytes), specifically targeting regions that harbour vulnerable neurons, 
and detecting potential side effects due to mistargeted neurons. Each 
of these objectives can now be addressed experimentally to develop 
this promising therapeutic strategy—one that may be applicable to not 
only Parkinson’s disease, but also other neurodegenerative disorders. 

Note added in proof: While our work was under review, conceptually 
related results appeared elsewhere*’. 
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Methods 


Vectors and virus production 

To build the lentiviral vector to express shPTB in mouse astro- 
cytes, the target sequence 5’-GGGTGAAGATCCTGTTCAATA-3’ was 
shuttled into the pLKO.1-hygromycin vector (Addgene, #24150). 
To express shPTB in human astrocytes, the target sequence 
5’-GCGTGAAGATCCTGTTCAATA-3’ was used. Viral particles were pack- 
aged in Lenti-X 293T cells (Takara bio) co-transfected with the two pack- 
age plasmids: pCMV-VSV-G (Addgene, #8454) and pCMV-dR8.2 dvpr 
(Addgene, #8455). Viral particles were concentrated by ultracentrifu- 
gationina Beckman XL-90 centrifuge with SW-28 rotor at 20,000 rpm 
for 120 min at 4 °C. 

To construct AAV vectors, the same target sequence against mouse 
PTB was first inserted into the pTRIPZ-RFP vector (Dharmacon) 
between the EcoR I and XhoI sites. The segment containing RFP and 
shPTB was next subcloned to replace CaMP3.0 in the Asc I-digested 
AAV-CMV-LOX-STOP-LOX-mG-CaMP3.0 vector (Addgene, #50022). 
The empty vector contains only RFP subcloned into the same vector. 
To construct a control vector expressing non-target shRNA, the shPTB 
was replaced with 5’-CAACAAGATGAAGAGCACCAA-3’ to target GFP. 
The resulting vectors are referred to as AAV-shPTB, AAV-empty or 
AAV-shGFP. The AAV-hM4Di-shPTB vector was constructed by replacing 
RFP in AAV-shPTB with the cDNA of hM4Di, which was subcloned from 
pAAV-CBA-DIO-hM4Di-mCherry vector (Addgene, #81008). To express 
RFP and shPTB under the GFAP promoter, a segment containing floxed/ 
off RFP and shPTB was used to replace eGFP in the AAV-GFAP-eGFP 
vector (Addgene, #50473) between the Sall and Hindll sites. 

Viral particles of AAV2 were packaged in co-transfected HEK293T 
cells with the other two plasmids: pAAV-RC and pAAV-Helper (Agi- 
lent Genomics). After collection, viral particles were purified with a 
heparin column (GE Healthcare) and then concentrated with an Ultra-4 
centrifugal filter unit (Amicon, 100,000 molecular weight cut-off). 
Titers of viral particles were determined by quantitative PCR to achieve 
>1x10” particles per ml. 


Synthesis of antisense oligonucleotides 

ASOs were synthesized by Integrated DNA Technologies. The 
sequence of the target region in mouse PTB for ASO synthesis is 
5’-GGGTGAAGATCCTGTTCAATA-3’, and the target sequence in Turbo 
GFP is 5’-CAACAAGATGAAGAGCACCAA-3’. The backbones of all ASOs 
contain phosphorothioate modifications. Fluorescein was attached to 
the 3’ end of those ASOs for fluorescence detection. 


Western blot and RT-qPCR 
For western blotting, cells were lysed in 1x SDS loading buffer, and after 
quantification, bromophenol blue was added to a final concentration 
of 0.1%. Protein (25-30 pg) was resolved in 10% Nupage Bis-Tris gels and 
probed with the primary antibodies listed inthe Supplementary Table 3. 
For RT-qPCR, total RNA was extracted with Trizol (Life Technology) 
and 10 pg ml of glycogen was used to enhance precipitation of small 
RNAs. Total RNA was first treated with DNase I (Promega) followed 
by reverse transcription with the miScript II RT Kit (QIAGEN, 218160, 
for microRNA analysis) or the SuperScript III First-Strand Synthesis 
System (ThermoFisher, 18080051, for mRNA analysis). RT-qPCR was 
performed using the miScript SYBR Green PCR Kit (QIAGEN, 218073 
for microRNA) or the Luna Universal qPCR Master Mix (NEB, M3003L, 
for mRNA) ona Step-One Plus PCR instrument (Applied Biosystems). 
The primers used are listed in Supplementary Table 4. 


Cell culture and transdifferentiation in vitro 

Mouse astrocytes were isolated from postnatal (P4—P5) pups. Cortical 
or midbrain tissue was dissected from whole brain and incubated with 
trypsin before plating onto dishes coated with poly-D-lysine (Sigma). 
Isolated astrocytes were cultured in DMEM (GIBCO) plus 10% fetal 


bovine serum (FBS) and penicillin/streptomycin (GIBCO). Dishes were 
carefully shaken daily to eliminate non-astrocytic cells. After reaching 
~90% confluency, astrocytes were disassociated with Accutase (Innova- 
tive Cell Technologies) followed by centrifugation for 3 min at 800 rpm, 
and then cultured in astrocyte growth medium containing DMEM/ 
F12 (GIBCO), 10% FBS (GIBCO), penicillin/streptomycin (GIBCO), B27 
(GIBCO), 10 ng mI epidermal growth factor (EGF, PeproTech), and 
10 ng mI" fibroblast growth factor 2 (FGF2, PeproTech). 

Toinducetransdifferentiation in vitro, mouse astrocytes were resus- 
pended with astrocyte culture medium containing the lentivirus that 
targets mouse PTB, and then plated on Matrigel Matrix (Corning)-coated 
coverslips (12 mm). After 24 h, cells were selected with hygromycin B 
(100 pg mI, Invitrogen) in fresh astrocyte culture medium for 72 h. 
The medium was then switched to N3/basal medium (1:1 mix of DMEM/ 
F12 and neurobasal medium, 25 pg mI ‘insulin, 50 pg mI“ transferring, 
30 nM sodium selenite, 20 nM progesterone, 100 nM putrescine) sup- 
plemented with 0.4% B27, 2% FBS, acocktail of 3 small molecules (1 1M 
ChIR99021, 10 pM SB431542 and 1mM Db-cAMP), and neurotrophic fac- 
tors (brain-derived neurotrophic factor, glial cell-derived neurotrophic 
factor, neurotrophin 3 and ciliary neurotrophic factor, all at10 ng mI’). 
The medium was half-changed every the other day. To measure syn- 
aptic currents, converted cells after 5-6 weeks were added with fresh 
GFP-labelled rat astrocytes, and after a further 2-3 weeks of co-culture, 
patch clamp recordings were performed. To test the effect of PTB ASO 
in vitro, mouse astrocytes were cultured in six-well plates with astrocyte 
growth medium. When cells reached 70%-80% confluency, PTB ASO 
or GFP ASO (75 pmol per well) were transfected with Lipofectamine 
RNAimax (ThermoFisher Scientific). Forty-eight hours after ASO treat- 
ment, cells were either collected for immunoblotting or switched to N3/ 
basal medium for further differentiation. 

Humanastrocytes were purchased from Cell Applications (taken from 
cerebral cortex at the gestational age of 19 weeks). Cells were grown 
in astrocyte medium (Cell Applications) and sub-cultured until they 
reached ~80% confluency. For transdifferentiation in vitro, cultured 
human astrocytes were first disassociated with trypsin, resuspended 
in astrocyte medium containing the lentivirus that targets human 
PTB, and plated on Matrigel Matrix—coated coverslips. After 24 h, cells 
were selected with hygromycin B (100 pg mI“, Invitrogen) for 72 h. 
The medium was switched to N3/basal medium supplemented with 
0.4% B27, 2% FBS and neurotrophic factors (brain-derived neurotrophic 
factor, glial cell-derived neurotrophic factor, neurotrophin 3 and ciliary 
neurotrophic factor, all at 10 ng mI). To measure synaptic currents, 
converted cells after three weeks were added with fresh GFP-labelled 
rat astrocytes, and after a further two to three weeks of co-culture, 
patch clamp recordings were performed. 

Other cell lines used were checked for morphology using micros- 
copy and immunostaining with specific markers. HEK293T cells were 
from acommon laboratory stock. Lenti-X 293T cells were purchased 
from Takara Bio (#632180). MEFs were isolated from E14.5 C57BL/6 
mouse embryos. Mouse neurons were isolated from E17-E18 C57BL/6 
mouse embryos. Human dermal fibroblasts were purchased from ATCC 
(PCS-201-012). Human neurons were transdifferentiated from human 
neuronal progenitor cells, which were a gift A. Muotri (University of 
California, San Diego). All cell lines tested negative for mycoplasma 
contamination by Hoechst staining of the cells. 


RNA-seq and data analysis 

Total RNA was extracted from cultured cells with the Direct-zol RNA 
MiniPrep kit (Zymo Research). RNA-seq was performed as previously 
described. In brief, 2 1g of total RNA was first converted to cDNA by 
the superscript III first-strand synthesis kit with primer Biotin-B-T. 
The cDNA was purified with a PCR Clean-Up Kit (Clontech) column 
to remove free primer and enzyme. Terminal transferase (NEB) was 
applied to block the 3’ end of cDNA. Streptavidin-coated magnetic 
beads (Life Technologies) were used to isolate cDNAs. After RNA 
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degradation by sodium hydroxide, the second-strand was synthesized 
by random priming and then eluted from beads by heat denaturing. 
The cDNA was then used as template to construct RNA-seq libraries. 
Sequencing was run on the Hiseq 4000 system. Low-quality reads were 
filtered and adaptors trimmed by using the software cutadapt with 
parameters “-a A{10} -m 22” (ref. *”). Cleaned reads were mapped to 
the pre-indexed mm10 transcriptome using the software Salmon with 
parameters “quant -| A-validateMappings-seqBias’ (ref. °°). Raw counts 
of each library were applied to the R package DEseq2 for analysis of 
differentially expressed genes (DEGs) with false-discovery rate < 0.05, 
and hierarchical clustering was performed as described™*. The raw data 
from RNA-seq experiments have been deposited into NCBI under the 
accession number GSE142250. 


Immunocytochemistry 

Cultured cells grown on glass slides were fixed with 4% paraformal- 
dehyde (PFA, Affymetrix) for 15 min at room temperature followed by 
permeabilization with 0.1% Triton X-100 in PBS for 15 min onice. After 
washing twice with PBS, cells were blocked in PBS containing 3% BSA 
for 1h at room temperature. Fixed cells were incubated with primary 
antibodies (listed in Supplementary Table 3) overnight at 4 °C in PBS 
containing 3% BSA. After washing twice with PBS, cells were incubated 
with secondary antibodies conjugated to Alexa Fluor 488, Alexa Fluor 
546, Alexa Fluor 594 or Alexa Fluor 647 (1:500, Molecular Probes) for 1h. 
DAPI (300 nM in PBS) was applied to cells for 20 min at room tempera- 
ture to label nuclei. After washing three times with PBS, Fluoromount-G 
mounting medium was applied onto the glass slides, and images were 
examined and recorded under Olympus FluoView FV1000. Counting 
of cellnumbers and percentages were all based on multiple biological 
replicates as detailed in specific figure legends. 

For staining brain sections, mice were killed with CO, and imme- 
diately perfused, first with 15-20 ml saline (0.9% NaCl) and then with 
15 ml 4% PFA in PBS to fix tissues. Whole brains were extracted and 
fixed in 4% PFA overnight at 4 °C, and then cut into 14-18 pm sections 
on acryostat (Leica). Before staining, brain sections were incubated 
with sodium citrate buffer (1O mM sodium citrate, 0.05% Tween 
20, pH 6.0) for 15 min at 95 °C for antigen retrieval. The slides were next 
treated with 5% normal donkey serum and 0.3% Triton X-100 in PBS for 
1hat room temperature. The remaining steps were performed as with 
cultured cells on coverslips. 


Quantification of neuronal cell body and fibre density 
Coronalsectionsacrossmidbrainweresampledatintervalsof120-140 4m 
for immunostaining of TH and RFP. The total number (N,) of cell types of 
interest was calculated by the stereological method, correcting with the 
Abercrombie formula®. The formula used is N,=N, x (S,/S,) * M/(M+ D), 
where N, is the number of neurons counted, S, is the total number of 
sections in the brain region, S, is the number of sections sampled, M 
is the thickness of section, and D is the average diameter of counted 
cells, as previously described**””. 

RFP+ and RFP+TH+ fibres were quantified using a previously pub- 
lished sphere method”. For analysing striatal fibres, three coronal sec- 
tions (A/P: +1.3, +1.0 and +0.70) were selected from each brain”®. For 
analysis of fibres in the nigrostriatal bundle, the coronal section closed 
to position Bregma —1.6 mm was selected. For each selected section, 
three randomly chosen areas were captured from one section of z-stack 
images at intervals of 2 um using a 60x oil-immersion objective. A sphere 
(diameter: 14 um) was then generated as a probe to measure fibre density 
within the whole z-stack. Each fibre crossing the surface of sphere was 
givena score. Allimages were analysed using Image-] 1.47v?>”. 


Electrophysiological recording 

Patch clamp recordings were performed with Axopatch-1D amplifi- 
ers or Axopatch 200B amplifier (Axon Instruments) connecting toa 
Digidata1440A interface (Axon Instruments). Data were acquired with 


pClamp 10.0 or Igor 4.04 software and analysed with MatLab v2009b. 
For neurons in vitro converted from mouse astrocytes, small molecules 
were removed from medium 1 week before patch clamp recording. Both 
cultured mouse and human cells were first incubated with oxygen- 
ated (95% O, and 5% CO,) artificial cerebrospinal fluid (150 mM NaCl, 
5mM KCI, 1mM CaCl2, 2mM MgCl2, 10 mM glucose, 10 mM HEPES, 
pH 7.4) at 37 °C for 30 min and whole-cell patch clamp was performed 
onselected cells. 

For recording activities of in vivo converted neurons, cortical slices 
(300 pm) were prepared 6 or 12 weeks after injection of AAV. Brain 
slices were prepared with a vibratome in oxygenized (95% O, and 5% 
CO,) dissection buffer (110.0 mM choline chloride, 25.0 mM NaHCO,, 
1.25 mM NaH,PO,, 2.5 mM KCI, 0.5 mM CaCl,, 7.0 mM MgCl, 25.0 mM 
glucose, 11.6 mMascorbic acid, 3.1mM pyruvic acid) at 4 °C followed by 
incubation in oxygenated artificial cerebrospinal fluid (aCSF) (124 mM 
NaCl,3 mM KCI, 1.2 mM NaH,PO,, 26 mM NaHCO,, 2.4 mM CaCl,, 1.3 mM 
MgSO,,10 mM dextrose and 5 mM HEPES; pH 7.4) at room temperature 
for 1h before experiments. 

Patch pipettes (5-8 MQ) solution contained 150 mMKCI,5mMNaCl, 
1mM MgCl,,2 mM EGTA-Na, and 10 mM Hepes pH 7.2. For voltage-clamp 
experiments, the membrane potential was typically held at -75 mV. The 
following concentrations of channel blockers were used: PiTX: 50 uM; 
NBQX: 20 pM; APV: 50 uM. All of these blockers were applied to the 
bath following dilution into the external solution from concentrated 
stock solutions. All experiments were performed at room temperature. 


Transgenic mice 

The Gfap-cre transgenic mouse (B6.Cg-Tg(Gfap-cre)77.6Mvs/2]) was 
used in AAV-shPTB induced in vivo reprogramming experiments. The 
Slc6a3-Cre transgenic mouse (B6.SJL-Slc6a3tm1.1(cre)Bkmn/J) was 
used for chemogenetic experiments. For testing the effect of ASOs 
in vivo, the Gfap-creER™ mouse (B6.Cg-Tg(Gfap-cre/ERT2)505Fmv/)) 
was crossed with the Rosa-tdTomato mouse (B6.Cg-Gt(ROSA) 
26Sortm14(CAG-tdTomato)Hze/J). Offspring of these double 
Gfap-CreER™:Rosa-tdTomato transgenic mice at age P30-P40 days 
were injected with tamoxifen (dissolved in corn oil at a concentration 
of 20 mg mI) via intraperitoneal injection once every 24h for a total 
of 5 consecutive days. The dose of each injection was 75 mg kg7. Two 
weeks after tamoxifen administration, PTB ASO or control ASO was 
injected into substantia nigra of those mice to investigate ASO-induced 
in vivo reprogramming. 

All transgenic mice were purchased from The Jackson Laboratory. 
All procedures were conducted in accordance with the guide of The 
University of California San Diego Institutional Animal Care and Use 
Committee (protocol no. S99116). Both male and female mice were 
used and randomly grouped inthis study. No pre-tests were performed 
to determine sample sizes. Most studies used mice aged P30-P40. 
As indicated in Fig. 6d, e, mice at 1 year of age were also tested for 
AAV-shPTB-mediated reprogramming and behavioural tests. 


Ipsilateral lesion with 6-OHDA and stereotaxic injections 

Adult WT and Gfap-cre mice at P30-P40 were used to perform surgery 
to induce lesion. Animals were anaesthetized with a mix of ketamine 
(80-100 mg/kg) and xylazine (8-10 mg/kg) and then placed ina stere- 
otaxic mouse frame. Before injecting 6-hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA, 
Sigma), mice were treated with a mix of desipramine (25 mg/kg) and 
pargyline (5 mg/kg). 6-OHDA (3.6 pg per mouse) was dissolved in 0.02% 
ice-cold ascorbate/saline solution at a concentration of 15 mg/ml 
and used within 3 h. The toxic solution was injected into the medial 
forebrain bundle at the following coordinates (relative to bregma): 
anterior—posterior (A/P) =-1.2mm; medio-lateral (M/L) = 1.3mm and 
dorso-ventral (D/V) = 4.75mm (from the dura). Injection was applied 
ina5 pl Hamilton syringe with a 33G needle at the speed of 0.1 pI/min. 
The needle was slowly removed 3 min after injection. Cleaning and 
suturing of the wound were performed after lesion. 


AAVs or ASOs were injected into substantia nigra ~30 days after 
6-OHDA induced lesion. Four microlitres of AAV or 2 pl of ASO (1g pl) 
was injected into lesioned substantia nigra at the following coordinates 
A/P: -3.0 mm; M/L: 1.2 mm and D/V: 4.5 mm. Injections were made 
using the same syringe and needle, at a rate of 0.5 pl min”. The needle 
was slowly removed 3 min after injection. For injecting AAVin striatum 
and visual cortex, the following coordinates were employed: A/P: +1.2 
mm; M/L: 2.0 mm; D/V 3.0 mm (for striatum), and A/P: —4.5 mm; M/L: 
2.7 mm; D/V: 0.35 mm (visual cortex). 


Retrograde tracing 

For retrograde tracing of the nigrostriatal pathway, Gfap-cre mice with 
or without 6-OHDA induced lesion were first injected with AAV-shPTB. 
lor3 months after AAV delivery, green Retrobeads IX (Lumafluor) were 
unilaterally injected at two sites into the striatum on the same side of 
AAV injection, using following two coordinates: A/P: + 0.5mm, M/L: 
2.0 mm; D/V: 3.0 mm; and A/P: +1.2 mm; M/L: 2.0 mm; D/V: 3.0 mm. 
Approximately 2 pl of beads was injected. After 24 h, animals were 
killed and immediately perfused. Their brains were fixed with 4% PFA 
for sectioning and immunostaining. 


Measurement of striatal dopamine 

Dopamine levels in mouse striatum were measured by reverse-phase 
HPLC. The HPLC analysis was performed on an Agilent 1260 Infin- 
ity HPLC system with an Agilent Zorbax SB-C18 semi-prep column 
(ID 9.4 x 250 mm, 5 im, 80A) using a water/methanol gradient contain- 
ing 0.1% formic acid. Each substance was characterized by retention 
time and 260 nm absorbance under a variable wavelength detector as 
previously described***". Striatal samples were directly prepared from 
brain tissue. In brief, striatal dissection was carried out immediately 
after euthanization. After homogenization in 200 pl of 0.1M hydro- 
chloric acid with a Squisher homogenizer, the sample was centrifuged 
(12,000g, 10 min, 4 °C). The resulting supernatant was filtered by a 
0.2 um Nanosep MF centrifugal device and then analysed by HPLC”. 
Investigators were blinded to group identity for measurements of stri- 
atal dopamine. 


Amperometric dopamine recording 
The amperometric recording of dopamine release in vivo was con- 
ducted, as described previously****. Anaesthetized mice were fixed on 
astereotaxic instrument (Narishige). Body temperature was monitored 
and maintained at 37 °C using a heating pad (KEL-2000). A bipolar 
stimulating electrode was implanted in the medial forebrain bundle 
(MFB: 2.1mm AP, 1.1mm ML, 4.0-5.0 mm DV). The recording carbon 
fibre electrode (7 um diameter, 400 pm long) was implanted in the 
caudate putamen of dorsal striatum (CPu: 1.1 mm AP, 1.7 mm ML, 
3.4mm DV). An Ag-AgCl reference electrode was placed in the con- 
tralateral cortex. Electric stimulation was generated using an isolator 
(A395, WPI) as a train of biphasic square-wave pulses (0.6 mA, 1 ms 
duration, 36 pulses, 80 Hz). The carbon fibre electrode was maintained 
at 780 mV to oxidize the substance. The amperometric signal was ampli- 
fied by a patch-clamp amplifier (PC2C, INBIO), low pass-filtered at 50 Hz 
and recorded by MBA-1 DA/AD unit v4.07 (INBIO). Investigators were 
blinded to group identity for measurements of dopamine release. 
Amperometric recordings of dopamine release on dorsal striatum 
slices were conducted, as described previously****. Anaesthetized 
mice were transcardially perfused with ~20 ml ice-cold recording aCSF 
containing 110 mM C;H,,NCIO, 2.5 mM KCI, 0.5 mM CaCl,, 7mM MgCl, 
1.3mMNaH,PO,, 25 mM NaCO,, 25 glucose (saturated with 95% O, and 
5% CO,). The brain was rapidly removed and cut into 300-pm horizontal 
slices ona vibratome (Leica VT 1000s) containing ice-cold sectioning 
solution. Slices containing striatum were allowed to recover for 30 min 
in recording aCSF: 125 mM NaCl, 2.5 mMKCI,2mM CaCl,, 1.3 mM MgCl, 
1.3 mM NaH,PO,, 25 mM NaCO,, 10 mM glucose (saturated with 95% O, 
and 5% CO.) at 37 °C, and then kept at room temperature for recording. 


Carbon fibre electrodes (7 um diameter, 200 pm long) holding at 
780 mV were used to measure dopamine release in striatum. The 
exposed carbon fibre electrode tip was completely inserted into the 
subsurface of the striatal slice at an angle of ~30°. Single electrical field 
stimulation pulses (0.2 ms, 0.6 mA) were delivered through a bipolar 
platinum electrode (150 pm in diameter) and generated by a Grass S88K 
stimulator (Astro-Med). The amperometric current (/amp) Was low-pass 
filtered at 100 Hz and digitized at 3.13 kHz. Off-line analysis was per- 
formed using Igor software (WaveMetrix). Amperometric recordingin 
cultured cells was conducted as previously described’. Reprogrammed 
neurons were pre-treated with 100 uM 3,4-dihydroxyphenylalanine 
(L-DOPA) for 30 min for signal enhancement. During recording, car- 
bon fibre electrodes (WPI, CF30-50) were held at +750 mV to measure 
dopamine release. For baseline recording, cells were kept in normal 
aCSF (150 mM NaCl, 5mM KCI, 1mM CaCl,, 2mM MgCl, 10 mM glu- 
cose, 10 mM HEPES, pH 7.4). The solution was then switched to a high 
potassium aCSF (130 mM NaCl, 25 mM KCI, 1mM CaCl,, 2 mM MgCl,, 
10 mM glucose, 10 mM HEPES, pH 7.4) to induce the release of dopa- 
mine. No spike-like events were detected when the electrode was held at 
-750 mV under the same conditions”. 


Behavioural testing 

All behavioural tests were carried out 21-28 days after 6-OHDA induced 
lesion or 2,3 and 5 months after the delivery of AAVs or ASOs. The 
investigators were not blinded to allocation during experiments and 
outcome assessment. For the rotation test, apomorphine-induced 
rotations in mice were recorded after intraperitoneal injection of 
apomorphine (Sigma, 0.5 mg kg”) under a live video system. Mice 
were injected with apomorphine (0.5 mg kg“) on two separate days 
before performing the rotation test (for example, ifthe test was to be 
performed on Friday, the mouse would be first injected on Monday 
and Wednesday), which aimed to prevent a ‘wind-up’ effect that could 
obscure the final results. Rotation was measured 5 min following the 
injection for 10 min, as previously described**” and only full-body 
turns were counted. Rotations induced by D-amphetamine (Sigma, 
5mg kg”) were determined in the same system*”™. Data were expressed 
as net contralateral or ipsilateral turns per min. 

To perform the cylinder test, mice were individually placed into a 
glass cylinder (diameter 19 cm, height 25 cm), with mirrors placed 
behind for a full view of all touches, as described*®***. Mice were 
recorded under alive video system and no habituation of the mice to 
the cylinder was performed before recording. A frame-by-frame video 
player (KMPlayer v.4.0.7.1) was used for scoring. Only wall touches 
independently with the ipsilateral or the contralateral forelimb were 
counted. Simultaneous wall touches (touched executed with both paws 
at the same time) were not included in the analysis. Data are expressed 
as a percentage of ipsilateral touches in total touches. 

For chemogenetic experimenst, cylinder tests were carried out 21-28 
days after 6-OHDA induced lesion and 2 months after the delivery of 
AAV-hM4Di-shPTB. In the later test, each animal was first injected with 
saline to record the baseline of recovery. Subsequent recording was 
performed 40 min after intraperitoneal injection of CNO (Biomol Inter- 
national, 4 mg kg”) or 72 hafter metabolism of the drug”. 


Data analysis and statistics 

The numbers (n) of biological replicates or mice are indicated in indi- 
vidual figure legends. The experiments were not randomized and no 
statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. Experi- 
mental variations in each graph were represented as mean +s.e.m. All 
measurements were performed on independent samples. Independent 
t-test, one-way ANOVA and repeat-measurement ANOVA were employed 
for statistical analysis, as indicated in individual figure legends. For 
multiple comparisons, combining ANOVA, post hoc Tukey test was 
applied. Assumptions of normal data distribution and homoscedastic- 
ity were adopted in t-test and one-way ANOVA. All statistical tests were 
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two-sided. For Fig. 1b and Extended Data Fig. 1b, the original data were 
transformed to logarithm with base 10 for one-way ANOVA to fulfill the 
requirement of homoscedasticity. To estimate the effect size, Cohen's 
d for t-test and eta-squared (n”) for one-way ANOVA were calculated 
as previously described’. Statistical report for all figure panels is 
summarized in Supplementary Table 5. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


RNA-seq data have been deposited in the NCBI Gene Expression Omni- 
bus under accession number GSE142250. Independently generated 
data are available upon request. Methods have been converted into 
stepwise protocols and deposited in Protocol Exchange (doi: 10.21203/ 
rs.3.pex-902/v1). Repeats of individual experiments are summarized 
in Supplementary Table 2, which has been independently verified. All 
data generated or analysed in this study are included inthis published 
article (and its Supplementary Information files). 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Characterization and functional analysis of 
astrocytes from mice and humans. a, Relative purity of mouse and human 
astrocytes. Astrocytes isolated from mouse cortex and midbrain or obtained 
from human embryonic brain (gestational age 19 weeks) were probed witha 
panel of markers for neurons and common non-neuronal cell typesinthe 
central nervous system, including those for astrocytes: GFAP (green) and 
ALDHIL1 (red); for neurons: TUJ1, NSE, NeuN, GAD67, VGlut1 and TH; for 
oligodendrocytes: OLIG2; for microglia: CD11b; for NG2 cells: NG2; for neural 
progenitors: nestin; for pluripotent stem cells: NANOG; and for fibroblasts: 
fibronectin. Scale bar, 30 pm. These results demonstrated that isolated 
astrocytes are largely free of neurons and commonnon-neuronal cells. The 
experiment was independently repeated twice with similar results. b,c, Levels 
of key components inthe regulatory loops controlled by PTB and nPTBin 
mouse midbrain. Levels of miR-124 (b, top) and miR-9 (b, bottom) were 
quantified by RT-qPCR in human astrocytes (hAstrocytes), human dermal 
fibroblasts (HDFs), and human neurons (hNeurons) differentiated from human 
neuronal progenitor cells. Data were normalized against U6 snRNA and the 
levels in human dermal fibroblasts were set to 1 for comparative analysis. Levels 
of BRN2 were determined by western blotting and normalized against B-actin 
(c). Results show low miR-124, but high miR-9 and BRN2in humanastrocytes, 


Days 


Days 


suggesting that the PTB-regulated loop is inactive and components of the 
nPTB-regulated loop are active in human astrocytes. d, Levels of PTB, nPTB, 
BRN2 and REST in mouse midbrain. Cell types in mouse midbrain were marked 
by GFAP for astrocytes, TH for DA neurons, and fibronectin for adjacent 
meningeal fibroblasts and double-stained for BRN2, PTB, nPTB and REST. Scale 
bar, 20 pm. Relative immunofluorescence intensities in different cell types 
were quantified (right). n =3 mice witha total of 54 cells counted in each. Note 
that REST is decreased, but not eliminated, in endogenous DA neurons, whichis 
in agreement with the documented requirement for REST for viability of 
mature neurons. e, f, Dynamic nPTB expression in response to PTB knockdown. 
nPTB expression was monitored by western blotting after PTB knockdown in 
human dermal fibroblasts (e, left), mouse cortical astrocytes (e, middle) and 
humanastrocytes (e, right). f, Data from 3 biological repeats were quantified. 
Results show that nPTB remains stably expressed in human dermal fibroblasts, 
but undergoes transient expression in astrocytes from both mice and humans. 
Inb-d, ANOVA with post hoc Tukey test; mean+s.e.m. (n=3 biological 
repeats). P-values are indicated. All except those pairwise comparisons 
indicated as NS (not significant) in panels b and d are considered statistically 
significant. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| Global evidence for programmed switch of gene 
expression from astrocytes to neurons in response to PTB depletion. 

a, Clustering analysis. RNA-seq data (available under GSE142250) were 
generated on independent isolates of astrocytes from mouse cortex or 
midbrain before and after conversion to neurons by depleting PTB for 2 or 4 
weeks. By clustering analysis, the global gene expression profiles were 
compared with the public datasets for astrocytes or neurons as indicated by 
the colour key and the data sources onthe right. The selection of these public 
data for comparison was based onastrocytes without further culture and on 
neurons directly isolated from mouse brain or differentiated from embryonic 
stem cells (ESCs). b,c, Comparison of gene expression profiles between 
independent libraries prepared from mouse cortical (b) or midbrain (c) 
astrocytes before and after PTB depletion for 2 or 4 weeks. Selective 
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astrocyte-specific (blue) and neuron-specific (red) genes are highlighted. 
Results show a degree of heterogeneity between independent isolates of 
astrocytes, but notably, their converted neurons became more homogeneous. 
d, Comparison between induced gene expression upon PTB depletionin 
cortical versus midbrain astrocytes. Several commonly induced DA 
neuron-specific genes (that is, Otx2, Fn1 and Aldh1a1) are highlighted when 
comparing between neurons derived from cortical versus midbrain astrocytes 
(right). Significantly induced DA neuron-associated genes are listed in 
Supplementary Table 1. Note that most genes are enriched, but not uniquely 
expressed, in DA neurons (thus, they are not specific markers for DA neurons), 
as evidenced by their induction to different degrees in shPTB-treated cortical 
astrocytes. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Characterization of converted neurons from mouse 
and humanastrocytes. a, b, Conversion of mouse and humanastrocytes to 
neurons. Cells were immunostained with the indicated markers after 
conversion from mouse cortical astrocytes (a) or humanastrocytes (b). 
Converted glutamatergic (marked by VGlut1) and GABAergic (marked by 
GAD67) neurons constituted approximately 90% and 80% of total TUJ1-marked 
neurons from mouse and humanastrocytes, respectively. Data were based on 
4 (a) or 5 (b) biological repeats and represented as mean +s.e.m. Scale bars, 

30 um (a); 40 pm (b). c,d, Efficient conversion from human astrocytes to 
neurons. Converted neurons were characterized by immunostaining with TUJ1 
and MAP2(c). Scale bar, 80 um. n=4 biological repeats. d, These neurons are 
functional as indicated by repetitive action potentials (top left), large currents 
of voltage-dependent sodium and potassium channels (top right) and 


spontaneous postsynaptic currents after co-culture with rat astrocytes 
(bottom). Indicated in each panel is the number of cells that showed the 
recorded activity versus the number of cells examined. e-h, Electrophysiological 
characterization of neurons converted from mouse (e) and human (f) 
astrocytes, showing spontaneous excitatory and inhibitory postsynaptic 
currents that could be sequentially blocked with the inhibitors against the 
excitatory (NBQX and APV) and inhibitory (PiTX) receptors, indicative of their 
secretion of glutamine and GABA neurotransmitters. g,h, ControlshRNA 
(shCtrl)-treated mouse (g) and human (h) astrocytes failed to show action 
potentials (top), currents of voltage-dependent channels (middle) or 
postsynaptic events (bottom). The number of cells that showed the recorded 
activity versus the total number of cells examined is indicated onthe top right 
of each panel. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Cre-dependent expression of RFP in injected mouse 
midbrain. a, Schematic of the substantia nigral region (white box) for AAV 
injection and immunochemical analysis. b, Cre-dependent RFP expression. 
RFP+ cells were not detected in midbrain of wild-type mice injected with either 
AAV-empty or AAV-shPTB (left). In comparison, both viruses generated 
abundant RFP signals in Gfap-cre transgenic mice. Scale bar, 150 pm. 

c,d, Co-staining of RFP+ cells with the astrocyte markers S100b and ALDHIL1 
10 weeks after injecting AAV-empty (c), indicating that most RFP+ cells in 
AAV-empty-transduced midbrain were astrocytes. Scale bar, 25 um. d, NoRFP 
expression was detectable in NG2-labelled cells. Scale bar, 15 pm. Experiments 
in b-d were independently repeated three times with similar results. 
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e, Reprogramming-dependent conversion from astrocytes to neurons. 
Immunostaining with the astrocyte marker GFAP and the pan-neuronal marker 
NeuN was performed 10 weeks after injection of AAV-empty or AAV-shPTB in 
the midbrain. Scale bar, 30 pm. Quantified results show that cells transduced 
with AAV-empty were all GFAP+ astrocytes, whereas cells transduced with 
AAV-shPTB were mostly NeuN+ neurons. Quantified data were based on three 
mice as shown onthe right. Two-sided Student’s t-test. Data are mean+s.e.m. 
f, g, Further characterization of AAV-shPTB-induced neurons in midbrain with 
additional neuronal markers, including pan-neuronal specific markers TUJ1, 
MAP2, NSE and PSD95 (f; scale bar, 10 ppm) and specific markers for 
glutamatergic (VGlut2) and GABAergic (GAD65) neurons (g; scale bar, 20 pm). 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Progressive conversion of AAV-shPTB treated 
astrocytes to DA neurons within the dopamine domain. a, b, Time- 
dependent appearance of RFP+DDC+ DA neurons. AAV-shPTB-transduced 
midbrain was characterized for time-dependent appearance of DA neurons 
with the DA neuron marker DDC (a; scale bar, 50 tum). Few initial RFP+ cells 
were co-stained with DDC 3 weeks after AAV-shPTB transduction, andthe 
fraction of RFP+DDC+ cells progressively increased 8 and 12 weeks after 
AAV-shPTB injection. Images from substantia nigra12 weeks after AAV-shPTB 
transduction are enlarged to highlight RFP+DDC+ neurons (b; scale bar, 25 pm). 
c-e, Conversion of midbrain astroyctes to DA neurons within the dopamine 
domain. AAV-shPTB-induced neuronal reprogramming was determined 
relative to the site of injection. c, Alow-magnification view of a substantia 
nigra section. Circles mark brain areas with progressively larger diameters 
from the centre of the injection site. Scale bar, 100 um. d, Enlarged views show 
the representative proximal and distal sites from the injection site 12 weeks 
after AAV-shPTB transduction, positively stained for TH (green) over 
RFP-labelled cells. Scale bar, 10 pm. Note the presence of RFP+TH¢+ cells inthe 
proximal site, but only RFP+TH- cells inthe distal site. e, The percentages of 
TH+ cells among total RFP+ cells in the three different areas defined in (c) were 
quantified based on3 mice with at least 100 cells counted in each. Data are 
mean +s.e.m. These data show the generation of TH+ neurons within the 
dopamine domain of midbrain. f, g, Further characterization of converted DA 
neurons with additional DA neuron-specific markers DAT, VMAT2, EN1, LMX1A, 
PITX3 and DDC, all showing positive signals (f). RFP+TH+ cell bodies are 
highlighted by orthogonal views of z-stacked images, attached on right and 
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bottom of the main image (f; scale bar, 10 tm). Cell body diameters were 
compared between newly converted RFP+TH+ neurons and endogenous 
RFP-TH+ DAneurons (g, left; scale bar, 5 um). The size distribution of both 
populations of neurons shown on the right suggests that converted TH+ cells 
have a similar cell size to endogenous TH+RFP- DA neurons (g, right). 
Quantification based on 62 RFP+ cells and 64 RFP-TH+ cells from 3 mice. 
Two-sided Student’s t-test. h, Schematic depiction for further analysis 

of converted neurons in substantia nigra and ventral tegmental area. 

i,j, Representative immunostaining of SOX6, OTX2 and ALDHIAI, showing 
that SOX6-marked RFP+ cells were confined to the substantia nigra, whereas 
OTX2-marked RFP+ cells were in the ventral tegmental area; the DA neuron 
marker ALDHIAI1 was detected in both substantia nigra and ventral tegmental 
area (i; scale bar, 25 pm).j, Quantification based on 3 mice with at least 100 cells 
counted. Data are mean +s.e.m. Results further support the generation of 
different subtypes of DA neurons. k, Minimal leaky Cre expression in 
endogenous DA neurons in midbrain. As Gfap-cre is known to showa degree of 
leaky expression in neurons, raising aconcern that AAV-shPTB might infect 
some endogenous DA neurons, mice treated with AAV-empty (which expresses 
RFP but not shPTB) were examined carefully. Scale bar, 30 pm. Compared with 
AAV-shPTB treated mice, few RFP+ cells stained positively for either NeuN or 
THinthe midbrain of mice transduced with AAV-empty, as quantified on the 
right, based on3 mice with at least 100 cells counted in each. Data are 

mean +s.e.m. Results showlittle, ifany, leaky Cre expression in endogenous DA 
neurons and in midbrain regions of mice at the age (two months old) used in our 
studies. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| Electrophysiological properties of gradually 
matured DA neurons. a, b, Schematic depiction of patch recording of 
converted neurons in midbrain (a). According to this scheme, the fluorescent 
dye Neurobiotin 488 (green) loaded in the electrode was used to mark cell 
bodies in substantia nigra for patch clamp recording on brain slices. b, After 
recording, the patched cells were confirmed to be RFP+TH+ to demonstrate the 
recording being performed on newly converted neurons (scale bar, 20 ppm). 
Experiments were independently repeated 4 times with similar results. 

c-e, Detection of spontaneous action potential (c) and relatively wider action 
potential generated by newly converted neurons in comparison with 
endogenous GABAergic neurons (d). e, Notably, hyperpolarization-activated 
currents of HCN channels (/, currents) were recorded at 12 weeks after, but not 
6 weeks after, AAV-shPTB-induced neuronal conversion; these currents could 
be specifically blocked with CsCl. The numbers of cells that showed the 
recorded activity versus the total number of cells examined are indicated. Note 
that the bottom trace is also shown in Fig. 2h. f, g, Extracellular recording 
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showing more converted neurons firing spontaneous action potentials at 

12 weeks after transduction with AAV-shPTB than at 6 weeks after transduction. 
The numbers of cells that showed the recorded activity versus the total number 
of cells examined are indicated. g, The frequency of spontaneous spikes that 
increased upon further maturation was further quantified. Data were based 
onatotal of 31 cells from 4 mice. Results show progressive maturation of 

newly converted DA neurons inthe brain. Statistical significance was 
determined by two-sided Student’s t-test. h, Cortical neurons generated in 
AAV-shPTB-transduced cortex, in contrast to alarge population of RFP+TH+ 
cellsin midbrain. As acontrol, AAV-shPTB was injected in cortex. After 

12 weeks, RFP+ cells were co-stained with the cortical neuron marker CTIP2 
(top) and CUX1 (bottom). Scale bars, 40 tm (main); 15 pm (magnified inset). 
Note that RFP+ CUX1+ cells are rare in comparisonto RFP+CTIP2+ cells, 
indicative of different conversion efficiency in different layers of cortex. 
Experiments were independently repeated twice with similar results. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Characterization of cortical astrocyte-derived 
neurons compared with midbrain astrocyte-derived neurons. a—c, Asmall 
fraction of cortical astrocyte-derived neurons express DA neuron markers. 

a, RT-qPCR showed the induction of DA neuron-specific genes Slc6a3 and 
Foxa2 in isolated cortical astrocytes treated with lentiviral shPTB. These 
DA-like neurons were further characterized by immunostaining for additional 
DAneuron markers DAT and VMAT2 (b; scale bar, 20 xm) and quantified among 
TUJ1+ cells based on 3 biological repeats with at least 100 cells counted in 

each (c). Two-sided Student’s t-test; mean +s.e.m. P-values are indicated. 
Results indicate that although cortex does not contain DA neurons and 
RFP+TH+ DA-like neurons were never detected in AAV-shPTB-transduced 
cortex inthe brain, isolated cortical astrocytes were able to give risetoa 
fraction of DA-like neurons in vitro. This implies that astrocytes may become 
more plastic in culture than within specific brain environments. d, Additional 
immunochemical evidence for the expression of DA neuron-specific markers 
(LMX1A, PITX3 and DDC) inasubpopulation of TUJ1+ cells derived from 
cortical astrocytes. Scale bar, 20 pm. Experiments were independently 
repeated 3 times with similar results. e-g, TH staining of TUJ1+ neurons derived 
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from midbrain astrocytes and comparison with neurons derived from cortical 
astrocytes. e, Lentiviral shPTB, but not control shRNA, converted midbrain 
astrocytes into TH+ DA neurons in culture. Scale bar, 25 um. f, Conversion 
efficiencies of cortical and midbrain astrocytes, showing similar high 
percentage of TUJ1+ neurons (left), but a significantly higher percentage of DA 
neurons converted from midbrain astrocytes compared with cortical 
astrocytes (right). Data are based on 3 biological repeats with at least 200 cells 
counted in each. Statistical significance was determined by two-sided 
Student’s t-test; mean +s.e.m. P-values are indicated. g, Western blotting 
analysis of a pan-neuronal marker (TUJ1) and two specific markers for DA 
neurons (TH and VMAT2) in shPTB-reprogrammed astrocytes from cortex and 
midbrain, showing much higher levels of the DA neuron markers in neurons 
generated from midbrain astrocytes compared to cortical astrocytes. 
Experiments were independently repeated twice with similar results. Together, 
these data strongly suggest intrinsic cellular differences that are responsible 
for the generation of different neuron subtypes from astrocytes in different 
brain regions. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Cell-autonomous mechanisms for the regional 
specificity in neuronal conversion. a, TH+ neurons generated from cortical 
astrocytes with normal and conditioned media from cultured midbrain 
astrocytes. Scale bar, 100 pm. b, Quantification of cells ina. Three biological 
repeats with at least 100 cells counted in each. Statistical significance was 
determined by ANOVA; mean +s.e.m.c-f, RT-qPCR analysis of DA 
neuron-specific transcription factors in cortical and midbrain astrocytes 
before and after lentiviral shPTB-induced neuronal conversion. c, The 
indicated transcription factors were quantified by real-time PCR and 
normalized against B-actin mRNA. d, To ensure that the isolated astrocytes 
were free of contaminated neurons, RT-qPCR was also performed with the3 
indicated pan-neuron markers with isolated neurons as control. e, Inresponse 
to PTB knockdown, astrocyte-specific genes S1OOb and Gfap were repressed, 
whereas pan-neuronal transcription factors Mytil and Ascl1 were activated in 
astrocytes derived from both cortex and midbrain. Dashed lines indicate levels 
before shPTB treatment, which was set to 1 for comparison with levels after 
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shPTB treatment. f, Under the same conditions, the 4 DA-neuron-specific 
transcription factors were more robustly induced in response to PTB depletion 
in midbrain astrocytes compared to cortical astrocytes. Statistical significance 
was determined by ANOVA with post hoc Tukey test (d) or two-sided Student’s 
t-test (c, e, f), based on 3 biological repeats; mean +s.e.m. P-values are 
indicated. Results suggest higher basal levels and more robust induction of DA 
neuron-specific transcription factors in midbrain astrocytes compared to 
cortical astrocytes, providing evidence for the differences in cell-intrinsic 
gene expression programs in giving rise to distinct subtypes of neurons. 

g-i, Schematic of amperometric recording of monoamine release, showing 

the placement ofa carbon fibre electrode ona midbrain astrocyte-derived 
neuron (g). Scale bar, 30 um. h, Spike-like events were captured by holding the 
electrode at +750 mV after K* (25 mM) stimulation. i, A high-resolution view of 
dopamine release events inh. Results demonstrate a key functional property of 
midbrain astrocyte-derived DA neurons. Experiments were independently 
repeated twice with similar results. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Time-course analysis of fibre outgrowth from 
converted neurons. a, Schematic of coronal sections for analysing fibre 
density in the nigrostriatal pathway. b-d, Sphere-determined density of RFP+ 
fibres that were progressively increased along the nigrostriatal bundle (NSB). 
Shown are low-magnification views (b; scale bar, 150 im) and enlarged views 
(c; scale bar, 35 pm). IC, internal capsule. d, Quantification of RFP+ (left) or 
RFP+TH+ fibres (right), based on 3 independent biological sections. Statistical 


significance was determined by ANOVA with post hoc Tukey test; mean+s.e.m. 


P-values are indicated. Results show time-dependent increase in fibre density, 
a portion of which also exhibits colocalization of the DA neuron marker TH. 

e, Low-magnification view of striatum innervated by RFP+ projections. Scale 
bar, 300 um. Smaller panels show magnified views of RFP+ projections in 
different regions. Scale bar, 15 pm. Note the bright RFP signals in septal nuclei. 
f, Three selected regions were further amplified to highlight a fraction of RFP+ 
fibres with (arrowheads) or without (arrows) co-staining with the DA neuron 
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marker TH. Scale bar, 5 4m. Results emphasize that converted DA neurons 
targeted broader regions in striatum than endogenous DA neurons, which 
might cause side effects—a potential caveat of neuronal reprogramming 
experiments that requires investigation in future studies. g,h, Retrograde 
tracing of TH+ neurons from striatum to substantia nigra. Depicted is the 
AAV-shPTB injection site at day O and the retrobead injection site at day 30 (g). 
Retrograde tracing was monitored 24 h after injection of retrobeads. After 
treatment with AAV-shPTB for 30 days, TH+ cells, but not TH+RFP*+ cells, in 
substantia nigra were labelled with retrograde beads (h). Arrowheads, RFP+ 
cells; arrows, cell bodies of endogenous TH+ DA neurons labelled with 
retrobeads. Scale bar, 20 pm. These data provide a critical control for 
AAV-shPTB-converted DA neurons that could be traced from striatum to 
substantia nigra, as described in the main text. All experiments shown in this 
figure were independently repeated 3 times with similar results. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10|shPTB-converted neurons replenish lost 
dopaminergic neurons in substantia nigra. a, Schematic of the experimental 
schedule for 6-OHDA-induced lesion followed by reprogramming with 
AAV-PTB and then TH staining. b, c, Low-magnification views of unlesioned 
substantia nigra stained for TH (b) and substantia nigra lesioned with 6-OHDA 
and transduced with AAV-shPTB (c). Scale bars, 80 ppm. These data were used to 
provide the quantitative information shown in Fig. 4f, g.d, Enlarged view of 
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RFP+ cells that co-expressed TH in substantia nigra. Two RFP+TH+ cell bodies 
are highlighted by orthogonal views of z-stacked images, attached on the right 
and bottom of the main image in each panel. Scale bar, 10 pm. Results show the 
generation of TH+ DA neurons ina highly region-specific manner in substantia 
nigra, as alarge population of RFP+ cells were not labelled by TH staining in the 
same image. All experiments shown in this figure were independently repeated 
3 times with similar results. 
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Extended Data Fig. 11| Restoration of TH+ neurons in striatum of 
6-OHDA-lesioned mice. a, b, Schematic of the coronal section of striatum and 
images of uninjured control and lesioned striatum treated on the right side of 
the brain with either AAV-empty or AAV-shPTB (a). Scale bar, 500 pm. 

b, Magnified images showed extensive colocalization of TH with RFP-labelled 
fibres. Scale bar, 10 pm. Results show a significant degree of restoration of TH+ 
fibres in striatum. Experiments were independently repeated 3 times with 
similar results. c,d, Quantitative analysis of TH+ fibres in striatum under 
different treatment conditions. TH staining of striatum under different 
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treatment conditions, as indicated (c). Scale bar, 10 pm. d, Quantification of 
total TH+ or TH+RFP- fibre density in striatum under different treatment 
conditions based on 3 biological repeats. Statistical significance was 
determined by ANOVA with post hoc Tukey test; mean+s.e.m. P-values are 
indicated. Results show that most TH+ fibres seem to derive from 
AAV-shPTB-converted dopaminergic neurons; however, the data donot rule 
out the possibility that the axons of some endogenous neurons also responded 
to the environment created by newly converted neurons. 
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Extended Data Fig. 12| Reconstruction of the nigrostriatal pathway by 
converted dopaminergic neurons. a, Schematic of the experimental 
schedule for 6-OHDA-induced lesion and reconstruction of the nigrostriatal 
pathway. b-f, Images of RFP+ projections extending from substantia nigra to 
striatum. The schematic diagram shows the dorso-ventral level of the 
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horizontal section. Scale bar, 100 pm. Magnified views show indicated brain 
regions (c-f). Scale bar, 25 um. g, Amplified views of RFP-positive fibres that 
co-stained with TH in CPu and globus pallidus. Scale bar, 20 pm. These data 
were used to provide the quantitative information shown in Fig. 4h, i. 
Experiments were independently repeated twice with similar results. 
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Extended Data Fig. 13 | Measurement of striatal dopamine by HPLC and 
controls with AAV-shGFP and AAV-hM4Di. a, b, Dopamine levels in brain 
detected by HPLC with two different doses of spiked dopamine (a). b, Standard 
curve generated from the spiked dopamine. This set of experiments was 
performed only once. c, Controls for behavioural tests, showing that 
expressing an anti-GFP control shRNA alone did not rescue chemical-induced 
behavioural deficits based on apomorphine-induced rotation (left) and 
cylinder test (right). d, Controls for behavioural tests, showing that the 
expression of hM4Diinnon-reprogrammed astrocytes did not trigger 
detectable behaviour change in non-lesioned mice in the presence of CNO. 
Statistical significance was determined by ANOVA (c,d); mean+s.e.m. Six mice 
were analysed in each group. P-values are indicated. 
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Extended Data Fig. 14| Electrophysiological analysis of PTB ASO-induced 
neurons in vitro and in brain. a~c, Converted neurons showed large currents 
from voltage-dependent sodium and potassium channels (a), repetitive action 
potentials (b) and spontaneous postsynaptic currents (c). The numbers of 
cells that showed the recorded activity versus the total number of cells 
examined are indicated on the top right in each panel. d, Schematic of 
transgenic mice used to trace astrocytes in vivo. e, Three weeks after tamoxifen 
treatment, none of the tdTomato-labelled cells in the midbrain of Gfap-cre 
ER:Rosa-tdTomato mice stained positive for NeuN (left), and all were GFAP+ 
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(right). Scale bar, 50 xm. f-i, Converted neurons in brain slices showed large 
currents from voltage-dependent sodium and potassium channels (f), 
repetitive action potentials (g), spontaneous action potentials (h) and 
spontaneous postsynaptic currents (i). The numbers of cells that showed the 
recorded activity versus the total number of cells examined are indicated. The 
results show that functional neurons are induced by PTB ASO both in culture 
and in mouse brain. All experiments shown in this figure were independently 
repeated twice with similar results. 
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The ongoing outbreak of coronavirus disease 2019 (COVID-19) has spread rapidly ona 
global scale. Although it is clear that severe acute respiratory syndrome coronavirus 2 
(SARS-CoV-2) is transmitted through human respiratory droplets and direct contact, 
the potential for aerosol transmission is poorly understood’ °. Here we investigated 
the aerodynamic nature of SARS-CoV-2 by measuring viral RNA in aerosols in different 
areas of two Wuhan hospitals during the outbreak of COVID-19 in February and March 
2020. The concentration of SARS-CoV-2 RNA in aerosols that was detected in isolation 
wards and ventilated patient rooms was very low, but it was higher in the toilet areas 
used by the patients. Levels of airborne SARS-CoV-2 RNA in the most public areas was 


undetectable, except in two areas that were prone to crowding; this increase was 
possibly due to individuals infected with SARS-CoV-2 in the crowd. We found that 
some medical staff areas initially had high concentrations of viral RNA with aerosol 
size distributions that showed peaks in the submicrometre and/or supermicrometre 
regions; however, these levels were reduced to undetectable levels after 
implementation of rigorous sanitization procedures. Although we have not 
established the infectivity of the virus detected in these hospital areas, we propose 
that SARS-CoV-2 may have the potential to be transmitted through aerosols. Our 
results indicate that room ventilation, open space, sanitization of protective apparel, 
and proper use and disinfection of toilet areas can effectively limit the concentration 
of SARS-CoV-2 RNA in aerosols. Future work should explore the infectivity of 


aerosolized virus. 


The ongoing outbreak of COVID-19, which has been reported in 206 
countries and areas, has resulted in 857,641 confirmed cases and 
42,006 deaths globally as of 2 April 2020. Owing to the increasing threat 
caused by COVID-19 to global health, the World Health Organization 
(WHO) has declared the COVID-19 outbreak a pandemic and global 
public health emergency. The causative pathogen of the COVID-19 
outbreak has been identified as a highly infectious novel coronavirus 
that is referred to as SARS-CoV-2* ®. Reported transmission pathways of 
SARS-CoV-2in humans include the inhalation of virus-laden liquid drop- 
lets, close contact with infected individuals and contact with surfaces 
that are contaminated with SARS-CoV-2'. Moreover, aerosol transmis- 
sion has been suggested to be an additional, yet important pathway, on 
the basis of clinical observations in confined spaces”*. There are many 
respiratory diseases that are spread through airborne routes, such as 
tuberculosis, measles and chickenpox’®. A retrospective cohort study 
conducted after the SARS epidemic—which was caused by SARS-CoV—in 
Hong Kong in 2003 suggested that airborne spread may have had an 
important role in the transmission of SARS’. At present, little is known 


about the aerodynamic characteristics and transmission pathways of 
SARS-CoV-2 in aerosols; in part because of the difficulties in sampling 
virus-containing aerosols in real-world settings and challenges in their 
quantification at low concentrations. 

We analysed the occurrence of airborne SARS-CoV-2 and its aerosol 
deposition at 30 sites in two designated hospitals and public areas in 
Wuhan, China, and then quantified the copy counts of SARS-CoV-2 
in aerosol samples using a robust droplet-digital-PCR-based detec- 
tion method (ddPCR)"°. The two hospitals are exclusively used for the 
treatments of patients with COVID-19 during the outbreak; however, 
each hospital has unique characteristics that serve different purposes. 
Renmin Hospital of Wuhan University (hereafter, Renmin Hospital) 
is representative of grade-A tertiary hospitals that have been desig- 
nated for the treatment of patients with severe symptoms of COVID-19. 
By contrast, Wuchang Fangcang Field Hospital (hereafter, Fangcang 
Hospital) is representative of the makeshift field hospitals that were 
converted from indoor sports facilities or exhibition centres to quar- 
antine and treat patients with mild symptoms. The sampling locations 


'State Key Laboratory of Virology, Modern Virology Research Center, College of Life Sciences, Wuhan University, Wuhan, P. R. China. 7Division of Environment and Sustainability, The Hong Kong 
University of Science and Technology, Hong Kong, P. R. China. *Shanghai Environmental Monitoring Center, Shanghai, P. R. China. “School of Public Health, Key Laboratory of Public Health 
Safety of the Ministry of Education and Key Laboratory of Health Technology Assessment of the Ministry of Health, Fudan University, Shanghai, P. R. China. °JC School of Public Health and 
Primary Care, The Chinese University of Hong Kong, Hong Kong, P. R. China. °These authors contributed equally: Yuan Liu, Zhi Ning, Yu Chen, Ming Guo. “e-mail: zhining@ust.hk; 
chenyu@whu.edu.cn; kfho@cuhk.edu.hk; kanh@fudan.edu.cn; gingyanf@sheemc.cn; klan@whu.edu.cn 
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Table 1] RNA concentration of airborne SARS-CoV-2 at different locations in Wuhan 


Category Sites Sample type Concentration (copies m™*) 
Patient areas 
Fangcang Hospital Zone A workstation? TSP 
TSP" 9 
Zone B workstation TSP 
Zone C workstation? TSP? 5 
TSP° (0) 
Patient mobile toilet room TSP 9 
Renmin Hospital Intensive care unit TSP (0) 
Intensive care unit Deposition 318 
Intensive care unit Deposition 139 
Coronary care unit TSP (0) 
Ward zone 16 TSP O 
Medical staff areas 
Fangcang Hospital PPAR of zone A? TSP 16 
TSP° (0) 
PPAR of zone B Size-segregated 42 
PPAR of zone C? Size-segregated” 20 
TSP° (0) 
Male staff change room TSP 20 
Female staff change room TSP N 
Medical staff's office Size-segregated 20 
Meeting room TSP 18 
Warehouse® TSP? 21 
TSP° 
Renmin Hospital Passageway for medical staff TSP 
Dining room for medical staff TSP 6 
Public areas 
Fangcang Hospital pharmacy TSP 3 
Renmin Hospital doctor office TSP (0) 
Renmin Hospital outpatient hall TSP (0) 
Renmin Hospital outdoor TSP 7 
University office doorside TSP (0) 
University hospital outpatient hall TSP (0) 
Community checkpoint TSP (0) 
Residential building TSP (6) 
Supermarket TSP (0) 
Department store 1 TSP 11 
Department store 2 TSP 3 
Blank control? Field blank® fe) 
Field blank® O 


TSP, total suspended particles. The samples were distinct by design owing to the unique conditions inside the hospitals during COVID-19 outbreak. We collected 35 samples (not including two 
blanks) at different sites, therefore n = 35. The replicability is limited by very restricted experimental conditions to conduct sampling in the highly infectious zones. 
“Two rounds of sampling were conducted for the sites. A blank control was included for each of round of sampling. Detailed information is shown in Supplementary Table 1. 


>The samples were taken during the first round of sampling from 17 February to 24 February 2020. 
‘The samples were taken during the second round of sampling on 2 March 2020. 
‘The reported values are virus aerosol deposition rates in copies mh”. 


were classified into three categories according to their accessibility by 
different groups: (1) patient areas, where the patients with COVID-19 
havea physical presence—these include the intensive care units, coro- 
nary care units and ward rooms inside Renmin Hospital, a toilet and 
staff workstations inside Fangcang Hospital; (2) medical staff areas, 
the workplaces in the two hospitals that are exclusively accessed by 
medical staff who had direct contact with the patients; and (3) pub- 
lic areas, venues that are open to the general public (Supplementary 
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Table 1). Three types of aerosol samples were collected: (1) aerosol 
samples of total suspended particles with no upper size limit to quan- 
tify RNA concentrations of SARS-CoV-2 in aerosols; (2) aerodynamic 
size-segregated aerosol samples to determine the size distribution of 
airborne SARS-CoV-2 droplets; and (3) aerosol deposition samples to 
determine the deposition rate of airborne SARS-CovV-2. 

The existence of SARS-CoV-2 in aerosol samples was deter- 
mined through the quantification of its genetic material (RNA). 


1) 
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wo 
me 
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Fig. 1| Concentration of airborne SARS-CoV-2 RNA in different aerosol size 
bins. a, Concentration of SARS-CoV-2in a protective-apparel removal roomin 
zone B of Fangcang Hospital. b, Concentration of SARS-CoV-2ina 
protective-apparel removal room in zone C of Fangcang Hospital. 


The concentrations of airborne SARS-CoV-2 at the different sites 
are shown in Table 1. In general, very low or undetectable concen- 
trations of airborne SARS-CoV-2 were found in most of the patient 
areas of Renmin Hospital, suggesting that the negatively pressur- 
ized isolation and high air exchange rate inside the intensive care 
units, coronary care units and ward room of Renmin Hospital are 
very effective in limiting the airborne transmission of SARS-CoV-2. 
The highest concentration in patient areas was observed inside a 
patient mobile toilet room at Fangcang Hospital (19 copies m®°), 
which is a temporary single toilet room of approximate 1 m’ in area 
without ventilation. Airborne SARS-CoV-2 may come from either the 
patient’s breath or the aerosolization of the virus-laden aerosol from 
the faeces or urine of a patient during use””. Although the infectiv- 
ity of the virus is not known in this study, the results also relate to 
the findings of another study”, which found positive test results of 
wipe samples from room surfaces of toilets used by patients infected 
with SARS-CoV-2. In medical staff areas, the two sampling sites in 
Renmin Hospital had low concentrations of 6 copies m™°, whereas 
the sites in Fangcang Hospital generally had higher concentrations. 
In particular, the protective-apparel removal rooms (PPARs) in three 
different zones inside Fangcang Hospital are among the upper range 
of the concentrations of airborne SARS-CoV-2, ranging from 16 to 
42 copies m*® in the first round of sampling. In public areas outside 
the hospitals, we found that most of the sites had undetectable or 
very low concentrations of SARS-CoV-2 aerosols (below3 copies m”), 
except for one crowd-gathering site about 1 m from the entrance of 
a department store that customers frequently passed through and 
a site next to Renmin Hospital, through which the public including 
outpatients walked. Although both sites were outside buildings, it 
is possible that individuals infected with SARS-CoV-2 in the crowd 
may have been the source of virus-laden aerosols during the sam- 
pling period. The results suggest that, overall, the risks of infection 
are low in well-ventilated or open public venues, but do reinforce 
the importance of avoiding crowded gatherings and implementing 
the early identification and diagnosis of individuals infected with 
SARS-CoV-2 for quarantine or treatment. 

Inside a room of the intensive care unit of Renmin Hospital, the two 
aerosol deposition samples tested positive with an estimated deposi- 
tion rate of 31 and 113 copies m’h", although the concentration of the 
total suspended particles inthe aerosol sample inside this room of the 
intensive care unit was below the detection limit (Table 1). The sample 
with the higher deposition rate was placed in the hindrance-free corner 
of the room, approximately 3 m from the bed of a patient. The other 
sample, for which a lower number of virus copies was recorded, was 
placed in another corner, approximately 2 m from the bed of the patient 
and below medical equipment, which may have blocked the path of 
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c, Concentration of SARS-CoV-2in the medical staff’s office of Fangcang 
Hospital. Thex axis represents the aerodynamic diameter ona logarithmic 
scale to cover the multiple magnitudes of measured aerosol diameters. 


virus aerosols during sedimentation. Our findings, although based ona 
small sample size, indicate that virus-laden aerosol deposition may have 
arolein surface contamination and subsequent contact by susceptible 
people, which results in the infection of individuals with SARS-CoV-2. 

In general, medical staff areas had higher concentrations of 
SARS-CoV-2 aerosols compared with patient areas in both hospitals 
during the first round of sampling (17-24 February 2020) at the peak of 
the COVID-19 outbreak (Table 1). For sampling sites at Renmin Hospital, 
the air circulation in medical staff areas is isolated by design from the 
air circulation inthe patient rooms. By contrast, in Fangcang Hospital, 
the non-ventilated temporary PPAR was isolated from the patient hall, 
in which the aerosol concentration of SARS-CoV-2 was generally low. 
The second round of sampling of total suspended particles in medical 
staff areas of Fangcang Hospital was conducted after the number of 
patients reduced from more than 200 to less than 100 per zone and 
the implementation of more rigorous and thorough sanitization meas- 
ures, including more frequent spraying of chlorinated disinfectant on 
the floor of patient areas, additional disinfection using 3% hydrogen 
peroxide in the PPAR at least once a week, thoroughly spraying alco- 
hol disinfectant on the protective apparel before taking it off and an 
increased operation time of indoor air purifiers. The samples from this 
second round showed all undetectable results (Table 1), confirming 
the importance of sanitization in reducing the amount of airborne 
SARS-CoV-2 in high-risk areas. 

SARS-CoV-2 aerosols were mainly found to include two size ranges, 
one in the submicrometre region (d, between 0.25 and 1.0 pm) and 
the other in supermicrometre region (d, > 2.5 um). Aerosols in the 
submicrometre region were predominantly found in PPARs in zones 
Band C of Fangcang Hospital (Fig. 1a, b) with peak concentrations of 
40 and 9 copies m° in the 0.25-0.5 ym and 0.5-1.0 um range, respec- 
tively. By contrast, aerosols in the supermicrometre region were mainly 
observed in the PPAR of zone C of Fangcang Hospital (Fig. 1b) with con- 
centrations of 7 copies m™®*. The medical staff’s office (Fig. 1c) had more 
virus-laden aerosols in the supermicrometre size range, but the size 
distribution is flatter compared with the range in other areas. Reports 
on the resuspension of microorganisms from the floor, clothing and 
furniture have previously been noted to contribute to the generation 
of microbial aerosols in the built environment". Therefore, we hypoth- 
esize that the source of the submicrometre peak is the resuspension of 
virus-laden aerosols from the surface of the protective apparel worn by 
medical staff while they are removing the equipment. The submicro- 
metre virus-laden aerosols may originally come from the direct depo- 
sition of respiratory droplets or airborne SARS-CoV-2 from a patient 
onto the protective apparel as evidenced by the deposition samples 
(Table 1). The higher mobility owing to their smaller aerodynamic 
diameter facilitates the resuspension from the surface of protective 
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apparel after gaining the initial velocity while the equipment is being 
removed. On the other hand, floor-deposited SARS-CoV-2 is possibly 
the source of supermicrometre virus-laden aerosols and was carried 
across different areas by medical staff. Furthermore, a recent study 
has experimentally demonstrated that SARS-CoV-2 could maintain 
its biological stability in aerosols and on different surfaces for hours 
to days’. The submicrometre SARS-CoV-2 aerosols found in this study 
had a relatively longer residence time, indicating that the virus was 
probably still infectious during transmission. 

This study has its inherent limitations because of the small sample 
size and the description of sample viral RNA instead of virus infectiv- 
ity, which was imposed by restricted access to the patient and medical 
staff areas at the epicentre of the COVID-19 outbreak. Nonetheless, 
the findings of this study provide a real-world investigation of the 
aerodynamic characteristics of airborne SARS-CoV-2 in Wuhan, where 
a Strict quarantine and travel restrictions were implemented during 
the peak of the COVID-19 outbreak. The findings suggest that toilet 
use by patients with COVID-19 and crowd gatherings that included 
individuals infected by SARS-CoV-2 are non-negligible sources of air- 
borne SARS-CoV-2, although the infectivity of the virus is not known. 
We also describe a transmission pathway for SARS-CoV-2 aerosols that 
is mediated by the surface deposition of the virus on and resuspension 
from protective apparel of medical staff and the floor surface. The 
results of this study have important implications for the prevention 
of infection of the public and protection of medical staff. We call for 
particular attention to (1) the ventilation and sterilization of toilets as 
a potential source for the spreading of the virus; (2) personal protec- 
tion measures for the general public, such as the wearing of masks and 
avoidance of busy crowds to reduce the risk of exposure to airborne 
virus; (3) the effective sanitization of high-risk areas in the hospital 
to limit the transmission of airborne SARS-CoV-2 and to protect the 
medical staff; (4) the effectiveness of a naturally ventilated large sta- 
dium to limit the aerosol transmission of SARS-CoV-2 when converted 
toa field hospital for the quarantine and treatment of patients with 
SARS-CoV-2; and (5) surface sanitization of the apparel before the 
equipment is taken off to help to reduce the potential risk of infection 
for medical staff. 
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Methods 


Data reporting 

No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and the investigators were not 
blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


Sample collection 

The sampling was conducted between 17 February and 2 March 2020 
in the locations in two rounds as shown in Table 1. All aerosol samples 
were collected on presterilized gelatin filters (Sartorius). A total of 
30 aerosol samples of total suspended particles were collected on 
25-mm-diameter filters loaded into styrene filter cassettes (SKC) by 
sampling air at a fixed flow rate of 5.0 | min” using a portable pump 
(APEX2, Casella). A total of three size-segregated aerosol samples was 
collected using a miniature cascade impactor (Sioutas Impactor, SKC) 
that separated aerosols into five ranges (>2.5 um, 1.0-2.5 pm, 0.50- 
1.0 um and 0.25-0.50 pm on 25-mm filter substrates, and O-0.25 um on 
37-mm filters) at a flow rate of 9.0 | min”. A total of two aerosol deposi- 
tion samples was collected using 80-mm-diameter filters packed intoa 
holder with an effective deposition area of 43.0 cm’ and the filters were 
placed intact onthe floor intwo corners of the intensive care unit room 
of Renmin Hospital for 7 days. Sampling durations and operation peri- 
ods are described in Supplementary Table 1. All sampling instruments 
were located in the centre of the respective sampling area, where the 
sampling inlet was at a height of 1.5 m from the floor. Considering the 
limited experimental conditions and the small sample size, the integrity 
and robustness of the experiment protocol was examined extensively 
inthe laboratory before field sampling and these results are described 
in Supplementary Table 2. 


Analytical method and data analysis 

After the collection of aerosol samples, all samples were processed 
immediately in the BSL-2 laboratory of Wuhan University. The 25-, 
37-mm and 80-mm filter samples were dissolved in deionized water, 
after which TRIzol LS reagent (Invitrogen) was added to inactivate 
SARS-CoV-2 viruses and extract RNA according to the manufacturer's 
instructions. First-strand cDNA was synthesized using the PrimeScript 
RT kit (TakaRa). Optimized ddPCR was used to detect the presence of 


SARS-CoV-2 viruses according to a previous study”. Analysis of the 
ddPCR data was performed using QuantaSoft software (Bio-Rad). The 
concentration reported by the procedure equals the number of copies 
of template per microlitre of the final 1x ddPCR reaction, which was 
normalized to copies m* in all of the results; therefore, the virus or viral 
RNA concentration in aerosol is expressed in copies m® throughout. 
A detailed protocol is provided in the Supplementary Information. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


All data generated and analysed during this study are included in the 
Article and its Supplementary Information. Source Data for Fig. 1 are 
provided with the paper. 
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This study investigated the aerodynamic nature and aerosol transmission of SARS-CoV-2 aerosol in Wuhan under strict quarantine 
and travel restriction during the peak of COVID-19 outbreak. 


Total of 35 distinct samples of three types, total suspended particle, size segregated and aerosol deposition were collected. 

We sampled three types of virus aerosol samples at 30 sites covering patient and medical staff areas inside hospitals and in public 
areas in Wuhan. The sampling was designed to identify the hotspots of airborne SARS-CoV-2 and investigate their sources, and seek 
for evidences of their aerosol transmission across different isolation zones and air-surface transfer mechanisms. 


We collected two batches of samples from Feb 17 to Feb 24, 2020 and on Mar 2, 2020 respectively. 


Sampling durations range from 5 to 20 hours for total suspended particle and size segregated samples and 7 days for aerosol 
deposition samples. Sampling air volumes range from 1.5 m3 to 8.9 m3. 


No data were excluded in this work. 


The samples were distinct by design in this study due to the unique conditions inside the hospitals during COVID-19 outbreak. 
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randomization was attempted. 
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travel restriction. 
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Access and import/export This field study didn't involve any study objects that require permission so no approval is needed. 
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Reverse genetics has been an indispensable tool to gain insights into viral 
pathogenesis and vaccine development. The genomes of large RNA viruses, such as 
those from coronaviruses, are cumbersome to clone and manipulate in Escherichia 
coli owing to the size and occasional instability of the genome’ ’. Therefore, an 
alternative rapid and robust reverse-genetics platform for RNA viruses would benefit 
the research community. Here we show the full functionality of a yeast-based 
synthetic genomics platform to genetically reconstruct diverse RNA viruses, 
including members of the Coronaviridae, Flaviviridae and Phneumoviridae families. 
Viral subgenomic fragments were generated using viral isolates, cloned viral DNA, 
clinical samples or synthetic DNA, and these fragments were then reassembled in one 
step in Saccharomyces cerevisiae using transformation-associated recombination 
cloning to maintain the genome as a yeast artificial chromosome. T7 RNA polymerase 
was then used to generate infectious RNA to rescue viable virus. Using this platform, 
we were able to engineer and generate chemically synthesized clones of the virus, 
severe acute respiratory syndrome coronavirus 2 (SARS-CoV-2)*, which has caused the 
recent pandemic of coronavirus disease (COVID-19), in only a week after receipt of the 
synthetic DNA fragments. The technical advance that we describe here facilitates 
rapid responses to emerging viruses as it enables the real-time generation and 
functional characterization of evolving RNA virus variants during an outbreak. 


Within the past decade, we have seen outbreaks of numerous viruses, 
including Middle East respiratory syndrome coronavirus (MERS-CoV)°, 
ZIKA virus®, Ebola virus’ and, at the end of 2019, SARS-CoV-2—which was 
first detected in Wuhan, Hubei province, China‘, but rapidly developed 
into a pandemic. During the early phase of the SARS-CoV-2 outbreak, 
virus isolates were not available to health authorities and the scientific 
community, even though these isolates are urgently needed to gener- 
ate diagnostic tools, to develop and assess antivirals and vaccines, 
and to establish appropriate in vivo models. The generation of the 
SARS-CoV-2 from chemically synthesized DNA could bypass the limited 
availability of virus isolates and would furthermore enable genetic 
modifications and functional characterization. However, although 
E. coliproved very useful for the cloning of many viral genomes, it has 
a number of disadvantages when used for the assembly and stable 
maintenance of full-length molecular clones of emerging RNA viruses, 
including coronaviruses. 


Synthetic genomics isa field fuelled by the efforts to create a bacterial 
cell that is controlled by a synthetic genome’. Genome-wide reassem- 
bly of the approximately 1.1-megabase (Mb) genome of Mycoplasma 
was first attempted using £. coli as an intermediate host®; however, 
the maintenance of 100-kilobase (kb) DNA fragments appeared to be 
very difficult in this host. Therefore, the yeast S. cerevisiae was chosen 
to clone, assemble and mutagenize entire Mycoplasma genomes”. 
The rationale for using a yeast cloning system is the ability of yeast 
to recombine overlapping DNA fragments in vivo, which led to the 
development of atechnique called transformation-associated recom- 
bination (TAR) cloning”. 

Morerecently””, TAR cloning was successfully used for the assembly, 
genetic engineering and rescue of large DNA viruses such as cytomeg- 
alovirus and herpes simplex virus 1. For coronaviruses that belong to 
a family of positive-stranded RNA viruses termed Coronaviridae, the 
generation of full-length molecular clones has long been hampered by 
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Fig. 1| Application of yeast-based TAR cloning to generate viralcDNA 
clones and the recovery of recombinant MHV-GFP. a, General workflow of 
TAR cloning and virus rescue. In-yeast genome reconstruction requires 
one-step delivery of overlapping DNA fragments that cover the viral genome 
anda TAR vector in yeast. Viral ORFs and the ORF for GFP are indicated. 
Transformed DNA fragments are assembled by homologous recombination in 
yeast to generate a YAC that contains the full-length viral cDNA sequence. 

In vitro production of infectious capped viral RNA starts with the isolation of 
the YAC, followed by plasmid linearization to provide a DNA template for 
run-off T7 RNA polymerase-based transcription. Virus rescue is initiated by 
electroporation of BHK-MHV-N cells, after which virus production and 
amplification is carried out by culturing the virus with susceptible cells. 

b, Recovery of infectious rMHV-GFP from yeast clones 1and 2. Cell-culture 
supernatants—which contain viruses produced after virus rescue of two 
MHV-GFP YAC clones—were used to infect 17Cl-1 cells. At 48 h after infection, 


the large genome size (27-31 kb) and occasional instability of cloned 
DNA in E. coli. However, unconventional approaches—such as clon- 
ing in low-copy bacterial artificial chromosomes (BACs) or vaccinia 
virus, or cloning of subgenomic DNA fragments followed by in vitro 
ligation—were successful’, although each system has caveats that 
make the generation of recombinant coronavirus genomes cumber- 
some. Here we assessed the suitability of the yeast S. cerevisiae to 
assemble and maintain genomes of diverse RNA viruses to establish a 
rapid, stable and universal reverse-genetics pipeline for RNA viruses. 

To generate a yeast-based reverse-genetics platform for RNA viruses, 
we first used mouse hepatitis virus (MHV) strain A59, which contains 
the gene for green fluorescent protein (MHV-GFP) and which has an 
established vaccinia virus-based reverse-genetics platform’. The 
overall strategy is shown in Fig. 1a. Viral RNA was prepared from 
MHV-GFP- infected mouse 17CI-1 cells and used to amplify seven over- 
lapping DNA fragments by reverse-transcription PCR (RT-PCR) that 
spanned the MHV-GFP genome from nucleotides 2024 to 29672. Frag- 
ments containing the 5S’ and 3’ termini were PCR-amplified from the vac- 
cinia virus-cloned genome to include a T7 RNA polymerase promoter 
directly upstream of the MHV-GFP 5’ end and a cleavage site (Pacl) 
after the poly(A) sequence at the MHV-GFP 3’ end, whichis required to 
produce RNA run-off transcripts using T7 RNA polymerase“. Overlap 
sequences for the TAR vector pVC604 were included in the primers that 
amplified the 5’- and 3’-terminal fragments (Supplementary Table 1). 
All DNA fragments were simultaneously transformed into S. cerevisiae 
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(strain VL6-48N), and the resulting clones were screened for the cor- 
rect assembly of the yeast artificial chromosome (YAC) containing the 
cloned MHV genome by multiplex PCRs that covered the junctions 
between recombined fragments. This screen revealed that more than 
90% of the clones tested were positive, indicating that the assembly in 
yeast is highly efficient (Supplementary Fig. 1a). To rescue MHV-GFP, 
we randomly chose two clones, purified and linearized the YACs using 
Pacl (Extended Data Table 1) and subjected the YACs to in vitro tran- 
scription using T7 RNA polymerase to generate capped viral genomic 
RNA. This RNA was transfected together with an in vitro-transcribed 
mRNA that encodes the MHV nucleocapsid (N) protein into BHK-MHV-N 
cells, which were then mixed with MHV-susceptible 17Cl-1 cells as previ- 
ously described“. Cytopathogenic effects, virus-induced syncytia and 
GFP-expressing cells were readily detectable for both clones within 
48 h, indicating the successful recovery of infectious virus (Fig. 1b). 
Finally, we assessed the replication kinetics of the recovered viruses, 
which were indistinguishable from the parental MHV-GFP line (Fig. 1c). 

To address whether the synthetic genomics platform can be applied 
to other coronaviruses and whether it can be used for rapid mutagen- 
esis, we used a molecular BAC clone of MERS-CoV”’. We PCR-amplified 
eight overlapping DNA fragments that covered the MERS-CoV genome 
(Extended Data Fig. 1a, Supplementary Fig. 1b and Supplementary 
Table 1). The 5’- and 3’-terminal fragments contained the T7 RNA poly- 
merase promoter upstream of the MERS-CoVS’ end andthe restriction 
endonuclease cleavage site Mlul downstream of the poly(A) sequence, 


Table 1| RNA virus genomes cloned using the synthetic genomics platform 


Virus Family Size Template Fragment Number of Virus rescue 
(kb) generation fragments 
MHV-GFP Coronaviridae 31.9 Viral RNA, DNA clone RT-PCR, PCR 9 Yes 
MERS-CoV Coronaviridae 30.1 DNA clone PCR 8 Yes 
MERS-CoV-GFP Coronaviridae 30.7. DNAclone, GFP plasmid PCR 10 Yes 
DNA 
HCoV-229E Coronaviridae 27.3. Viral RNA, DNA clone RT-PCR, PCR 13 Not attempted 
HCoV-HKU1 Coronaviridae 29.9 Synthetic DNA, viral PCR, RT-PCR 11 Not attempted 
RNA 
MERS-CoV Riyadh-1734-2015 Coronaviridae 30 Viral RNA RT-PCR Not attempted 
ZIKA virus Flaviviridae 10.8 Viral RNA RT-PCR Not attempted 
Human RSV-B Pneumoviridae 15 Clinical sample RT-PCR Not attempted 
SARS-CoV-2 Coronaviridae 30 Synthetic DNA, viral Plasmid, RT-PCR 12 Yes 
RNA 
SARS-CoV-2-GFP Coronaviridae 30.5 Synthetic DNA, viral Plasmid, RT-PCR/ 14 Yes 
RNA PCR 
synSARS-CoV-2-GFP Coronaviridae 30.5 Synthetic DNA Plasmid, PCR 19 Yes 


The number of fragments excludes the TAR vector fragment. 


and overlapping sequences with the TAR plasmid pVC604. To muta- 
genize the MERS-CoV clone, fragment 7 was divided into three over- 
lapping PCR fragments to place the GFP gene in frame with a porcine 
teschovirus 2A element and open-reading frame 4a (ORF4a)'* (Extended 
Data Fig. 1a and Supplementary Table 1). Again, almost all YAC clones 
were successfully assembled (Supplementary Fig. 1b, c). Virus rescue 
from cloned DNA was performed as described previously”, resulting 
in recombinant (r)MERS-CoV and rMERS-CoV-GFP (Extended Data 
Fig. 1b). This demonstrates that the synthetic genomics platform is 
suitable to genetically modify coronavirus genomes. As expected, the 
replication kinetics of rMERS-CoV and rMERS-CoV-GFP were slightly 
reduced compared with the cell-culture-adapted MERS-CoV-EMC strain 
(Extended Data Fig. Ic). 

Next, we thoroughly evaluated the stability of the cloned genomes, 
the range of applicability to other virus genomes and whether molecu- 
lar clones can be generated from clinical samples. Yeast clones that 
contained YACs encoding MHV-GFP and MERS-CoV were passaged 
15-17 times, and sequencing revealed that the genomes could be sta- 
bly maintained (Extended Data Table 2). We further cloned several 
other coronaviruses (HCoV-229E?, HCoV-HKU1 (GenBank: NC_006577) 
and MERS-CoV-Riyadh-1734-2015 (GenBank: MN481979)) and viruses 
of other families, such as ZIKA virus (family Flaviviridae, GenBank: 
KX377337) and human respiratory syncytial virus (hRSV; family Pneu- 
moviridae) (Table 1), which are known to be difficult to clone and stably 
maintain in £. coli. As shownin Supplementary Fig. 1d-h, cloning of 
these viral genomes in yeast was in all cases successful irrespectively 
of the virus source, the nucleic acid template or the number of DNA 
fragments. Of note, we cloned hRSV-B without any prior information 
onthe virus genotype directly from aclinical sample (nasopharyngeal 
aspirate) by designing RSV consensus primers to amplify four overlap- 
ping DNA fragments (Supplementary Table 1) (sequence submitted 
to GenBank: MT107528). Collectively, these results demonstrate that 
the synthetic genomics platform provides the technical advance to 
rapidly generate molecular clones of diverse RNA viruses by using 
virus isolates, cloned DNA, synthetic DNA or clinical samples as start- 
ing material. 

The detection of a new coronavirus in China at the end of 2019 
prompted us to test the applicability of our synthetic genomics plat- 
form to reconstruct the virus based on the genome sequences released 
on10-11January 2020 (Fig. 2). We divided the genome into 12 overlap- 
ping DNA fragments (Fig. 3a, Extended Data Table 3, Supplementary 
Fig. liand Supplementary Table 1). In parallel, we aimed to generate 


a SARS-CoV-2 clone that expressed GFP, as this could facilitate the 
screening of antiviral compounds and be used to establish diagnostic 
assays (for example, virus neutralization assays). This was achieved by 
dividing fragment 11 into three subfragments (Fig. 3a, Supplementary 
Fig. 1j and Supplementary Table 1), and GFP was inserted in-frame of 
ORF 7a, replacing nucleotides 40-282. We noticed that nucleotides 
3-5 at the 5’ end of the reported SARS-CoV-2 sequence (5’-AUUAAAGG; 
GenBank MN996528.1; nucleotides that are different are highlighted 
in bold) differed from SARS-CoV (5’-AUAUUAGG; GenBank AY291315) 
and from the more closely related bat SARS-related CoVs ZXC21 and 
ZC45 (5’-AUAUUAGG)*””"8 (Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). We therefore 
designed three 5’-end versions, and each version was combined with 
the remaining SARS-CoV-2 genome (constructs 1-3) or acorresponding 
SARS-CoV-2-GFP genome (constructs 4-6). Constructs 1 and 4 con- 
tained the 5’ end modified by three nucleotides according to the bat 
SARS-related CoVs (5’-AUAUUAGG), constructs 2 and 5 contained the 
124 5’-terminal nucleotides of SARS-CoV, and constructs 3 and 6 con- 
tained the reported SARS-CoV-2 sequence (5’-AUUAAAGG; according to 
MN996528.1) (Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). Notably, differences between 
SARS-CoV-2 and SARS-CoV within the 5’-terminal 124 nucleotides are 
in agreement with the predicted RNA secondary structures (Extended 
Data Fig. 2b). 

Fourteen synthetic DNA fragments were ordered as 
sequence-confirmed plasmids and all but fragments 5 and 7 were 
delivered (Extended Data Table 3, Supplementary Data 1). As we 
received SARS-CoV-2 viral RNA from an isolate of a Munich patient 
(BetaCoV/Germany/BavPat1/2020) at the same time, we amplified 
the regions of fragments 5 and 7 by RT-PCR (Supplementary Table 1). 
TAR cloning was immediately initiated, and for all six SARS-CoV-2 and 
SARS-CoV-2-GFP constructs we obtained correctly assembled molecu- 
lar clones (Extended Data Fig. 3a and Supplementary Fig. li, j). Because 
sequence verification was not possible within this short time frame, 
we randomly selected two clones for each construct (Extended Data 
Fig. 3a), isolated the YAC DNA and performed in vitro transcription. 
The resulting RNAs were electroporated together with an mRNA that 
encodes the SARS-CoV-2 N protein into BHK-21 and, in parallel, into 
BHK-SARS-N cells that expressed the SARS-CoV N protein” (Extended 
Data Fig. 3b). Electroporated cells were seeded on Vero E6 cells and two 
days later we observed green fluorescent signals in cells that received 
the GFP-encoding SARS-CoV-2 RNAs. Indeed, we could rescue infec- 
tious viruses for almost all rsSARS-CoV-2 and rSARS-CoV-2-GFP clones 
(Extended Data Fig. 3b). As shown in Fig. 3b, for rSARS-CoV-2 clones 
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Fig. 2| Timeline of the reconstruction and recovery of rSARS-CoV-2in 
relation to key events of the COVID-19 pandemic. Illustration of the rapidity 
of rSARS-CoV-2 reconstruction along with the timeline of key events of the 
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Fig. 3 | Reconstruction, rescue and characterization of rSARS-CoV-2, 
rSARS-CoV-2-GFP and synSARS-CoV-2-GFP. a, Schematic representation of 
the SARS-CoV-2 genome organization and DNA fragments used to clone 
rSARS-CoV-2, rSARS-CoV-2-GFP and synSARS-CoV-2-GFP. Inserts show 
synthetic subfragments comprising fragments 5 (A-D) and 7 (Aa, Ab, B), and the 
fragments used to insert the GFP gene (fragments 13-15). b, Left, schematic of 
the experiment. Middle, rescue of rsARS-CoV-2 from yeast clones 1.1, 2.2 and 
3.1. Supernatants (107, 10° and10* ml) of cells infected with the indicated 
clones or mock-infected cells were transferred to Vero E6 cells to detect 
plaques (rSARS-CoV-2). Right, rescue of rSARS-CoV-2-GFP from yeast clones 
4.1, 5.2 and 6.2. Supernatants (1 ml) from individual rescue experiments were 
transferred to Vero E6 cells to detect green fluorescence (rSARS-CoV-2-GFP). 
Mock, uninfected cells. Scale bars, 100 pm. c, Replication kinetics of 
rSARS-CoV-2 clones 1.1, 2.2, 3.1 (left) and rSARS-CoV-2-GFP clones 4.1, 5.2, 6.2 
and synSARS-CoV-2-GFP (right) compared with the SARS-CoV-2 isolate. Vero E6 
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1.1, 2.2, and 3.1, plaques were readily detectable, demonstrating that 
infectious virus has been recovered irrespectively of the 5’-terminal 
sequences. Sequencing of the YACs and corresponding rescued viruses 
revealed that almost all DNA clones and viruses contained the correct 
sequence, except for some individual clones that contained mutations 
within fragments 5 and 7 that were probably introduced by RT-PCR 
(Extended Data Table 4). Nevertheless, we obtained at least one correct 
YAC clone for all constructs except for construct 6. To correct this, we 
reassembled construct 6 by replacing the RT-PCR-generated frag- 
ments 5 and 7 with four and three shorter synthetic double-stranded 
(ds)DNA fragments, respectively. The resulting molecular clone was 
used to rescue the synthetic SARS-CoV-2-GFP (synSARS-CoV-2-GFP) 
virus without any mutations exclusively from chemically synthesized 
DNA (Extended Data Fig. 4 and Extended Data Tables 3, 4). 

Next we assessed the 5’ end of the recombinant viruses and the 
Munich virus isolate and confirmed the published 5’ end sequence 
of SARS-CoV-2 (5’-AUUAAAGG; GenBank MN996528.3). Full-length 
sequencing of the viral genomes and S’ rapid amplification of cDNA end 
(5’-RACE) analysis of the recombinant viruses confirmed the identity 
of each virus, and showed that the S’ end variant of each virus retained 
the cloned 5S’ terminus (Extended Data Fig. 2a). This demonstrates 
that the 5’ ends of SARS-CoV and bat SARS-related CoVs ZXC21 and 
ZC45 are compatible with the replication machinery of SARS-CoV-2. 
Sequencing results also revealed the identity of leader—body junctions 
of SARS-CoV-2 subgenomic mRNAs, which are identical to those of 
SARS-CoV'8 (Extended Data Fig. 2c—-h). We also analysed rSARS-CoV-2 
clone 3.1 for protein expression and demonstrated the presence of the 
SARS-CoV-2 nucleocapsid protein in dsRNA-positive cells (Extended 
Data Fig. 5b). The replication kinetics of rsARS-CoV-2 clone 3.1, which 
contains the authentic 5’ terminus, was indistinguishable from rep- 
lication of the SARS-CoV-2 isolate, while clones 1.1 and 2.2 showed 
slightly reduced replication (Fig. 3c, left). All rSARS-CoV-GFP clones 
and synSARS-CoV-GFP displayed similar growth kinetics but they were 
significantly reduced compared with the SARS-CoV-2 isolate, suggest- 
ing that the insertion of GFP and/or the partial deletion of ORF7a affects 
replication (Fig. 3c, right and Extended Data Fig. 5d-f). Despite the 
reduced replication, green fluorescence was readily detectable and 
we demonstrated the use of the synSARS-CoV-GFP clone for antiviral 
drug screening by testing remdesivir, a promising compound for the 
treatment of COVID-19”° (Extended Data Fig. 5c). Similarly, the simple 
readout of green fluorescence greatly facilitates the demonstration of 
virus neutralization with human serum (Extended Data Fig. 5a). 

Our results demonstrate the full functionality of the SARS-CoV-2 
reverse-genetics system and we expect that this fast, robust and versatile 
synthetic genomics platform will provide new insights into the molecu- 
lar biology and pathogenesis of a number of emerging RNA viruses. 
Although homologous recombination in yeast has already been used for 
the generation ofanumber of molecular virus clonesinthe past”?”!”, we 
present a thorough evaluation of the feasibility ofthis approach to rapidly 
generate full-length cDNAs for large RNA viruses that havea known his- 
tory of instability in F. coli. We show that one main advantage of the TAR 
cloning system is that the viral genomes can be fragmented to at least 19 
overlapping fragments and reassembled with remarkable efficacy. This 
facilitated the cloning and rescue of rsARS-CoV-2 and rSARS-CoV-2-GFP 
within one week. It should be noted that we see considerable potential to 
reduce the time of DNA synthesis. Currently, synthetic DNA fragments 
get routinely cloned in £. coli, which turned out to be problematic for 
SARS-CoV-2 fragments 5 and 7. We, however, used shorter synthetic 
dsDNA parts to assemble these fragments by TAR cloning and to generate 
the molecular clone synSARS-CoV-2-GFP by using exclusively chemically 
synthesized DNA, which is an additional proof of the superior cloning 
efficiency of yeast- versus F. coli-based systems. 

The COVID-19 pandemic emphasizes the need for preparedness to 
rapidly respond to emerging virus threats. The rapidity of our synthetic 


genomics approach to generate SARS-CoV-2 and the applicability to 
other emerging RNA viruses make this system an attractive alternative 
to provide infectious virus samples to health authorities and diagnostic 
laboratories without the need of having access to clinical samples. As 
the COVID-19 pandemic is ongoing, we expect to see sequence varia- 
tions and possibly phenotypic changes of the evolving SARS-CoV-2 
virus in the human host. With this synthetic genomics platform, it is 
now possible to rapidly introduce such sequence variations into the 
infectious clone and to functionally characterize SARS-CoV-2 evolu- 
tion in real time. 
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Methods 


Cells and general culture conditions 

Vero, Vero B4 and Vero B6é cells (all ATCC) were cultured in Dulbecco’s 
modified Eagle’s medium (DMEM); BHK-21, BHK-MHV-N (BHK-21 cells 
expressing the N protein of MHV strain A59)"*, BHK-SARS-N (BHK-21 
cells expressing the N protein of SARS)”, Huh-7”7, L929”? and mouse 
17Cl-1” cells were grown in minimal essential medium (MEM). Both 
types of medium were supplemented with 10% fetal bovine serum, 1x 
non-essential amino acids, 100 units mI” penicillin and 100 pg mI 
streptomycin. BHK-SARS-N cells were grown using MEM supplemented 
with 5% fetal bovine serum, 1x non-essential amino acids, 100 units ml? 
penicillin, and100 pg mI streptomycin, 500 pg mI'G418 and 10 pg mI 
puromycin. BHK-MHV-N and BHK-SARS-N were treated with 1 pg mI 
doxycyclin 24 h before electroporation. All cells were maintained at 
37 °C and ina5% CO, atmosphere. 


Cultured viruses 

MHV-GFP“* and HCoV-229E? were cultured in mouse 17Cl-1and human 
Huh-7 cells, respectively. MERS-CoV-EMC~ was cultured in Vero B4 
cells. HCoV-HKU1 strain Caen-1 (GenBank: NC_006577) was cultured 
in human airway epithelial cultures”. ZIKA virus strain PRVABC-59 
(GenBank: KX377337) was provided by M. Alves and was cultured in Vero 
cells. SARS-CoV-2 (SARS-CoV-2/Miinchen-1.1/2020/929) was cultured 
in Vero Eé cells. 


Bacterial and yeast strains 

FE. coliDH5Sa (Thermo Scientific) and TransforMax Epi300 (Epicentre) 
were used to propagate the pVC604 and pCCIBAC-His3 TAR vectors®, 
respectively. The bacteria were grown in lysogeny broth medium 
supplemented with the appropriate antibiotics at 37 °C overnight. 
E. coliEpi300 cells containing the different synthetic fragments of 
SARS-CoV-2 in pUCS7 or pUC57mini were grown at 30 °C to decrease 
the risk of instability and/or toxicity. Saccharomyces cerevisiae VL6-48N 
(MATa trp1-Al ura3-Al ade2-101 his3-A200 lys2 met14 cir°) was used for 
all yeast transformation experiments”. Yeast cells were first grownin 
YPDA broth (Takara Bio), and transformed cells were plated on minimal 
synthetic defined (SD) agar without histidine (SD—His) (Takara Bio). 
S. cerevisiae VL6-48N-derived clones carrying different YACs were never 
streaked out together onthe same agar dishes as mating switching and 
resulting recombination might occur at a very low frequency. 


Generation of viral subgenomic fragments for TAR cloning using 
viral RNA, infectious cDNA clones and synthetic DNA 
Table 1 displays the templates used to clone the different viral genomes 
into S. cerevisiae. In general, viral DNA fragments were obtained by 
RT-PCR of viral RNA extracted from viral strains, isolates and from 
clinical specimens, using the SuperScript IV One-Step RT-PCR Sys- 
tem following the manufacturer’s instructions. Additionally, some 
fragments were PCR-amplified from vaccinia virus-cloned cDNA”, 
BAC-cloned cDNA” and plasmid-cloned synthetic DNA (GenScript), 
using the CloneAmp HiFi PCR Premix according to the manufacturer's 
instructions. Accessory sequences, that is, enhanced GFP and porcine 
teschovirus-1 2A (P2A) for the MERS-CoV-GFP construct, TurboGFP 
for SARS-CoV-2-GFP and T7 RNA polymerase promoter-hammerhead 
ribozyme and ribozyme-T7 terminator for human RSV-B, were ampli- 
fied from plasmids. 

For all coronaviruses, the fragment encompassing the viral 5’ untrans- 
lated regions (UTR) contained the T7 RNA polymerase promoter 
sequence immediately upstream of the 5’ end of the genome, and the 
fragment encompassing the 3’ end of the genome contained a unique 
restriction site (Extended Data Table 1) downstream of the poly(A) tail. 

HCoV-HKUI1 synthetic fragments 1-4 were provided individu- 
ally cloned into pUCS7 by GenScript (Extended Data Table 3). 
MERS-CoV-Riyadh-1734-2015 (GenBank: MN481979) fragments 1-8 


were synthesized and cloned into pUCS7 by GenScript (Extended Data 
Table 3), containing homologous regions to TAR vectors pVC604 and 
pCCIBAC-His3. Similarly, synthetic ZIKA virus fragment 6 cloned 
into pUC57 contained a hepatitis delta virus ribozyme sequence and 
pCC1BAC-his3 homology downstream of the viral 3’ UTR (Extended 
Data Table 3). 

The SARS-CoV-2 synthetic DNA fragments were delivered cloned into 
pUCS7 or pUC57mini by GenScript (Supplementary Data 1, Extended 
Data Table 3). Fragments 1.1, 1.2, 1.3 and 12 contained homologous 
sequences to pCC1BAC-His3. Each fragment was sequence veri- 
fied using Sanger sequencing after plasmid isolation using QIAGEN 
Midiprep kit (QIAGEN). Fragments were released from the vector using 
the restriction enzymes described in Extended Data Table 3. Restricted 
fragments were subsequently gel-purified using standard methods”. 
DNA concentrations and purities of all fragments to be used for TAR 
cloning were determined using NanoDrop 2000/2000c Spectropho- 
tometer (Thermo Scientific). 


In-yeast cloning of viral genomes using TAR 

In general, we used overlapping DNA fragments for TAR cloning with 
overlaps ranging from 45 to 500 bp. As all of our cloning experiments 
worked well, we did not assess whether the lengths of the overlap 
affected homologous recombination efficacy. The vectors pVC604" 
and pCC1BAC-His3° were used for TAR cloning. These vectors were 
amplified by PCR using primers containing at least 45-bp overlaps to 
fragments encompassing the 5’ or 3’ ends of different viral genomes 
(Supplementary Table 1). Amplification was performed using KOD 
Hot Start DNA polymerase (Merck Millipore) according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions. Templates used for generating fragments for 
TAR cloning are shown in Table 1. TAR cloning was also used to recon- 
struct the full-length synthetic fragments 5 and 7 in yeast (Extended 
Data Fig. 4b, c). 

Yeast transformation was done using the high-efficiency lithium 
acetate/SS carrier DNA/PEG method as described elsewhere”®. In brief, 
yeast cells were grown in rich YPDA medium (Takara Bio) at 30 °C with 
agitation until an optical density at 600 nm of 1.0 was reached. Then, 
3 mlof yeast culture was used per transformation event. DNA mixtures 
were prepared beforehand and contained 100-200 fmol of 3’ and 5’ 
openends for all fragments. Transformation mixtures were plated onto 
SD-His plates (Takara Bio) and incubated at 30 °C for 48 h. Colonies 
were resuspended in 20 pl of SD—His broth, and DNA was extracted 
following the GC prep method”. Extracted DNA was used as template 
for screening by multiplex PCR using the QIAGEN Multiplex PCR kit 
(QIAGEN) according to the manufacturer’s instruction. One or two 
multiplex PCRs were designed to encompass different subsets of primer 
pairs, and cover all desired recombination junctions (Supplementary 
Table 1). Clones tested positive for all junctions were grown in SD-His 
until late logarithmic phase, and plasmids were extracted from 500 ml 
culture using the QIAGEN Maxiprep Kit (QIAGEN) with modifications. 
In brief, 10 ml of Buffer P1 was supplemented with 1 ml of zymolyase 
solution (10 mg mI Zymolyase 100-T; 50 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5; 50% (v/v) 
glycerol) and100 pl of B-mercapthoethanol. The mixture was incubated 
for 1h at 37 °C before the addition of buffer P2. The rest of the proto- 
col followed the manufacturer’s instructions. DNA preparations were 
successfully used as templates to generate in vitro transcribed viral 
RNA even if they contained traces of yeast genomic DNA. In parallel, 
isolated YACs containing full-length synthetic fragments 5 and 7, as well 
as SARS-CoV-2 and SARS-CoV-2-GFP viral genomes, were successfully 
transformed into E. coli TransforMax Epi300 electrocompetent cells 
(Epicentre) (data not shown). 


Stability testing of the YAC containing entire RNA virus 
genomes in yeast 

The stability of viral genomes maintained as YACs in S. cerevisiae was 
tested for the clones containing MHV-GFP or MERS-CoV for 1 week. 


A single colony was grown in 20 ml of SD-His liquid medium, 1 ml ali- 
quots were removed and expanded in fresh medium every 12 h. The 
generation time for each of the clones was estimated to range from 
150 to 160 min. After 15-17 passages, each YAC clone was isolated and 
subjected to sequencing by MinION (Oxford Nanopore Technologies) 
to obtain the entire YAC sequence. Individual regions for which MinlION 
sequencing did not reveal a clear sequence were resequenced by Sanger 
sequencing (Microsynth). 


Virus rescue 
The YAC containing viral cDNA was cleaved at the unique restriction site 
located downstream of the 3’ end poly(A) tail (Extended Data Table 1). In 
brief, 1-2 ug of phenol-chloroform-extracted and ethanol-precipitated 
restricted DNA was resolved in nuclease-free water and used for in vitro 
transcription using the T7 RiboMAX Large Scale RNA production 
system (Promega) with m7G(5’)ppp(5’)G cap provided as described 
previously”. Additionally, a similar protocol was performed on aPCR 
product of the Ngene from corresponding coronaviruses, producing 
a capped mRNA that encodes the N protein. Then, 1-10 pg of in vitro 
transcribed viral RNA was electroporated together with 2 pg of the 
N gene transcript into BHK-21 cells and/or BHK-21 cells expressing 
the corresponding coronavirus N protein. Electroporated cells were 
co-cultured with susceptible mouse 17CI-1, Vero B4 and Vero Eé cells to 
rescue rMHV-GFP (17CI-1), rMERS-CoV and rMERS-CoV-GFP (Vero B4), 
and rSARS-CoV-2, rSARS-CoV-2-GFP and synSARS-CoV-2-GFP (VeroE6). 
Progeny viruses that were collected from the supernatant immediately 
after electroporation were termed passage 0 viruses and were used to 
produce stocks for subsequent analysis. Virus-infected cells were moni- 
tored, and images were acquired using an EVOS fluorescence micro- 
scope equipped with a 10x air objective. Brightness and contrast were 
adjusted using FIJI. Figures were assembled using the Figure] plugin”®. 
All work involving the rescue and characterization of recombinant 
MERS-CoV, SARS-CoV and SARS-CoV-2 was performed in a biosafety 
level 3 laboratory at the Institute of Virology and Immunology, Mittel- 
hausern, Switzerland under appropriate safety measures with respect 
to personal and environmental protection. 


Virus growth kinetics 

In brief, 24 h before infection with MHV-GFP, L929 cells were seeded in 
a 24-well plate at a density of 3.6 x 10° cells per ml. Cells were washed 
once with PBS and inoculated with viruses (multiplicity of infection 
(MOI) =0.1). After 2h, the virus-containing supernatant was removed, 
and cells were washed three times with PBS and supplied with medium 
as described above. Cell-culture supernatants were collected at the 
indicated time points after infection. A similar protocol was used for 
MERS-CoV and MERS-CoV-GFP using Vero B4 cells (MOI = 0.01), and 
SARS-CoV-2 using Vero E6 cells (MOI =0.01). Statistical significance was 
determined by two-sided unpaired Student’s t-test without adjustments 
for multiple comparisons. 


Plaque assay and TCID,, 
MHV-GFP PFU ml was determined by plaque assay in L929 cells as 
described previously”. In brief, 24 h before infection, L929 cells were 
seeded in a 24-well plate at a density of 3.6 x 10° cells per ml. Cells 
were washed with PBS and inoculated with viruses serially diluted in 
cell-culture medium at 1:10 dilution. Cells were washed with PBS 1h 
after inoculation, and overlaid with 2% methylcellulose mixed at 1:1 with 
2x DMEM supplemented with 20% fetal bovine serum, 200 units ml 
penicillin and 200 pg mI“ streptomycin. After 24 h of incubation, the 
overlay was removed and cells were fixed and stained with crystal violet. 
The TCID,, assay was performed for MERS-CoV and MERS-CoV-GFP 
in Vero B4 cells and SARS-CoV-2 and SARS-CoV-2-GFP in Vero E6 cells. 
In brief, cells were seeded 24 h before infection in a 96-well plate at a 
density of 2 x 10° cells per plate. Viruses were serially diluted at 1:10 dilu- 
tion from10'to 10%. After 72 h of incubation, the medium was removed 


and cells were fixed and stained with crystal violet. The TCID,, mI“ titre 
was determined using the Spearman-Kaerber method”. 

The PFU mI of SARS-CoV-2 and SARS-CoV-2-GFP was determined by 
plaque assay using Vero E6 cells ina 6-well format. In brief, 24 h before 
infection, Vero E6 cells were seeded at a density of 2 x 10° cells per plate. 
At the time of infection, cells were washed with PBS and inoculated 
with viruses serially diluted in cell-culture medium at 1:10 dilution. 
Cells were washed with PBS Lh after inoculation and overlaid with 2.4% 
Avicel mixed at 1:1 with 2x DMEM supplemented with 20% fetal bovine 
serum, 200 units mI” penicillin and 200 pg mI streptomycin. After 
48 h of incubation, the overlay was removed and cells were fixed and 
stained with crystal violet. 


Sequencing and computational analysis 
Full-length sequences of the SARS-CoV-2 and SARS-CoV-2-GFP cDNAs 
cloned in yeast were confirmed by Sanger sequencing (Microsynth). 
All other virus genomes cloned in yeast were confirmed using the 
Nanopore sequencer MinION from Oxford Nanopore Technologies 
according to standard protocols. The operating software MinKNOW 
performed data acquisition and real-time base calling, generating data 
as fast5 and/or fastq files. Subsequently, the Python command line 
qcat (Mozilla Public License 2.0., copyright 2018 Oxford Nanopore 
Technologies, v1.1.0, http://www.github.com/nanoporetech/qcat) 
was run to demultiplex Nanopore reads from fastq files. Alignment of 
demultiplexed reads to reference sequences was carried out using the 
Minimap2 program”, producing a fasta file. Mutations of consensus 
sequences and regions for which the sequences were not clear were 
verified by Sanger sequencing (Microsynth). 

rSARS-CoV-2 and SARS-CoV-2-GFP RNA was sequenced by 
next-generation sequencing using poly(A)-purified RNA. In brief, 
1x 10° Vero E6 cells were infected with rSARS-CoV-2 clones 1.1, 2.2, 
3.1 and rSARS-CoV-2-GFP clones 4.1, 5.2, 6.2 (all passage 1) at an 
MOI= 0.001. Cellular RNA was prepared using NucleoSpin RNA Plus 
(Macherey-Nagel) according to the manufacturer’s recommendation. 
The quantity and quality of the extracted RNA was assessed using a 
Thermo Fisher Scientific Qubit 4.0 fluorometer with the Qubit RNA 
BR Assay Kit (Thermo Fisher Scientific, Q10211) and an Advanced Ana- 
lytical Fragment Analyzer System using a Fragment Analyzer RNA Kit 
(Agilent, DNF-471), respectively. Sequencing libraries were produced 
using an Illumina TruSeq Stranded mRNA Library Prep kit (Illumina, 
20020595) in combination with TruSeq RNA UD Indexes (Illumina, 
20022371) according to IlIlumina’s guidelines. Pooled cDNA librar- 
ies were paired-end sequenced using an Illumina NovaSeq 6000 S 
Prime Reagent Kit (300 cycles; Illumina, 20027465) on an Illumina 
NovaSeq 6000 instrument, generating an average of 69 million reads 
per sample. The quality-control assessments, generation of libraries 
and sequencing run wereall performed at the Next Generation Sequenc- 
ing Platform, University of Bern, Switzerland. For analysis, the adaptor 
sequences were trimmed using TrimGalore software (v.0.6.5) and reads 
shorter than 20 nucleotides in length and/or with a Phred score of less 
than 20 were removed. Paired-end trimmed reads were mapped to 
the SARS-CoV-2 genome (GenBank accession MT108784; synthetic 
construct derived from SARS-2 BetaCoV/Wuhan/IVDC-HB-01/2019) 
using the Spliced Transcripts Alignment to a Reference (STAR) aligner 
(v.2.7.0a)” with default parameters. Before mapping, STAR was also 
used to generate a genome index for SARS-CoV-2 with the parameters 
--genomeSAindexNbases 7 and --sjdbOverhang 149. SAMtools (v.1.10) 
was used to calculate mapped read depth from the resulting mapped 
read pairs at each position in the genome and subsequently visualized 
using a variety of software packages in R. Calculations were performed 
on UBELIX (http://www.id.unibe.ch/hpc), the HPC cluster at the Uni- 
versity of Bern. Sequencing data have been deposited in the Sequence 
Read Archive (SRA) of the NCBI (http://www.ncbi.nIm.nih.gov/sra). 

Apart from MinlION and next-generation sequencing data han- 
dling, other sequence analyses were performed using Geneious Prime 
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v.2019.2.3. Results from virus growth kinetics were analysed and graphi- 
cally presented using GraphPad Prism v.8.3.0 for Windows. All figures 
were created with Adobe Illustrator and Biorender.com. 


Identification of leader—body junctions of viral mRNAs 

To identify reads that mapped discontinuously to the SARS-CoV-2 
genome and determine the location of potential transcription regula- 
tory sites (TRS), we pooled reads that mapped to the viral genomeas well 
as unmapped reads and searched for the sequence T TCTCTAAACGAAC 
(nucleotides 62-75 of MT108784; leader TRS is indicated in bold). Wethen 
filtered for reads that had at least 18 nucleotides 3’ of the aforementioned 
sequence and evaluated whether these reads were compatible with any 
of the SARS-CoV-2 mRNA sequences. Reads matching these criteria were 
used as input for the generation of aconsensus sequence for each TRS site 
and analysed using a combination of SAMtools (v.1.10), Rand the Integra- 
tive Genomics Viewer (IGV). Mapped read depth was also calculated for 
the discontinuously mapped reads as explained in the previous section. 


5’-RACE 

Recombinant SARS-CoV-2 and SARS-CoV-2-GFP poly(A)-purified RNA 
used for next-generation sequencing was also used to determine the 
genome S’ ends by 5’-RACE. M-MLV reverse transcription (Promega) 
was performed according to the manufacturer’s instructions using the 
gene-specific primer pWhSF-ORF1a-R18-655 (Supplementary Table 1) 
and 10 U RNase Inhibitor RNasin plus (Promega) per 25 pl reaction 
volume. Following reverse transcription, 1 1] RNase H (5 U pl, New 
England Biolabs) per 25 pl reaction was added, and the mixture was 
incubated at 37 °C for 20 min. The cDNA was immediately purified 
with the High Pure PCR product purification kit (Roche) according to 
the manufacturer’s instructions. A poly(A) tail was added to the cDNA 
with Terminal Transferase (New England Biolabs) according to the 
manufacturer’s instructions. Subsequently, a PCR reaction with the 
tailed cDNA was performed with the primer pair pWhSF-ORFla-R18-655 
and TagRACE_dT16 (Supplementary Table 1) using the HotStarTaq 
Master Mix (QIAGEN) according to the manufacturer’s instructions 
with atouchdown cycling protocol: 95 °C for 15 min; 15 cycles of 94 °C 
for 30 s, 65 °C touchdown to 50 °C for 1 min, 72 °C for 1 min; 25 cycles 
of 94 °C for 30 s, 50 °C for 1 min, 72 °C for 1 min. Subsequently, 1 pl of 
this reaction was used for a nested re-amplification with the primer 
pair pWhSF-Sutr-R17-273 and TagRACE (Supplementary Table 1) ina 
final volume of 50 ul following the same cycling protocol as described 
above. The PCR fragment was purified using the NucleoSpin Gel and 
PCR Clean-up Kit (Macherey-Nagel) according to the manufacturer's 
instructions, and the purified PCR fragment was sent to Microsynth for 
Sanger sequencing with the primer pWhSF-5utr-R17-273 (Supplemen- 
tary Table 1). Sequencing raw data were assessed using the SeqManTM 
Il sequence analysis software (DNASTAR). 


Remdesivir experiment 

Remdesivir (MedChemExpress) was dissolved in DMSO and stored at 
-80 °Cin20 mM stock aliquots. One day before the experiment, Vero 
E6 cells were seeded in 24-well plates at a density of 8 x 10‘ cells per well. 
Cells were infected with synSARS-CoV-2-GFP (passage 1) at MOI=0.01 
or mock-infected as control. Innocula were removed at 1h after infec- 
tion, and replaced with medium containing remdesivir (0.2 1M or 
2 uM) or the equivalent amount of DMSO. At 48 hafter infection, cells 
were washed once with PBS and incubated in fresh PBS. Images were 
acquired using an EVOS fluorescence microscope equipped with a 
10x air objective. Brightness and contrast were adjusted identically 
for each condition and their corresponding control using FIJI. Figures 
were assembled using the Figure) plugin”. 


Immunofluorescence assay 
One day before infection, Vero E6 cells were seeded in a12-well remov- 
able chamber glass slide (Ibidi) at a density of 4 x 10‘ cells per well. Cells 


were infected with rSARS-CoV-2 clone 3.1 (passage 2) or mock-infected 
as control. At 6 and 24 h after infection, cells were washed twice with PBS 
and fixed with 4% (v/v) neutral-buffered formalin. Cells were washed 
twice with PBS before permeabilization with 0.1% Triton X-100 and 
blocking with PBS supplemented with 50 mM NH, Cl, 0.1% (w/v) sapo- 
nin and 2% (w/v) BSA (confocal buffer) for 60 min. Primary antibod- 
ies (anti-dsRNA, J2, English and Scientific Consulting, 10010500; and 
anti-SARS-CoV Nucleocapsid (N), Rockland, 200-401-50) and secondary 
antibodies (donkey anti-rabbit 594, Jackson ImmunoResearch 711-585- 
152; and donkey anti-mouse 488, Jackson ImmunoResearch 715-545-150) 
were diluted in confocal buffer. Slides were covered with 0.17-mm thick, 
high-performance (1.5H) glass coverslips and mounted using ProLong 
Diamond Antifade mountant containing 4’,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole 
(DAPI) (Thermo Fisher Scientific). Images were acquired using an EVOS 
FL Auto 2 Imaging System equipped with a coverslip-correct 40x air 
objective. Brightness and contrast were adjusted identically for each 
condition and their corresponding control using FIJI. Figures were 
assembled using the Figure) plugin*°. 


Serum neutralization assay 

One day before the experiment, Vero E6 cells were seeded ina 96-well 
clear-bottom, black plate at a density of 2 x 10° cells per well. Serum 
2 has been described in another study* as patient serum ID7 (conva- 
lescent human anti-SARS-CoV-2 serum). Serum 4 has been described 
previously as patient serum CSS 2 (convalescent human anti-SARS-CoV 
serum)*. Sera 1 and 3 were control sera. In brief, all sera were inacti- 
vated for 30 min at 56 °C and diluted at 1:10 in OptiMEM. A twofold 
serial dilution was performed in OptiMEM in a final volume of 50 pl 
in a separate 96-well plate (dilutions 1:10 to 1:1,280). Then, 50 pl of 
synSARS-CoV-2-GFP containing 250 TCID,, was added to the diluted 
sera. The serum-virus mixture was incubated at 37 °C for 60 min, and 
subsequently added to Vero Eé cells. After 1h of incubation, superna- 
tants were removed and replaced with medium as described above. 
At 48 h after infection, expression of GFP and cytopathogenic effects 
were monitored, and images were acquired using an EVOS fluorescence 
microscope equipped with a 10x air objective. Brightness and contrast 
were adjusted identically for each condition and their corresponding 
control using FIJI. Figures were assembled using the Figure] plugin”. 
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Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Generation of viral cDNA clones and recovery of 
recombinant MERS-CoV and MERS-CoV-GFP. a, Schematic representation of 
the genome organization of MERS-CoV (top) and MERS-CoV-GFP (bottom) with 
8 and 10 viral subgenomic overlapping fragments used for TAR cloning, 
respectively. b, Rescue of recombinant MERS-CoV and MERS-CoV-GFP. After 
the delivery of viral RNAs into BHK-21 cells using electroporation, the cells were 
co-cultured with Vero B4 cells, and supernatants containing recombinant 
viruses that were produced were used to infect new Vero B4 cells. Infected cells 
were visualized by bright-field microscopy for rMERS-CoV (top; 5 days after 
infection), and by fluorescence microscopy for GFP expression of 
rMERS-CoV-GFP (bottom, 3 days after infection). Mock, Vero B4 cells 
inoculated with the supernatant of BHK-21 cells that were electroporated 
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without viral RNAs. Images are representative of two independent 
experiments. Scale bars, 100 um. c, Replication kinetics of MERS-CoV-EMC, 
rMERS-CoV and rMERS-CoV-GFP. Vero B4 cells were infected (MOI=0.01). 
Cell-culture supernatants were collected at the indicated time points after 
infection and titrated by TCID;,. assay. Data are the mean +s.d. of three 
independent biological replicates. Statistical significance was determined by 
two-sided unpaired Student’s ¢-test without adjustments for multiple 
comparisons. Pvalues (from left to right): top, *P= 0.0332; ns, P=0.3294; ns, 
P=0.2003;ns, P= 0.0966; middle, *P= 0.0457; ns, P=0.1233; ns, P=0.0838; 
*P=0.0199; bottom, ns, P= 0.3240; ns, P=0.6641; ns, P= 0.1376; *P=0.0427. 
TCID50/ml, 50% tissue culture infectious dose per ml. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2|See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Sequence analyses of the 5’ UTR of the SARS-CoV-2 
genome.a, Sequence analysis using 5’RACE. Results from 5’RACE of rescued 
rSARS-CoV-2 and rSARS-CoV-2-GFP clones are shown as asequence comparison 
of the first 124 nucleotides of the 5’UTR region of the SARS-CoV-2 genome (top; 
MN996528.1) used to generate clones 3.1and 6.2; the SARS-CoV Frankfurt-1 
isolate (middle; AY291315) used to generate clones 2.2 and 5.2 and bat SARS- 
related CoVs (bottom; ZXC21and ZC45) used to generated clones 1.1and 4.1.A 
5’-RACE analysis has been performed from viral RNA for all clones and the 
sequence has been confirmed. b, Representation of predicted RNA stem-loop 
(SL) secondary structures within the 5’ UTR of SARS-CoV-2. The secondary 
structures of SARS-CoV-2 RNA were manually adjusted based on previously 
published RNA structure predictions*®. Black letters and numbers represents 
the SARS-CoV-2 5’-terminal sequence. Red letters depict nucleotides that are 
different within the SARS-CoV 5-terminal sequence (the ‘-’ indicates a 


nucleotide deletion in SARS-CoV compared with SARS-CoV-2). N20 indicates 
20 nucleotides. c-h, RNA-sequencing analysis of rSARS-CoV-2 clones 3.1(c), 2.2 
(d),1.1(e) and rSARS-CoV-2-GFP clones 6.2 (f), 5.2 (g), 4.1(h). The sequence read 
coverage of the SARS-CoV-2 and SARS-CoV-2-GFP genomes is shown as read 
counts plotted according to the genome positions. The sequence read 
coverage is colour-coded according to the viral ORFs (red, ORF1a/b; dark pink, 
structural genes; light pink, accessory genes; green, GFP) to illustrate the 
characteristic pattern of the coronavirus transcription gradient of genomic 
and subgenomic viral RNAs. Leader-body junctions of viral RNAs were 
determined for SARS-CoV-2 clone 3.1and are depicted inc. RNAs used for 
5’-RACE (a) and RNA-sequencing analyses (c-h) were prepared from virus- 
infected Vero E6 cells (MOI =0.001; 48 h after infection). The TRS is highlighted 
inbold. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Workflow for the reconstruction and rescue of 


rSARS-CoV-2 and rSARS-CoV-2-GFP. a, Overview of the constructs and clones. 


Six constructs were initially designed on the basis of three different 5-UTR 
regions. These regions comprised a modified sequence of the 5’-UTR region of 
SARS-CoV-2 (5’-ATAUUAGG) in which nucleotides 3-5 (UAA) of SARS-CoV-2 
were changed to AUU to match nucleotides 3-5 of bat SARS-related CoV 
(constructs 1and 4); aSARS-CoV-2 5’-terminus in which the first 124 nucleotides 
were changed to the corresponding 5’-terminal sequence of SARS-CoV 
(constructs 2 and 5); and the reported sequence of the SARS-CoV-2 
(MN996528.1) (constructs 3 and 6). After transformation in yeast, ten colonies 
were randomly picked for each of the six constructs and all of the junctions 
bridging the overlapping fragments were verified by multiplex PCR. For each 
construct, two clones (x.1and.x.2) were randomly selected and YAC DNAs were 


isolated (12 clones in total). b, Rescue of rSARS-CoV-2 and rSARS-CoV-2-GFP 
clones. RNAs were generated from YAC DNAs by in vitro transcription and 
electroporated together with an mRNA encoding the SARS-CoV-2N protein 
either into BHK-21 cells (12 clones) or BHK-SARS-N cells (cells expressing the 
SARS-CoV N protein) (6 clones). Electroporated cells were then co-cultured 
with susceptible Vero E6 cells to rescue the recombinant viruses. Passage 0 
(P.O) supernatants were collected at different time points after electroporation 
(from 2 to 5 days after electroporation) and transferred to Vero E6 cells to 
generate passage 1 (P.1) virus stocks, and in parallel to demonstrate the 
presence of infectious virus in plaque assays (for virus clones that do not 
encode GFP) or fluorescence microscopy (for GFP-encoding virus clones). 
h.p.e, hours post-electroporation; d.p.e, days post-electroporation; CPE, 
cytopathogenic effects. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Reconstruction of synSARS-CoV-2-GFP and TAR 
cloning of full-length synthetic fragments 5 and 7 in yeast. a, Genome 
organization of the synSARS-CoV-2-GFP and 19 viral fragments used for TAR 
cloning (F1-F10; F12-F15). Fragments 5 and 7 were split in four (SA-5D) and 
three (7Aa, 7Ab, 7B) DNA parts, respectively. Viral ORFs, the ORF for GFP and 
sequence elementsat the 5’ UTRand 3’ UTRare indicated. Primers used to 
generate the fragments are listed in Supplementary Table 1.J2-J12 andJ14 
represent the junctions, that is, overlapping regions, between the subgenomic 
fragments. J1andJ13 represent junctions with the TAR vector. Gelimages show 
the results of two multiplex PCRs designed to confirm the presence of 
correctly recombined junctions. Multiplex PCR using set 1 primers (left) 
detects junctions J1,J3,J5,J7,J9,JllandJ13, and multiplex PCR using set 2 
primers (middle) detects junctions J2,J4,J6,J8,J10 and J12. The presence of the 
GFP gene inserted in fragment 14 was confirmed (right). PCR-product sizes are 


depicted and confirm the proper assembly of the synSARS-CoV-2 full-length 
genome inall four YAC clones analysed. b, TAR cloning of the full-length 
synthetic fragment Sin yeast. Four overlapping synthetic DNA fragments 
(5A-5D) provided by Genscript were reconstructed as a YAC after 
transformation in yeast. Correct reassembly was confirmed by multiplex PCR 
over junctions J1-J5 for 9 out of the10 clones screened (clone 8 was considered 
incorrect). c, TAR cloning of the full-length synthetic fragment 7 in yeast. Full- 
length fragment 7 was assembled by TAR cloning using 3 synthetic dsDNA parts 
(7Aa, 7Ab and 7B) provided by Genscript. Correct reassembly was confirmed by 
multiplex PCR over junctionsJ6-J9 for 5 out of 6 clones (clone 6is considered 
incorrect). Cloning experiments shown in a-c have been performed once. pT7, 
T7 RNA polymerase promoter; An, poly(A) tail; M, GeneRuler 100-bp plus DNA 
marker (Thermo Scientific). 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Characterization of rSARS-CoV-2, rSARS-CoV-2-GFP 
and synSARS-CoV-2-GFP. a, Serum neutralization assay showing the use of 
synSARS-CoV-2-GFP. Inactivated sera were serially diluted and incubated with 
synSARS-CoV-2-GFP (250 TCIDs») for 1h before infection of Vero Eé cells. 
Results at 48 hafter infection show that at the virus dilution of 1:320 inserum, 
virus infection was not observed in serum 2 (convalescent human anti-SARS- 
CoV-2 serum). At the following dilution (1:640), GFP expression was detected, 
but cytopathogenic effects were not yet detected. Seraland 3, control sera; 
serum 4, convalescent human anti-SARS-CoV serum’. The serum 
neutralization experiment was performed twice with similar results. Mock, 
uninfected cells; no serum control, infected cells with no serum added. 

b, Immunofluorescence assay showing viral protein synthesis. Vero E6 cells 
were infected with rSARS-CoV-2 clone 3.1 (passage 2) (MOI = 0.01). Mock, 
uninfected cells. At 48 h after infection, cells were fixed and prepared for 
immunofluorescence staining with primary antibodies directed against dsRNA 
and SARS-CoV nucleocapsid (N). Green, dsRNA; red, viral N protein; blue, DAPI. 
The experiment was performed twice with different Vero E6 cells (passages 10 
and 11) with similar results. c, Remdesivir treatment showing the use of 
synSARS-CoV-2-GFP. Vero E6 cells were infected with synSARS-CoV-2-GFP 
(MOI=0.01) and treated with 0.2 uM, 2 1M or without remdesivir. DMSO was 
used as treatment in cells that were not incubated with remdesivir. Mock, 
uninfected cells. At 48 h after infection, cells were analysed by fluorescence 
microscopy to detect GFP expression (left) and cell-culture supernatants were 
collected and titrated by TCID,, assay (right). Titration data represent the 


mean t+s.d. of three independent biological replicates (n= 3). Statistical 
significance was determined for synSARS-CoV-2 compared with mock by two- 
sided unpaired Student’s t-test without adjustment for multiple comparisons. 
Pvalues (from left to right): *P= 0.0460; **P= 0.0010; ns, P= 0.2972. Scale bars, 
100 pm (a-c). d-f, Comparison of replication kinetics of rSARS-CoV-2, rSARS- 
CoV-2-GFP and synSARS-CoV-2-GFP. Data are from the same experiment as 
shown in Fig. 3c but each panel now shows the direct comparison of rSARS- 
CoV-2, rSARS-CoV-2-GFP and synSARS-CoV-2-GFP clones that have the same S’ 
terminus: clones 1.1and 4.1 (5’-AUAUUAGG) (d), clones 2.2 and 5.2 (124 
5’-terminal nucleotides of SARS-CoV) (e) and clones 3.1, 6.2 and synSARS-CovV- 
2-GFP (authentic SARS-CoV-2 sequence (5’AUUAAAGG) according to 
MN996528.1) (f). Vero E6 cells were infected (MOI=0.01) and supernatants 
were collected at indicated time points after infection and titrated by TCID;, 
assay. Data represent the mean +s.d. of three independent biological 
replicates. Statistical significance was determined by two-sided unpaired 
Student’s ¢-test without adjustments for multiple comparisons. d, Pvalues 
(from left to right): ns, P= 0.5182; ns, P=0.1920; ns, P=0.0993; ns, P=0.3001; 
**P=9,1x10%.e, Pvalues (from left to right): ns, P= 0.4978; *P = 0.0324; 

**P= 0.0020; ****P<10 °; **P=0.0011; *P=0.1000. f, Pvalues (from left to right): 
top, ns, P= 0.4427; *P=0.02474; **P=0.0019; *P=0.0490; ns, P=0.1867; ns, 
P=0.1502; middle, ***P=2.4 x 10%; ns, P=0.1109; **P= 0.0019; *P= 0.4825; ns, 
P=0.1862; ns, P= 0.1478; last, ns, P=0.1161; ns, P=0.4026; ns, P=0.8700;ns, 
P=0.1161; ns, P= 0.8626; ns, P=0.4502. 
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Extended Data Table 1| List of restriction enzymes used 
to linearize the YAC DNA for each virus before in vitro 


transcription 


Virus Restriction 
enzyme 

MHV-GFP Pacl 
MERS-CoV Mlul 
MERS-CoV-GFP Mul 
HCoV-229E Eagl 
HCoV-HKU1 Eagl 
MERS-CoV-Riyadh-1734-2015 Mlul 
ZIKA virus Pacl 
Human RSV-B na 
SARS-CoV-2 Eagl 
SARS-CoV-2-GFP Eagl 


n.a., not applicable. 


Extended Data Table 2 | Stability of the MHV-GFP and MERS-CoV YAC clones in yeast 


YAC clones 


MHV-GFP MERS-CoV 


Clone 1 Clone 2 Clone 1 Clone 2 


Passage 1 Passage 17 Passage1 Passage17 Passage1 Passage 15 Passage1 Passage 15 


Non-native viral 


none none none none none none none none 
sequence(s) 
Mutation(s) due to 
: : none none none none none none none none 
serial passaging 
Mutation(s) due to 
1 1 none none none none none none 


RT-PCR 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Details of the synthetic HCoV-HKU1, SARS-CoV-2, MERS-CoV Riyadh-1734-2015 and ZIKA virus 
fragments 


Genome position 


Fragment a Beha a pert eierha —— = 
5'-end 3'-end 5'-end 3'-end digestion 
HCoV-HKU1 
Fragment 1 1 2399 2506 pUC57 AmpR 
Fragment 2 8526 10920 2395 pUC57 AmpR 
Fragment 3 19107 21530 2424 pUC57 AmpR 
Fragment 4 27484 29925 2646 pUC57 AmpR 
SARS-CoV-2 
Fragment 1.1 1 483 579 pUC57 AmpR Smal Smal 
Fragment 1.2 1 483 579 pUC57 AmpR Smal Smal 
Fragment 1.3 1 483 579 pUC57 AmpR Smal Smal 
Fragment 2 377 3325 2949 pUC57 AmpR Smal Smal Pvul 
Fragment 3 3012 6315 3304 pUC57 AmpR EcoRV EcoRV Pvul 
Fragment 4 6003 8994 2992 pUC57mini AmpR EcoRV Ndel 
Fragment 5 8718 11966 3249 pCC1-His3 ChloR Smal Smal 
Fragment 5A 8718 10475 1757 pUC19 AmpR Smal 
Fragment 5B 10446 11023 573 pUC19 AmpR 
Fragment 5C 10994 11540 573 pUC19 AmpR 
Fragment 5D 11511 11966 456 pUC19 AmpR Smal 
Fragment 6 11664 14605 2942 pUC57mini AmpR Smal Smal 
Fragment 7 14311 17698 3388 pCC1-His3 ChloR Smal Smal 
Fragment 7Aa 14311 15445 1134 Smal 
Fragment 7Ab 15416 16029 614 
Fragment 7B 16000 17698 1699 pUC57 AmpR Smal 
Fragment 8 17399 20358 2960 pUC57 mini AmpR Smal Smal 
Fragment 9 20110 23286 3177 pUC57mini AmpR Smal Smal 
Fragment 10 22975 25940 2966 pUC57mini AmpR Smal Smal 
Fragment 11 25595 28779 3185 pUC57 mini AmpR Smal Smal 
Fragment 12 28274 29870 1812 pUC57 AmpR Smal Smal 


pCC1-MERS-CoV-Riyadh-1734-2015 


Fragment 1 | 2190 2339 
Fragment 8 28447 30126 1791 pUC57 AmpR 
ZIKA virus 


Fragment 6 10627 10807 298 pUC57 Amp® 


Extended Data Table 4 | Mutations in rSARS-CoV-2(-GFP) YAC clones after sequence confirmation by Sanger sequencing 


Mutation location Mutation Clones 52 

Ee 

main ana REF ALT Type aan Pree 11122422 313241 4251526162 e338 
8987 T © SNP TTT->CTT Phe->Leu Pe Tt Tor a a a a OF 

2 9143 T © SNP TCT->CCT Ser->Pro sa Os a Vs VO a © 
3 10845 5 ments 7 © SNP ATG->ACG Met->Thr Tae eee or re Poe ae ae a 
4 11337 TC SNP TTA>TCA Leu->Ser TTT Tt rT rt Te TF TT 
5 11571 TC SNP TTC->TCC Phe->Ser TTTtTTtTTttTTtTeoTrt tT TtTtTt 
6 11811 G A SNP GGC->GAC Gly->Asp 66G6GGGGGAGG&6&EE6E& 
7 14580 G A SNP_ ATG->ATA Met->lle 66GG6GGGG6G6G6GG6G6GAG&GE&EE 
8 14767 G A SNP __ GCT->ACT Ala->Thr 6GGGGGGGAGG&G&EE&EE& 
9 15531 TC SNP TGT->TGC none (Cys) TPE ST Por TOT Se hor eT 
10 15819 Fragment? T  @ Del TTASTAT Leu->Tyr(frameshit) T T T T T TT TT OT OTT T 
41 17197 G A SNP GCA>ACA Ala->Thr GAGG6GGG6GG6G6G6G66G6&GE&EE 
12 17432 TG SNP ATT->AGT Lys->Ser Te TP Te 7 Ta barre 
13 17539 G A SNP GAC->AAC Asp->Asn 66G6G6GG6GG6GGGG6G6GG6AGE&GG 


Genome position indicates the position in the rSARS-CoV-2 genome (MN996528.1). REF indicates the sequence in the rSARS-CoV-2 genome; ALT indicates variation in the rSARS-CoV-2 
YAC clone. Codon change shows the effect of the mutation on the corresponding codon. AA change lists the effect of the mutation on the corresponding amino acid. Del, deletion; SNP, 
single-nucleotide polymorphism; Syn, synSARS-CoV-2-GFP. 
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Sample size No sample size calculations were performed. Sample sizes were based on standards in the field, typically 3 independent biological replicates, 
with each replicate assayed in technical duplicate or triplicate. 


Data exclusions no data was excluded 
Replication all attempts at replication were successful; experiments were performed according to best practices and as described in the methods. 


Randomization — randomization was not applied since cloning procedures, virus infection/titrations, and inhibitor/neutralization experiments did not require 
randomization. 


Blinding blinding was done for remdsivir inhibition assay and virus neutralisation assay to ensure that images taken from infected cultures are 
representative. 
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Antibodies used anti-SARS-CoV Nucleocapsid (N) protein (rabbit), Rockland, Product No: 200-401-50, Lot No 16570, dillution 1:1000; anti-dsRNA, 
J2, English and Scientific Consulting, Product No:10010500, clone J2, Lot No J2-1913, dillution 1:200. 


Validation anti-SARS-CoV Nucleocapsid (N) protein (rabbit) and anti-dsRNA, J2 were validated by comparing infected vs uninfected cells and 
by assessing various dillutions. 
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The gut microbiota synthesize hundreds of molecules, many of which influence 
host physiology. Among the most abundant metabolites are the secondary bile 


acids deoxycholic acid (DCA) and lithocholic acid (LCA), which accumulate at 
concentrations of around 500 uM and are known to block the growth of Clostridium 
difficile’, promote hepatocellular carcinoma’ and modulate host metabolism via 

the G-protein-coupled receptor TGRS (ref. *). More broadly, DCA, LCA and their 
derivatives are major components of the recirculating pool of bile acids‘; the size and 
composition of this pool are a target of therapies for primary biliary cholangitis and 
nonalcoholic steatohepatitis. Nonetheless, despite the clear impact of DCA and LCA 
on host physiology, an incomplete knowledge of their biosynthetic genes and a lack of 
genetic tools to enable modification of their native microbial producers limit our 
ability to modulate secondary bile acid levels in the host. Here we complete the 
pathway to DCA and LCA by assigning and characterizing enzymes for each of the 
steps in its reductive arm, revealing a strategy in which the A-B rings of the steroid 
core are transiently converted into an electron acceptor for two reductive steps 
carried out by Fe-S flavoenzymes. Using anaerobic in vitro reconstitution, we 
establish that a set of six enzymes is necessary and sufficient for the eight-step 
conversion of cholic acid to DCA. We then engineer the pathway into Clostridium 
sporogenes, conferring production of DCA and LCA ona nonproducing commensal 
and demonstrating that a microbiome-derived pathway can be expressed and 
controlled heterologously. These data establish a complete pathway to two central 
components of the bile acid pool. 


The human gut microbiota harbour hundreds of metabolic pathways, 
most of which are encoded by genes that have not yet been identified> ®. 
Their small-molecule products are of interest for three reasons. First, 
most derive predominantly or exclusively from the microbiota (thatis, 
there is no host source), and many enter the circulation, where they can 
have effects on peripheral tissues and organ systems. Second, their con- 
centrations are similar to or exceed those of atypical drug; for example, 
indoxyl sulfate can accumulate in the human host at 130 mg per day’. 
Moreover, their concentration ranges are large, typically more than 
tenfold”, which could help to explain microbiome-mediated biological 
differences among people. Finally, of the few high-abundance molecules 
whose biological functions are well understood, most are ligands fora 
key host receptor; for example, short-chain fatty acids modulate host 
immune function via GPR41/GPR43 (refs. "*). Thus, high-abundance, 
microbiota-derived molecules are responsible for a remarkably broad 
range of phenotypes conferred on the host by bacteria. 

Among these pathways, 7a-dehydroxylation of the primary bile 
acids cholic acid and chenodeoxycholic acid (CDCA) is particularly 


notable because the organisms that carry it out are present at very 
low abundance—an estimated ratio of 1:10° in a typical gut commu- 
nity—yet they fully process a pool of primary bile acids that reaches 
concentrations of about 1 mM (ref. +). Therefore, the flux through 
this pathway must be very high in the small subset of cells in which it 
operates, and the low-abundance organisms in the microbiome that 
perform this transformation have an unusually large impact on the 
pool of metabolites that enters the host. This pathway’s products—-DCA 
and LCA~are the most abundant secondary bile acids in humans (up 
to 450-700 uM in caecal contents)", and are known to be important 
in three biological contexts: prevention of C. difficile outgrowth’, 
induction of hepatocellular carcinogenesis’, and modulation of host 
metabolic and immune responses”. More broadly, DCA, LCA and 
their derivatives are a major component of the recirculating bile acid 
pool, representing more than 90% of the pool in the intestine and 
more than 25% in the gallbladder’. These microbiome-derived bile 
acids are therefore central to understanding the efficacy of thera- 
peutics that target the bile acid pool and are approved or in clinical 
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Fig. 1| Schematics showing the bai operon and 7a-dehydroxylation. 

a, The bai operon consists of eight genes: seven encode enzymes and the 
eighth, baiG, encodes a transporter. It is conserved in every bacterial species 
known to 7a-dehydroxylate primary bile acids, and its gene products have been 
linked to specific steps in the pathway. HSDH, hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase. 
b, Asimplified schematic showing the dehydroxylation of cholic acid to DCA. 


trials for treatment of primary biliary cholangitis and nonalcoholic 
steatohepatitis‘. 

In 1980 it was shown that the gut bacterium Clostridium scindens 
VPI 12708 carries out the 7a-dehydroxylation of cholic acid to pro- 
duce DCA”. The knowledge that cholic acid serves as an inducer of 
7a-dehydroxylation led to the discovery of a bile-acid-induced operon 
(termed bai) containing eight genes (Fig. 1and Extended Data Fig. 1)”. 
Through heterologous expression and characterization of individual 
bai gene products, enzymes have been attributed to each step of the 
oxidative arm of the pathway”, but the reductive arm remained 
poorly characterized*®. A complete understanding of the pathway 
would enable efforts to control the composition of the bile acid pool 
by engineering the microbiome. 

Here, by purifying and assaying pathway enzymes under anaerobic 
conditions, we reconstituted 7a-dehydroxylation in vitro. We then 
transferred the pathway from its genetically intractable producer 
C. scindens into C. sporogenes, conferring production of DCA and LCA 
onanonproducing commensal bacterial species. These data establish 
acomplete pathway for two central components of the bile acid pool, 
and they provide a genetic basis for controlling the bile acid output 
of the microbiome. 


Reconstitution of 7a-dehydroxylation 


We first set out to de-orphan the remaining steps in the 
7a-dehydroxylation pathway. Because previous studies of the bai 
enzymes involved expressing them individually in Escherichia coli, we 
reasoned that an alternative approach—in which enzymes are purified, 
mixed and assayed in vitro—could help to delineate the set of enzymes 
necessary and sufficient for 7a-dehydroxylation. Given that the 
eight-gene bai operon is shared among all known 7a-dehydroxylating 
strains, we focused our efforts onthe enzymes encoded by the operon. 
We cloned three orthologues of each enzyme, expressed them indi- 
vidually in £. coliunder microaerobic conditions, and purified them 
anaerobically as amino-terminal His, fusions. Using this strategy, we 
obtained at least one soluble, purified orthologue of each Bai enzyme 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). When we incubated a mixture of the purified Bai 
enzymes with cholic acid, nicotinamide adenine dinucleotide (NAD)’*, 
coenzyme A and ATP under anaerobic conditions and monitored the 
reaction by liquid chromatography with mass spectrometry (LC-MS), 
we observed the time-dependent conversion of cholic acid to DCA, 
indicating that the combination of BaiB, BaiCD, BaiA2, BaiE, BaiF, and 
BaiH is sufficient for 7a-dehydroxylation; no additional enzymes are 
required (Fig. 2a, b). 

To test our hypotheses regarding the order of steps in the pathway, 
we performed stepwise reconstitutions in which enzymes were added 
one at atime and intermediates were allowed to build up at eachstepin 
the pathway (Fig. 2c). From these data, we drawtwo conclusions. First, 
the six enzymes used in the reconstitution are not just sufficient but 
also necessary, and the pathway proceeds according to the scheme 


shown in Fig. 2c. We directly observed mass ions consistent with each 
of the proposed intermediates, providing direct evidence for the previ- 
ously proposed portion of the biosynthetic route. (See Supplementary 
Table 1 and Extended Data Fig. 3 for data supporting our provisional 
structural assignments; two important limitations are that we do not 
have authentic standards for all intermediates, and that the ability 
to distinguish bile acid isomers by LC-MS can be limited.) In spite of 
its conservation in all known dehydroxylating species, Bail is dispen- 
sable for cholic acid dehydroxylation in vitro. As Bail is a predicted 
A°-ketosteroid isomerase, it may process a substrate other than cholic 
acid, probably one with a4,5- or 5,6-olefin. 

Second, to our surprise, the absence of BaiH caused the pathway to 
stall at the highly oxidized intermediate 3-oxo-4,5-6,7-didehydro-DCA, 
and its addition resulted in two successive 2e reductions to form 
3-0xo-DCA. BaiH had previously been proposed to oxidize an alter- 
native substrate, 3-oxo-4,5-dehydro-ursodeoxycholic acid”, so a 
potential role in the reductive arm of the pathway was unexpected. 
To explore this finding further, we incubated purified BaiH with syn- 
thetic 3-oxo-4,5-6,7-didehydro-DCA; we observed that the enzyme 
catalyses a 2e reduction to 3-oxo-4,5-dehydro-DCA, but does not 
reduce this intermediate further (Extended Data Fig. 4). Notably, 
3-0xo-4,5-dehydro-DCA does not build up in the reconstitution reac- 
tion containing BaiH, suggesting that another enzyme present in 
the mixture catalyses the second reductive step. Hypothesizing that 
the BaiH homologue BaiCD catalyses the second reductive step, we 
incubated it with synthetic 3-oxo-4,5-dehydro-DCA, revealing that it 
reduces this substrate to 3-oxo-DCA (Extended Data Fig. 4). Together, 
these data show that the pathway uses an unusual redox strategy in 
which the A and B rings of the steroid core are converted into a highly 
oxidized intermediate, 3-oxo-4,5-6,7-didehydro-DCA; and that the two 
key reductive steps are catalysed by two homologous enzymes in the 
Fe-S flavoenzyme superfamily, BaiH and BaiCD. 

Finally, the last step in the pathway—reduction of 3-oxo-DCA to DCA— 
is carried out by BaiA2, as confirmed by assaying purified BaiA2 alone 
(Extended Data Fig. 5). Thus, BaiA2 and BaiCD both act twice in the 
pathway, catalysing its first two and last two redox steps. 


Engineering the pathway into C. sporogenes 


Having determined the set of enzymes that are necessary and sufficient 
for the pathway, we sought to gain genetic control over the pathway 
as a first step towards engineering the bile acid output of the gut com- 
munity. We began by attempting to construct a mutation inthe baiCD 
gene of the native producer, C. scindens, using the ClosTron group Il 
intron system; however, we were unsuccessful owing to an inability 
to introduce DNA constructs into C. scindens by conjugation. As an 
alternative approach, we considered expressing the bai pathway ina 
gut commensal that is unable to carry out 7a-dehydroxylation; how- 
ever, with notable exceptions” *, methods for transferring pathways 
in Clostridium are underdeveloped. To our knowledge, no pathway 
fromthe human microbiome has been mobilized from one Clostridium 
species to another. 

We selected C. sporogenes American Type Culture Collection (ATCC) 
strain 15579 as the recipient for two reasons: it is related to C. scindens, 
making it likely that ancillary metabolic requirements for the pathway 
(for example, cofactor biogenesis) would be met; and genetic tools 
have been developed that enable plasmids to be transformed into 
C. sporogenes”. Our initial attempts to clone the entire eight-gene bai 
operon (baiB-bail) into an E. coli-C. sporogenes shuttle vector failed 
to yield clones harbouring the complete operon. Reasoning that there 
might be a gene in the cluster that is toxic to F. coli, we cloned vari- 
ous fragments of the cluster under the control of different promoters 
(detailed in Supplementary Table 2), eventually managing to split the 
cluster into three pieces, each in its own E. coli-C. sporogenes shuttle 
vector: baiB-baiF in pMTL83153 (pMFO1), baiG in pDMTL83353 (pMFO2), 
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and baiH-bailin pMTL83253 (pMFO3) (Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 7). 
Genes in pMFO1and pMFO3 were placed under the control of the spo//E 
promoter from C. sporogenes ATCC 15579, which is expressed during the 
late stages of Clostridium growth™, while baiG in pMFO2 was driven by 
the strong fdx promoter. We conjugated these plasmids sequentially 
into C. sporogenes to yield strain MFOO1. 

When incubated with cholic acid, MFOO1 produces DCA in a 
time-dependent manner, in contrast with a control strain that con- 
tains only the transporter (baiG) (Fig. 3b, c), which does not. Addition- 
ally, MFOO1 converts CDCA to LCA (Extended Data Fig. 6). These data 
show that the eight genes in the core bai cluster (Fig. 1) are sufficient 
to confer bile acid 7a-dehydroxylation on C. sporogenes, although they 
donot rule out the participation of one or more genes endogenous to 
C. sporogenes. 


Identifying branch points in the pathway 


To uncover potential branch points for engineering the biosynthesis 
of non-native pathway products, we constructed a set of strains in 
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which each of the eight genes was individually deleted (Extended Data 
Fig. 7). We grew these strains with cholic acid and assayed their culture 
supernatant for the build-up of intermediates (Fig. 3d). Deletion of 
genes in the oxidative arm of the pathway resulted in the build-up of 
early pathway intermediates, as expected. Two exceptions were the 
baiE mutant, which produced only cholyl-CoA; and the baiF-deficient 
strain, which generated a small quantity of the final product DCA, 
suggesting that there might be a compensatory CoA hydrolase or 
that nonenzymatic hydrolysis of the CoA thioester happens to some 
extent in vivo. 

Intriguingly, the baiH mutant accumulates a key intermediate in the 
reductive arm of the pathway, 3-0xo-4,5-6,7-didehydro-DCA (Fig. 3d), 
supporting our finding that BaiH catalyses the first reductive step in 
the pathway. Moreover, strains of C. sporogenes expressing BaiG/BaiH 
and BaiG/BaiCD convert, respectively, 3-oxo-4,5-6,7-didehydro-DCA 
to 3-0xo-4,5-dehydro-DCA and 3-oxo-4,5-dehydro-DCA to 3-0xo-DCA 
(Fig. 3e), providing access to intermediates that do not accumulateina 
culture of C. scindens. Notably, the fully oxidized and partially reduced 
intermediates are branch points for the production of allo (5a) bile acids, 
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was repeated independently three times with similar 
results. c, Combined EICs showing time-dependent 
conversion of cholic acid to DCA by MFOO1. Thestrain 
was grown with1 uM cholic acid and aliquots fromthe 
indicated time points were analysed asin b. The 
experiment was repeated independently twice with 
similar results. d, Top, simplified proposed pathway 
for the 7a-dehydroxylation of cholic acid to DCA, 
including the off-pathway hydrolysis products 
observed here. Bottom, LC-MS ion abundances for 
DCA, pathway intermediates and derivatives 
produced by C. sporogenes strains with single gene 
deletions within the bai operon (as indicated at the 
left). Bars indicate means of three independent 
biological replicates. e, Combined EICs showing the 
conversion of 3-0xo-4,5-6,7-didehydro-DCA to 3-oxo- 
4,5-dehydro-DCA by C. sporogenes plus baiG/baiH 
(left), and the conversion of 3-oxo-4,5-dehydro-DCA 
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which have important biological activities, including the induction of 
regulatory T cells®. Thus, gaining genetic control over the pathway 
by expressing it in an alternative gut microbe provides opportunities 
for the rational and deliberate control of bile acid metabolism and the 
production of alternative molecules with distinct biological properties. 


Colonizing mice with engineered C. sporogenes 


Finally, we colonized germ-free mice with MFOOI to see whether it 
would confer the production of pathway products on the host. We 


included two other experimental groups: as a negative control, 
germ-free mice monocolonized by C. sporogenes plus baiG (the bile 
acid transporter); and as a positive control, germ-free mice mono- 
colonized by wild-type C. scindens, a native bai-operon-containing 
(7a-dehydroxylating) strain. As shown in Fig. 4, the engineered C. 
sporogenes plus baiB-/ strain (MFOO1) conferred production of DCA 
onthe host. The level of production was substantially lower than that 
observed from C. scindens; we suspect that this is because of the need 
to include additional genes, not yet known, that couple the pathway 
toa pool of reduced cofactor, increasing flux. Nonetheless, our data 
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Fig. 4|In vivo activity of the 7a-dehydroxylation pathway. Germ-free mice 
were monocolonized with C. sporogenes harbouring the transporter baiG (the 
MFO12 strain), C. sporogenes harbouring baiB-bail (the MFOO1 strain) or the 
native 7a-dehydroxylating strain C. scindens. Faecal pellets were obtained on 
day 6 and analysed by LC-MS to determine the quantity of the host-derived 
substrate cholic acid and the pathway product DCA. P-values were determined 
by atwo-tailed t-test; NS, not significant. Box and whisker plots show median 
values, the 25th-75th percentiles, and the range forn=4-7 independent 
biological replicates. 


provide an important starting point for efforts to study and engineer 
the bile acid pool. 


Engineering pathways from the microbiome 


Our results reveal the complete bile acid 7a-dehydroxylation pathway, 
bringing it closer to the level of knowledge we have about endogenous 
human metabolic pathways. Key features of the pathway might serve as 
amodel for other pathways that produce high-abundance metabolites 
in the gut (see Supplementary Discussion and Extended Data Fig. 8). 

The gut microbiome harbours hundreds of pathways, many of which 
may modulate host biology, but so far only a few have been the target 
of engineering**””. This stands in contrast to natural product pathways 
from terrestrial and marine microorganisms and plants, which are com- 
monly expressed in heterologous hosts**” and engineered to generate 
non-native products*®. Two technology gaps need to be overcome in 
order to make microbiome-derived pathways amenable to engineer- 
ing: first, we need efficient strategies to identify pathways for known 
metabolites and small-molecule products of orphan gene clusters, and 
second, we need tools for transferring pathways into bacterial hosts 
native to the gut and manipulating them to produce novel molecules. 
The work described here is a starting point for these efforts. Ifit can be 
generalized to other Clostridia species, it could lead to aset of tools for 
de-orphaning, heterologously expressing, and engineering pathways 
from the microbiome. 
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Methods 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and the investigators were not 
blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


Bacterial strains, culture conditions and bile acids 

C. scindens VP1 12708 and C. sporogenes ATCC 15579 were obtained 
from the Japan Collection of Microorganisms (JCM) andthe American 
Type Culture Collection (ATCC), respectively. Engineered C. sporo- 
genes strains used here are shown in Supplementary Table 3. They 
were cultured in TYG (3% w/v tryptone, 2% w/v yeast extract, 0.1% w/v 
sodium thioglycolate) broth at 37 °C in an anaerobic chamber from 
Coy Laboratories. F. coliCA434 (HB101/pRK24) was cultured at 37 °C 
in LB broth supplemented with 12 pg mI tetracycline and 100 pg mI 
carbenicillin. In addition, 20 pg ml chloramphenicol, 100 pg mI 
spectinomycin or 250 pg ml erythromycin was used for the selec- 
tion of series of plasmids of pMTL83153, pMTL83353 or pMTL83253 
respectively. Plasmids used here are shown in Supplementary Table 
2. Cholic acid (1), chenodeoxycholic acid, deoxycholic acid (9) and 
lithocholic acid were purchased from Sigma-Aldrich. 3-Oxo-cholic acid 
(3b) and 3-oxo-deoxycholic acid (8) were purchased from Steraloids. 
3-Oxo-4,5-6,7-didehydro-DCA (6) and 3-oxo-4,5-dehydro-DCA (7) were 
synthesized using reported procedures”. Structural assignments for 
the remaining pathway intermediates and derivatives shown in Figs. 2,3 
are provisional, and were made onthe basis of mass spectra, retention 
times and comparison to chemically related standards. 


Cloning of the bai operon 

All amplification by polymerase chain reaction (PCR) was conducted 
using PrimeSTAR Max DNA polymerase (Takara Bio) according to the 
manufacturer’s instructions. Sequences of primers for target genes and 
cloning vectors are in Supplementary Table 4. For the heterologous 
expression of bai genes under the fdx promoter, pMTL vectors were 
amplified with primers 1 and 2. For the expression of bai genes under 
the spo/IE promoter, pMTL vectors harbouring the spo//E promoter were 
constructed first. pMTL vectors were amplified with primers 1 and 3 
to remove the fdx promoter, and the spo//E promoter region, which is 
the 277-base-pair sequence upstream of CLOSPO_01065, was amplified 
with primers 4 and 5. Then these two PCR fragments were assembled 
by overlap PCR. The target gene sequences were amplified with primer 
pairs shown in Supplementary Table 4. PCR fragments were assembled 
with the amplified fragments of vectors using a Gibson assembly kit 
(New England Bio Labs). F. coliStbl4 competent cells (Invitrogen) were 
transformed with the assembled plasmids by electroporation and 
transformants were confirmed by PCR. Positive clones containing 
the assembled plasmids were cultivated, with plasmids obtained by 
miniprep and verified by sequencing. 


Heterologous expression in C. sporogenes 

Bacterial cultures were incubated in a Coy anaerobic chamber under 
an atmosphere consisting of 10% CO,, 5% H, and 85% N,. Growth media 
were prereduced by overnight preincubation in the anaerobic cham- 
ber. For the heterologous expression experiments, plasmids were 
transferred into C. sporogenes by conjugation using F. coli CA434, 
which was electroporated with the individual plasmids and recovered 
overnight in selective media. We collected 1 ml of overnight culture 
from the resultant transformants. The cell pellet was washed with 
phosphate-buffered saline (PBS) to remove residual antibiotics and 
resuspended with 200 ul of an overnight culture of C. sporogenes in 
anaerobic chamber. Eight drops of 25 pl of the suspension were pipet- 
ted ona TYG agar plate without antibiotics and the plate was incubated 
anaerobically at 37 °C for 2 days. The bacterial biomass was scraped up 
and resuspended in 300 pl of PBS. The whole cell suspension was then 
plated on TYG agar plates supplemented with 250 pg mI p-cycloserine 


and appropriate antibiotics (15 pg ml“ thiamphenicol for pMTL83153, 
500 pg mI spectinomycin for pMTL83353 or 5 pg ml“ erythromycin for 
pMTL83253). After a few days, antibiotic-resistant colonies were picked 
and restreaked on agar containing the same antibiotic. The resulting 
clones were confirmed by PCR amplification using appropriate primers 
(Supplementary Table 4). Multiple plasmids were introduced sequen- 
tially, using the same procedure. 


Extraction of metabolites 

Engineered strains were cultured anaerobically in TYG medium sup- 
plemented with appropriate antibiotics from frozen glycerol stocks. 
We inoculated 10 pl of the overnight culture in1 ml of TYG medium sup- 
plemented with appropriate antibiotics and 11M substrate. After 72h, 
unless otherwise noted, the culture was extracted with 20% acetone 
and centrifuged. The supernatant was analysed by LC-MS. 


LC-MS analysis of metabolite extracts 

Metabolite extracts were analysed using an Agilent 1290 LC system 
coupled to an Agilent 6530 quadrupole time-of-flight (QTOF) mass 
spectrometer with a 1.7 ppm, 2.1 mm x 100 mm Kinetex C18 column 
(Phenomenex). Water with 0.05% formic acid (A) and acetone with 
0.05% formic acid (B) were used as the mobile phase at a flow rate of 
0.35 mI min“ over a 32-min gradient: 0-1 min, 25% B; 1-25 min, 25-75% 
B; 25-26 min, 75-100% B; 26-30 min, 100% B; 30-32 min 75-25% B. All 
data were collected in negative-ion mode. 

For detection of CoA conjugates and flavin cofactors, a 1.8 1m, 
2.1mm x 50 mm ZORBAX SB-C18 column (Agilent Technologies) and 
water with 10 mM ammonium acetate pH 9.0 (A) and acetonitrile (B) 
was used. A flow rate of 0.3 ml min“ was used over the 17-min gradient: 
0-2 min, 15% B; 2-14 min, 15-50% B; 14-14.1 min 50-95% B, 14.1-17 min, 
85% B. All data were collected in positive-ion mode. 


Cloning of bai operon genes 

To increase the probability of assembling a complete bai operon, we 
cloned the genes encoding baiB, baiA2, baiCD, baiE, baiF,and baiHfrom 
C. scindens VPI12708, Clostridium hylemonae and Clostridium hiranonis 
using the primers in Supplementary Table 5 and the KOD Xtreme Hot 
Start PCR kit (Millipore) according to the manufacturer’s protocol. 
Each PCR-amplified gene contains ligation-independent cloning (LIC) 
sites that are complementary to the pSGC vector. PCR products were 
purified with the Agencourt Ampure XP PCR clean-up kit (Beckman 
Coulter) according to the manufacturer’s protocol. The pSGC vec- 
tor was prepared for LIC by linearization with the restriction enzyme 
Bsal. LIC sites were installed by adding T4 DNA polymerase (NEB) to 
10 pg of linearized plasmid in a 50 pl reaction containing 2.5 mM GTP, 
1x NEB buffer 2, and 1x bovine serum albumin (BSA) for 1h at 22 °C. 
T4 DNA polymerase was heat-inactivated by incubation at 75 °C for 
20 min. PCR products (in a volume of 2 pl) were treated with T4 DNA 
polymerase in a 10 pl reaction containing 2.5 mM CTP, 1x NEB buffer 
2 and 1x BSA for 1h at 22 °C. T4 DNA polymerase was heat-inactivated 
by incubation at 75 °C for 20 min. The LIC reaction was assembled by 
mixing 15 ng of digested vector DNA with roughly 40 ng of digested PCR 
product; the reaction mixture was then incubated at 22 °C for10 min. A 
30 pl aliquot of DHIOB cells (NEB) was transformed with 2 pl of the LIC 
reaction mixture using standard bacterial transformation protocols. 
This cloning procedure adds a His, tag to the amino terminus of each 
protein with the following sequence: MHHHHHHSSGVDLGTENLYFQS. 
All final constructs were sequence verified (Genescript). 


Expression and purification of BaiH and BaiCD 

BL-21(DE3) cells containing the pPH151 plasmid were transformed with 
the pSGC plasmid containing either BaiCD or BaiH. The transformants 
were selected on an LB/agar plate containing 50 pg ml kanamycin 
and 34 pg ml chloramphenicol. A single colony was used to inoculate 
20 ml of LB overnight culture containing the above antibiotics. The 
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overnight culture was used to inoculate 21 of Studier’s autoinduction 
media (ZYP-5052 supplemented with 1 mM flavin mononucleotide and 
200 uM FeCl,) housed in a2! Pyrex media bottle. Cultures were grown 
with constant aeration using a sparging stone attached toa pressurized, 
0.22-um filtered air source, allina water bath maintained at 37 °C. After 
5h, aeration was stopped and the culture was placed in an ice bath for 
1h. The culture was returned to a 22 °C water bath and light aeration 
was resumed. After 5 min, cysteine was added toa final concentration 
of 600 uM. The culture was grown at 22 °C for roughly 20 h before being 
harvested by centrifugation at 10,000g. Cell pellets were flash frozen 
and stored in liquid N, until purification. All subsequent steps were 
carried out inan MBraun anaerobic chamber maintained at less than 
0.1 ppm oxygen (MBraun, Stratham, NH). Plastics were brought into 
the chamber and allowed to sit for two weeks before use. All solvents 
and buffer stocks were degassed by sparging with argon gas for 4h 
before being taken into the chamber. 

Inatypical purification, roughly 30 g of BaiCD or BaiH cell paste was 
resuspended in 30 ml of lysis buffer containing 50 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 
300 mM KCI, 4 mM imidazole, 10 mM 2-mercaptoethanol (BME), 10% 
glycerol, 1mM flavin mononucleotide (FMN), 1 mM flavin adenine dinu- 
cleotide (FAD) and 1% Triton-X305. The resuspension was subjected 
to 50 rounds of sonic disruption (80% output, 3-s pulse on, 12-s pulse 
off) at 4 °C. The lysate was cleared by centrifugation at 4 °C for lh at 
15,000g. The supernatant was loaded with an AKTA express fast protein 
liquid chromatography (FPLC) system onto a 5 ml fast-flow HisTrap 
column (GE Healthcare Life Sciences) equilibrated in lysis buffer lacking 
FMN, FAD and Triton-X305. The column was washed with 10 column 
volumes of lysis buffer before elution with 5 ml of buffer containing 
50 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 300 mM KCI, 300 mM imidazole, 10 mM BME 
and 10% glycerol. The fractions containing protein, based on absorb- 
ance at 280 nm, were pooled and reconstituted with iron and sulfur as 
described*. The reconstituted proteins were then passed over a HiPrep 
16/60 Sephacryl S-200 HR column equilibrated in 20 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 
300 mM KCI,5 mM dithiothreitol (DTT) and 10% glycerol. The proteins 
were concentrated to roughly 1 ml with a Vivaspin 20 concentrator 
(Sartorius Stedium Biotech). The protein concentration was estimated 
by absorbance at 280 nm (A,..) using the extinction coefficient cal- 
culated on the basis of its corresponding amino-acid sequence. The 
presence of FAD and FMN was confirmed by precipitating purified 
enzyme with sulfuric acid and analysing the resulting supernatant by 
LC-MS, comparing analytes to authentic standards of FAD and FMN. 


Purification of BaiB, BaiA2, BaiE and BaiF 

BL-21(DE3) cells containing the pRIL plasmid were transformed with 
plasmids containing BaiB, BaiA2, BaiE or BaiF. Each transformant was 
selected on an LB/agar plate containing 50 pg mI kanamycin and 
34 pg mI chloramphenicol. A single colony was used to inoculate 
20 ml of LB overnight culture containing the above antibiotics. The 
overnight culture was used to inoculate 21 of Studier’s autoinduction 
media (ZYP-5052) housed in a 2] Pyrex media bottle. Cultures were 
grown with constant aeration using a sparging stone attached toa 
pressurized, 0.22-um filtered air source in a water bath at 37 °C. After 
5h, aeration was stopped and the culture was placed in an ice bath for 
1h. The culture was returned to a 22 °C water bath and light aeration 
was resumed. The culture was grown at 22 °C for roughly 20 h before 
being harvested by centrifugation at 10,000g. Cell pellets were flash 
frozen and stored in liquid N, until purification. All subsequent steps 
were carried out inan MBraun anaerobic chamber maintained at less 
than 0.1 ppm oxygen as above with minor modifications. Briefly, ina 
typical purification, roughly 30-40 g of cell paste was resuspended 
in 30-40 ml of lysis buffer containing 50 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 300 mM 
KCI, 4 mM imidazole, 10 mM BME, 10% glycerol and 1% Triton-X305. 
The resuspension was subjected to 50 rounds of sonic disruption (80% 
output, 3-s pulse on, 12-s pulse off) at 4 °C. The lysate was cleared by 
centrifugation at 4 °C for 1h at 15,000g. The supernatant was loaded 


with an AKTA express FPLC system onto a5 mL fast-flow HisTrap col- 
umn (GE Healthcare Life Sciences) equilibrated in lysis buffer lacking 
Triton-X305. The column was washed with 10 column volumes of lysis 
buffer before elution with 5 ml of buffer containing 50 mM HEPES, 
pH7.5,300 mM KCI, 300 mM imidazole, 10 mM BME and 10% glycerol. 
The fractions containing protein, based on absorbance at 280 nm, were 
pooled andimmediately passed over a HiPrep 16/60 Sephacryl S-200 HR 
column equilibrated in 20 mM HEPES, pH 7.5,300 mM KCI,5mM DTT 
and 10% glycerol. The proteins were concentrated to roughly 1 ml with 
a Vivaspin 20 concentrator (Sartorius Stedium Biotech). The protein 
concentration was estimated by A,., using the extinction coefficient 
calculated on the basis of its corresponding amino-acid sequence. 


In vitro reconstitution of bile acid pathway 

Six assays each contained 50 mM HEPES pH 7.5, 50 mM KCI, 200 uM 
NAD, 100 pM CoA and 200 EM ATP. In addition, each assay contained 
0.1 mM of between one and six of the following enzymes: BaiB from 
C. scindens, BaiA2 from C. scindens, BaiCD from C. hiranonis, BaiE from 
C. hiranonis, BaiF from C. hylemonae and BaiH from C. scindens. All 
reactions were initiated with the addition of cholic acid and incubated 
at 22 °C for 30 min before being quenched by addition of an equal vol- 
ume of 100% acetone. Each assay was performed in triplicate. Product 
formation was monitored by LC-MS as described above. 


Bile acid pathway reconstitution kinetics 

To determine the rate of DCA production by the in vitro pathway, 
we carried out assays with 50 mM HEPES pH 7.5, 50 mM KCI, 200 uM 
NAD, 100 uM CoA and 200 EM ATP, plus 0.1 mM of each of BaiB from 
C. scindens, BaiA2 from C. scindens, BaiCD from C. hiranonis, BaiE from 
C. hiranonis, BaiF from C. hylemonae and BaiH fromC. scindens. Reactions 
were initiated by adding cholic acid and incubated at 22 °C. Samples of 
the reaction were removed and mixed with an equal volume of 1OO mM 
H,SO, at the designated times. Each assay was performed in triplicate. 
Product formation was monitored by LC-MS as above. 


K, assay for BaiCD 

Kinetic parameters for BaiCD from C. hiranonis were determined in 
assays that contained 0.45 uM enzyme, 50 mM HEPES pH 7.5, 50 mM 
KCl and 500 pM NADH. Reactions mixtures were incubated for 5 min at 
22 °C before being initiated with 3-oxo-4,5-dehydro-deoxycholic acid. 
Concentrations of substrate were varied between 3.91 1M and 500 uM. 
We removed 20 pl of samples and mixed them with an equal volume of 
100 mMH,SO, to stop the reaction. Product formation was determined 
by LC-MSas above. Reactions were performed in triplicate and data 
were fit to the Michaelis-Menten equation by the least-squares method. 


K, assay for BaiH 

Kinetic parameters for BaiH from C. scindens were determined in assays 
that contained 0.45 uM enzyme, 50 mM HEPES pH 7.5, 50 mM KCl and 
500 pM NADH. Reactions mixtures were incubated for 5 min at 22 °C 
before being initiated with 3-0xo-4,5,6,7-didehydro-deoxycholic acid. 
Substrate concentrations were varied between 0.78 LM and 100 uM. 
We removed 20 pl of samples and mixed them with an equal volume of 
100 mMH,SO, to stop the reaction. Product formation was determined 
by LC-MS as above. Reactions were performed in triplicate and data 
were fit to the Michaelis-Menten equation by the least-squares method. 


Colonization of germ-free mice 

Engineered C. sporogenes strains or C. scindens ATCC 15579 were cul- 
tured anaerobically in TYG medium (supplemented with appropri- 
ate antibiotics) or BHI medium from frozen glycerol stocks. Of the 
overnight cultures, 50 pl were used to inoculate 5 ml of fresh growth 
medium containing 50 pM cholic acid. After 48 h, bacterial cells were 
pelleted by centrifugation, washed twice with PBS, resuspended in 
25% glycerol solution, and stored at -80 °C. Germ-free C57BL/6 mice 


(male, roughly 8 weeks of age, n=6 or 7 per group) were obtained from 
Taconic Biosciences (Hudson, NY), and colonies were maintained in 
gnotobiotic isolators in accordance with the Administrative Panel on 
Laboratory Care (APLAC) of the Stanford Institutional Animal Care 
and Use Committee (IACUC). The mice were maintained on a Teklad 
Custom Diet (TD.180755, with 0.5% cholic acid). Mice were gavaged once 
daily for three successive days using the following procedure: glycerol 
stocks of engineered strains of C. sporogenes or C. scindens ATCC 15579 
were thawed to room temperature, and mice were inoculated by oral 
gavage with roughly 200 pl of the thawed glycerol stock (about 1 x 10’ 
colony-forming units). Six days after colonization, faecal pellets were 
collected and mice were euthanized humanely by CO, asphyxiation. 
Caecal contents were also collected, snap-frozen in liquid nitrogen, 
and stored at -80 °C. 

Murine faecal samples (roughly 30 mg) or intestinal contents 
(roughly 100 mg) were preweighed into a2 ml screwtop tube containing 
six 6-mm ceramic beads (Precellys CK28 Lysing Kit). Then, 300 pl or1ml 
ofa mixture of ice-cold acetonitrile, methanol and water (4/4/2, v/v/v) 
was added to each tube, and samples were homogenized by vigorous 
shaking using a Qiagen Tissue Lyser II at 25/s for 10 min. The resulting 
homogenates were centrifuged for 15 min at 14,000gat 4 °C, and100 pl 
of the supernatant was combined with 100 pl of an internal standard 
solution (2 uM d4-cholic acid in H,O). The resulting mixtures were 
filtered through a Durapore PVDF 0.22-um membrane using Ultrafree 
centrifugal filters (Millipore, UFC30GVOO), and 5 pl was analysed by 
LC-MS as described above in the Methods section ‘LC-MS analysis of 
metabolite extracts’. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


Mass spectrometry data that support our findings have been deposited 
in MassIVE (https://massive.ucsd.edu/ProteoSAFe/static/massive.jsp) 
under accession code MSVO00085048. Source data are provided with 
this paper. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Previously proposed pathway for 7a-dehydroxylation of cholic acid in C. scindens VP112708. See main text for details and asummary of 
the previous literature. CA, cholic acid. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Purification of recombinant Bai proteins. a, SDS- 
PAGE analysis of purified Bai proteins after Ni-affinity and size-exclusion 
purification, visualized by Coomassie blue staining. The image was generated 
using a Bio-Rad Gel Doc Universal Hood II Molecular Imager. MWM, molecular 
weight marker; 1, BaiB from C. scindens; 2, BaiB from C. hylemonae; 3, BaiCD 
from. hiranonis; 4, BaiE from C. scindens; 5, BaiE from C. hiranonis; 6, BaiA2 
from C. scindens; 7, BaiF from C. hylemonae; 8, BaiH from C. scindens; 9, Bail 
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from C. scindens; 10, Bail from C. hiranonis.b, Ultraviolet-visible spectra of 
BaiCD from C. hiranonis (24 uM, left) and BaiH from C. scindens (13 uM, right). 
Features at 370 nm and 450 nmare indicative of flavin bound to BaiCD and 
BaiH, and are partially obscured by the presence of a[4Fe-4S] cluster, which 
has broad absorbance between 300 nm and 700 nm.c, The presence of FAN 
and FAD is confirmed by mass spectrometry. Experiments in a—c were repeated 
independent twice, with similar results. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Bile acid standards. a, For each compound inthe study 
for which we have an authentic standard, we show an EIC of the authentic 
standard and the experimentally observed compound. Because the data shown 
here were collected from samples runat different times, adriftin retention 
time may be responsible for the peak pairs that do not have identical retention 
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times. b, We observed a drift in retention time in the LC-MS data collected for 
the experiment shown in Fig. 2c. For two representative compounds from that 
data set, we show an EIC of the experimentally observed compound and an 
authentic standard run contemporaneously, showing that the retention times 
remain consistent with our peak assignments. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Kinetic parameters for BaiCD and BaiH. a, Michaelis— 
Menten analysis of the conversion of 3-0xo-4,5-dehydro-DCA to 3-0xo-DCA by 
BaiCD. Reaction mixtures contained 0.45 1M BaiCD and 1mM NADH, withthe 
substrate concentration varying between 15 1M and 500 pM. b, Michaelis— 
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Menten analysis of the conversion of 3-0xo-4,5,6,7-didehydro-DCA to 3-oxo- 
4,5-dehydro-DCA by BaiH. Reaction mixtures contained 0.45 1M BaiH and1mM 
NADH, with the substrate concentration varying between 3 pMand100 uM. 
Data indicate the average product level +1s.d. (three biological replicates). 
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Extended Data Fig. 5 | Biochemical analysis of 3-oxo-DCA reduction by BaiA2. Combined EICs showing the conversion of 3-oxo-DCA to DCA by recombinant 
BaiA2. This experiment was performed once. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | 7x-dehydroxylation of CDCA in vivo. Combined EICs 
showing the conversion of CDCAtoLCA by aC. sporogenes strain harbouring 


the complete bai operon on three plasmids (MFOO1) versus a control strain of C. 


Sporogenes harbouring the transporter baiG (MFO12). The strains were 


cultivated with 1M cholic acid for 72h; an acetone extract of the culture 
supernatant was analysed by high-performance LC (HPLC)/MS. The single 
asterisk indicates isoLCA; the peak indicated by the double asterisk is 
provisionally assigned as isoCDCA. This experiment was performed once. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Constructs for expressing the baioperonand 
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conjugal plasmid transfer, and an antibiotic-resistance gene (catP, aad9 or 


ermB). The bai genes were introduced into these plasmids under the control of 
the fdx or spo/lE promoter. For the genetic analysis of baiCD and baiH function, 
PpMTL83153-based plasmids were used. 
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® Check for updates Macrophages are the first cells of the nascent immune system to emerge during 
embryonic development. In mice, embryonic macrophages infiltrate developing 
organs, where they differentiate symbiotically into tissue-resident macrophages 
(TRMs)'. However, our understanding of the origins and specialization of macrophages 
inhuman embryos is limited. Here we isolated CD45* haematopoietic cells from human 
embryos at Carnegie stages 11 to 23 and subjected them to transcriptomic profiling by 
single-cell RNA sequencing, followed by functional characterization of a population of 
CD45*CD34*CD44* yolk sac-derived myeloid-biased progenitors (YSMPs) by single-cell 
culture. We also mapped macrophage heterogeneity across multiple anatomical sites 
and identified diverse subsets, including various types of embryonic TRM (in the head, 
liver, lung and skin). We further traced the specification trajectories of TRMs from 
either yolk sac-derived primitive macrophages or YSMP-derived embryonic liver 
monocytes using both transcriptomic and developmental staging information, witha 
focus on microglia. Finally, we evaluated the molecular similarities between embryonic 
TRMs and their adult counterparts. Our data represent a comprehensive 
characterization of the spatiotemporal dynamics of early macrophage development 
during human embryogenesis, providing a reference for future studies of the 
development and function of human TRMs. 


Although macrophages are best known for their immune functions, 
there is accumulating evidence that they have additional roles, includ- 
ing regulating the haematopoietic microenvironment, influencing 
metabolism, mediating tissue repair, and overseeing the maturation 
of embryonic tissue’. These diverse roles are mirrored by their var- 
ied ontogenic pathways, with some TRMs arising from adult bone 
marrow-derived haematopoietic stem cells (HSCs) and some instead 
being specified early in development from embryonic haematopoietic 
precursors’. 

Mammalian embryonic haematopoiesis is acomplex process, involv- 
ing multiple temporally overlapping programs? *. Fate-mapping studies 
in mice have shown that macrophages develop much earlier during 
embryonic haematopoiesis than do functional HSCs° ®, with the earli- 
est progenitors emerging in the yolk sac in at least two distinct waves: 
an early c-Myb-independent primitive wave arising at embryonic day 


(E) 7.5, and a later c-Myb-dependent erythromyeloid progenitor (EMP) 
wave arising at E8.25° ”. The progenitors in the first wave differentiate 
in situ into macrophages that migrate into the brain rudiment, being 
the major source of microglia’. The second wave progenitors, initially 
defined as EMPs, differentiate in situ into macrophages and also migrate 
into the fetal liver, giving rise to several lineages, including monocytes 
that will migrate into diverse developing tissues and begin differentiat- 
ing into TRMs before birth? ™. 

Although the characteristics and development of embryonic mac- 
rophages in mice have been characterized in detail, they are not well 
understood in humans. We know that the first functional HSCs appear 
inthe aorta~-gonad-mesonephros region at Carnegie stage (CS) 14, and 
slightly later in the yolk sac at CS16, whereas the first HSCs in the liver 
are detected at CS17"°. However, further progress has been hampered by 
the difficulty of obtaining early human embryos for study, and because 
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Fig. 1| Transcriptomic landscape and functional characterization of CD45* 
haematopoietic cells in tissues from human embryos. a, Location and 
Carnegie stage information for samples used for STRT-seq (n=8 biologically 
independent embryo samples). Details can be foundin Supplementary Table 1. 
b, Uniform manifold approximation and projection (UMAP) visualization of all 
haematopoietic cell clusters identified (right), and hierarchical clustering 
using Euclidean distance with the number of cells in each cluster (n=1,231 cells 
total) shown in parentheses (left). Detailed cell information and DEGs can be 
found in Supplementary Table 2. c, Violin plot overview of expression of key 
lineage-associated genes by the haematopoietic clusters (number of cells in 


conventional methods are unable to accurately analyse the extremely 
small number of early embryonic cells isolated. 

In this study, we present findings from eight early human embryos 
obtained after abortion, from which we isolated a range of tissues 
before carrying out single-cell RNA sequencing (SCcRNA-seq) on the 
CD45* haematopoietic cell populations. This enabled us to study the 
spatiotemporal distribution and dynamic process of human embryonic 
haematopoiesis and thereby to answer questions around the origins 
and specification of human macrophages. 


scRNA-seq of human embryo haematopoiesis 


To study human macrophage development, we used 
fluorescence-activated cell sorting (FACS) to isolate CD45*CD235a" 
haematopoietic cells from various anatomical sites (yolk sac, head, liver, 
blood, skin and lung) of eight embryos that had been aborted at multi- 
ple Carnegie stages (from CS11 to CS23, equivalent to approximately 
days 24-56 of development) (Fig. 1a, Supplementary Fig. 1). We then 
used a modified scRNA-seq approach called single-cell tagged reverse 
transcription and sequencing (STRT-seq), as previously reported!*®, 
Using high-precision quality-controlled transcriptomic data from 1,231 
single cells (Fig. 1b, Extended Data Fig. 1, Supplementary Table 1), we 
annotated 15 clusters according to the expression of known feature 
genes (Fig. 1b, c, Supplementary Table 2). 

A yolk sac-derived progenitor population and macrophages were 
among the first CD45* haematopoietic cells to emerge, appearing 
in the yolk sac at CS11 (Fig. 1d, Extended Data Fig. 1f, g). Notably, 
these progenitors showed much weaker transcriptomic erythroid 
features than mouse EMPs” (Extended Data Fig. 1k, l), suggestive of 
their myeloid-biased nature, and therefore were annotated as yolk 
sac-derived myeloid-biased progenitors (YSMPs). Both YSMPs and hae- 
matopoietic stem and progenitor cells (HSPCs) expressed high levels 
of CD34.and MYB, but HSPCs were seen only inthe liver after CS17, and 
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each cluster shown in b), with twenty-fifth, fiftieth and seventy-fifth 
percentiles marked. d, Area charts showing changes in the proportions of the 
haematopoietic clusters (represented by the same colours as in b) between 
CSl1land CS17 for the yolk sac (n=5 biologically independent embryo samples 
and 238 cells), and CS12 and CS23 for the liver (n= 6 biologically independent 
embryo samples and 354 cells). e, Pie chart showing lineage potential of YSMPs 
defined by single cell culture and subsequent flow cytometry analysis (n=39 
clones generated froma CS13 yolk sac). Mo/mac, monocytes/macrophages 
(CD45*CD33*CD14"); Gr, granulocytes (CD45*CD33*CD66b‘); Ery, erythrocytes 
(CD235a‘); Mk, megakaryocytes (CD41a’). 


specifically expressed HOX family transcription factors such as HOXA6 
and HOXAI1O0 (Fig. 1c, d, Extended Data Fig. 2, Supplementary Table 3). 
From CS12 onwards, we detected a population of granulocyte-mono- 
cyte progenitors (GMPs) in the liver that were characterized by high 
expression of MYB, MPO and LYZ. This contrasted with CD7” progenitors 
that arose at CS12, which expressed both lymphoid-related (CD7 and 
IL7R) and myeloid (MRC1 and CD14) genes, and with CD7" progenitors 
that were identified in the liver from CS15 onwards, which expressed 
higher levels of /L7R and CD7. Mast cells, which expressed high levels of 
CMA1 and CPA3, emerged in the yolk sac at CS13, and then in the liver, 
blood and skin from CS15 onwards. Innate lymphoid cells (ILCs), which 
are characterized by RORC expression, were detected in the yolk sac 
from as early as CS17 (Fig. 1c, d). 

Notably, two populations (Mac_1 and Mac 4) clustered away from 
the other groups (Fig. 1b). Mac_1 cells were mainly found in the yolk 
sac at CS11 (Extended Data Fig. 1f, g) and expressed the yolk sac-related 
gene SIOOA?’” as well as high levels of the endothelial marker CDH5” 
(Extended Data Fig. 1j, Supplementary Table 2). By contrast, Mac 4 
cells were predominantly located in the head, and this was the only 
population that expressed SALLI” and gliomedin (GLDN)”’, indicating 
that these cells represent developing microglia (Extended Data Fig. 1j). 

We next validated our STRT-seq results by high-throughput 10x 
Genomics analysis (Extended Data Fig. 3a-f, Supplementary Table 4). 
First, we re-analysed the yolk sac (YS) cells that had been sampled 
between CS11 and CS17 by STRT-seq, and found two macrophage 
populations: YS-Mac_1 cells were found mainly in the CS11 embryo, 
and YS-Mac_2 cells were found predominantly at CS15. 10x Genom- 
ics data from CS11 and CS15 yolk sacs similarly identified two mac- 
rophage populations separated stage-wise. We then projected the 
top ten differentially expressed genes (DEGs) identified by STRT-seq 
from both the YS-Mac_ land YS-Mac _2clusters onto the 10x Genomics 
data and found similar gene expression patterns. Finally, we identi- 
fied CD34 and CD44 as putative markers of the YSMP population 
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Fig. 2 |Developmental trajectory of YSMPsin humanembryonic liver. 

a, PCA of YSMP, GMP, myeloblast and monocyte populations (n= 88 cells) 
sampled from livers at CS12-CS17 (n=4 biologically independent embryo 
samples) suggests two distinct fates of YSMPs. b, Expression levels of the 
indicated genes projected onto PCA. c,d, Monocle prediction of YSMP 
developmental trajectory with pseudotime (c) and cluster information 

(d) mapped on. e, Heat map showing scaled expression of branching curated 
genes of monocyte and neutrophil fates ordered by pseudotime. 


Component 2 


(Extended Data Fig. 3g, h) and sorted these cells to determine their 
functional identity. 

Bulk cultures of yolk sac cells revealed that haematopoietic progenies 
were readily detected in the CD45°CD34*CD44* population (YSMPs), 
with mostly CD33* myeloid cells, but not in the CD45*CD34 CD44" 
population (Extended Data Fig. 4a-c). Haematopoietic clusters were 
found in 67 (36%) of 184 YSMP single-cell cultures (Extended Data 
Fig. 4d). Thirty-nine of these culture wells were then selected randomly 
and analysed using flow cytometry. Sixty-two per cent (24 wells) had 
multi-lineage potential, with most of them (22 wells) containing both 
monocytes/macrophages (CD14*) and granulocytes (CD66b‘). Of note, 
92% (36 wells) exhibited myeloid potential (CD33*), among which 23 
wells showed monocyte/macrophage differentiation, in contrast to 
only 5% (2 wells) with erythroid potential (Fig. le, Extended Data Fig. 4d, 
e). These data confirmed the myeloid-biased multi-lineage potential 
of human YSMPs, in line with their transcriptional features (Extended 
Data Fig. 1k, 1). 


YSMP development in embryonic liver 

To investigate whether human YSMPs could also give rise to 
HSPC-independent monocytes in vivo, we studied the myeloid-related 
clusters in liver up to CS17, a stage before transcriptomically defined 
HSPCs were first detected. Principal component analysis (PCA) sug- 
gested that the YSMPs, which expressed CD34 and MYB, were located 
between the GMP and myeloblast populations (Fig. 2a, b, Extended Data 
Fig. 5a, b). These cells gradually expressed neutrophilic genes such as 
CEACAM6, while also increasing their expression of the monocyte mark- 
ers CCR2and HLA-DRA (Fig. 2b), indicating that YSMPs can differentiate 
along two distinct paths. Trajectory analysis using Monocle similarly 
revealed two distinct cell fates arising from YSMPs (Fig. 2c, d, Extended 
Data Fig. 5c). Based on the gene expression profiles, it appeared likely 
(although we were unable to capture mature neutrophils in our analysis) 
that YSMPs could give rise to both monocytes and neutrophils in vivo, 


similar to our observations in the in vitro functional assay of YSMPs. 
Comparing the DEGs between the two branches revealed that the cells 
shared acommon signature including expression of MYB, MPO and 
MS4A3, while the monocyte branch exclusively expressed genes suchas 
CCR2and CD14, and the neutrophil branch began to express canonical 
neutrophil markers such as SIOOA9 and CEACAMS (Fig. 2e, Extended 
Data Fig. 5d-g, Supplementary Table 5). 


Two waves of yolk sac-derived embryonic TRMs 


Animportant question for us to answer was whether the origin and 
specification of macrophages is similar in humans to those in mice, in 
which there are two yolk sac-derived waves: a monocyte-independent 
primitive wave in early yolk sac, and alater fetal liver monocyte-derived 
wave". 

To study this, we first re-clustered the identified macrophages and 
macrophage-related populations alone (Fig. 3a, Extended Data Fig. 6a,b), 
and annotated them onthe basis of their unique expression character- 
istics, staging information and localization, supporting our annota- 
tion by comparison witha curated list of mouse TRM-specific genes* 
(Extended Data Fig. 6c-e). A closer look at the unique DEGs between 
these populations suggested that these cells may have already initi- 
ated their tissue residency programs, with the Liver_Mac population 
expressing SPIC, the Blood_Mac population expressing CCL13, andthe 
Lung_Mac and Skin_Mac populations expressing their tissue-related 
BMX and MMP1 genes, respectively (Fig. 3b, Supplementary Table 6). 
Hierarchical clustering revealed that Head_Mac3, Head_Mac4 and 
Liver_Mac were clustered away from the rest of the macrophage groups 
(Fig. 3c): we hypothesized that this may be because they were more 
mature TRMs and therefore selected them for further analysis. 

The YS_Macl group corresponded to the Mac_1group that we previ- 
ously identified (Fig. 1c), which uniquely expressed the endothelial gene 
CDHS5*' among macrophages (Fig. 3d) and notably also expressed the 
red blood cell-related HBF1 gene. High expression of HBE1isa hallmark 
of yolk sac-derived nucleated primitive erythrocytes”, which led us to 
question whether YS_Mac1/Mac_1 might bea related lineage belonging 
to the early yolk sac-derived primitive macrophage wave. At CS1I, this 
population was found mainly inthe yolk sac, although some were also 
present in the head (Extended Data Fig. 6c—e). Together, our analyses 
suggest that these cells are yolk sac-derived primitive macrophages, 
with some of them migrating early to the head as microglial precursors, 
as in mouse development’. 

After establishing the distinct identity of the YS Macl population, 
we investigated the developmental trajectory of early human yolk 
sac-derived embryonic macrophages, considering their dual origins. 
We analysed macrophage-associated populations between CS11 and 
CS17, before the appearance of HSPCs, which are likely to arise froma 
separate definitive lineage. A temporal assessment of the Carnegie stag- 
ing of these populations revealed that YS_Macl cells appear earliest, at 
CSI, and contribute to the main macrophage populations first, whereas 
YSMPs gave rise to monocyte-derived macrophages, but only after 
CS17 (Fig. 3e). The expression of key lineage-defining genes showed a 
similar pattern (Fig. 3d), with YSMPs expressing higher levels of MYB 
and giving rise to MPO-expressing progenitors, consistent with studies 
on fetal monocytes in zebrafish”. Likewise, the YS_Macl population had 
a strong macrophage identity from the start, expressing CD163 and 
MRC1. Both YSMPsand YS _Macl cells expressed CDHS, consistent with 
their yolk sac-derived endothelial origins. Thus, our data suggest that 
early embryonic macrophage development in humans closely mirrors 
the processes seen in mice and zebrafish. 


Human microglia origin and specification 


In mice, microglia primarily arise from the first wave of yolk sac-derived 
primitive macrophages’. To study the origin and specification of 
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Fig. 3 | Two distinct waves of yolk sac-derived macrophages contribute to 
TRM populations in human embryos. a, UMAP visualization of 
myeloid-related cells (n= 8 biologically independent embryo samples and 782 
cells) with 14 re-clustered populations mapped on. b, Heat map showing scaled 
expression of the top three DEGs between macrophage populations (n=450 
cells). DEGs were detected using FindAllMarkers function in Seurat (one-sided 
Wilcoxon rank-sum test, with P value adjusted for multiple testing using 


microglia in human embryos, we focused on macrophages sampled 
from head tissues at CS11-CS23. Clustering analysis revealed that these 
macrophages could be divided into five groups (Head_MacO-Head_ 
Mac4), with features highly related to their developmental stage. The 
signature of Head_MacO overlapped completely with that of YS_Mac1; 
together with the observation that the yolk sac was the sole source 
of macrophages at this time-point, this suggests that YS_Macl gives 
rise to the macrophages found in the head at CS11 (Fig. 4a). A small 
population of monocytes derived from YSMPs was also seen at CS17 
in the head. However, the disparity between their number and those 
of the other Head_Mac populations, as well as their late appearance, 
together suggested that they are likely to make only a minor contribu- 
tion (Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). The sequential emergence of the five 
head macrophage populations indicated that these populations were 
part of acontinuum of developing cells, and their expression of classical 
microglia-associated genes including CX3CRI1, SALL1 and SPP1 further 
supported the idea that these cells were moving towards a microglial 
fate?”6 (Fig. 4b). 

Next, we studied the dynamics of microglial specification by gener- 
ating a profile of gene expression changes across the five Head_Mac 
clusters based on their sequential real-time emergence between CS11 
and CS23 (Fig. 4c, Supplementary Table 7). The changes largely followed 
five patterns. Most genes in patterns 1 and 2 were downregulated and 
some of them, suchas CD163 and CDIC, were associated with immune 
activity. We also witnessed increased expression of tissue development 
and neurodevelopmental genes suchas /GFI”° and TMSB4X”’. A survey 
of the transcription factor landscape revealed a similar trend (Fig. 4d), 
with head macrophages losing expression of inflammatory transcrip- 
tion factors suchas /RF7and STAT, and gaining microglial identity with 
expression of BHLHE41,JUN, FOSB, NR4A1 and SALL?’”’; these changes 
mirror the pattern observed during mouse microglial development. 

Finally, we integrated our embryonic data with publicly available 
data for adult TRMs from the head, liver and lungs, along with our own 
data for skin sampled from children aged eight and ten. The results 
confirmed that specification had already occurred in the microglial 
population in embryos, with the embryonic and adult microglia cluster- 
ing together (Extended Data Fig. 8, Supplementary Table 8). Likewise, 
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Bonferroni correction), and the genes with fold change >1.5 and adjusted 
P<0.05 were selected (Supplementary Table 6). c, Hierarchical clustering 
based on Euclidean distance of macrophage populations (n= 450 cells). 

d, Expression of the indicated genes projected onto UMAP of myeloid-related 
clusters. e, UMAP visualization of myeloid-related clusters with cells from CS11 
to CS17 (n= 6 biologically independent embryo samples and 268 cells) mapped 
on, showing sequential appearance of macrophage populations. 


specification towards liver TRM fate had begun, although to a lesser 
extent than for head macrophages (Extended Data Fig. 7d-g, Supple- 
mentary Table 9). This is in contrast with skin TRMs, where there was 
only minor expression of CD207 at CS23 (Extended Data Fig. 7h) and 
slight overlap between the embryonic and paediatric samples in the 
integrated dataset (Extended Data Fig. 8a, b). Similarly, no commitment 
had yet occurred in the embryonic lung (Extended Data Figs. 7c, 8a, b, 
Supplementary Table 8). 


Discussion 


Much of our current knowledge of embryonic haematopoiesis is based 
on findings in animal models such as mice or zebrafish. This study 
paves the way for a wide range of explorations and analyses that were 
previously difficult to approach owing to the ambiguity surrounding 
human yolk sac-derived macrophages and their progenitors. Although 
it is widely acknowledged that mammalian haematopoiesis is highly 
conserved’, the characterization of these cells in humans has so far 
been restricted to either microscopic observations®”’ or explant experi- 
ments”’. By leveraging the maturation of single-cell sequencing tech- 
nology and bioinformatics, our analyses shed light on this issue in an 
unbiased and unsupervised manner, while maintaining tissue site and 
temporal information. Although it is still difficult to determine with 
certainty the ontogeny of the various human TRM subsets without the 
use of fate-mapping tools typically used in mouse models, we have iden- 
tified two distinct HSC-independent waves of macrophages in humans 
that correspond to those seen in mice. This is especially important in 
the clinical context, as macrophages are essential regulators of tissue 
development and homeostasis”, and understanding their functions 
and developmental pathways is key to the diagnosis and treatment of 
pathologies caused by their dysregulation. The contribution of these 
HSC-independent waves must be considered when characterizing the 
subsets of macrophages found in disease, as numerous studies have 
established that HSC-independent macrophages maintain a distinct 
transcriptomic and epigenetic identity from their HSC-derived coun- 
terparts™. Specifically, the human YSMPs that we have transcriptomi- 
cally and functionally characterized here might correspond to mouse 
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Fig. 4| Origin and specification of microgliain human embryos. a, UMAP 
visualization of myeloid-related cells with macrophages in human embryonic 
head (n=8 biologically independent embryo samples and 155 cells) mapped on. 
Stage and cluster information indicated by colours and symbols, respectively. 
b, Violin plots showing changes in expression of microglia-related genes 
between head macrophage clusters. For box plot within each violin plot, centre 
black lines indicate median values, boxes range fromthe 25th to 75th 
percentiles, and whiskers correspond to1.5~x interquartile range (IQR). c, Five 


EMPs, which exhibit similar spatiotemporal dynamics and haemat- 
opoietic progenitor characteristics”. However, erythroid potential 
is readily observed in cultures of mouse EMPs”, consistent with their 
prominent erythroid properties transcriptomically” (Extended Data 
Fig. 1k, 1). These observations warrant further investigation towards 
their in-depth comparison and the identification of related governing 
mechanisms. 

The embryonic macrophage signature identified in our study also 
presents an interesting opportunity to re-evaluate our commonly used 
TRM models. Conventionally, for human studies, macrophages have 
been generated from blood monocytes via in vitro culture with CSF-1. 
Comparison of these in vitro monocyte-derived macrophages with the 
bona fide yolk sac-derived macrophages that initially seed the embry- 
onic tissues might reveal crucial similarities and differences between 
these cells and allow better experimental design and interpretation of 
results. Our study also supports the case for a greater understanding 
of induced pluripotent stem (iPS) cell-derived macrophages and the 
various TRM systems that have been developed based on these cells”. 
Although a direct comparison between mouse primitive macrophages 
and iPS cell-derived macrophages has already proven that they are simi- 
lar to each other and yet distinct from HSC-derived macrophages”, the 
same comparison has not, to our knowledge, been carried out for their 
human counterparts. Our study will contribute to an understanding of 
the ontogeny of these iPS cell-derived macrophages. 
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main patterns revealed by DEGs between head macrophage clusters. Left, 
expression levels of all pattern genes (coloured lines) and the average 
expression of each pattern (black line). Complete gene list can be foundin 
Supplementary Table 7. Right, kinetics of expression of arepresentative gene 
for each pattern (mean +s.e.m.).d, Heat map showing scaled expression of 
transcription factors within the pattern genes. Colours to the left indicate the 
patternsasinc. 
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Methods 


Human samples and quality control 

The embryos were obtained from pregnant women undergoing medi- 
cal abortions at The Fifth Medical Center of the PLA General Hospital 
(Beijing, China) the women had provided informed consent. The integ- 
rity and morphology of the embryos were evaluated, the somite pairs 
were counted, and the crown-rump lengths were measured under the 
microscope to define developmental stage™*. Paediatric skin samples 
from children aged eight and ten years were obtained from tissue 
discarded after elective circumcision at Beijing Children’s Hospi- 
tal, Capital Medical University with parental consent. All protocols 
were approved by the institutional review boards (approval number: 
ky-2017-3-5 and IEC-C-008-A08-2018-75) and in accordance with the 
regulations of the Declaration of Helsinki. All protocols were compliant 
with the Interim Measures for the Administration of Human Genetic 
Resources, administered by the Ministry of Science and Technology 
of China. 


Preparation of cell suspensions and FACS 

Embryonic tissues (yolk sac, head, lung, skin, and liver) were carefully 
dissected under the microscope, with the exception of blood, which 
was collected using a suction pipe directly from the heart. After being 
washed in PBS three times to remove any residual blood contamina- 
tion, the yolk sac, head, lung and skin were transferred to pre-warmed 
digestion medium containing 0.1 g/ml collagenase I (Sigma, C2674, 
preheated to 37 °C) in RPMI 1640 medium (Gibco,11875093). The sam- 
ples were enzymatically digested at 37 °C ina humidified incubator for 
20-30 min, with the samples being shaken periodically every 5 min 
until they were digested into a single-cell suspension. The liver was 
first cut into small pieces using scalpels, and then mechanically dis- 
sociated using syringes into a single-cell suspension, before removal of 
erythrocytes with lysis buffer (BD). The cells were then filtered through 
a70-um cell strainer after the enzymes were neutralized using serum. 
Child skin samples were first incubated in RPMI 1640 medium with 
1.2 U/ml dispase II (Roche) at 4 °C for 8 h before separation of the 
epidermal layer. After separation, the epidermal layer was cut into 
pieces and digested with 0.25% trypsin-EDTA (Gibco) containing 
0.25 mg/ml DNase I (Sigma DN25) for 30 min at 37 °C in a humidified 
incubator. After that, the epidermal layer was passed througha 70-um 
cell strainer by grinding, and then washed with PBS. 

The following antibodies were used to label the embryonic cells: 
CD45 (BV421, 563879 BD, lot 9066960), CD235a (APC-Cy7, 349116 
Biolegend, lot 7355682) and 7-amino-actinomycin D (7-AAD) 
(PerCP-Cy5.5, 00699350 eBioscience, lot 1910559). Langerhans cells 
were isolated using CD45 (BV421, 563879 BD, lot 9066960), 7-AAD 
(PerCP-Cy5.5, 00699350 eBioscience, lot 1910559), CD207 antibodies 
(PE, 564727 BD, lot 8135683) and CD1a antibodies (APC, 559775 Biole- 
gend, lot 8164562). Cells were sorted using an Aria 2 Flow Cytometer 
(BD Bioscience). Data were analysed using BD FACSDIVA V8.0.1 and 
Flowjo (V10). 


Haematopoietic progenitor culture in vitro 

MSS stromal cells”? were seeded into 48-well or 96-well flat-bottom 
plates with a-MEM (Gibco, 12561-056) supplemented with 20% fetal 
bovine serum (HyClone, SH30070.03) at a density of 20,000 (48-well) 
or 10,000 cells (96-well) per well about 24 h before use. One hour before 
co-culture, stromal medium was replaced with serum-free StemPro 
34 (Gibco, 10639011) supplemented with 50 ng/ml hSCF (PeproTech, 
300-07-2),50 ng/ml hFLT3 ligand (PeproTech, 300-19-2), 10 ng/ml hIL-3 
(PeproTech, 200-03-2), 10 ng/ml hIL-6 (PeproTech, 200-06-5), 5ng/ml 
hIL-11 (PeproTech, 200-11-10), 25 ng/ml hTPO (PeproTech, 300-18-10), 
20 ng/ml hGM-CSF (PeproTech, 300-03-5), 3 U/ml EPO (PeproTech, 
100-64-10), 1% 2-mercaptoethanol (Gibco, 21985-023), 1% L-glutamine 
(Gibco, 21051024) and 1% penicillin/streptomycin (Gibco, 15140-122). 


Candidate cells were sorted into wells and cultured at 37 °C for 10 
or 14 days. The morphologies of haematopoietic clusters were imaged 
using a Leica camera (AO5C872000). At the end of the cultures, all cells 
including MSS stromal cells in the selected positive wells were collected 
and FACS analysis was used for identification of myeloid cells (Mye, 
CD45*CD33*), monocytes/macrophages (Mo/Mac, CD45*CD33*CD14"), 
granulocytes (Gr, CD45*CD33*CD66b’), erythrocytes (Ery, CD235a*) 
and megakaryocytes (Mk, CD41a’*). 

For bulk cultures, YSMP (CD45*CD34*CD44") and negative control 
(CD45°CD34 CD44 ) populations were sorted and co-cultured with 
MSS for 14 days (100 cells per well). The assays were performed inn=3 
biologically independent experiments (using one CS11 and two CS12 
yolk sacs, 21 wells in total). For the single cell cultures, 184 single YSMPs 
froma CS13 yolk sac were sorted and cultured in individual wells. Wells 
were observed under alight microscope and those with haematopoietic 
clusters (more than 50 round haematopoietic-like cells) at day 10 were 
counted as positive wells, which were stochastically chosen for further 
analyses with FACS to determine the lineage differentiation potential. 
For each well, 20,000 living cells were recorded, which took around 
one-third of the total number. The numbers of haematopoietic cells 
(including CD45*, CD235a* and CD41’ cells) generated in each well 
thus ranged from 200 to 4,500 according to the calculation. Lineage 
potential was ascertained when the number of cells that expressed the 
given lineage marker (described above) was more than 20. 

The following antibodies were used for staining and sorting: 
anti-CD45 (BV421, 563879 BD, lot 9066960), anti-CD34 (PE, 550761 
BD, lot 7129824), anti-CD44 (BV605, 562991 BD, lot 7103609). The fol- 
lowing antibodies were used for the identification of haematopoietic 
clusters and lineages: anti-CD235a (APC-Cy7, 349116 BioLegend, lot 
B289027), CD235a (Pacific Blue, 306611 BioLegend, lot B224563), 
anti-CD41a (APC, 17-0419-42 eBioscience, lot 2073742), anti-CD45 
(FITC, 11-0459-42 eBioscience, lot 4310016), anti-CD33 (PE, 555450 BD, 
lot 8074660), anti-CD33 (APC-Cy7, 366614 BioLegend, lot B252646), 
anti-CD14 (BV786,563698 BD, lot 8351911) and anti-CD66b(PE,561650BD, 
lot 7264511). 


Single-cell RNA-seq library preparation and sequencing 
Sequencing libraries were constructed following a modified 
single-cell tagged reverse transcription (STRT) protocol as previ- 
ously reported®*’”. The cells were first judged by morphology under 
a microscope to assess their condition, with cells in good condition 
being picked by mouth pipette and directly placed into lysis buffer. The 
reverse transcription reaction was performed using asample-specific 
25-nucleotide (nt) oligo dT primer containing an 8-nt barcode 
(TCAGACGTGTGCTCTTCCGATCT-XXXXXXXX-DDDDDDDD-T25, 
where X represents the sample-specific barcode, and D stands for the 
unique molecular identifier (UMI)). After reverse transcription and 
second-strand cDNA synthesis, the cDNAs were amplified by 16 cycles 
of PCR. The barcoded DNAs were then pooled together and purified 
using Agencount AMPure XP beads. Biotinylated pre-indexed prim- 
ers were used to further amplify the PCR product by an additional 
four cycles of PCR to introduce biotin tags to the 3’ ends of the ampli- 
fied cDNAs. Approximately 300 ng cDNA was sonicated into 300-bp 
fragments using the Covaris S2 system and enriched with Dynabeads 
MyOneTM Streptavidin Cl beads. Libraries were constructed using a 
Kapa Hyper Prep Kit (Kapa Biosystems) and were then submitted to 
150-bp paired-end sequencing on an Illumina Hiseq X Ten platform 
(Novogene). 

For 10x Genomics single-cell RNA sequencing, we first used FACS 
to isolate living cells (7AAD’ for CS11 and CS15 yolk sac), and then 
implemented the Chromium Single Cell 3’ v2 libraries, under the 
guidance of the official instruction manual (https://support.10x 
genomics.com/single-cell-gene-expression/library-prep/doc/technical- 
note-assay-scheme-and-configuration-of-chromium-single-cell-3-v2- 
libraries). 
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Pre-processing scRNA-seq data 

For scRNA-seq data, the raw reads from each cell were first split by the 
specific barcode sequence attached in Read 2. The template switch 
oligo (TSO) sequence and polyA tail sequence were trimmed for the 
corresponding Read 1 after UMI information was aligned to it. Subse- 
quently, reads with adaptor contaminants or low-quality bases (n>10%) 
were discarded. Next, the stripped Read1 sequences were aligned to 
the hg19 human transcriptome (UCSC) using Hisat2 (version 2.1.0). 
Uniquely mapped reads were counted using the HTSeq package” and 
grouped by the cell-specific barcodes. Duplicated transcripts were 
removed based on the UMI information for each gene. Finally, for each 
individual cell, the copy number of transcripts of a given gene was the 
number of distinct UMIs for that gene. 

To filter low quality cells, count values for each cell were first grouped 
into an expression matrix; only cells with more than 2,000 genes and 
10,000 transcripts detected and below 50% transcripts mapped onthe 
External RNA Controls Consortium (ERCC) reference were retained. 
Also, cells with too many raw reads (>1,000,000) and genes (>10,000) 
were excluded because these cells might not be real single cells. We 
obtained a total of 1,461 cells after sequencing, of which only 119 cells 
(8.15% of total) were excluded for failing the quality control thresh- 
old (Supplementary Table 1), leaving us with a median UMI of 132,783 
and gene number of 4,860. The distribution of the UMI can be seen 
in Extended Data Fig. 1a, with the majority of the cells that showed 
more than 50% of UMIs mapping to the ERCCs falling below the UMI 
threshold of 1 x 10*, while cells above 1 x 10* showed robust expression 
of housekeeping genes (Extended Data Fig. 1b). 

Regarding the droplet-based scRNA-seq data from 10x Genomics, the 
dataset was aligned and quantified using the CellRanger software pack- 
age (version 2.1.0) with default parameters, giving a total of 11,944 cells 
fromthe CS11 and CS15 yolk sacs. For 10x Genomics, we adopted amore 
relaxed quality control standard because the sequencing depth is lower 
than for STRT-seq. Cells with >1,000 genes expressed were retained, 
resulting in 25 cells excluded in total. The droplet-based scRNA-seq was 
expected to generate cell doublets at alow frequency, which could be 
incorrectly interpreted as novel cell types, and so to avoid the effects 
of doublets, 480 cells identified using Doubletdetection (https://doi. 
org/10.5281/zenodo.2678042) were removed from our data. We finally 
removed 1,874 cells with matured erythrocyte characteristics, leaving 
a total of 9,565 cells for our final analysis. 


Cell-type detection and dimensionality reduction 

Downstream analysis for well-based modified STRT-seq, such as data 
normalization, clustering, differential expression analysis, was imple- 
mented using the R package Seurat 2. After quality control, 1,342 cells 
were retained. To start with, preliminary UMAP and clustering analysis 
were performed, after which stromal cells (111 cells), including epithelial 
cells and mesenchymal cells, were identified on the basis of expression 
of EPCAM and PDGFRA and removed from our data. After quality con- 
trol, 1,231 cells were retained. To start with, 888 highly variable genes 
(HVGs) were detected using the ‘FindVariableGenes’ function with the 
parameters of y.cutoff=1and x.low.cutoff = 1. These HVGs were used 
to perform PCA and the top 20 significant PCs were selected using the 
elbow of standard deviations of principal components (PCs). Next, 
selected PCs were used to perform UMAP analysis and cluster detection 
using the RunUMAP and FindClusters functions, respectively. Finally, 
eight progenitor clusters were annotated as YSMP, ErP, MkP, GMP, 
myeloblast, CD7"°P, CD7"P and HSPC, characterized by high expression 
of CD34. and MYB and expressing specific genes for ErP (GATAI, KLF1), 
MkP (GATA1, PF4), GMP (MPO), myeloblast (LYZ), CD7'°P (/L7R, CD7), 
CD7"'P (IL7R, CD7) and HSPC (HOXA6, HOXA10). In addition, seven 
mature cell types were identified and defined as monocytes (CCR2, 
HLA-DRA), macrophages (CD14, MRC1), ILCs (RORC, LTA) and mast cells 
(CPA3, CMA1) for further downstream analysis. 


To decode the cell type heterogeneity of the myeloid group, cells of 
unrelated types (ErP, MkP, mast cells, CD7'°P, CD7"P, ILC and HSPC) 
were excluded from downstream analysis. We detected 2,195 HVGs with 
setting parameters x.low.cutoff=0.3 and y.cutoff= 0.75, then selected 
the top 30 PCs to find clusters and to implement UMAP analysis, which 
resulted in 14 discrete cell clusters. Among the 14 clusters, in addition 
to YSMP, GMP, myeloblasts and monocytes, 10 macrophage clusters 
were identified and recognized as Blood_Mac, Liver_Mac, Skin_Mac, 
Lung _Mac, YS_Macl, YS _Mac2, Head_Macl1, Head_Mac2, Head_Mac3, 
Head_Mac4, based on sampling site information. 

For droplet-based 10x Genomics data, the pooled raw data from 
CSl1land CS15 yolk sacs were objected to Seurat 3 for data integration 
based on identification of ‘anchors’ between pairs of datasets follow- 
ing the tutorial at https://satijalab.org/seurat/v3.1/integration.html. 
In brief, SCTransform normalization was implemented separately for 
each dataset, after which the top 3,000 feature genes were selected 
and used for data integration. Next, the integrated data were used 
for dimensionality reduction and cluster detection. To start with, 
PCA was performed and the top 30 PCs were used for UMAP analysis 
using the umap package; then eight discrete clusters were detected 
using FindClusters with setting parameters dims =1:10, resolution=0.1 
and annotated as YSMP (CD34, MYB), ErP/MkP (GATAI, PF4, KLF1), 
Mac (CD14, CD163), Endo (CDHS, SOX7), Epi (EPCAM) or Mes (PDGFRA) 
on the basis of feature genes. The same analysis procedures were 
applied for yolk sac dataset integration between modified STRT-seq 
and 10x data. 

To identify sub-clusters in the Mac clusters, macrophage clusters 
were separately reanalysed. The subset data were normalized and the 
top 2,000 HVGs were recognized after ranking by residual variance 
using the ‘vst’ method through the SCTransform function. All HVGs 
were imported into PCA analysis carried out by RunPCA next. 


SCENIC and GSEA analysis 

To further assess the transcriptional and regulatory characteristics of 
the different progenitors including YSMP, ErP, MkP, myeloblast, CD7”P, 
CD7"'P and HSPC populations, gene regulatory network analysis was 
performed using SCENIC“. First, regulatory modules (regulons) were 
inferred from co-expression and DNA motif analysis. These regulons 
were then evaluated in each cell to ascertain their activity before a 
binary matrix was obtained. To profile the gene regulatory module 
features of all progenitors, the Spearman correlation coefficient 
between regulons was calculated, and only regulons with a correla- 
tion coefficient larger than 0.3 with at least one other regulon and 
activated in at least 30% cells in any progenitor clusters were included 
for visualization. 

To find statistically significantly different regulons between YSMP 
and HSPC, gene set enrichment analysis (GSEA)“ was performed onthe 
regulon gene sets produced by SCENIC analysis, and the top two regu- 
lons ordered by Pvalue were used for visualization for each population. 

To compare the differential expression of erythroid and myeloid 
signature between YSMP in human and EMP in mouse, we performed 
GSEA analysis, in which the erythroid and myeloid gene sets refer to 
published data™. 


Developmental pseudotime analysis 

The Monocle 2 package (version 2.8.0)“ in R was used to determine 
the pseudotime of YSMP development in liver. First, cells sampled 
from liver (CS11 to CS17) belonging to the clusters related to myeloid 
lineage and excluding mature macrophages, namely YSMP, GMP, 
myeloblast, and monocyte, were selected and subjected to Monocle 
2. Then, UMI data and HVGs obtained by FindVaribleGenes (x.low.cut- 
off=0.5, y.cutoff=0.5) in Seurat were input for unsupervised ordering 
of the cells. The remaining parameters were default. To find genes that 
changed their expression during the process of monocyte specification, 
we calculated Spearman correlations between predicted pseudotime 


and gene expression: only genes with Spearman correlations higher 
than 0.4 were selected for visualization. 

Tointerpret macrophage specification in head, only head macrophages 
(Head_MacO, Head _Macl, Head_Mac2, Head_Mac3 and Head Mac4) were 
included and projected onto the UMAP plot. Clearly, head macrophages 
are ordered by sampling stage. To detect genes with dynamic changesin 
expression during head macrophage specification, we performed analysis 
of variance (ANOVA, one-sided). A total of 2,438 DEGs were identified and 
subjected to partitioning around medoids (PAM) analysis, amore robust 
K-means version, resulting in five gene expression patterns. 

To predict the developmental trajectory of liver macrophages, gene 
expression data from all macrophages sampled from the liver were 
extracted. First, PCA was implemented after data were normalized and 
log transformed. Then, the top ten PCs were selected to create a diffu- 
sion map of cells through the destiny package with default parameters”, 
after which DPT analysis was used to align cells in pseudotime order 
with setting cells of CS12 as the start point. 


Signature gene detection 
To find the signature genes of YSMPs, we compared YSMPs with other 
haematopoietic cells in the yolk sac and obtained DEGs with adjusted 
P<0.05 and fold change >2. 

We also probed signature genes in 10x data when comparing YSMPs 
(YSMP1 and YSMP2) with other haematopoietic clusters (ErP/MkP and 
Mac), before selecting DEGs with an adjusted P< 0.05 and fold change >1.5. 


DEG and cluster biomarker identification 

DEGs were identified by running the ‘FindAllMarkers’ function in Seurat. 

All DEGs of specific clusters are listed in the Supplementary Tables. 
The datasets of surface markers and transcription factors were down- 

loaded from Cell Surface Protein Atlas (http://wlab.ethz.ch/cspa/) 

and HumanTFDB3.0 (http://bioinfo.life.hust.edu.cn/HumanTFDB/) 

respectively. 


Statistics and reproducibility 
For all human embryos, specific sample information can be found in 
Fig. laand Supplementary Table 1. 

For the STRT-seq analysis of human embryos, a total of n=8 biologi- 
cally independent samples across 7 time points were included. The time 
points and anatomical locations are CS11 (head and yolk sac, n=1), CS12 
(head, liver and yolk sac, n= 1), CS13 (head, blood and yolk sac, n=1), 
CS15 (head, blood and liver, n = 2; yolk sac, n= 1), CS17 (head, blood, 
liver and yolk sac, n=1), CS20 (brain, blood, skin, liver and lung, n=1), 
and CS23 (brain, liver, skin, lung, n=1). The total number of cells used 
inthe final analysis was 1,231 (Figs. lb-d, 2a—e, 3a—e, 4a—d and Extended 
Data Figs. 1-3, 5-8). 

For the STRT-seq analysis of paediatric skin, a total of n= 2 biologi- 
cally independent samples were obtained after elective circumcision. 
In total, 37 cells were used in the final analysis (Extended Data Fig. 8). 

For the 3’ 10x data from yolk sac, atotal of n =2 biologically independ- 
ent samples were included, at CS11 (n=1) and CS15 (n=1). Intotal, 9,565 
cells were used in the final analysis (Extended Data Fig. 3). 

Detailed cell numbers for scRNA-seq in each figure are shown below, 
with those from 10x data specifically indicated. Figure 1b, c and Supple- 
mentary Table 2: 1,231 haematopoietic cells (116 YSMP cells, 72 ErP cells, 
30 MkP cells, 45 GMP cells, 100 myeloblast cells, 120 monocyte cells, 
69 Mac Icells, 196 Mac 2cells,57 Mac 3 cells, 79 Mac 4 cells, 33 HSPCs, 
104 CD7"P cells, 140 CD7”°P cells, 21 ILCs, and 49 mast cells); Fig. 1d: 
238 yolk sac haematopoietic cells and 354 liver haematopoietic cells; 
Fig. 2a—e and Supplementary Table 5: 88 liver haematopoietic cells; 
Fig. 3a: 782 myeloid cells (128 YSMP cells, 37 GMP cells, 103 myelo- 
blast cells, 64 monocyte cells, 7 Liver_Mac cells, 51 Blood_Mac cells, 
71 Lung_Mac cells, 46 Skin_Mac cells, 61 YS_Macl cells, 29 YS Mac2 
cells, 73 Head_Macl cells, 38 Head_Mac2 cells, 41 Head Mac3 cells, and 
33 Head_Macé4 cells); Fig. 3b, c: 450 macrophages (7 Liver_Mac cells, 


51 Blood_Mac cells, 71 Lung Mac cells, 46 Skin_Mac cells, 61 YS Macl 
cells, 29 YS Mac2 cells, 73 Head_Macl cells, 38 Head_Mac2 cells, 41 
Head_Mac3 cells, and 33 Head_Mac4 cells); Fig. 3b: DEGs were detected 
using FindAllMarkers function in Seurat (one-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum 
test, with Pvalue adjusted for multiple testing using Bonferroni correc- 
tion), genes with fold change >1.5 and adjusted P< 0.05 were selected, 
and the top three DEGs for each cluster were used for visualization; 
Fig. 3d, e: 514 myeloid cells with CS 20 and CS 23 cells excluded; Fig. 4a- 
dand Supplementary Table 7: 155 macrophages in head (9 Head_MacO 
cells, 45 Head_Macl cells, 29 Head_Mac2 cells, 39 Head_Mac3 cells and 
33 Head _Mac4 cells). 

Extended Data Figure 1a-—c: 1,461 cells from n = 8 biologically 
independent embryo samples; Extended Data Fig. 1d-j: 1,231 hae- 
matopoietic cells; Extended Data Fig. 1j; DEGs were detected using 
FindAllMarkers function in Seurat (one-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test, 
with Pvalue adjusted for multiple testing using Bonferroni correction), 
genes with fold change >1.5 and adjusted P< 0.05 were selected, and 
the top five DEGs for each cluster were used for visualization; Extended 
Data Fig. 1k, |: 188 progenitor cells (118 mouse EMP cells and 70 human 
YSMP cells); Extended Data Fig. 2a, d, fand Supplementary Table 3: 640 
progenitor cells (116 YSMP cells, 72 ErP cells, 30 MkP cells, 45 GMP cells, 
100 myeloblast cells, 33 HSPCs, 104 CD7"P cells, and140 CD7"P cells); 
Extended Data Fig. 2b, c: 116 YSMP cells and 33 HSPC cells; Extended 
Data Fig. 2c, f: DEGs were detected using FindAllMarkers function in 
Seurat (one-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test, with P value adjusted for 
multiple testing using Bonferroni correction), genes with fold change 
>1.5 (1.25 for Extended Data Fig. 2c) and adjusted P< 0.05 were selected, 
and the top ten DEGs (top five for Extended Data Fig. 2f) for each clus- 
ter were used for visualization; Extended Data Fig. 2e: 259 progenitor 
cells in liver and 131 progenitor cells in blood; Extended Data Fig. 3a: 
11,944 cells from 10x data; Extended Data Fig. 3b, c: 238 yolk sac cells 
from STRT-seq; Extended Data Fig. 3d, e and sheet 1 of Supplemen- 
tary Table 4: 9,565 yolk sac cells from 10x data; Extended Data Fig. 3f: 
93 macrophages from STRT-seq and 1,259 macrophages from 10x; 
Extended Data Fig. 3g, h: 9,803 cells (6,449 cells in CS11 yolk sac from 
10x data, 3,116 cells in CS15 yolk sac from 10x data, and 238 yolk sac 
cells from STRT-seq); Extended Data Fig. 3h: DEGs were detected using 
FindAllMarkers function in Seurat (one-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test, 
with Pvalue adjusted for multiple testing using Bonferroni correction), 
surface marker genes with fold change >1.25 and adjusted P< 0.05 were 
selected, and the top five DEGs for each cluster were used for visuali- 
zation; Extended Data Fig. 5a—d: 88 liver haematopoietic cells from 4 
biologically independent embryo samples; Extended Data Fig. Se-g: 
66 liver haematopoietic cells; Extended Data Fig. 6a—d and Supple- 
mentary Table 6: 782 myeloid cells (128 YSMP cells, 37 GMP cells, 103 
myeloblast cells, 64 monocyte cells, 7 Liver_Mac cells, 51 Blood_Mac 
cells, 71Lung Mac cells, 46 Skin Mac cells, 61YS_Maclcells,29 YS Mac2 
cells, 73 Head_Macl cells, 38 Head_Mac2 cells, 41 Head Mac3 cells, and 
33 Head_Mac4 cells); Extended Data Fig. 6c: DEGs were detected using 
FindAlIMarkers function in Seurat (one-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test, 
with Pvalue adjusted for multiple testing using Bonferroni correction), 
genes with fold change >1.5 and adjusted P< 0.05 were selected, and 
the top five DEGs for each cluster were used for visualization; Extended 
Data Fig. 6e: 450 macrophages (7 Liver_Mac cells, 51Blood_Mac cells, 71 
Lung Mac cells, 46 Skin_Mac cells, 61 YS_Macl cells, 29 YS_Mac2 cells, 
73 Head_Macl cells, 38 Head_Mac2 cells, 41 Head_Mac3 cells, and 33 
Head_Mac4 cells); Extended Data Fig. 7a: 64 monocytes; Extended Data 
Fig. 7b:176 monocytes and macrophages in head; Extended Data Fig. 7c: 
64 monocytes and macrophages in lung; Extended Data Fig. 7d-g and 
Supplementary Table 9: 41 macrophages in liver; Extended Data Fig. 7h: 
49 macrophages in skin; Extended Data Fig. 8a-c, eand Supplementary 
Table 8: 464 macrophages (20 adult head macrophages, 39 embry- 
onic head macrophages, 97 adult liver macrophages, 9 embryonic 
liver macrophages, 160 adult lung macrophages, 59 embryonic lung 
macrophages, 37 paediatric skin macrophages, 43 embryonic skin 
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macrophages); Extended Data Fig. 8d: 464 macrophages (58 head 
macrophages, 104 liver macrophages, 156 lung macrophages, 45 skin 
macrophages, and 101 unspecified macrophages). 

For Supplementary Tables 2-4, 6 and 8, DEGs were detected using 
FindAllMarkers function in Seurat (one-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test, 
with P value adjusted for multiple testing using Bonferroni correc- 
tion). For Supplementary Tables 7 and 9, one-sided ANOVA was used 
to find DEGs between five head macrophage sub-clusters (Head_MacO, 
Head_Macl, Head_Mac2, Head_Mac3, and Head _Mac4) and four liver 
macrophage sub-clusters at different stages (CS12, CS15, CS17, and 
CS23), with P value adjusted using FDR using p.adjust function inR. 

For cell culture of yolk sac populations, a total of n = 4 biologically 
independent embryo samples were used. For bulk culture of YSMP 
populations, 3 biologically independent samples (CS11, n = 1 and 
CS12, n= 2) were used, of which one CS12 sample was used for bulk 
co-culture of the CD45*CD34 CD44 population. For the single-cell 
functional assay of YSMPs, one CS13 yolk sac was used, and 39 single-cell 
wells with haematopoietic clusters were analysed by FACS to detect 
haematopoietic lineages generated (Fig. le, Extended Data Fig. 4a-e). 

No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and the investigators were not 
blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


Raw data from scRNA-seq analysis have been deposited in the NCBI 
Gene Expression Omnibus (GEO) under accession numbers GSE133345 
and GSE137010. Source Data for four Figures and eight Extended Data 
Figures are provided within the online content of this paper. 


Code availability 


All data were analysed with standard programs and packages, as 
detailed above. Scripts can be found at https://github.com/yand- 
gong307/human_macrophage project. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Technical information about scRNA-seq library and 
overview of haematopoietic clusters. a, Graph showing distribution of UMI 
per cell for STRT-seq data (n= 8 biologically independent embryo samples and 
1,461 cells). Threshold for final analysis was set at >10,000. b, Percentage of 
UMIs mapped on to ERCC and average expression of house-keeping genes. 
nGene: number of genes expressed, nUMI: number of UMIs expressed. c, UMAP 
visualization showing exclusion of non-haematopoietic cells from final 
analysis based on expression of PTPRC, EPCAM, KRT8 and COLIAI. d, Numbers, 
location and Carnegie stage information for cells used in final analysis. 

e, UMAP showing minimal batch effect among single cell libraries (n=1,231 cells). 
f, g, UMAP visualization of all haematopoietic cells with Carnegie stage (f) and 
site (g) information mapped on. h, Violin plots of average gene and UMI 
numbers of scRNA-seq in STRT-seq data. For box plot within each violin plot, 
centre black lines indicate median values, boxes range from 25thto 75th 
percentiles, and whiskers correspond to1.5x IQR. i, Gene and UMI numbers of 


identified haematopoietic clusters. Centre black lines indicate median values, 
boxes range from 25th to 75th percentiles, and whiskers correspond to 

1.5x IQR.j, Heat map of the top five DEGs between haematopoietic clusters. 
DEGs were detected using FindAlIMarkers function in Seurat (one-sided 
Wilcoxon rank-sum test, with P value adjusted for multiple testing using 
Bonferroni correction), and genes with fold change >1.5 and adjusted P< 0.05 
were selected. k, GSEA plots of erythroid and myeloid signatures indicate 
significantly lower expression of erythroid signature in human YSMPs than in 
mouse EMPs (extracted froma published scRNA-seq dataset)” (n=70 human 
YSMP cells and 118 mouse EMP cells). Pvalue was calculated using permutation 
test (one-sided) based on phenotype by GSEA 3.0 software, representing 
statistical significance of normalized enrichment score (NES). FDR, false 
discovery rate. 1, Gene expression of haematopoietic progenitor feature (CD34, 
MYB), erythroid feature (GATAI, KLF1) and myeloid feature (SP/1, MPO, LYZ, 
CSF1R) in human YSMPs and mouse EMPs!*”. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Characteristics of haematopoietic progenitorsin 
human embryos. a, Heat map showing differential regulon expression 
between haematopoietic progenitor clusters (YSMP, n=116; ErP, n=72; MkP, 
n=30; GMP, n=45; myeloblast, n=100;CD7" progenitor (CD7"°P), n=14.0; CD7" 
progenitor (CD7"P), n=104; HSPC, n=33) generated by SCENIC and clear sets 
of cell-type specific regulons that may play critical roles in the development of 
each progenitor population. The number of genes associated with each 
regulonis listed in parentheses. ErP and MkP signatures were very similar, 
although MkP appeared to have downregulated expression of KLFland 
up-regulated expression of other platelet-related transcription factors suchas 
TAL1and NFIB. CD7”°P had overlapping modules with myeloblast and GMP, 
sharing the myeloid-restricted TFEC pathways, but lacked expression of more 
myeloid-committed CEBPs. CD7"'P showed many signatures typical of 
lymphoid potential, such as the activation of LEF1 and TCF4 signals. HSPC were 
characterized by activation of the HOXA10 module, as well as higher levels of 
lymphoid-associated BCL11A when compared to YSMP. b, GSEA plots of the top 
two differentially expressed regulons between YSMP (n= 116 cells) and HSPC 
(n=33 cells). GSEA analysis revealed that YSMPs highly enriched the SPR and 
ZFP64regulons, while HSPCs had higher expression of the EFOMES and POU3F2 
modules. Pvalue was calculated using permutation test (one-sided) based on 
phenotype by GSEA 3.0 software, representing the statistical significance of 
enrichment score. c, Volcano plot of DEGs between YSMP (n= 116 cells) and 


HSPC (n=33 cells), with the top 10 genes for each cluster indicated. Although 
the regulon landscape was similar between these two groups, we identified 110 
DEGs (Supplementary Table 3). There were more upregulated genes in HSPC 
(86, red) thanin YSMP (24, blue), with HSPC expressing genes related to antigen 
presentation including CD74 and HLA-DRA as well as lymphoid-related genes 
including /GLL1. DEGs were detected using FindAllMarkers function in Seurat 
(one-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test, with P value adjusted for multiple testing 
using Bonferroni correction), and genes with fold change >1.25 and adjusted 
P<0.05 were selected. d, Proportion changes of YSMPs and HSPCs inthe 
haematopoietic progenitor populations of yolk sac and liver between CS11 and 
CS23 (n=8 biologically independent embryo samples). The proportion of the 
YSMP population peaked at CS11 before steadily decreasing, while that of the 
HSPC population expanded between CS17 and CS20 before reducing to about 
10% at CS23. e, Proportion changes of different haematopoietic progenitor 
clusters from CS12 to CS23 in the liver (n= 6 biologically independent embryo 
samples and 259 cells), and CS13 to CS20 in the blood (n=5 biologically 
independent embryo samples and 131 cells). f, Heat map showing expression 
levels of the top five differentially expressed transcription factors between 
YSMP, ErP, MkP, myeloblast, HSPC, CD7'°P and CD7"P cells. DEGs were detected 
using FindAllMarkers function in Seurat (one-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test, 
with Pvalue adjusted for multiple testing using Bonferroni correction), and 
genes with fold change >1.5 and adjusted P< 0.05 were selected. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Validation of STRT-seq macrophage clustering in 
yolk sac by 10x Genomics. a, Quality control for 10x Genomics data by UMI 
and gene numbers (n= 2 biologically independent embryo samples and 11,944 
cells). The threshold for final analysis was set as gene number >1,000 per cell. 

b, UMAP visualization of total haematopoietic clusters generated via STRT-seq 
with cells from yolk sac (n=5 biologically independent embryo samples and 
238 cells) mapped onand coloured by stage information, which were extracted 
for further analysis. c, PCA of cells from yolk sac in STRT-seq with re-clustering 
(left) and stage (right) information mapped on (n=5 biologically independent 
embryo samples and 238 cells). These cells were re-clustered into three clusters 
and annotated by gene expression profiles. The YS-Mac1 cluster mainly 
consisted of cells from CS11, while the YS-Mac2 cluster mainly consisted of cells 
from CS15. Based on these findings, we selected the 10x Genomics data from 
the CS11 and CS15 yolk sacs to validate our clustering. d, UMAP visualization of 
10x Genomics data from CS11 and CS15 yolk sacs (n= 2 biologically independent 
embryo samples and 9,565 cells). The Mac cluster was extracted for further 
analysis. e, PCA of Mac cluster in10x Genomics data with re-clustering (left) 


and stage (right) information mapped on. f, Expression profile of top ten DEGs 
between YS-Macland YS-Mac2 identified by STRT-seq (n=238 cells) and 
projected onto the 10x Genomics data (n=9,565 cells). Even though 10x 
Genomics data have lower depth compared to STRT-seq, similar expression 
profiles can be seen for the majority of genes. g, UMAP visualization of 
integrated yolk sac data from STRT-seq and 10x Genomics analysis (n= 9,803 
cells). There is less overlap in the mesenchymal (Mes1 and Mes2) and epithelial 
(Epil) clusters because the STRT-seq data were only from CD45* 
haematopoietic cells, whereas the 10x Genomics data were from all yolk sac 
cells. Note that YSMPs from both datasets are well merged. h, Bar plot showing 
putative surface markers of YSMPs. On the basis of these data, CD34 and CD44 
were selected for functional assays. DEGs were identified from combined 
STRT-seq and 10x Genomics data using FindAllMarkers function in Seurat 
(one-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test with P value adjusted for multiple testing 
using Bonferroni correction), and surface marker genes with fold change >1.25 
and adjusted P< 0.05 were selected. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| In vitro functional assay of YSMPs. a, Gating strategy 
for sorting of the YSMPs (CD45*CD34*CD44") froma CS12 yolk sac. 

b, Representative morphologies of bulk cultures (100 cells per well) of negative 
control cells (CD45*CD34 CD44 ,n=5 replication wells) and YSMPs 
(CD45*CD34*CD44", n=16 replication wells) after 14 days of culture on MS5 
feeder layer. n=3 independent experiments from one sample of CS11 yolk 

sac and two samples of CS 12 yolk sac for YSMPs. Scale bars, 100 pm. 

c, Representative FACS analysis of cells collected from bulk cultures of YSMPs. 
Note that the myeloid cells (CD33") are predominant, in contrast toasmall 
number of erythroid cells (CD235a*) detected (n =3 independent experiments). 


d, Representative morphologies of haematopoietic cells generated by asingle 
YSMP fromaCS13 yolk sac after 3 and 10 days of culture on MSS feeder layer. In total, 
184 YSMPs were individually cultured and 67 of them generated morphologically 
typical haematopoietic clusters. Scale bars, 100 pm.e, Representative FACS 
analysis of four kinds of distinct differentiation potential of single YSMPs. Cells 
were collected from the single-cell YSMP cultures and in total 39 wells were 
individually analysed. Lineage differentiation potentials are indicated inred 

for each clone. Mo/Mac, monocytes/macrophages (CD45*CD33*CD14"); 

Gr, granulocytes (CD45*CD33*CD66b’); Ery, erythrocytes (CD235a‘*); 

Mk, megakaryocytes (CD41a’*). 
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the expression of the indicated genes mapped on. d, Heat map showing scaled pseudotime. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Two distinct waves of yolk sac-derived macrophages 
contribute to TRM populations in human embryos. a, The area coloured 
lavender onthe UMAP visualization highlights the myeloid groups selected for 
re-analysis (n=8 biologically independent embryo samples and 1,231 cells). 

b, UMAP visualization of all the haematopoietic cells with re-clustered myeloid 
and macrophage clusters (n=782 myeloid cells) mapped on.c, Heat map 
showing scaled expression of the top five DEGs for each re-clustered myeloid 
and macrophage population. DEGs were detected using FindAllMarkers 
function in Seurat (one-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test, with Pvalue adjusted for 


FLJ41200 
GAL3ST4 
COX6A2 


multiple testing using Bonferroni correction), and genes with fold change >1.5 
and adjusted P< 0.05 were selected. d, UMAP visualization of myeloid cells with 
stage (top) and site (bottom) information mapped on. e, Heat map showing 
scaled expression of curated TRM signature genes froma previous mouse 
study” in the re-clustered macrophage populations (n= 450 cells: 7 Liver_ Mac 
cells, 51 Blood_Mac cells, 71 Lung_Mac cells, 46 Skin_Mac cells, 61 YS_Macl cells, 
29YS_Mac2 cells, 73 Head_Macl cells, 38 Head_Mac2 cells, 41 Head_Mac3 cells, 
and 33 Head_Mac4 cells). 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Fig. 7| Monocyte distribution and macrophage 
specification in human embryonic head, lung, liver and skin. a, UMAP 
visualization of myeloid cells with monocytes (n= 64 cells) coloured by site 
information mapped on. Bar plot shows cell numbers at different sites. 

b, UMAP visualization of myeloid cells with monocytes and macrophages from 
human embryonic head (n=176 cells) mapped on. Cluster (left) and stage 
information (right) are indicated by colours. c, UMAP visualization of myeloid 
cells with monocytes and macrophages from human embryonic lung (n= 64 
cells) mapped on. Cluster (top) and stage information (bottom) is indicated by 
colours. d, UMAP visualization of the myeloid cells with macrophages from 
human embryonic liver (n=41 cells) coloured by stage information mapped on. 
These cells were used to study Kupffer cell specification in situ. 

e, DiffusionMap visualizing differentiation trajectory of embryonic Kupffer 
cells with stage information (left) and pseudo-order (right) mapped on. Note 
that the cells also lined upin a continuum from CS12 to CS23, suggesting the 
gradual and sequential acquisition of TRM identity. f, Heat maps showing 
scaled expression of DEGs (left) and transcription factors within DEGs (right) in 
embryonic Kupffer cells across stages with three main gene expression 
patterns identified. DEGs were detected using FindAllMarkers function in 


Seurat (one-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test, with Pvalue adjusted for multiple 
testing using Bonferroni correction), and genes with fold change >1.5 and 
adjusted P< 0.05 were selected. Complete gene list can be found in 
Supplementary Table 9. g, DiffusionMap visualizing differentiation trajectory 
of embryonic Kupffer cells with expression levels of the indicated genes 
mapped on. Expression of C1QB, a gene associated with macrophage tissue 
residency, was gradually upregulated, while genes related to Kupffer cell 
function suchas CDSL, SPIC and VCAMI1 were expressed only at the end of the 
developmental pathway, suggesting that specialized Kupffer cells began to 
appear after CS17. Many of the downregulated genes are inflammation- or 
migration-related, such as CCR2, SIOOA4 and /L17RA, while the expression of 
residency and Kupffer cell identity genes suchas CD163, TIMD4 and VSIG4 was 
increased. Many of the signature genes, suchas SP/C and VCAMI, have been 
previously reported in TRMs using animal models, which confirms that these 
cells were moving towards a more differentiated tissue-resident state. 

h, DiffusionMap visualization of macrophages from human embryonic skin 
(n=49 cells) with stage information (left) and the expression levels of the 
indicated genes (right) mapped on. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Characteristics of human embryonic TRMs versus 
conventional TRMs. a, b, UMAP visualization of embryonic TRMs and their 
conventional TRM counterparts with site and stage (a) and cluster (b) 
information mapped on (n=464 cells: 20 adult head macrophages, 39 
embryonic head macrophages, 97 adult liver macrophages, 9 embryonic liver 
macrophages, 160 adult lung macrophages, 59 embryonic lung macrophages, 
37 paediatric skin macrophages, and 43 embryonic skin macrophages). We 
performed combined analysis including the four embryonic TRM populations 
in the present study (Head_Mac4, Liver_Mac, Lung_Mac, and Skin_Mac) and the 
corresponding conventional TRMs in adults (head, liver and lung from public 
scRNA-seq data)** “8 and children (skin). In total, five main macrophage 
clusters (head, liver, lung, skin and unspecified) were identified by 
unsupervised clustering. Two of the embryonic TRM populations (head and 
liver) clustered with their corresponding adult counterparts. The embryonic 
skin TRMs distributed into both specified and unspecified clusters, with the 
former cluster together with those from paediatric skin. The embryonic lung 
macrophages did not cluster at all with those in the adult lung, which indicated 
that the differentiation and specification of these TRMs had not yet occurred. 
c, UMAP visualizations of all TRM clusters with the expression levels of 
Langerhans (CD207, CDIA and CDIC), microglial (SALLI, CX3CR1 and TMEM119) 
and Kupffer (/D1, VCAM1 and TIMD4) cell-related genes mapped on. d, Heat map 
showing scaled expression of the top ten DEGs between the five identified 
human macrophage clusters (n= 464 cells: 58 head macrophages, 104 liver 


macrophages, 156 lung macrophages, 45 skin macrophages, and101 
unspecified macrophages). DEGs were detected using FindAllMarkers function 
in Seurat (one-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test, with Pvalue adjusted for multiple 
testing using Bonferroni correction), and genes with fold change >1.5 and 
adjusted P< 0.05 were selected. Note that they were distinguished by the 
expression of TRM genes that have been well described in previous animal and 
human studies, such as CD207 for the skin, VCAM1 for the liver and P2RY12 for 
the head. e, Heat map showing scaled expression of DEGs between the 
embryonic TRMs and their conventional TRM counterparts in each tissue 
(head, liver, lung and skin). DEGs were detected using FindAllMarkers function 
in Seurat (one-sided Wilcoxon rank-sum test, with Pvalue adjusted for multiple 
testing using Bonferroni correction), and genes with fold change >1.5 and 
adjusted P< 0.05 were selected. The complete list of genes can be foundin 
Supplementary Table 8. Many of the upregulated genes in the embryonic TRMs 
are related to cell cycle or tissue development, whereas the upregulated genes 
inthe conventional TRMs are more related to immune function. For example, in 
the head, the embryonic TRMs expressed the neurodevelopmental gene 
TMSB4X as wellas the cell cycle-related gene FEFIAI, whereas conventional 
TRMs expressed the immune-related gene /7GAX. Embryonic skin 
macrophages expressed the chemokine SPPI, indicating that they are either 
cells in transition or have newly arrived in the niche, further supporting our 
prediction that skin TRM specification has just begun at this time-point. 
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Reporting Summary 


Nature Research wishes to improve the reproducibility of the work that we publish. This form provides structure for consistency and transparency 
in reporting. For further information on Nature Research policies, seeAuthors & Referees and theEditorial Policy Checklist . 


Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


x| The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


x A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


[x]|[__| A description of all covariates tested 


x A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


x] A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
i AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


[x] For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


x For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 
x For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 
x] 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection RS image expression (version 4.5.1.3) 


Data analysis Software used include: BD FACSDIVA (v8.01), Flowjo (v10), Cell Ranger (v2.10), Hisat2 (v2.10), HTSeq (v0.11.2), R (v3.50), Rstudio (v1.1), 
Seurat (v2.31 & v3.10), SCENIC (v0.96), Monocle 2 (v2.80), destiny (v2.10.0), GSEA (v3.0), Adobe Illustrator CS6 (16.0.0). Detailed 
parameters of each of the methods are mentioned in relevant sections in Methods. 


All data were analyzed with standard programs and packages, as detailed above. Scripts can be available at https://github.com/ 
yandgong307/human_macrophage_project. 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 


All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 
- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


Raw data from scRNA-seq analysis have been deposited in the NCBI Gene Expression Omnibus under accession number GSE133345 and GSE137010. Source data for 
4 figures and 8 extended data figures are provided within the online content of this paper. 
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Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 


[x | Life sciences Behavioural & social sciences Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences 


For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size The sample size of scRNA-seq were determined by availability of human tissues. Final dataset scale was determined according to the 
quality control criteria as described in the methods. 


Data exclusions Quality control standard is established in advance according to the previous literature, which was accord with the general standard of the 
single cell library construction. We have used the following cell exclusion criteria: low quality, doublets, non-CD45+CD235a- cells, and the 
details placed in the section of methods. 


Replication In this study, we have 2 biologically independent CS 15 embryos and 2 biologically independent foreskins for STRT-seq. There were no other 
replications for STRT-seq and 10x. 
For cell culture of yolk sac populations, a total of n = 4 biologically independent embryo samples were used. For the bulk culture of YSMP 
population, n = 3 (one CS 11 and two CS 12) . For the single cell functional assay of YSMPs, n = 1 CS 13 yolk sac was used and n = 39 single-cell 
wells were analyzed by FACS to detect hematopoietic lineages generated. 


We used 10x Genomics and colony assay to verify the results found by STRT-seq, and found the cluster identity were consistent across 
different samples and sequencing techniques. 


Randomization | Wedid not randomise the samples, as we were studying the trajectory of healthy embryonic hematopoietic development in general. 


Blinding Blinding is not relevant, as we are not studying pathology or disease. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 
n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
[x] Antibodies x ChIP-seq 
x Eukaryotic cell lines x | Flow cytometry 
x Palaeontology x MRI-based neuroimaging 
*]/[_] Animals and other organisms 


[x Human research participants 


x]|[_] Clinical data 


Antibodies 


Antibodies used 7-amino-actinomycin D (7-AAD) (PerCP-Cy5.5, 00699350 eBioscience, Lot 1910559) 
anti-CD1a (APC, 559775 Biolegend, Lot 8164562) 
anti-CD14 (BV786, 563698 BD, Lot 8351911) 
anti-CD207 (PE, 564727 BD, Lot 8135683) 
anti-CD235a (APC-Cy7, 349116 Biolegend, Lot 7355682 and B289027) 
anti-CD235a (Pacific Blue, 306611 BioLegend, Lot B224563) 
anti-CD33 (PE, 555450 BD, Lot 8074660) 

anti-CD33 (APC-Cy7, 366614 BioLegend, Lot B252646) 

anti-CD34 (PE, 550761 BD, Lot 7129824) 

anti-CD41 (APC, 17-0419-42 eBioscience, Lot 2073742) 

anti-CD44 (BV605, 562991 BD, Lot 7103609) 

anti-CD45 (BV421, 563879 BD, Lot 9066960) 

anti-CD45 (FITC, 11-0459-42 eBioscience, Lot 4310016) 

anti-CD66b (PE, 561650 BD, Lot 7264511) 
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Validation 


Antibodies used in the study are all commercial and verified by the manufacturer with catalog number and lot number provided. 


Human research participants 


Policy information about studies involving human research participants 


Population characteristics 


Recruitment 


Ethics oversight 


All human embryos included were between Carnegie stage 11 and 23. We collected 3 male, 6 female and 2 gender non-available 
embryos. The integrity of the samples was confirmed and examined at multiple steps. From the beginning, the Obstetrics and 
Gynecology clinicians confirmed the collected embryos and fetuses free of any known genetic or developmental abnormality. 
Before sample processing, the morphological examinations were performed to exclude samples with any potential development 
defects. 


The pediatric skin samples were obtained from foreskin of two children (8 and 10 years old). 


The embryos were obtained from pregnant women undergoing drug abortion at The Fifth Medical Center of the PLA General 
Hospital (Beijing, China) after obtaining informed consent. 

Inclusion criteria: 

(1) Females older than 18 years of age and pregnant for 20-80 days (about 3-11 weeks) 

(2) Healthy pregnant women who intend to voluntarily terminate pregnancy through drug abortion and have no history of 
chronic diseases, genetic diseases and infectious diseases. 

Based on the principle of voluntary participation, no compensation had been paid in this study. 

Given the samples were extremely rare and precious, the sample selection was entirely determined by the availability of clinical 
specimens. Enrolled embryos were all quality controlled, which had been performed by two persons respectively. There was no 
self-selection bias in the progress of sample enrolled. 

Pediatric skin samples were obtained from tissue discarded after elective circumcision at Beijing Children's Hospital, Capital 
Medical University with parental consent. 


All protocols were approved by the institutional review boards (The Affiliated Hospital of Academy of Military Medical Sciences 
Ethics Committee and Beijing Children's Hospital, Capital Medical University Ethics Committee; approval number: ky-2017-3-5 & 
IEC-C-008-A08-2018-75) and in accordance with the regulations of the Declaration of Helsinki. All the protocols were compliant 
with the Interim Measures for the Administration of Human Genetic Resources, administered by the Ministry of Science and 
Technology of China. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 


Flow Cytometry 


Plots 


Confirm that: 


Methodology 


Sample preparation 


x | The axis labels state the marker and fluorochrome used (e.g. CD4-FITC). 
| | The axis scales are clearly visible. Include numbers along axes only for bottom left plot of group (a 'group' is an analysis of identical markers). 
x | All plots are contour plots with outliers or pseudocolor plots. 


x | A numerical value for number of cells or percentage (with statistics) is provided. 


The embryos were obtained from pregnant women undergoing drug abortion at The Fifth Medical Center of the PLA General 
Hospital (Beijing, China) after obtaining informed consent. The integrity and morphology of the embryos were evaluated, the 
somite pairs were counted, and the crown-rump length of the embryos were measured under the microscope to define the 
developmental stage1. The child skin was obtained from tissue discarded after elective circumcision at Beijing Children's 
Hospital, Capital Medical University with parental consent. Samples were immediately transported in RPMI1640 medium 
(Gibco,11875093) containing 10% Fetal Bovine Serum (HyClone, SH30070.03) on ice and processed within two hours. The 
various tissues (yolk sac, head, lung, skin, and liver) were carefully dissected under the microscope, with the exception of the 
blood which was collected by suction pipe from the heart directly. After washing in PBS 3 times to remove any residual blood 
contamination, the yolk sac, head, lung and skin were transferred to pre-warmed digestion medium containing 0.1 g/mL 
Collagenase | (Sigma, C2674, preheated to 37 °C) in RPMI 1640 medium. The samples were enzymatically digested at 37 °Cina 
humidified incubator for 20-30 minutes, with the samples being shaken periodically every five minutes until digested to single 
cell suspension. The liver was first cut into small pieces using scalpels, and then mechanically dissociated using syringes into 
single cell suspension, before removing the erythrocytes with lysis buffer (BD). The cells were then filtered through a 70 um cell 
strainer after neutralizing enzymes. For the pediatric skin, the tissue was first incubated in RPMI 1640 with 1.2 U/ml 

dispase II (Roche, Indianapolis, IN) at 4 °C for 8 h prior to the separation of the epidermal layer. After separation, the epidermal 
layer was cut into pieces and digested with 0.25% trypsin-EDTA (Gibco) containing 0.25 mg/ml DNase | (Sigma DN25) for 30 min 
at 37°C in a humified incubator. After that, the epidermal layer was passed through a 70 um cell strainer by grinding, and then 
washed with PBS. 


For bulk cultures, cells were sorted and co-cultured with MSS for 14 days (100 cells per well). For the single cell cultures, single 
YSMPs were sorted and cultured in individual wells. Wells were observed under a light microscope and those with hematopoietic 
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clusters (more than 50 round hematopoietic-like cells) at day 10 were counted as positive wells. At the end of the cultures, all 
cells including MS5 stromal cells in the selected positive wells were collected for further analyses with FACS to determine the 
lineage differentiation potential. 


Instrument BD ARIA 2 
Software BD FACSDIVA v8.0 and FlowJo X 10.0.7r2 


Cell population abundance _ The proportion of CD45+CD235a- cells in YS ranges from 10% to 30%. The cells, sorted by BD ARIA 2, were judged by morphology 
under microscope to assess their conditions, with the ones in good condition being picked by mouth pipette and directly placed 
into lysis buffer for single cell RNA library construction. The CD34+CD44+ population accounts for about 40% of CD45+ cells in YS. 


Gating strategy 7AAD-CD45+CD235a-for STRT-seq; 7AAD- for 10x Genomics; 7AAD-CD45+CD34+CD44+ or 7AAD-CD45+CD34-CD44- for 
functional assay. 


x | Tick this box to confirm that a figure exemplifying the gating strategy is provided in the Supplementary Information. 
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Nolan Kamitaki'?™, Aswin Sekar'?, Robert E. Handsaker'?, Heather de Rivera’, 

Katherine Tooley", David L. Morris®, Kimberly E. Taylor*, Christopher W. Whelan’, 

Philip Tombleson°, Loes M. Olde Loohuis®*, Schizophrenia Working Group of the Psychiatric 
Genomics Consortium*, Michael Boehnke’, Robert P. Kimberly®, Kenneth M. Kaufman®, 

John B. Harley’, Carl D. Langefeld’®, Christine E. Seidman”, Michele T. Pato’, 

Carlos N. Pato’, Roel A. Ophoff**, Robert R. Graham", Lindsey A. Criswell’, Timothy J. Vyse*™ 
& Steven A. McCarroll'?™ 


Many common illnesses, for reasons that have not been identified, differentially affect 
men and women. For instance, the autoimmune diseases systemic lupus erythematosus 
(SLE) and Sjégren’s syndrome affect nine times more women than men’, whereas 
schizophrenia affects men with greater frequency and severity relative to women”. All 
three illnesses have their strongest common genetic associations in the major 
histocompatibility complex (MHC) locus, an association that in SLE and Sjogren’s 
syndrome has long been thought to arise from alleles of the human leukocyte antigen 
(HLA) genes at that locus? *. Here we show that variation of the complement component 
4 (C4) genes C4A and C4B, which are also at the MHC locus and have been linked to 
increased risk for schizophrenia’, generates 7-fold variation in risk for SLE and 16-fold 
variation in risk for Sj6gren’s syndrome among individuals with common C4 genotypes, 
with C4A protecting more strongly than C4B in both illnesses. The same alleles that 
increase risk for schizophrenia greatly reduce risk for SLE and Sj6gren’s syndrome. In all 
three illnesses, C4 alleles act more strongly inmen than in women: common 
combinations of C4A and C4B generated 14-fold variation in risk for SLE, 31-fold 
variation in risk for Sj6gren’s syndrome, and 1.7-fold variation in schizophrenia risk 
among men (versus 6-fold, 15-fold and 1.26-fold variation in risk among women, 
respectively). Ata protein level, both C4 and its effector C3 were present at higher levels 
in cerebrospinal fluid and plasma®’ in men than in women among adults aged between 
20 and 50 years, corresponding to the ages of differential disease vulnerability. Sex 
differences incomplement protein levels may help to explain the more potent effects of 
C4 alleles in men, women’s greater risk of SLE and Sj6gren’s syndrome and men’s greater 
vulnerability to schizophrenia. These results implicate the complement system as a 
source of sexual dimorphism in vulnerability to diverse illnesses. 


SLE (commonly referred to as lupus) is asystemic autoimmune disease In genetic studies, SLE is most strongly associated with variation 
of unknown cause. Risk of SLE is largely (66%) heritable”, althoughit | across the MHC locus, which contains the HLA genes*. However, con- 
may have environmental triggers, as onset often followseventsthat _clusive attribution of this association to specific genes and alleles has 
damage cells, such as infection and severe sunburn”. Most patients with been difficult; the identities of the most likely genetic sources have been 
SLE produce autoantibodies against nucleic acid complexes, including frequently revised as genetic studies have grown in size*”. In several 


ribonucleoproteins and DNA”. 


other autoimmune diseases, including type 1 diabetes, coeliac disease 
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Fig. 1| Association of SLE and Sjégren’s syndrome with C4 alleles. a, Levels 
of SLE risk associated with 11 common combinations of C4A and C4B gene copy 
number. The colour of each circle reflects the level of SLE risk (odds ratio) 
associated with a specific combination of C4A and C4B gene copy numbers 
relative to the most common combination (two copies of C4A and two copies of 
C4B) in grey. The area of each circle is proportional to the number of individuals 
with that number of C4A and C4B genes. Paths from left to right on the plot 
reflect the effect of increasing C4A gene copy number (greatly reduced risk); 
paths from bottom to top reflect the effect of increasing C4B gene copy 
number (modestly reduced risk); and diagonal paths from upper left to lower 
right reflect the effect of exchanging C4B for C4A copies (modestly reduced 


and rheumatoid arthritis, strong effects of the MHC locus arise from 
HLA alleles that cause the peptide-binding groove of HLA proteins to 
present a disease-critical autoantigen’*™. By contrast, in SLE, genetic 
variants in the MHC locus— including single nucleotide polymorphisms 
(SNPs) and HLA alleles—are broadly associated with the presence of 
diverse autoantibodies”. 

The C4A and C4B genes are also present inthe MHC genomic region, 
between the class I and class II HLA genes. Classical complement pro- 
teins help eliminate debris from dead and damaged cells, attenuating 
the visibility of diverse intracellular proteins to the adaptive immune 
system. C4A and C4B commonly vary in genomic copy number” and 
encode complement proteins with distinct affinities for molecular 
targets’”"®. SLE frequently presents with hypocomplementaemia that 
worsens during flares, possibly reflecting increased active consump- 
tion of complement”. Rare cases of severe, early-onset SLE can involve 
complete deficiency of acomplement component (C4, C2 or C1Q)*°”, 
and one of the strongest common-variant associations in SLE maps 
to /TGAM, which encodes a receptor for C3, the effector of C4 (ref. 77). 
Although total C4 gene copy number is associated with SLE risk”, 
this association is thought to arise from linkage disequilibrium (LD) 
with alleles of nearby HLA genes”, which have been the focus of fine- 
mapping analyses**. 

The complex genetic variation of C4A and C4B—which consists of 
many alleles with different numbers of C4A and C4B genes—has been 
challenging to analyse in large cohorts. A recently feasible approach 
to this problemis based on imputation: people share long haplotypes 
with the same combinations of SNP and C4 alleles, such that C4A and 
C4B gene copy numbers can be imputed from SNP data’. To analyse 
C4A and C4Bin large cohorts, we developed a way to identify C4 alleles 
from whole-genome sequence (WGS) data (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b), 
and then analysed WGS data from 1,265 individuals (from the Genomic 
Psychiatry Cohort”°”’) to create a large multi-ancestry panel of 2,530 
reference haplotypes of MHC-region SNPs, C4A alleles and C4B alleles 
(Extended Data Fig. 1c)—ten times as large as in earlier work’. We then 
analysed SNP data from the largest SLE genetic-association study’ 
(ImmunoChip; 6,748 patients with SLE and 11,516 control subjects of 
European ancestry) (Extended Data Fig. 2a, b), imputing C4 alleles to 
estimate the SLE risk associated with common combinations of C4A 
and C4B gene copy numbers (Fig. 1a). 

Groups of research participants with the eleven most common 
combinations of C4A and C4B gene copy number exhibited sevenfold 
variation in their relative risk of SLE (95% confidence interval (CI), 
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risk). Data are from analysis of 6,748 patients with SLE and 11,516 unaffected 
controls of European ancestry. The odds ratios are reported with confidence 
intervals in Extended Data Fig. 2c. b, Risk of SLE and Sjégren’s syndrome 
associated with common combinations of C4A and C4B gene copy number and 
flanking SNP haplotype. For each C4 locus structure, separate odds ratios are 
reported for each SNP haplotype background on which the C4 locus structure 
segregates. Data are from analyses of 6,748 patients with SLE and 11,516 
controls (left) and 673 patients with Sj6gren’s syndrome and 1,153 controls 
(right). Error bars represent 95% confidence intervals around the effect-size 
estimate for each allele. 


[5.88, 8.61]; P< 10” in total, Fig. 1a, Extended Data Fig. 2c). The rela- 
tionship between SLE risk and C4 gene copy number exhibited con- 
sistent, logical patterns across the 11 genotype groups. For each C4B 
copy number, higher C4A copy number was associated with reduced 
SLE risk (Fig. 1a, Extended Data Fig. 2c). Conversely, for each C4A copy 
number, higher C4B copy number was associated with more modestly 
reduced SLE risk (Fig. 1a). Logistic-regression analysis estimated that 
the protection afforded by each copy of C4A (odds ratio 0.54; 95% con- 
fidence interval (CI): [0.51, 0.57]) was equivalent to that of 2.3 copies 
of C4B (odds ratio 0.77; 95% Cl: [0.71, 0.82]). We calculated an initial 
C4 risk score as 2.3 times the number of C4A genes plus the number of 
C4B genes in an individual’s genome. Despite clear limitations of this 
risk score—it is imperfectly imputed from flanking SNP haplotypes 
(r = 0.77, Extended Data Table 1) and only approximates C4-derived 
risk by using a simple, linear model (to avoid overfitting the genetic 
data)—SNPs across the MHC genomic region tended to be associated 
with SLE in proportion to their level of LD with this risk score (Extended 
Data Fig. 3a). 

Combinations of many different C4 alleles generate the observed 
variation in C4A and C4B gene copy number; particular C4A and C4B 
gene copy numbers have also arisen recurrently on multiple SNP hap- 
lotypes’ (Extended Data Fig. Ic). Analysis of SLE risk in relation to each 
of these C4 alleles and SNP haplotypes reinforced the conclusion that 
C4A contributes strong protection, and C4B contributes more modest 
protection, from SLE, and that C4 genes (rather than nearby variants) 
are the principal drivers of this variation in risk levels (Fig. 1b). 

These results prompted us to consider whether other autoim- 
mune disorders with similar patterns of genetic association at the 
MHC genomic region might also be driven in part by variation of C4A 
and C4B. Primary Sjégren’s syndrome is a heritable (54%)*8 systemic 
autoimmune disorder of exocrine glands, characterized primarily 
by dry eyes and mouth with other systemic effects. At a protein level, 
Sjogren’s syndrome is (like SLE) characterized by diverse autoanti- 
bodies, including antinuclear antibodies targeting ribonucleopro- 
teins”’, and hypocomplementaemia”. The largest source of common 
genetic risk for Sjogren’s syndrome lies in the MHC genomic locus”, 
with associations to the same haplotype(s) as in SLE® and with het- 
erogeneous HLA associations in different ancestries”. We imputed 
C4 alleles into existing SNP data from a European-ancestry Sjégren’s 
syndrome case-control cohort (673 cases and 1,153 controls). Asin 
SLE, logistic-regression analyses found both C4A copy number (odds 
ratio 0.41; 95% CI: [0.34, 0.49]) and C4B copy number (OR: 0.67; 95% CI: 
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Fig. 2|C4 and trans-ancestral analysis of the MHC-association signal in SLE. 
a, Common C4 alleles exhibit similar strengths of association to SLE (odds 
ratios) in European-ancestry and African American (1,494 SLE cases; 5,908 
controls) cohorts. Error bars represent 95% confidence intervals around the 
effect size estimate for each sex. b, Analysis of SLE risk across combinations of 
C4-B(S) and DRB1*03:01 genotypes in an African American SLE case-control 
cohort, in which the two alleles exhibit very little LD (r?= 0.10). Oneach 
DRBI*03:01 genotype background, additional C4-B(S) alleles increase risk (that 
is, within each grouping). Whereas on each C4-B(S) background, DRBI1*03:01 
alleles have no appreciable relationship with risk (this can be seen by 
comparing, for example, the first of the three points from each group). Error 
bars represent 95% confidence intervals around the effect-size estimate for 
each combination of C4-B(S) and DRB1*03:01. 


[0.53, 0.86]) to be protective against Sjogren’s syndrome, generating a 
16-fold variation in risk for Sj6gren’s syndrome (95% Cl, [8.59, 30.89]; 
P<10™ in total) among individuals with common C4 genotypes. The 
risk-equivalent ratio of C4B to C4A gene copies was similar in Sjogren’s 
syndrome and SLE (about 2.3 to 1); furthermore, as with SLE, nearby 
SNPs associated with Sjogren’s syndrome in proportion to their LD with 
aC4-derived risk score ((2.3)C4A + C4B) (Extended Data Fig. 3b), where 
C4A and C4Bare the respective gene copy numbers. The distribution 
of Sjogren’s syndrome risk across the individual C4A and C4B alleles 
and haplotypes revealed a pattern that, as in SLE, supported a greater 
protective effect from C4A than C4B, and little effect of flanking SNP 
haplotypes (Fig. 1b). 

The association of SLE and Sjé6gren’s syndrome with C4 gene copy 
number has long been attributed to the HLA-DRB1*03-01 allele. In 
European populations, DRB1*03:01 is in strong LD (r= 0.71) with the 
common C4-B(S) allele, which lacks any C4A gene and is the highest-risk 
C4 allele in our analysis (Fig. 1b); many MHC-region SNPs associated 
with SLE and Sjégren’s syndrome in proportion to their linkage-dise- 
quilibrium correlations with both C4 gene variation and DRB1*03:01 
(Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). Cohorts with other ancestries can have 
recombinant haplotypes that disambiguate the contributions of alleles 
that are in LD in Europeans. Among African Americans, we found that 
common C4 alleles exhibited far less LD with HLA alleles; in particular, 


the LD between C4-B(S) and DRB1*03:01 was low (7 = 0.10) (Extended 
Data Table 2). Thus, genetic data from an African-American SLE cohort 
(1,494 cases and 5,908 controls) made it possible to distinguish between 
these potential genetic effects. Joint-association analysis of C4A, C4B 
and DRB1*0301 implicated C4A (P< 10™) and C4B (P< 10°) but not 
DRB1*0301 (P=0.29) (Extended Data Table 3). Each C4 allele was asso- 
ciated with effect sizes of similar magnitude on SLE risk in Europeans 
and African Americans (Fig. 2a). An analysis specifically of combina- 
tions of C4-B(S) and DRBI1*03:01 allele dosages in African Americans 
showed that C4-B(S) alleles consistently increased SLE risk regardless of 
DRBI*03:01 status, whereas DRB1*03:01 had no consistent effect when 
controlling for C4-B(S) (Fig. 2b). Although C4 alleles had less LD with 
nearby variants on African American than on European haplotypes, 
SNPs across the genomic region associated with SLE in proportion 
to linkage-disequilibrium correlations with C4 variation in African 
Americans (Extended Data Fig. 4c). 

Accounting for C4 alleles injointly analysing the SLE-association data 
from African American and European ancestry cohorts also enabled 
mapping of an additional, more-modest genetic effect independent of 
C4A and C4B. This effect (tagged by rs2105898 and rs9271513) appeared 
to involve noncoding variation in the HLA class II XL9 region that is 
associated most strongly with expression levels (rather than the coding 
sequence) of many HLA class II genes (Extended Data Figs. 3c, d, 4d-l, 
5 and Supplementary Note 1). 

Alleles at C4 that increase dosage of C4A (and to amore modest extent 
C4B) appear to protect strongly against SLE and Sjégren’s syndrome 
(Fig. 1a, b). By contrast, alleles that increase expression of C4A in the 
brain are more common among research participants with schizo- 
phrenia®. These same illnesses exhibit marked, and opposite, sex dif- 
ferences: SLE and Sjégren’s syndrome are nine times more common 
among women of childbearing age than among men ofa similar age’, 
whereas in schizophrenia, women exhibit less severe symptoms, more 
frequent remission of symptoms, lower relapse rates and lower overall 
incidence’. Although the vast majority of genetic associations incom- 
plex diseases are shared between men and women”, the SNPs most 
strongly associated with SLE risk within the MHC region are associated 
with larger potential effect sizes in men*. Thus, we sought to evaluate 
the possibility that the effects of C4 alleles on risk in SLE, Sjogren’s 
syndrome and schizophrenia might differ between men and women. 

Analysis indicated that the effects of C4 alleles were stronger inmen. 
When asex-by-C4 interaction term was included in association analyses, 
this term was significant for both SLE (P= 0.002) and schizophrenia 
(P=0.0024), with larger C4 effects in men for both disorders. (Analysis 
of Sjogren’s syndrome had limited power owing to the small number of 
men affected by Sjogren’s syndrome). For both SLE and schizophrenia, 
the individual C4A and C4B alleles were consistently associated with 
stronger effects in men than women (Fig. 3a, b). SNPs across the MHC 
genomic region exhibited sex-biased association with SLE, Sjogren’s 
syndrome and schizophrenia to the extent of their LD with C4 gene 
variation (Extended Data Fig. 6a-c). 

The stronger effects of C4 alleles on male relative to female risk could 
arise from sex differences in C4 RNA expression, C4 protein levels or 
downstream responses to C4. Analysis of RNA expression in human 
tissues, using data from GTEx®, identified no sex differences in C4 
RNA expression in brain, blood, liver or lymphoblastoid cells (a more 
detailed description of this analysis can be found in Supplementary 
Note 2). We then analysed C4 protein in cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) from 
two panels of adult research participants (n = 589 total) inwhom we had 
also measured C4 gene copy number (by direct genotyping or impu- 
tation). CSF C4 protein levels correlated strongly with C4 gene copy 
number (P<10, Extended Data Fig. 7a), so wenormalized C4 protein 
measurements to the number of C4 gene copies. CSF from adult men 
contained on average 27% more C4 protein per C4 gene copy than CSF 
from women (meta-analysis P= 9.9 x 10°, Fig. 3c). C4. acts by activating 
the complement component 3 (C3) protein, promoting C3 deposition 
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Fig. 3 | Sex differences in the magnitude of C4 genetic effects and 


complement protein concentrations. a, SLE risk (odds ratios) associated 
with the four most common C4 alleles in men (xaxis) and women (y axis) among 
6,748 affected and 11,516 unaffected individuals of European ancestry. For each 
sex, the lowest-risk allele (C4-A(L)-A(L)) is used as a reference (odds ratio of 1.0). 
Shading of each point reflects the relative level of SLE risk (darker indicates 
greater risk) conferred by C4A and C4B copy numbers as in Fig. 2b. Error bars 
represent 95% confidence intervals around the effect size estimate for each 
sex. b, Schizophrenia risk (odds ratios) associated with the four most common 
C4 alleles in men (x axis) and women (y axis) among 28,799 affected and 35,986 
unaffected individuals of European ancestry, aggregated by the Psychiatric 
Genomics Consortium”. For each sex, the lowest-risk allele (C4-B(S)) is used as 


onto targets in tissues. CSF levels of C3 protein were also on average 42% 
higher among men than women (meta-analysis P= 7.5 x 10”, Fig. 3d). 

The elevated concentrations of C3 and C4 proteins in CSF of men 
parallel earlier findings showing that, in plasma, C3 and C4 are also 
present at higher levels in men than women®”’. The large sample size 
(n > 50,000) of the plasma studies enables sex differences to be 
further analysed as a function of age. Both men and women undergo 
age-dependent elevation of C4 and C3 levels in plasma, but this 
occurs early in adulthood (20-30 years of age) in men and closer 
to menopause (40-50 years of age) in women, with the result that 
male-female differences in complement protein levels are observed 
primarily during the reproductive years (20-50 years of age)®”. We 
replicated these findings using measurements of C3 and gene copy 
number-corrected C4 protein in plasma from adults, finding (as in 
the earlier plasma studies®’ and in CSF; Fig. 3c, d) that these differ- 
ences are most pronounced during the reproductively active years 
of adulthood (20-50 years of age) (Extended Data Fig. 7b-d). We 
also observed that patients with Sjogren’s syndrome have lower C4 
serum levels than unaffected individuals (P<1x10~°, Extended Data 
Fig. 7e) even after correcting for C4 gene copy number (P< 1x10, 
Extended Data Fig. 7f), suggesting that hypocomplementaemia in 
Sj6gren’s syndrome is not simply due to C4 genetics but also reflects 
disease effects on background complement levels, for example, 
owing to complement consumption. The ages of pronounced sex 
difference in complement levels correspond with the ages at which 
men and women differ in disease incidence: in schizophrenia, men 
outnumber women among cases incident in early adulthood, but not 
among cases incident after 40 years of age’; in SLE, women greatly 
outnumber men among cases incident during the child-bearing 
years, but not among cases incident after 50 years of age or during 
childhood**; in Sjégren’s syndrome, the high relative vulnerability 
of women declines in magnitude after 50 years of age”. 

Our results indicate that the MHC genomic region shapes vulnerabil- 
ity in lupus and Sjégren’s syndrome—two of the three most common 
rheumatic autoimmune diseases—in a very different way than in type 
I diabetes, rheumatoid arthritis and coeliac disease. In those diseases, 
precise interactions between HLA protein variants and specific autoan- 
tigens determine risk. In SLE and Sjégren’s syndrome, however, 
the genetic variation implicated here points instead to the continu- 
ous, chronic interaction of the immune system with a large number 
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areference (odds ratio of 1.0). For visual comparison with a, shading of each 
allele reflects the relative level of SLE risk. Error bars represent 95% confidence 
intervals around the effect size estimate for each sex. c, Concentrations of C4 
protein in CSF sampled from 340 adult men (blue) and 167 adult women (pink) 
as a function of age with locally estimated scatterplot smoothing (LOESS). 
Concentrations are normalized to the number of C4 gene copies inan 
individual’s genome (a strong independent source of variance, Extended Data 
Fig. 7a) and shown onalog,, scale as aLOESS curve. Shaded regions represent 
95% confidence intervals derived during LOESS. d, Levels of C3 protein in CSF 
from179 adult men and 125 adult womenasa function of age. Concentrations 
are shown onalog,, scale as a LOESS curve. Shaded regions represent 95% 
confidence intervals derived during LOESS. 


of potential autoantigens. Because complement facilitates the rapid 
clearance of debris from dead and injured cells, increased levels of C4 
protein probably attenuate interactions between the adaptive immune 
system and ribonuclear self-antigens at sites of cell injury, pre-empting 
the development of autoimmunity. The additional C4-independent 
genetic risk effect described here (associated with rs2105898) may also 
affect autoimmunity broadly, rather than in an antigen-specific manner, 
by regulating expression of many HLA class II genes (including DRB1, 
DQA1and DQB1). Mouse models of SLE indicate that once tolerance is 
broken for one self-antigen, autoreactive germinal centres generate 
B cells targeting other self-antigens’; such ‘epitope spreading’ could 
lead to autoreactivity against many related autoantigens, regardless of 
which antigen(s) are involved inthe earliest interactions with immune 
cells. Further supporting such a model, higher copy number of C4 is 
associated with lower risk of AQP4-IgG-seropositive neuromyelitis 
optica®’, in which seropositive patients have increased incidence of 
other non-organ-specific autoantibodies such as those seen in SLE 
and Sjégren’s syndrome”. B cells also express the complement recep- 
tors CRland CR2", providing an additional candidate mechanism for 
regulation by C4 and C3. 

We note that the role of complement proteins in preventing the 
emergence of autoimmunity may be very different than their (poten- 
tially disease-exacerbating) role once autoimmunity has been estab- 
lished. Also, our genetic findings address the development of SLE 
and Sjégren’s syndrome rather than complications that arise in any 
specific organ. A few per cent of patients with SLE develop neurologi- 
cal complications that can include psychosis“; although psychosis is 
also asymptom of schizophrenia, neurological complications of SLE 
do not resemble schizophrenia more broadly, and probably have a 
different aetiology. 

The same C4 alleles that increase vulnerability to schizophrenia 
appeared to protect strongly against SLE and Sjégren’s syndrome. 
This pleiotropy will need to be considered in efforts to engage the 
complement system therapeutically. The complement system con- 
tributed to these pleiotropic effects more strongly in men than in 
women. Moreover, though the natural allelic series at C4 enabled 
human-genetic analysis to establish dose-risk relationships for C4 
in men and women, sexual dimorphism in the levels of complement 
protein also included complement component 3 (C3). Why and how 
this sexual dimorphism in the complement system has evolved in 


humans poses interesting questions for immune and evolutionary 
biology. 
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Methods 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded 
to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


Creation of a C4 reference panel from WGS data 

We constructed a reference panel for imputation of C4 structural haplo- 
types using WGS data for 1,265 individuals from the Genomic Psychiatry 
Cohort”. The reference panel included individuals of diverse ancestry, 
including 765 Europeans, 250 African Americans and 250 people of 
reported Latino ancestry. 

We estimated the diploid C4 copy number, and estimated separately 
the diploid copy number of the contained human endogenous ret- 
rovirus (HERV) sequence, using Genome STRiP™. In brief, Genome 
STRiP carefully calibrates measurements of read depth across specific 
genomic segments of interest by estimating and normalizing away 
sample-specific technical effects such as the effect of GC content on 
read depth (estimated from the genome-wide data). To measure total 
C4 gene copy number, we analysed the segments 6:31948358-31981050 
and 6:31981096-32013904 (hg19), masking the intronic HERV segments 
that distinguish short (S) from long (L) C4 gene isotypes. To measure 
copy number of the HERV sequence, we analysed segments 6:31952461- 
31958829 and 6:31985199-31991567 (hg19). Across the 1,265 individuals, 
the resultant locus-specific copy-number estimates exhibited a strongly 
multi-modal distribution (Extended Data Fig. 1a) from which individu- 
als’ total C4 copy numbers could be readily inferred. 

We then estimated the numbers of C4A and C4B genes in each individ- 
ual genome. To do this, we extracted reads mapping to the paralogous 
sequence variants that distinguish C4A from C4B (hg19 coordinates 
6:31963859-31963876 and 6:31996597-31996614) in each individual, 
combining reads across the two sites. We included only reads that 
aligned to one of these segments in its entirety. We then counted the 
number of reads matching the canonical active site sequences for C4A 
(CCC TGT CCA GTG TTA GAC) and C4B (CTC TCT CCA GTG ATA CAT). 
We combined these counts with the likelihood estimates of diploid 
C4 copy number (from Genome STRiP) to determine the maximum 
likelihood combination of C4A and C4B in each individual (Extended 
Data Fig. 1b). We estimated the genotype quality of the C4A and C4B 
estimate from the likelihood ratio between the most likely and second 
most likely combinations. 

To phase the C4 copy number measurements into haplotypes, we first 
used the GenerateHaploidCNVGenotypes utility in Genome STRiP to 
estimate haplotype-specific copy-number likelihoods for C4 (total C4 
gene copy number), C4A, C4B and HERV using the diploid likelihoods 
fromthe prior step as input. Default parameters for GenerateHaploidC- 
NVGenotypes were used, plus -genotypeLikelihoodThreshold 0.0001. 
The output was then processed by the GenerateCNVHaplotypes utility 
in Genome STRiP to combine the multiple estimates into likelihood 
estimates for a set of unified structural alleles. GenerateCNVHaplo- 
types was run with default parameters, plus -defaultLogLikelihood 
-50, -unknownHaplotypeLikelihood -50, and -sampleHaplotypePri- 
orLikelihood 2.0. The resultant VCF output was phased using Beagle 
4.1 (beagle 4.1 27Jull16.86a) in two steps: first, performing genotype 
refinement from the genotype likelihoods using the Beagle gtgl = and 
maxlr = 1000000 parameters, and then running Beagle again on the 
output file using gt = to complete the phasing. 

Our previous work suggested that several C4 structures segregate 
on multiple haplotypes, and probably arose by recurrent mutation on 
different haplotype backgrounds’. The GenerateCNVHaplotypes utility 
requires as input an enumerated set of structural alleles to assign to the 
samples inthe reference cohort, including any structurally equivalent 
alleles, with distinct labels to mark them as independent, plus a list of 
samples to assign (with high likelihood) to specific labelled input alleles 
to disambiguate among these recurrentalleles. The selection of the set 


of structural alleles to be modelled, along with the labelling strategy, is 
important to our methodology and the performance of the reference 
panel. Inthe reference panel, each input allele represents a specific copy 
number structure and optionally includes a label that differentiates 
the allele from other independent alleles with equivalent structure. 
four integers following the Hare, respectively, the (redundant) haploid 
count of the total number of C4 copies, C4A copies, C4B copies and 
HERV copies on the haplotype. For example, <H_2_1 1 1> was used to 
represent the ‘AL-BS’ haplotype. The optional final label L is used to 
distinguish potentially recurrent haplotypes with otherwise equivalent 
structures (under the model) that should be treated as independent 
alleles for phasing and imputation. 

To build the reference panel, we experimentally evaluated a large 
number of potential sets of structural alleles and methods for assigning 
labels to potentially recurrent alleles. For each evaluation, we built a 
reference panel using the 1,265 reference samples, and then evaluated 
the performance of the panel via cross-validation, leaving out 10 differ- 
ent samples in each trial (5 samples in the last trial) and imputing the 
missing samples from the remaining samples in the panel. The imputed 
results for all 1,265 samples were then compared to the original diploid 
copy number estimates to evaluate the performance of each candidate 
reference panel (Extended Data Table 1). 

Using this procedure, we selected a final panel for downstream analy- 
sis that used a set of 29 structural alleles representing 16 distinct allelic 
structures (as listed in the reference panel VCF file). Each allele con- 
tained from one to three copies of C4. Three allelic structures (AL-BS, 
AL-BL and AL-AL) were represented as a set of independently labelled 
alleles with 9, 3 and 4 labels, respectively. 

To identify the number of labels to use on the different alleles and 
the samples to ‘seed’ the alleles, we generated spider plots of the C4 
locus based on initial phasing experiments run without labelled alleles, 
and then clustered the resulting haplotypes in two dimensions based 
on the y-coordinate distance between the haplotypes on the left and 
right sides of the spider plot. Clustering was based on visualizing the 
clusters (Extended Data Fig. Ic) and then manually choosing both the 
number of clusters (labels) to assign and a set of confidently assigned 
haplotypes to use to seed the clusters in GenerateCNVHaplotypes. 
This procedure was iterated multiple times using cross-validation, 
as described above, to evaluate the imputation performance of each 
candidate labelling strategy. 

Within the dataset used to build the reference panel, thereis evidence 
for individuals carrying seven or more diploid copies of C4, which 
implies the existence of (rare) alleles with four or more copies of C4. 
In our experiments, attempting to add additional haplotypes to model 
these rare four-copy alleles reduced overall imputation performance. 
Consequently, we conducted all downstream analyses using a refer- 
ence panel that models only alleles with up to three copies of C4. In 
the future, larger reference panels might benefit from modelling these 
rare four-copy alleles. 

The reference panel will be available in dbGaP (accession number 
pending) with broad permission for research use. 


Genetic data for SLE 

For analysis of SLE, collection and genotyping of the European-ancestry 
cohort (6,748 cases, 11,516 controls, genotyped by ImmunoChip) as 
previously described’. Collection and genotyping of the African Ameri- 
can cohort (1,494 cases, 5,908 controls, genotyped by OmniExpress) 
as previously described’. 


Genetic data for Sjogren’s syndrome 

For analysis of Sjogren’s syndrome, collection and genotyping of the 
European-ancestry cohort (673 cases, 1,153 controls, genotyped by 
Omni2.5) as previously described® and available in dbGaP under study 
accession number phs000672.v1.p1. 
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Genetic data for schizophrenia 

The schizophrenia analysis made use of genotype data from 40 cohorts 
of European ancestry (28,799 cases, 35,986 controls) made available by 
the Psychiatric Genetics Consortium (PGC) as previously described®. 
Genotyping chips used for each cohort are listed in supplementary 
table 3 of that study. 


Imputation of C4 alleles 

The reference haplotypes described above were used to extend the SLE, 
Sj6gren’s syndrome or schizophrenia cohort SNP genotypes by impu- 
tation. SNP data in VCF format were used as input for Beagle v.4.1°*° 
for imputation of C4 as a multi-allelic variant. Within the Beagle pipe- 
line, the reference panel was first converted to bref format. From the 
cohort SNP genotypes, we used only those SNPs from the MHC region 
(chr6:24-34 Mb on hg19) that were also in the haplotype reference 
panel. We used the conform-gt tool to perform strand-flipping and 
filtering of specific SNPs for which strand remained ambiguous. Beagle 
was run using default parameters with two key exceptions: we used the 
GRCh37 PLINK recombination map, and we set the output to include 
genotype probability (that is, GP field in VCF) for correct downstream 
probabilistic estimation of C4A and C4B joint dosages. 


Imputation of HLA alleles 

For HLA alleleimputation, sample genotypes were used as input for the 
R package HIBAG™. For both European ancestry and African American 
cohorts, publicly available multi-ethnic reference panels generated 
for the most appropriate genotyping chip (that is, Immunochip for 
European ancestry SLE cohort, Omni 2.5 for the European ancestry 
Sj6gren’s syndrome cohort, and OmniExpress for African American 
SLE cohort) were used“®. Default parameters were used for all settings. 
All class] and class II HLA genes were imputed. Output haplotype pos- 
terior probabilities were summed per allele to yield diploid dosages 
for each individual. 


Associating single and joint C4 structural allele dosages to SLE 
and Sjégren’s syndrome in European ancestry individuals 

The analysis described above yields dosage estimates for each of the 
common C4 structural haplotypes (for example, AL-BS or AL-AL) for 
each genome in each cohort. In addition to performing association 
analysis on these structures (Fig. 1b), we also performed association 
analysis on the dosages of each underlying C4 gene isotype (that is, 
C4A,C4B, C4L and C4S). These dosages were computed from the allelic 
dosage (DS) field of the imputation output VCF simply by multiplying 
the dosage of a C4 structural haplotype by the number of copies of each 
C4 isotype that haplotype contains (for example, AL-BL contains one 
C4A gene and one C4B gene). 

C4 isotype dosages were then tested for disease association by logis- 
tic regression, with the inclusion of four available ancestry covariates 
derived from genome-wide principal component analysis (PCA) as 
additional independent variables, PC, 


logit(@) = B,+B,C4+ ), BPC. +e (1) 


where 9=E[SLE|X], C4 is dosage of one of the isotypes per individual, 
Boisthe fit intercept, other B values associated with each independent 
variable are best fit coefficients across the cohort, and ¢€ is residual 
error. For Sj6gren’s syndrome, the model instead included two available 
multiethnic ancestry covariates from dbGaP that correlated strongly 
with European-specific ancestry covariates (specifically, PC5 and PC7) 
and smoking status as independent variables. Coefficients for relative 
weighting of C4A and C4B dosages (C4A and C4B) were obtained from 
ajoint logistic regression, 


logit(9) =B, + B,C4A+B,C4B+ ) BPC. +E (2) 


where terms are as in equation (1) except both C4A and C4B isotype 
dosages are included. 

The values per individual of 6,C4A + 6,C4B were used as acombined 
C4 risk term for estimating both association strength (Extended Data 
Fig. 3a, b) as well as evaluating the relationship between the strength 
of nearby variants’ association with SLE or Sj6gren’s syndrome and 
linkage with C4 variation (Extended Data Fig. 4a-c). 

Joint dosages of C4A and C4B for each individual in the same cohort 
were estimated by summing across their genotype probabilities of 
paired structural alleles that encode for the same diploid copy numbers 
of both C4A and C4B (Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). For each individual or 
genome, this yields a joint dosage distribution of C4A and C4B gene 
copy number, reflecting any possible imputed haplotype-level dosages 
with non-zero probability. Joint dosages for C4A and C4B diploid copy 
numbers were tested for association with SLE in ajoint model with the 
same ancestry covariates (Fig. 1a), 


logit(@) = B, + De B, ,P(C4A=i, C4B=/) + >. BPC. +e (3) 


where terms are as in equation (1) except P(C4A =i,C4B =/) which rep- 
resents the probability that an individual has i integer copies of C4A 
and/ integer copies of C4B. 


Calculation of composite C4 risk for SLE 

SLE risk was strongly associated with C4A and C4B copy numbers 
(Fig. 1a) in an initial, simple model in which their contributions were 
treated as linear and independent. In specific subsequent analyses (for 
example, to map C4-independent effects), to account for the possibil- 
ity of nonlinear or interacting contributions, acomposite C4 risk score 
was derived by taking the weighted sum of joint C4A and C4B dosages 
multiplied by the corresponding effect sizes from the aforementioned 
model of the joint C4A and C4B diploid copy numbers. The weights for 
calculating this composite C4 risk term were computed from the data 
from the European ancestry cohort, and then applied unchanged to 
analysis of the African American cohort. 


Associations of variants across the MHC region to SLE and 
Sjégren’s syndrome 

Genotypes for non-array SNPs were imputed with IMPUTE2 using the 
1,000 Genomes reference panel; separate analyses were performed for 
the European-ancestry and African American cohorts. Unless otherwise 
stated, all subsequent SLE analyses were performed identically for 
both European ancestry and African American cohorts. Dosage of each 
variant, v,, was tested for association with SLE or Sjogren’s syndromein 
alogistic regression including available ancestry covariates (and smok- 
ing status for Sjogren’s syndrome) first alone (Extended Data Fig. 3a, b), 


logit(0) =B,+Bw;+ > BPC. + (4) 
then with C4 composite risk (Extended Data Fig. 3c), 


logit(@) =B, + Bw; + B,C4+ > BPC, + (5) 


where other terms are as in equation (1). For Sjogren’s syndrome, the 
simpler weighted (2.3)C4A + C4B model was used instead of composite 
risk term, as the cohort’s size gave poor precision to estimates of risk 
for many joint (C4A, C4B) copy numbers (Extended Data Fig. 3d). The 
Pearson correlation between the C4 composite risk term and each 
other variant was computed and squared (r’) to yield a measure of LD 
between C4 composite risk and that variant in that cohort. 


Association analyses for specific C4 structural alleles 

The C4 structural haplotypes were tested for association with disease 
(Figs. 1b, 2a) in ajoint logistic regression that included (1) terms for dos- 
ages of the five most common C4 structural haplotypes (AL-BS, AL-BL, 


AL-AL, BS and AL), (2) (for SLE and Sjé6gren’s syndrome) rs2105898 
genotype, and (3) ancestry covariates and (for Sjogren’s syndrome) 
smoking status, 


logit(@) = 8, + B,BS + B,AL + B,ALBS + B,ALBL + B,ALAL 


(6) 
+ B,182105898 +). BPC, +e 


where other terms are as in equation (1). Several of these common C4 
structural alleles arose multiple times on distinct haplotypes; we term 
the set of haplotypes in which sucha commonallele appeared as haplo- 
groups. The haplogroups can be further tested in a logistic regression 
model in which the structural allele appearing in all member haplotypes 
is instead encoded as dosages for each of the SNP haplotypes in which 
it appears. These association analyses (Figs. 1b, 2a) were performed as 
in equation (6), with structural allele dosages for ALBS, ALBL and ALAL 
replaced by multiple terms for each distinct haplotype. 

To delineate the relationship between C4-BS and DRB1*03:01 alleles— 
which are highly linked in European ancestry haplotypes—allelic dos- 
ages per individual in the African American SLE cohort were rounded 
to yield the most likely integer dosage for each. Although genotype 
dosages for each are reported by BEAGLE and HIBAG respectively, prob- 
abilities per haplotype are not linked and multiplying possible diploid 
dosages could yield incorrect non-zero joint dosages. Joint genotypes 
were tested as individual terms in a logistic regression model (Fig. 2b), 


logit(6) = 8, + 2, 8, P(C4-BS =i, DRBI"03 : 01=/) 
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where terms are as in equation (1) except P(C4-BS = i,DRB1*03:01 =/) 
which represents the probability that an individual has i haplotypes 
with C4-BS allele and j haplotypes with DRB1*03:01 allele. 


Sex-stratified associations of C4 structural alleles and other 
variants with SLE, Sj6gren’s syndrome and schizophrenia 
Determination of an effect from sex on the contribution of overall C4 
variation to risk for each disorder was done by including an interaction 
term between sex and C4; thatis, (2.3)C4A + C4B for SLE and Sjégren’s 
syndrome and estimated C4A expression for schizophrenia: 


logit() = B, + B,C4 + Bylsex + BylooxC4 +). BPC. +€ (8) 


where terms areas in equation (1) except the term C4 = (2.3)C4A+C4B 
and /,., which is an indicator variable for whether an individual 
is male. 

Each variant in the MHC region was tested for association with among 
European ancestry cases and cohorts ina logistic regression as in equa- 
tions (4)—(6) using only male cases and controls, and then separately 
using only female cases and controls (Extended Data Fig. 6a-c). Like- 
wise, allelic series analyses were performed as in equation (7), but in 
separate models for men and women (Fig. 3a, b). 

To assess the relationship between sex bias in the risk associated 
with a variant and linkage to C4 composite risk (as non-negative 7), 
male and female log-odds were multiplied by the sign of the Pearson 
correlation between that variant and C4 composite risk before taking 
the difference. 


Analyses of CSF 

CSF from healthy individuals was obtained from two research panels. 
The first panel, consisting of 533 donors (327 male, 126 female) from 
hospitals around Utrecht, Netherlands, was described previously*””°. 
The donors were generally healthy research participants undergoing 
spinal anaesthesia for minor elective surgery. The same donors were 
previously genotyped using the Illumina Omni SNP array. To estimate 


C4 copy numbers, we used SNPs from the MHC region (chr6:24-34 Mb 
on hg19) as input for C4 allele imputation with Beagle, as described 
above in ‘Imputation of C4 alleles’. 

The second CSF panel sampled specimens from 56 donors 
(14 male, 42 female) from Brigham and Women’s Hospital (BWH) 
under a protocol approved by the institutional review board at BWH 
(IRB protocol ID no. 1999P010911) with informed consent. These 
samples were originally obtained to exclude the possibility of infec- 
tion, and clinical analyses had revealed no evidence of infection. 
Donors ranged from 18 to 64 years of age. Blood samples from the 
same individuals were used for extraction of genomic DNA, and C4 
gene copy number was measured by droplet digital PCR (ddPCR) as 
previously described’. Samples were excluded from measurements 
if they lacked C4 genotypes, sex information, or contained visible 
blood contamination. 

C4 measurements were performed by sandwich ELISA of 1:400 dilu- 
tions of the original CSF sample using goat anti-sera against human 
C4 as the capture antibody (Quidel, A305, used at 1:1,000 dilution), 
FITC-conjugated polyclonal rabbit anti-human C4c as the detection 
antibody (Dako, F016902-2, used at 1:3,000 dilution), and alkaline phos- 
phatase-conjugated polyclonal goat anti-rabbit IgG as the secondary 
antibody (Abcam, ab97048, used at 1:5,000 dilution). C3 measurements 
were performed using the human complement C3 ELISA kit (Abcam, 
ab108823). 

Because C4 gene copy number had alarge and proportional effect on 
C4 protein concentration in these CSF samples (Extended Data Fig. 7a), 
we corrected for C4 gene copy number in our analysis of relationship 
between sex and C4 protein concentration, by normalizing the ratio 
of C4 protein (in CSF) to C4 gene copies (in genome). Therefore, these 
analyses included only samples for which DNA was available or C4 
was successfully imputed. In total, 495 (332 male, 163 female) C4 and 
304 (179 male, 125 female) C3 concentrations were obtained across 
both cohorts. log concentrations of C3 (inng ml) and C4 (inng mI, 
per C4 gene copy number) protein were then used separately in linear 
regression models to estimate a sex-unbiased cohort-specific offset 
for each protein, 


log,.(C3 or C4 concentration) = B, + Bisex + Bolconort * E (9) 


to be applied to all concentrations for that protein, where /,,, is an indi- 
cator variable for whether an individual is male, /,.40;¢ is an indicator 
variable for whether an individual was in the second cohort, B, is the 
fit intercept, other B associated with each independent variable are 
best fit coefficients across the cohort, and ¢ is residual error. Estima- 
tion of average measurements by age for each sex was done by LOESS 
(Fig. 3c, d). To evaluate the significance of sex effects, we used these 
cohort-corrected concentrations estimates and analysed them with 
the non-parametric unsigned Mann-Whitney rank-sum test comparing 
concentration distributions for males and females. 


Analyses of blood plasma 

Blood plasma was collected and immunoturbidimetric measurements 
of C3 and C4 protein in 1,844 individuals (182 men, 1662 women) by 
Sj6égren’s International Collaborative Clinical Alliance (SICCA) from 
individuals with and without Sjogren’s syndrome as previously 
described*. C4 copy numbers for these individuals were previously 
imputed for use in logistic regression of Sjogren’s syndrome risk. As 
C4 copy number has an effect on measured C4 protein similar to CSF 
(Extended Data Fig. 7b), we normalized C4 levels to them in all follow- 
ing analyses. Estimation of average measurements by age for each 
sex was done by local polynomial regression smoothing (LOESS) on 
log-concentrations of C3 (mg dl“) and C4 (mg dl, per C4 gene copy 
number) protein (Extended Data Fig. 7c, d). To evaluate the signifi- 
cance of sex bias within age ranges displaying the greatest difference 
(informed by LOESS), we analysed individuals in these bins with the 
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non-parametric unsigned Mann-Whitney rank-sum test comparing 
concentration distributions for males and females. 

Difference in C4 protein levels between individual with and with- 
out Sjégren’s syndrome was done by performing a non-parametric 
unsigned Mann-Whitney rank-sum test on C4 protein levels with and 
without normalization to C4 genomic copy number (Extended Data 
Fig. 7e, f). 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


Individual genotype data for Sjégren’s syndrome cases and controls 
and individual plasma concentrations for C4 and C3 are available in 
dbGaP under accession number phs000672.v1.p1. Individual genotype 
data for schizophrenia cases and controls are available by application 
to the Psychiatric Genomics Consortium (PGC). Questions regarding 
individual genotype data for SLE cases and controls of European and/ 
or African American ancestry can be directed to T.J.V. Data resources 
are available on the McCarroll lab website at http://mccarrolllab.org/ 
resources/resources-for-c4/. We have deposited the haplotype refer- 
ence panel we created for C4 imputation in dbGaP under accession 
number phs001992.v1.p1. Genotype and protein concentration data 
for CSF samples are available upon request. 


Code availability 


Software scripts and instructions for imputing C4 alleles into SNP 
datasets are available on the McCarroll laboratory website at http:// 
mccarrolllab.org/resources/resources-for-c4/. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| A panel of 2,530 reference haplotypes (created from 
WGS data) containing C4 alleles and SNPs across the MHC genomic region 
enables imputation of C4 alleles into SNP data. a, Distributions (across 1,265 
individuals) of total C4 gene copy number (C4A + C4B), as measured from read 
depth of coverage across the C4 locus, in WGS data. b, The relative numbers of 
reads that overlap sequences specific to C4A or C4B (together with the total C4 
gene copy number as ina) are used to infer the underlying copy numbers of the 
C4A and C4B genes. For example, in an individual with four C4 genes, the 
presence of equal numbers of reads specific to C4A or C4B suggests the 
presence of two copies each of C4A and C4B. Precise statistical approaches 
(including inference of probabilistic dosages) and further approaches for 


phasing C4 allelic states with nearby SNPs to create reference haplotypes, are 
described in Methods. c, The SNP haplotypes flanking each C4 allele are shown 
as rows (SNPs as columns), with white and black representing the major and 
minor allele of each SNP. Grey lines at the bottom indicate the physical location 
of each SNP along chromosome 6. The differences among the haplotypes are 
most pronounced closest to C4 (towards the centre of the plot), as historical 
recombination events in the flanking megabases will have caused the 
haplotypes to be less consistently distinct at greater genomic distances from 
C4. The patterns indicate that many combinations of C4A and C4B gene copy 
numbers have arisen recurrently on more than one SNP haplotype, a 
relationship that can be used in association analyses (Fig. 1b). 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | Aggregation of joint C4A and C4B genotype 
probabilities per individual across imputed C4 structural alleles for 
estimation of SLE risk for each combination. a, An individual’s joint C4A and 
C4B gene copy number can be calculated by summing the C4A and C4B gene 
contents for each possible pair of two inherited alleles. Many pairings of 
possible inherited alleles result in the same joint C4A and C4B gene copy 
number. b, Each individual’s C4A and C4B gene copy number was imputed from 
their SNP data, using the reference haplotypes summarized in Extended Data 
Fig. 1c. For more than 95% of individuals (exemplified by samples 1-6 inthe 
figure), this inference can be made with >90% certainty or confidence (the 
areas of the circles represent the posterior probability distribution over 


possible C4A/C4B gene copy numbers). For the remaining individuals 
(exemplified by samples 7-9 inthe figure), greater statistical uncertainty 
persists about C4 genotype. To account for this uncertainty, in downstream 
association analysis, all C4 genotype assignments are handled as probabilistic 
gene dosages—analogous to the genotype dosages that are routinely used in 
large-scale genetic association studies that use imputation. c, Odds ratios and 
95% confidence intervals underlying each of the C4-genotype risk estimates in 
Fig. 1a presented as a series of panels for each observed copy number of C4B, 
withincreasing copy number of C4A for that C4B dosage (x-axis). Dataare from 
analysis of 6,748 SLE cases and 11,516 controls of European ancestry. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Conditional association analyses for genetic markers 
across the extended MHC genomic region within the European-ancestry 
SLE and Sjégren’s syndrome cohorts. a, Association of SLE with genetic 
markers (SNPs and imputed HLA alleles) across the extended MHC locus within 
the European-ancestry SLE cohort (6,748 cases and 11,516 controls). Orange 
diamond: an initial estimate of C4-related genetic risk, calculated as a weighted 
sum of the number of C4A and C4B gene copies: (2.3)C4A+C4B, with the weights 
derived from the relative coefficients estimated from logistic regression of SLE 
risk versus C4A and C4B gene dosages. This risk score is imputed with an 
accuracy (r’) of 0.77. Points representing all other genetic variants in the MHC 
locus are shaded orange according to their level of LD-based correlation to this 
C4-derived risk score. b, Asina, but for aEuropean-ancestry Sjogren’s 
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syndrome (SjS) cohort (673 cases and 1,153 controls). The orange diamond here 
also represents (2.3)C4A + C4B, with this weighting derived from the relative 
coefficients estimated from logistic regression of Sjégren’s syndrome risk 
versus C4A and C4B gene dosages. c, Association of SLE with genetic markers 
(SNPs and imputed HLA alleles) across the extended MHC locus within the 
European-ancestry SLE cohort controlling for C4 composite risk (weighted 
sum of risk associated with various combinations of C4A and C4B). Variants are 
shaded in purple by their LD with rs2105898, an independent association 
identified from trans-ancestral analyses. d, Asinc, butin association witha 
European-ancestry Sjégren’s syndrome cohort. Herea simpler linear model of 
risk contributed by C4A and C4B was used instead of a weighted sum acrossall 
possible combinations. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Using C4 gene variation to understand the 
appearance of trans-ancestral disparity in MHC association signals, and to 
fine-map an additional genetic effect. Association signals (for SLE and 
Sjégren’s syndrome) for variants ina multi-megabase region of human 
chromosome 6 containing the MHC region including the HLA and C4 genes. 

a, Relationship between SLE association (-log,,(p), y-axis) and LD tothe 
weighted C4 risk score (x axis) for genetic markers and imputed HLAalleles 
across the extended MHC locus. Inthis European-ancestry cohort, it is unclear 
(from this analysis alone) whether the association with the markers inthe 
predominant ray of points (at an angle of ~45° from the x axis) is driven by 
variation at C4 or by the long haplotype containing DRB1*03:01 (green), 
DQAI*05:01 (blue), B*08:01 (red) and many other SNPs (black). In addition, at 
least one independent association signal (a ray of points at a higher angle inthe 
plot, with strong association signals and only weak linkage disequilibirum- 
based correlation to C4 and DRB1*0301) with some LD to DRB1*15:01 (maroon) 
is also present. b, Analysis asin a, but for associations to Sjogren’s syndrome in 
acohort of European ancestry. Asin SLE, itis initially unclear whether the 
genetic association signal is driven by variation at C4 or by linked HLAalleles, 
DRB1*03:01 (green), DQA1*05:01 (blue), and B*08:01 (red). There is alsoan 
independent association signal with LD to DRBI*15:01 (maroon). c, Analysis as 
ina, but of an African American SLE case-control cohort (in which LD in the 
MHC regionis more limited). Many MHC-region SNPs associate with SLE in 
proportion to their LD with the weighted C4 risk score inferred from the earlier 
analysis of the European-ancestry cohort; this C4-derived risk score itself 
associates with SLE at P=4.3 x 107” ina logistic regression on 1,494 SLE cases 
and 5,908 controls. No similarly strong association is observed for DRB1*03:01, 
DQAI*05:01 or B*08:01, HLA alleles which are in strong LD with C4 risk on 
European-ancestry (but not African American) haplotypes. Anindependent 
association signal is also present inthis cohort, more clearly in LD with the 
DRB1*15:03 allele (maroon). d, LD inthe European-ancestry SLE cohort between 
the composite C4 risk term (weighted sum of risk associated with various 
combinations of C4A and C4B from Fig. 2a) and variants in the MHC regionas r” 
(y-axis). e, Asin d, but for the African American SLE cohort. f, LD (to C4 
composite risk) for the same variants in European-ancestry individuals (x axis) 


and African Americans (yaxis). Note the abundance of variants that have 
greater LD with C4 risk among European-ancestry individuals than among 
African Americans. Also, several groups of variants have equivalent LD (to C4 
risk) inEuropean ancestry individuals but exhibit a range of LDto C4 risk 
among African Americans. g, Associations with SLE (-log,) Pvalues) for the 
same variants in European ancestry (x axis) and African American (y axis) case- 
control cohorts. Orange shading represents the extent of LD with C4 riskin 
European ancestry individuals. Variants with strong European-specific 
association to SLE are generally in strong LD with C4 risk among European- 
ancestry individuals. h, Comparison of the inferred effect size from association 
of genetic markers with SLE (unconditioned log odds ratios) among European- 
ancestry (xaxis) and African American (y axis) research participants. As also 
seen ing, variants with discordant associations to SLE (across populations) 
tend alsoto bein strong LD to C4 risk among European-ancestry individuals. 

i, Asing, but now controlling for the effect of C4 variation in analysis of the 
European-ancestry cohort (x axis). Note that controlling for C4 risk in 
European-ancestry individuals alone greatly aligns (relative to g) the patterns 
of association between European ancestry and African American cohorts. j, As 
ini, but nowalso controlling for the effect of C4 in associations of the African 
American cohort. Note that due to the lack of strong LD relationships between 
C4 and variants in the MHC region in African Americans (e), this further 
adjustment does not change results strongly (relative toi). The independent 
signal, rs2105898, and HLA alleles, DRB1*15:01 and DRB1*15:03, are also 
highlighted. LD with rs2105898 in European-ancestry individuals is indicated 
by purple shading. k, Comparison of the inferred effect sizes from association 
of genetic markers with SLE (log odds ratios) controlling for C4-derived risk 
among European-ancestry (x axis) and African American (y axis) research 
participants. Two SNPs (rs2105898 and rs9271513) that forma short haplotype 
commonto bothancestry groups are among the strongest associations in both 
cohorts. (Their association to SLEin the European-ancestry cohort was initially 
much less remarkable than that of other SNPs that are in strong LD with C4.) LD 
with rs2105898 in European-ancestry individuals is indicated by purple 
shading. I, As ini, but with variants shaded by whether they exhibit greater LD 
to rs2105898 in Europeans (blue) or African Americans (red). 
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caACTACA..TCAc Accl 


GA[AJTACATT 


Extended Data Fig. 5 | Relationship of rs2105898 alleles toa known ZNF143 
binding motif inthe XL9 region of the MHC class II locus. a, Location of 
rs2105898 (yellow line at centre) within the XL9 region, with relevant tracks 


showing overlapping hi 


rs2105898 reference allele 


CCAGGGGGC 


rs2105898 alternate allele 
TACATT CCAGGGG6GEC 


(from ENCODE”), visualized with the UCSC genome browser®. b, ZNF143 
consensus binding motif as asequence logo, with the letters coloured if the 
base is present in more than 5% of observed instances. The alleles of rs2105898 


stone marks and transcription factor binding peaks are indicated by outlined box surrounding the base. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| Relationships between sex bias of disease 
associations and LD to C4 risk for variants in the MHC region. 

a, Relationship between male bias in SLE risk (difference between male and 
female log-odds ratios) and LD with C4 risk for common (minor allele 
frequency (MAF) > 0.1) genetic markers across the extended MHC region 
(6,748 cases and 11,516 controls). For each SNP, the allele for which sex risk bias 
is plotted is the allele that is positively correlated (via LD) with C4-derived risk 
score. b, Relationship between male bias in Sjogren’s syndrome risk (log-odds 
ratios) and LD with C4 risk for common (MAF > 0.1) genetic markers across the 


Rsq with (2.3)C4A+C4B 


Rsq with C4A expression 


extended MHC region (673 cases and 1,153 controls). For each SNP, the allele for 
which sex risk bias is plotted is the allele that is positively correlated (via LD) 
with C4-derived risk score. c, Relationship of male bias in schizophrenia risk 
(log odds ratios) and LD to C4A expression for common (MAF >0.1) genetic 
markers across the extended MHC region (28,799 cases and 35,986 controls). 
For each SNP, the allele for which sex risk bias is plotted is the allele that is 
positively correlated (via LD) with imputed C4A expression, as previously 
described’. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Correlation of C4 protein measurements in CSF 

and blood plasma with imputed C4 gene copy number and relationship 

of plasma complement to sex and Sjégren’s syndrome status. 

a, Measurements of C4 protein in CSF obtained by ELISA (n= 507 total) are 
presented as log,,)[concentration (ng mI”)] (y axis) for each observed or 
imputed copy number of total C4 (xaxis, here showing most likely copy 
number from imputation). Because C4 gene copy number affects C4 protein 
levels so strongly, we normalized C4 protein measurements to each donor’s C4 
gene copy number in subsequent analyses (Fig. 3c). Bars indicate median values 
for each C4. copy number. b, Measurements of C4 protein in blood plasma 
obtained by immunoturbidimetric assays are presented as log,,[concentration 
(mg dl*)] (yaxis) for each imputed most-likely copy number of C4 genes (x axis). 
Because C4 gene copy number affects C4 protein levels so strongly, we 
normalized C4 protein measurements by C4 gene copy number in subsequent 
analyses asin c. Due to the number of observations (n=1,844 total), the plot is 
downsampled to 500 points; the median bars shownare for all individuals 
(before downsampling).c, Levels of C4 protein in blood plasma from 182 adult 


men and 1,662 adult womenasa function of age. Concentrations are 
normalized to the number of C4 gene copies in an individual’s genome (a strong 
independent source of variance) and shown ona log,,) scale as a LOESS curve. 
Shaded regions represent 95% confidence intervals derived during LOESS. 

d, Levels of C3 protein in blood plasma asa function of age fromthe same 
individuals in panel c. Concentrations are shown onalog,,) scale as aLOESS 
curve. Shaded regions represent 95% confidence intervals derived during 
LOESS. e, C4 protein in blood plasma was measured in 670 individuals with 
Sjogren’s syndrome (red) and 1,151individuals without Sjogren’s syndrome 
(black) and is shown ona log, scale (x axis). Vertical stripes represent median 
levels for cases and controls separately. Comparison of the two sets was done 
with anon-parametric two-sided Mann-Whitney rank-sum test (P= 4.8 x10). 
f, Asine, but concentrations are normalized to the number of C4 gene copiesin 
an individual’s genome; this per-copy amount is shown ona log,, scale (x axis). 
Comparison of the two sets was done witha non-parametric two-sided Mann- 
Whitney rank-sum test (P=7.6 x 107°). 


Extended Data Table 1| Imputation accuracy for C4 copy numbers in European ancestry and African American haplotypes 


Imputation accuracy (r?) 


Gene copy number European ancestry African Americans 
C4 0.80 0.58 
C4A 0.78 0.65 
C4B 0.74 0.61 
C4-HERV 0.91 0.76 
2.3(C4A )+C4B 0.77 0.64 


Imputation accuracy was evaluated by correlation of imputation results to C4 gene copy numbers directly inferred from WGS data. Aggregated copy numbers imputed from each round of 
leaving ten individuals out were correlated with the directly-typed measurements and are reported as r’ for each feature of C4 structural variation for European ancestry (693 individuals) and 


African American (250 individuals) members of the reference panel separately. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Frequency of common C4 alleles and their LD-based correlation with HLA alleles in European 
ancestry and African American cohorts 


European ancestry 


A | B [| Cc | C4 allele Allele DRB1 DQA1 DQB1 
allele % 7 Frequency allele % f° [allele % r° [allele % 


01:01 69 0.27|08:01 93 0.75)07:01 93 0.57 . 03:01 94 0.71]05:01 94 0.7 |02:01 94 0.7 


06:02 69 0.31 : 01 74 0.25 |02:01 


44:03 54 0.28]16:01 53 0.39 : : : : 1 102:02 55 0.14 


07:02 64 0.42|07:02 63 0.35 . : F 02 74 0.32]06:02 70 0.47 


35:01 55 0.2 |04:01 57 0.09 : (01 65 0.14]01:01 65 0.11]05:01 64 0.1 
67 0.16 }01:03 65 0.13}06:03 67 0.15 


02:01 65 0.03/44:02 74 0.24)05:01 72 0.23 . 01 80 0.29 |03:03 79 0.37|03:01 82 0.15 


African Aneneet = — 
C4 allele |_ Allele DRB1 DQA1 DQB1 
allele %__r° Frequency allele % 7 


01:02 51 0.01 
. 15:01 67 0.2 {01:02 72 0.04)06:02 59 0.06 
; 01:01 57 0.07 }01:01 53 0.01 
0. 
44:02 86 0.31]05:01 78 0.17 0. 04:01 93 0.27 |03:03 86 0.14|03:01 87 0.03 


For each common C4 allele and HLA gene, the allele with strongest LD (r’) is listed if present on more than half of the haplotypes with that C4 allele (for 36,528 European ancestry and 14,804 
African American haplotypes separately, with exact fraction as a percentage). r? values greater than 0.4 are highlighted to point out particularly strong C4-HLA allele correlations, such as 

for several HLA alleles with the C4-B(S) allele in European ancestry individuals. Some common C4 alleles are further subdivided into distinct haplotypes used in imputation (and in Fig. 1b), 

as defined by shared alleles from variants flanking C4. Note that some alleles such as C4-A(L)-A(L)-3 are present at a low frequency in African Americans that might reflect their presence on 
admixed European-origin haplotypes spanning this region, whereas others such as C4-B(S) are likely to also exist on African haplotypes - these differences between C4 alleles are also reflected 
in the similarity of LD with HLA alleles to the corresponding row of the European ancestry section. 


02:01 72 0.03 


Extended Data Table 3 | Results of association analyses of SLE risk against C4 variation, HLA alleles, and/or rs2105898 in 
European ancestry and African American cohorts 


European ancestry 


C4 C4A C4B DRB1*03:01 B*08:01 1s2105898 
Model beta se _-log10(p) beta se _-logi0(p) _beta se ___-log10(p) _beta se _-log0(p) _ beta se __-log10(p) beta se -logi0(p)_ AIC _LRT -log10(p) 
C4 -0.55 0.027 92.7 22855.26 260.2 
C4A -0.53 0.024 105.3 22790.05 274.3 
C4A+C4B -0.62 0.028 112 -0.27 0.037 12.3 22739.8 284.4 
DRB1*03:01 0.7 0.03 117.1 22748.33 283.3 
B*08:01 0.69 0.031 108.4 22790.65 274.2 
rs2105898 -0.32 0.027 30.7 23153.86 195.5 
C4A + C4B + DRB1*03:01 -0.35 0.041 17.2 -0.11 0.041 2.3 0.4 0.046 17.5 22666.1 299.6 
C4A + C4B + B*08:01 -0.41 0.039 24.6 -0.17 0.039 4.7 0.35 0.044 14.4 22680.53 296.4 
C4A + C4B +1s2105898 -0.67 0.028 1228 -0.32 0.038 164 -0.38 0.028 41.1 22558.42 322.8 
African American 

C4 C4A C4B DRB1*03:01 B*08:01 rs2105898 
Model beta se -log10(p) beta se _-logi0(p)_ beta se -log10(p) beta se -logi0(p) beta se -log10(p) beta se -log10(p) AIC LRT -log10(p) 
C4 -0.51 0.059 17.3 7358.65 19.7 
C4A -0.43 0.062 11.2 7385.17 14 
C4A+C4B -0.62 0.068 18.7 -0.41 0.068 86 7351.45 20.9 
DRB1*03:01 0.41 0.091 5.2 7413.36 8 
B*08:01 0.78 0.11 11.6 7387.33 13.6 
rs2105898 -0.46 0.047 21.9 7339.35 23.9 
C4A + C4B + DRB1*03:01 -0.59 0.073 15 -0.38 0.071 7.1 0.1 0.099 0.5 7352.34 20.4 
C4A + C4B + B*08:01 -0.51 0.073 11.7 -0.37 0.069 7.2 049 0.12 44 7337.24 23.6 
C4A + C4B + rs2105898 -0.52 0.07 13.2 -0.43 0.069 9.4 -0.42 0.048 17.8 7277.78 36.2 


Coefficients (beta, standard error) and P values (as -log,,(P)) for individual terms composing several relevant logistic regression models for predicting SLE risk ina European ancestry cohort of 
6,748 SLE cases and 11,516 controls and an African American cohort of 1,494 SLE cases and 5,908 controls. Each analysis also included ancestry-specific covariates. For each model, the Akaike 
information criterion (AIC) and overall P value (as determined by Chi-squared likelihood-ratio test) are given on the right to indicate the relative strengths of similar models for each ancestry 
cohort. 
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Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


i] A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


Oo A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


Oo For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


[ ] Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection BioTek ELx800 Gen 5 software was used to collect ELISA absorbance readout on microplates for CSF samples. 


Data analysis Genome STRIP 2.0 was used for C4 copy number calling on whole genome-sequenced samples. BEAGLE v4.1 (21Jan17.6cc) was used for 
imputation of C4 variation. HIBAG v1.4 was used for HLA allele imputation. R v3.6 was used for downstream analyses and functions 
were derived largely from default packages (e.x. stats) with the exception of third-party HIBAG and ggplot2 packages. 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 


All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 
- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


Individual genotype data for Sjogren's syndrome cases and controls and individual plasma concentrations for C4 and C3 are available in dbGaP under accession 
number phs000672.v1.p1. Individual genotype data for schizophrenia cases and controls are available by application to the Psychiatric Genomics Consortium (PGC). 
Questions regarding individual genotype data for SLE cases and controls of European and/or African American ancestry can be directed to Timothy J. Vyse 
(timothy.vyse@kcl.ac.uk). Data resources (reference haplotypes), software scripts and instructions for imputing C4 alleles into SNP data sets are available at http:// 
mccarrolllab.org/resources/resources-for-c4/. C4 genotype and protein concentration data for CSF samples are available upon request. 
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Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 


x Life sciences Behavioural & social sciences Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences 


For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size For genetic analyses, we were maximally inclusive of human-genetic datasets available at the time of analyses, and collaborated 
internationally to achieve the largest sample sizes we could: e.g. 6,748 SLE cases and 11,516 controls of European ancestry; 1,494 SLE cases 
and 5,908 controls for African Americans. A strong pre-analysis indicator that these sample sizes would be sufficient, came from the fact that 
earlier work on these same data sets had already established extremely strong associations to genetic markers at the MHC locus (p < 1e-100 
among Europeans; p < 1e-25 among African Americans). 

For analyses of the relationship of CSF complement protein levels to sex and age, we sampled from a larger panel of CSF samples so as to 
include sufficient numbers of samples within the age ranges (20-50) that correspond to sex-biased disease incidence. We used sample sizes 
that were comparable to or larger than those in previous CSF studies. Evidence that these sample sizes were sufficient came from the strong 
statistical significance of the results. 
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Data exclusions For human-genetic analyses, pre-established QC metrics standard in the field were used to exclude some samples or genotypes for analysis, 
as described in Methods; these were pre-established criteria similar to those used in most human genetics studies. These included: (i) 
exclusion of SNPs based on genotyping rate and Hardy-Weinberg equilibrium; (ii) relatedness (genotyped individuals were excluded if we 
found them to be related to one another, based on predetermined cutoffs for relatedness, such as excluding duplicate samples and close 
relatives); (iii) any disagreements of annotated characteristics (such as sex or ancestry) with the inference of these same characteristics from 
genotype data. 

It was also pre-determined (before ELISA assays) that CSF samples were to be excluded if they had any visually apparent blood contamination. 


Replication Genetic findings were first critically evaluated by analyses finding that results were consistent across two distinct levels of analysis: (i) the 
copy number of C4A and C4B genes (Fig. 1a); and (ii) the haplotypes formed by C4 structural alleles and flanking SNPs (Fig. 1b). 
We then replicated the results for SLE by an independent analysis in another cohort. We found that the findings on C4-associated risk levels 
were consistent (Fig. 2a) across populations (European-ancestry and African American research cohorts) with different ancestries and 
different patterns of linkage disequilibrium. We further replicated these results by finding the results to be consistent with those in an 
independent cohort of patients with a closely related illness (Sjogren's, Fig. 1b). 
Finally, one of the most surprising results (the finding that C4 alleles associated with larger effects in men) was replicated in a distinct illness, 
schizophrenia (Fig. 3ab). 
For analyses of complement protein concentrations in men and women, we analyzed two panels of CSF samples which had been collected by 
different investigators at different hospitals. We found that the finding of sex bias (higher levels in males than females) was consistent across 
these cohorts and significant in each cohort independently. We also replicated the CSF results in plasma by re-analyzing data from an earlier 
study. 


Randomization _ Individuals genotyped for disease associations had been previously organized into cohorts (with matched controls) by disease status and 
ancestry. SNP genotyping was done in batches, as described in the original publications in which the SNP genotype data were generated. To 
address the possibility that population stratification or batches could contribute to any results, we utilized a practice (standard in well- 
powered human-genetic studies that have access to genome-wide SNP data) of addressing such potential influences by calculating the 
principal components (PCs) of the genotype matrix for each cohort, then using the PC scores as covariates in logistic-regression association 
analysis. For schizophrenia analyses, for which multiple cohorts of European ancestry had been collected, the sample's collection site was 
encoded as an additional indicator covariate in logistic regression, to control for variability in diagnostic thresholds. 


Blinding Blinding was accomplished by the use of an ID number for each sample, which was only re-associated with metadata (e.g. donor sex) in the 
final statistical analysis. Thus, for example, laboratory analyses of CSF proteins occurred in a manner blinded to donor characteristics. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 


n/a | Involved in the study 


Antibodies 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


Palaeontology 


[J Clinical data 


Antibodies 


n/a | Involved in the study 
ChIP-seq 


Flow cytometry 


MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Antibodies used 


Validation 


Polyclonal Antiserum to Human C4 Protein; supplier: Quidel; catalog number: A305; lot number: 903556-1; dilution: 1:1000 
Polyclonal Rabbit Anti-Human C4c Complement/FITC; supplier: Dako; catalog number: FO16902-2; lot number: 89152; dilution: 
1:3000 

Goat Anti-Rabbit IgG H&L (Alkaline Phosphatase); supplier: abcam; catalog number: ab97048; lot number: GR166802-2; dilution: 
1:5000 

Human Complement C3 ELISA Kit; supplier: abcam; catalog number: ab108823 


All antibodies are validated as described in their respective technical data sheets or similar; these statements along with citations 
can be found on supplier webpages for the product. We also quote highlights from these documents here. For polyclonal 
antiserum to human C4 protein (Quidel, A305), "Highly purified human C4 was isolated from normal serum and used to 
immunize goats. The anti-human C4 polyclonal antisera was tested against normal human plasma by double immunodiffusion, 
one-dimensional immunoelectrophoresis, quantitative radial immunodifussion, and quantitative rocket immunoelectrophoresis. 
The antiserum was determined to be monospecific for C4 at varying concentrations. Applications of the C4 polyclonal antisera 
have been evaluated by various research facilities, and include, Western Blot, IHC, Immunofluorescence, and ELISA." For 
polyclonal rabbit anti-human C4c Complement/FITC (Dako, F0O16902-2), "The antibody reacts with C4, C4b and C4c, but 
does not react with the C4d fragment. Traces of contaminating anti-bodies have been removed by solid-phase absorption 
with human plasma proteins. The specificity has been ascertained as follows:Crossed immunoelectrophoresis:Only reactivity 
with C4 complement and its C4c-containing fragments is observed when using unconjugated antibody corresponding to 40 uL 
F-0169 per square cm gel area against 2 uL human plasma. Staining: Coomassie Brilliant Blue. In rocket immunoelectrophoresis 
the antibody cross-reacts with C4c complement from all of 11 animal species tested so far: Cat, cow, dog, goat, guinea pig, 
horse, mink, mouse, rat, sheep and swine." 


Human research participants 


Policy information about studies involving human research participants 


Population characteristics 


Recruitment 


Ethics oversight 


Our analyses included patients of both sexes and multiple ancestries (European and African American). These cohorts have been 
described in previously published studies (cited in the current work); we summarize their most analysis-relevant characteristics 
here. We addressed the effects of cryptic (unseen) ancestry by calculating principal components of the genotype matrix and 
using these as additional covariates in association analysis; this is standard practice in well-powered human genetics studies that 
have access to genome-wide data. Additional key covariates included sex (men comprised 27% of the European-ancestry SLE 
cohort, 29% of African American SLE cohort, 10% of the SjS cohort, and 61% of the schizophrenia cohort), collection site/cohort 
(used in schizophrenia analyses, to account for variation in diagnostic thresholds and ascertainment strategies at sites 
contributing data to the Psychiatric Genomics Consortium analyses; this was encoded for analysis as a set of indicator variables 
for membership in each of 40 cohorts), and smoking status (used in Sjogren's syndrome analysis; 12% of the cohort were current 
smokers). For each disease, genotyped case-control cohorts were as described in prior publications (cited in the current work), 
in which detailed definitions of phenotypes and associated covariates can be found. Relevant metadata for plasma samples 
were age (22-89 years old), sex (10% men), and disease status (670 patients were clinically diagnosed with Sjogren's syndrome 
by meeting the American College of Rheumatology classification criteria for Sjogren's syndrome) and were as described in the 
dbGaP study with accession number phsO00672.v1.p1. CSF sample metadata of age (18-64 years old) and sex (67% men) were 
recorded upon collection. 


For previously-collected samples — including genomic DNA for genotyping (from >40 sites), plasma complement measurements, 
and one CSF sample panel — recruitment was as described in the previously published studies (cited in the current work). For 
one set of CSF samples that has not been described in previous papers, CSF was drawn in a hospital context to evaluate for the 
possibility of CNS infection (cases of confirmed infection were excluded from the collection). 


Statistical analyses at Harvard Medical School received an NHSR determination from the Harvard Medical School IRB. For 
previously-collected samples — including genomic DNA for genotyping (from >40 sites), plasma complement measurements, and 
one CSF sample panel — local IRBs at each institution had approved the collections and patient-consent materials, as described in 
the earlier papers on these cohorts (cited in the current work). For one set of CSF samples that has not been described in 
previous papers, the IRB at Brigham and Womens Hospital approved this under protocol #1999P010911. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 
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Eukaryotic cells migrate by coupling the intracellular force of the actin cytoskeleton 
to the environment. While force coupling is usually mediated by transmembrane 


adhesion receptors, especially those of the integrin family, amoeboid cells such as 
leukocytes can migrate extremely fast despite very low adhesive forces’. Here we show 
that leukocytes cannot only migrate under low adhesion but can also transmit forces 
inthe complete absence of transmembrane force coupling. When confined within 
three-dimensional environments, they use the topographical features of the substrate 
to propel themselves. Here the retrograde flow of the actin cytoskeleton follows the 
texture of the substrate, creating retrograde shear forces that are sufficient to drive 
the cell body forwards. Notably, adhesion-dependent and adhesion-independent 
migration are not mutually exclusive, but rather are variants of the same principle of 
coupling retrograde actin flow to the environment and thus can potentially operate 
interchangeably and simultaneously. As adhesion-free migration is independent of 
the chemical composition of the environment, it renders cells completely 
autonomous in their locomotive behaviour. 


Mechanistic understanding of cell motility started with Abercrom- 
bie’s demonstration that particles placed on the dorsal surface of a cell 
undergo retrograde transport2. The authors concluded that cellular 
material is added to the front of the cell, feeding a rearwards flow, which 
couples to the substrate and thereby generates friction to drag the cell 
body forwards. Later studies showed that the added material is the 
growing polymer of F-actin and that F-actin retrograde flow couples 
via transmembrane adhesion receptors, mainly of the integrin fam- 
ily. Although this adhesion-dependent principle of motility turned 
out to be universal on two-dimensional (2D) surfaces, some cells can 
migrate in the absence of integrin-mediated adhesion when confined 
within a three-dimensional (3D) context’. This applies especially to 
the amoeboid (shape-changing) class of cells such as leukocytes?. 
Force transmission under these conditions is not understood, and 
alternative membrane-spanning molecules that mediate specific or 
even unspecific friction have been suggested’. Notably, in his seminal 
study, Abercrombie contemplated a second, qualitatively different, 
scenario: backward-moving waves of deformation might passively 
entangle with the applied particles (ora substrate) and propel the cell 
inamanner analogous to paddling and swimming”. 

To explore adhesion-independent locomotion, we initially inves- 
tigated T lymphocytes. When these cells migrate within lymphatic 
organs, integrin depletion causes them to slow down by only 15%, mean- 
ing that they do employ integrins but retain a substantial capacity to 
transmit forces via other means®”. We used a mouse T cell line, which 
migrates vigorously in 3D environments, such as in vitro-assembled 


collagen gels (Supplementary Video 1). To eliminate integrin-based 
force transmission, we deleted 7/n1, which encodes talin 1, acytosolic 
adaptor protein essential for integrin functionality! (Extended Data 
Fig. la—c). Talin-deficient (referred to here as ‘talin KO’) cells were 
completely unable to adhere to and migrate on 2D surfaces (Fig. 1a, 
b, Extended Data Fig. 1d, e). However, once incorporated into 3D col- 
lagen gels, their migratory characteristics were indistinguishable from 
wild-type cells (Fig. 1c, Extended Data Fig. 1f, Supplementary Video 1). 
In the following, we engineered artificial environments to dissect the 
geometrical transition between 2D surfaces and fibrillar environments, 
while keeping the chemical composition of the substrate unchanged. 
We first designed a microfluidic setup to confine leukocytes between 
two parallel surfaces separated by an adjustable space” (‘2.5D’; Fig. 1d). 
While this setup supported efficient migration of wild-type cells, 
talin-KO cells were unable to translocate, although they showed mor- 
phological polarization (Fig. 1d, Extended Data Fig. 1g, Supplementary 
Video 2). When T cells expressing the actin reporter Lifeact-GFP were 
imaged with total internal reflection fluorescence (TIRF) microscopy, 
actin within the rapidly moving cell body remained static in relation to 
the adhesive substrate and flowed backwards in the cell frame of refer- 
ence (Fig. le-g, Supplementary Video 3). Talin-KO cells on adhesive 
substrates or wild-type cells on passivated surfaces were immobile but 
showed similar actin dynamics in the cell frame of reference®, mean- 
ing that actin slid backwards in relation to the substrate (Fig. le-g, 
Extended Data Figs. 1g-1, 2a-c, Supplementary Video 3). These findings 
demonstrate that, when placed on 2D substrates or when confined 
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Fig. 1| Adhesive and migratory properties of talin-KOT cells. a, The number 
of cells adhering to the 2D surface. Data are mean + s.e.m. of four independent 
experiments; ***P= 0.00076, paired t-test. b, Surface area (um) of cells 
spreading on Fc-ICAM1-coated glass. Control (n=139) and talin-KO (n=81) cells 
of three independent experiments are shown. Data are mean +s.d.; 

****P < 0.0001, Mann-Whitney U-test. c, Mean square displacement (MSD) of 
control (n=51, in black) and talin-KO (n= 52, inred) cells migrating in3D 
collagen gel from three independent experiments. Data are mean +s.e.m.; 
P=0.2243, Mann-Whitney U-test. d, MSD of control (n= 290, in black) and 
talin-KO (n=284, in red) cells migrating in a 5-4m confiner from four 
independent experiments. Data are mean +s.e.m.; P< 0.0001, Mann-Whitney 
U-test. e, Snapshots of TIRF microscopy of acontrol cell (left) and a talin-KO cell 
(right) expressing Lifeact-GFP under 5-um confinement. Representative of 
three independent experiments. The green arrowheads mark the uropod and 
the orange arrowheads indicate the cell front. TIRF images incyanare at 

t=O minandinred at t=2 min. The yellow dashed line is used for the kymograph 
inf. Scale bars, 5 um. Time is shown in min:s. f, Kkymographs ofa control cell and 
talin-KO cell under 5-1m confinement as shown ine. Cell velocity is indicated by 
the green dashed line, and actin retrograde flowis shown by the cyan dashed 
line. Horizontal scale bar, 5 ym; vertical scale bar, 1 min. g, Retrograde flow 
velocities for control (n= 42) and talin-KO (n= 36) cells from three independent 
experiments. ****P< 0.0001, Mann-Whitney U-test. 


between two surfaces, T cell locomotion depends on integrin-mediated 
force transmission®**” (see also Supplementary Discussion). This find- 
ing was in contrast to our collagen gel data and to the in vivo finding 
that T cells retain substantial migratory capacity following integrin 
depletion®”. We reasoned that the major difference between confine- 
ment within alymph node or withina fibrillar matrix and confinement 
between two planar surfaces is geometrical complexity. Hence, we 
introduced arrays of variably spaced pillars that intersected the two 
surfaces (Fig. 2a), thereby mimicking the geometry of a fibrillar gel 
while keeping the surface chemistry unchanged™. Between the pil- 
lars, the migratory capacity of talin-KO cells was restored (Fig. 2b-d, 
Extended Data Fig. 2d, e, Supplementary Video 4). While translocation 
velocities of wild-type cells were not affected by increased pillar spac- 
ings, the performance of talin-KO cells dropped in wider-spaced pillars, 
suggesting that tight contact with curved surfaces enables propulsion 
inthe absence of integrins (Supplementary Video 4). We next turned to 
channels in which cells are fully enclosed by surfaces (Fig. 2e). Within 
smooth-walled 5 x 5-um channels, control cells migrated persistently, 
while talin-KO cells were immobile (Fig. 2e, f, Supplementary Video 5). 
We next introduced surface texture as a Serrated pattern with a 6-um 
period and found that the migration of talin-KO cells was restored 
(Fig. 2g, h, Extended Data Fig. 2f, Supplementary Video 5). In channels 
that contained both smooth and serrated sectors, wild-type cells trans- 
ited freely between the sectors. Following cation depletion with EDTA, 
which inactivates integrins (and several other cell-surface adhesion 
molecules), cells within smooth areas slowed down or stalled, while 
cells within serrated sectors kept migrating until they encountered 
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Fig. 2|Migration of T cells in textured confinement. a, Experimental setup 
for b-d.b, Cell trajectories analysed in cand d during 1h. The black crosses 
indicate the start of the individual tracks. c,d, Cell speed (c), mean+s.d.; 

**P= 0.0021, otherwise not significant (P> 0.9999); and displacement (d), 
mean +s.d.;**P= 0.0089 and ****P< 0.0001, otherwise not significant, Kruskal- 
Wallis test followed by post hoc Dunn’s test. n=25, 20, 75 and 61 for control cells 
in respective 3-1m, 4-j1m, 5-um and 6-t:m zones. Data are from three 
independent experiments. n= 64, 115,124 and 94 for talin-KO cells in respective 
3-ym, 4-j1m, 5-tum and 6-t1m zones. Data are from six independent experiments. 
e, f, Migration in smooth channels. Data are from four independent 
experiments. Ine, 5 x 5-um smooth channels are shown. Top, scheme of the 
channel. Representative snapshots at t= 44 min of Lifeact-GFP-expressing 
control cells (middle) and at t= 60 min talin-KO cells (bottom) are displayed. 
Tracks are shownin yellow. Scale bars, 20 um. Inf, the cell velocity is shown. 
n=99 for control cells, n= 24 for talin-KO cells. Data are mean +s.d.; 

****P <0,0001, Mann-Whitney U-test. g,h, Migration in serrated channels. Data 
are from three (control) and four (KO) independent experiments. Ing, the 
serrated topography with a 6-um period ina5 x 5-um channelis shown. Top, 
scheme of the channel. A representative snapshot at t= 60 min of the 
Lifeact-GFP control cell (middle) and the talin-KO cell (bottom) is displayed. 
Tracks are shown in yellow. Scale bars, 20 um. Inh, the cell velocity in channels 
is shown. n=59 (control serrated), 25 (control smooth), 8 (talin-KO serrated) 
and 5 (talin-KO smooth). Data are mean +s.d.;***P=0.0009, Kruskal-Wallis test 
followed by post hoc Dunn’s test. i,j, Cell speed before and after the addition of 
10 mMEDTA. Dataare from three independent experiments. 2.5D: n=73 cells; 
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(-) and after (+) the addition of EDTA in respective devices is shown. 

****P < 0.0001 and *P= 0.0167, Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-rank test. 

Inj, the change in cell speed after versus before the addition of EDTA is shown. 
Data are mean +s.d.; not significant (NS; P> 0.9999), ***P=0.0004 and 

****P < 0.0001, Kruskal-Wallis test followed by post hoc Dunn’s tests. 


asmooth area (Fig. 2i, j, Supplementary Video 6). The same principle 
was conserved when we tested dendritic cells and neutrophil granulo- 
cytes, two other types of amoeboid leukocytes. Notably, EDTA-treated 
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Fig. 3 | Physical model of adhesion-free cell migration ina complex 
environment. a, Scheme of the model: the channel has a varying wavy 
cross-section w(x) and period A= 2m/k. The cell contains cortical F-actin that 
presents a retrograde flow of lengthL, an average speed v, andis modelled asa 
viscous fluid layer of thickness h(x). b, Scheme of amodelled cellinasmooth 
channel with an adhesion-free coupling of the actin cytoskeleton with the 
environment. The cell is polarized and has a high retrograde actin flow (black 


dendritic cells retained a weak locomotive capacity even in smooth 
channels (Extended Data Fig. 3a, b, Supplementary Video 7). This is in 
line with previous findings that, compared with T cells, dendritic cells 
have a higher capacity to transmit forces via unspecific transmem- 
brane coupling®”*. These data demonstrate that force transmission 
of leukocytes follows a continuum of strategies. They can flexibly use 
integrin-mediated adhesion, unspecific transmembrane force coupling 
and, if both strategies fail due to the absence of suitable ligands, can 
efficiently utilize surface topography to transmit forces. 

As a framework to understand topography-based locomotion, we 
propose a minimal model (Fig. 3a—-c, Supplementary Text) in which 
actin is described as a viscous gel that travels from the leading to the 
trailing edge of the cell in the absence of any tangential friction force 
with the substrate. In serrated but not in smooth channels, this flow 
generates local shear stresses and thus a pressure gradient in the actin 
gel, which drives locomotion by imposing non-vanishing normal forces 
onto the substrate. Here the actin flow generated inthe cell can couple 
to the environment when its topographical features are smaller than 
the flow scale of the actin cortex. To test this prediction, we varied the 
period of serrated topography from 6 to 12 to 24 um. Serrated sectors 
were followed by smooth areas as an internal control (Fig. 4a). Wild-type 
T cells effectively traversed all (including smooth) channel designs, 
while talin-KO cells migrated in 6-m and 12-"m period patterns but 
rarely inthe 24-um patterns (Fig. 4b-d, Extended Data Fig. 4a), in which 
the spacing exceeded the average length scale of cortical actin flowina 
cell (Extended Data Fig. 4b). In channels with a successively increased 
serration period, continuous single-cell observation showed that, in 
qualitative agreement with model predictions, cells slowed from 6 to 
12 um, presented even slower and saltatory movement in the 24-um 
stretches and were unable to enter the smooth channel (Fig. 4c, d, 
Supplementary Video 8). The model also predicts a linear depend- 
ence of the propulsion force on actin flow speed. Actin flow has two 
mechanical components: polymerization pushes filaments from the 
front to the back, while actomyosin contraction pulls at the back? >”. 
Accordingly, inhibition of myosin II slowed down but did not stall cells 
under adhesive conditions (Extended Data Fig. 5a-f). Following dual 
inhibition of adhesion and contractility, cells still performed better in 
the serrated than in the smooth channels (Extended Data Fig. Sd-f), 
suggesting a direct relation between actin flow speed and locomo- 
tive force, as predicted. Next, we quantitatively imaged the actin flow 
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arrows) but cannot move forwards. c, Scheme of the modelled non-adhesive 
cellina serrated channel. Cell propulsion is created by the shear stress inthe 
actin cortex, which is caused by the bending of flow lines (black arrows) by the 
environmental topography. This induces a pressure gradient in the cortical 
F-actin mesh and thus non-vanishing normal forces onto the substrate. U, cell 
speed. 


of talin-KO and EDTA-treated cells in textured channels and found an 
increase in the actin retrograde flow relative to the substrate when- 
ever the cells slowed between the topographical features (Fig. 4e-g, 
Extended Data Fig. 5g, Supplementary Video 9). This suggests that, in 
analogy with the molecular clutch formed by transmembrane recep- 
tors, topographical features allow the coupling of retrograde actin flow 
to asubstrate. Finally, we devised an entirely orthogonal approach, 
in which we placed primary mouse T lymphocytes on surfaces that 
were either passivated or coated with the integrin ligand intracellular 
adhesion molecule 1 (ICAM1) and overlaid them with a pad of agarose. 
As shown previously’, cells migrated on ICAMI, but slipped and did 
not migrate on passivated substrate (Extended Data Fig. 6a-g). We 
then used passivated surfaces with engraved linear ridges to introduce 
anisotropic topography. We found that on these surfaces, migratory 
capacity was rescued and that cells predominantly migrated perpen- 
dicular but not parallel to the ridges (Extended Data Fig. 6a—g, Sup- 
plementary Video 10). Within the same cell, actin showed retrograde 
flow in relation to the substrate when the flow was aligned with the 
ridges, but not in orientation perpendicular to the ridges (Extended 
Data Fig. 7, Supplementary Video 10). Together, these data demonstrate 
that the cells slipped in an orientation along the ridges and coupledin 
an orientation perpendicular to the ridges. 

In our experiments, we demonstrated topography-based force trans- 
mission by controlling the topography of the environment, meaning 
that we extrinsically imposed shape changes of the cell. To directly link 
this to the amoeboid (shape-changing) principle, we tested whether 
cells can autonomously generate appropriate deformations. Morpho- 
metric analysis of T cells showed that they have the intrinsic capacity 
to produce rearwards-propagating deformation waves (Extended Data 
Fig. 8a—e and previously published studies'**) and that the travelling 
speed of these waves scaled with the speed of actin flow. Such deforma- 
tion waves could intercalate with any textured environment and propel 
acell as conjectured by Abercrombie’. 

Altogether, our findings demonstrate that cells can transmit forces 
by coupling the retrograde flow of actin to a geometrically irregular 
environment, and that this can happen in the complete absence of any 
transmembrane receptors that link the cytoskeleton to the substrate. 
Notably, force transmission by specific adhesion receptors, by unspecific 
friction and by shape change are not mutually exclusive mechanisms. 
Rather, they are variants of the same fundamental principle of coupling 
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Fig. 4| Force transmission of T cellsin varying geometries. a, The channel 
design that is used in b-g. b, The proportion of talin-KO cells migrating in 6-1m 
and 12-~1m zones (n= 41) and inthe 24-tm zone and the smooth zone (n= 22). 
****P < 0.0001, Fisher’s exact test.c, Snapshots of control cells (top) and 
talin-KO cells in channels with a varying period. Lifeact-GFP is inred, and 
Hoechstisin cyan. Scale bars, 20 pm. Bottom, tracks are colour-coded for cell 
velocity. Data are representative of four and eight independent experiments, 
respectively. d, The velocity of control (n= 88) and talin-KO (n=79) cellsin 
zones with different periodicity. Data are representative of four and eight 
independent experiments, respectively. Control: *P= 0.0234; KO: *P=0.0188, 
**P=0.0013 (61m versus 24 pm) and **P= 0.001 (24 um versus smooth), 

**P< 0.0001, otherwise NS, Kruskal-Wallis test followed by post hoc Dunn’s 
test.e, TIRF microscopy of a Lifeact-GFP-expressing talin-KO cell moving from 


retrograde actin flow to the surrounding and can therefore operate 
alternately or even simultaneously. This endows amoeboid cells with 
enormous adaptability when migrating in heterogeneous environments. 
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Methods 


Cell culture 

Cells were grown and maintained in a humidified incubator at 37 °C and 
5% CO,. LMR7.5 T cell hybridomas, a gift from A. M. Lennon-Duménil 
(Institut Curie, Paris, France), were cultivated in RIO medium (RPMI 
1640 supplemented with 10% FBS, 2 mM. L-glutamine, 100 units/ml 
penicillin, 100 pg/ml streptomycin and 50 pM 2-mercaptoethanol; 
Gibco, Thermo Fisher Scientific). The Lifeact-GFP™ parental T cell line 
was generated by nucleofection with an eGFP reporter construct (Kit V, 
Lonza). Alternatively, LMR T cells were infected with a plasmid encod- 
ing Lifeact-mCherry (pLenti6.3, Invitrogen, Thermo Fisher Scientific). 
LX-293 HEK cells (Clontech) were used for lentivirus production and 
maintained in D1O medium (DMEM with 2 mM L-glutamine, 10% FBS, 
and 100 units/ml penicillin and 100 pg/ml streptomycin; Gibco). All cell 
lines were mycoplasma-free and frequently tested. Neutrophil-like PLB- 
985 cells were obtained from the DSMZ (ACC 139). In brief, cells were 
maintained in RPMI1640, supplemented with 10% FBS, 20 mM HEPES 
and 1% glutamine (all Gibco, Thermo Fisher Scientific). For differentia- 
tion, PLB cells were kept for 6 days in medium containing 1.25% DMSO 
(cell culture grade; Sigma-Aldrich). Differentiation status was validated 
using flow cytometry (CD11b, Miltenyi Biotec). Before experimenta- 
tion, differentiated cells were washed three times to remove DMSO. 
Dendritic cells were differentiated from bone marrow that originated 
from 6-12-week-old male or female C57BL/6) mice”. Primary mouse 
T cells were obtained from peripheral lymph nodes and spleens® and 
homogenized with a 70-um cell strainer. Untouched primary naive 
T cells were isolated from 6-12-week-old male C57BL/6] Lifeact-GFP 
mice with an EasySep Mouse T cell Isolation Kit according to the manu- 
facturer’s protocol (19851 A, STEMCELL Technologies) and incubated 
overnight at 37 °C in5% CO, in RIO medium. 


Animals 

Mice were bred and maintained at the local animal facility in accordance 
with the IST Austria ethics commission and the Austrian law. Permis- 
sion was granted by the Austrian Federal Ministry of Science, Research 
and Economy (identification code: BMWF-66.018/0005-II/3b/2012). 


Reporter and CRISPR-Cas9 cell line generation 

CRISPR-Cas9 design and production. Single-guide RNAs (sgRNAs) 
were designed as described elsewhere”. In brief, sgRNAs were designed 
to induce the double-strand break in the first exons of the mouse gene 
encoding talin 1 (Tin1). Then sgRNAs were scored for high on-target 
effects (https://portals.broadinstitute.org/gpp/public/analysis-tools/ 
sgrna-design) and low off-target effects (http://crispr.mit.edu). sgRNAS 
were cloned into the LentiCRISPRvI1 vector (a gift from F. Zhang, Ad- 
dgene plasmid no. 49535). Guide sequences: sgRNA-Scramble s(5’-3’) 
GCCGTGGCGCATGGGTAGCA; sgRNA-Talinig1 s(5’-3’) ATAATGCCCTAC 
GAGCCGT (off-target score of 91); sgRNA-Talinlg2 s(5’-3’) CTCACT 
GTTTCCCCGGGTA (off-target score of 82); sgRNA-Talin1g3 s(5’-3’) 
GTCGAGGCTGGGCGACTGG (off-target score of 98). 


Lentivirus production. Lentivirus production was performed as 
described previously”. In brief, LX-293 HEK cells (Clontech) were 
co-transfected with LentiCRISPRv1 or LentiCRISPRv2, packaging- ps- 
PAX2 (Addgene no. 12260) and pCMV-VSV-G envelope plasmids using 
Lipofectamine 2000 (Thermo Fisher Scientific) as recommended by the 
manufacturer, and cells were resuspended in R10 medium 1 day before 
transfection. Supernatant was collected after 72 hand stored at -80 °C. 


CRISPR-based talin KO. Lifeact-eGFP LMR7.5T cells were spin-infected 
at1,500g for 1hinthe presence of the lentivirus-containing supernatant 
and 6 pg/ml Polybrene (Sigma-Aldrich). Spin infection was carried outin 
12-well plates with 3 x 10° cells/ml per reaction plus 500 pl of undiluted 
virus. Three days after infection, cells were selected for stable virus 


insertion using 5 pg/ml puromycin (Gibco, Thermo Fisher Scientific) for 
7 days and were subjected to western blotting. Cells were then cloned 
using fluorescence-activated cell sorting (FACS Aria III, BD Biosciences) 
and expanded in R10 medium containing puromycin (5 pg/ml). 


T cell infection and selection. For infection of LMR7.5T cells with 
the Lifeact-mCherry reporter construct, the same infection protocol 
was applied except cells were selected with 5 pg/ml blasticidin (Gibco, 
Thermo Fisher Scientific) and sorted for fluorescence. 


Western blot 

For immunodetection of talinand GAPDH proteins, 1 x 10° control and 
talin-KO cells were centrifuged and lysed in RIPA buffer (New England 
Biolabs) and the supernatant was denatured in 2x Laemmli buffer 
(161-0737, Bio-Rad,) at 95 °C for 5 min. Protein lysates were loaded on 
a 10% Tris-glycine gel (Invitrogen, Thermo Fisher Scientific), sepa- 
rated by SDS-PAGE and further transferred by electrophoresis to a 
polyvinylidene difluoride membrane (iBlot, Invitrogen, Thermo Fisher 
Scientific) according to the manufacturer’s instructions, with a 9-min 
transfer time. Membranes were blocked in PBST-BSA 5% for Lh andincu- 
bated with primary antibodies overnight at 4 °C. Antibodies to talin 
(mouse anti-pan-talin, clone 8d4; T3287, Sigma-Aldrich) and GAPDH 
(mouse, clone GAIR; ab125247, Abcam) were diluted 1:200 and1:3,000 in 
PBST-BSA 1%, respectively. After washing with TBST, secondary antibody 
was applied for 1hin PBST-BSA 5% at room temperature (goat anti-mouse 
IgG HRP conjugate, diluted 1:5,000; 170-6516, Bio-Rad). Protein detec- 
tion was performed by enhanced chemiluminescence (ECL; Thermo 
Fisher Scientific) detection using a VersaDoc imaging system (Bio-Rad). 


Adhesion assay 

Control and talin-KO T cells (5 x 10°) were plated in pre-warmed R10 
medium in a 25-cm? culture flask (TPP, Sigma-Aldrich) and placed in 
a humidified incubator at 37 °C, 5% CO, for 24 h before observation. 
Cells were imaged with an inverted microscope at low magnification 
(DMILLed and DFC4S0 digital camera, Leica Microsystems) and cells 
adhering to the bottom of the dish were counted manually. 


Spreading assay 

The 2D spreading assay was performed on glass coverslips 
(Menzel-Glaser no. 1, VWR) that were previously coated with 2 pg/ml 
of recombinant mouse ICAM-1/human Fc chimaera (796-IC, R&D 
Systems) overnight at 4 °C, and washed three times with PBS. Con- 
trol (Lifeact-mCherry or Lifeact-GFP) and talin-KO (Lifeact-GFP or 
Lifeact-mCherry) T cells (0.2 x 10°) were gently mixed in 200 ul R10 
medium and allowed to settle on the coated dish for 60 min at 37 °C 
and 4.5% CO,. Cell spreading was then imaged by simultaneous TIRF 
and epifluorescence microscopy. 


Photolithography 
Photolithography was performed as previously described? *>””8 with 
the following adaptations. 


Photomasks. Patterns were designed with Coreldraw X8 (Corel Cor- 
poration) exported to DXF, then converted to GERBER format with 
LinkCad. Chrome photomasks (100 mm or 125 mm; PhotoData/JD 
Photo-Tools) were used. 


Confiners. The 3-tm confiner masters were produced by spin-coating 
SU8-GM1050 (Gersteltec) for 40 s at 3,000 rpm, pre-baking for 1 min at 
120 °C, exposing to 35 mJ/cm? of UV, post-exposure baking for 5 min at 
95 °C, developing in SU8 developer, and then hard-baking at 150 °C for 
5 min. The 5-um confiner master was produced by spin-coating SU8- 
2005 (Microchem) for 30s at 3,000 rpm, pre-baking for 2 min at 95 °C, 
exposing to 105 mJ/cm’ of UV, post-exposure baking for 3 min at 95 °C, 
developing in SU8 developer, and then hard-baking at 150 °C for 5 min. 


EDTA device. A 4-um high master was produced by spin-coating 
SU8-2005 for 30 s at 5,000 rpm, pre-baking for 2 min at 95 °C and 
UV exposure of 550 mJ/cm? through a PL-360-LP (Omega Optical) 
optical filter on an EVG mask aligner 610 (EVG Group). The wafer was 
post-exposure baked for 3 min at 95 °C, developed in SU8 developer 
and then hard-baked at 150 °C for 5 min. The optical filter was necessary 
for high-resolution features in SU8. 


Multilayer devices. First, the 25-11m high control master was made by 
spin-coating SU8-3025 (Microchem) for 30s at 3,000 rpm. The wafer 
was soft-baked for 15 min at 95 °C, then exposed to 200 mJ/cm? UV, 
then post-exposure baked at 95 °C for 5 min, then developed in SU8 
developer. Second, the fluid-layer master was first fully coated with 
a submicron layer of GM1040-SU8 by spin-coating at 5,000 rpm for 
2 min. The wafer was then baked at 95 °C for 5 min, exposed to100 mJ/cm? 
UV, post-exposure baked at 95 °C for 30 min, and then developed 
in SU8 developer. The 5-m fluid-layer features were made on top 
of the coated wafer by spin-coating SU-2005 for 30 s at 3,000 rpm, 
soft-baking for 2 min, UV exposure of 550 mJ/cm? through the optical 
filter, post-exposure baking for 3 min at 95 °C, and developing in SU8 
developer. Third, the fluid-layer master was then prepared for the next 
layer by spin-coating HMDS at 3,000 rpm for 30 s and baking for 1 min at 
126 °C. Scotch Magic tape (3M) was applied over the alignment marks. 
AZ-40XT-11D (MicroResist Technologies) was then coated at 3,000 rpm 
for 30 s. The Scotch tape was then peeled off to reveal the alignment 
marks. The wafer was then baked at 126 °C for 7 min, aligned and 
exposed to UV at 500 mJ/cm?. After a post-exposure bake for 10 min at 
120 °C, it was developed in 726 MIF for about 5-10 min. The features 
were then rounded to make parabolic channels at 130 °C for 2 min 
(centre height of 26.6 pm). 


Silanization. Before applying PDMS, wafers were placed in a desic- 
cator with 10 ul of Trichloro(1H,1H,2H,2H-perfluorooctyl)-silane 
(Sigma-Aldrich), a vacuum of 100 mbar was applied, and then the 
desiccator was sealed for 1h. One permanent coating was sufficient 
for later uses. 


PDMS device microfabrication 

Microfabricated devices were generated as previously described”, 
with 1:10 PDMS and degassed for 2 min at 2,000 rpm (mix) and for 
2 min at 2,200 rpm (defoam) in a mixer/defoamer (ARE-250, Thinky) 
before use. 


Confiner. PDMS (Sylgard 184, Ellsworth Adhesives) was gently poured 
onto the wafers, then 10-mm coverslips were activated by plasma clean- 
ing for 2 min at medium intensity (Harrick Plasma Cleaner, pdc-002, 
Harrick Plasma) and pressed upside-down onto the PDMS-covered 
wafers. The wafer was baked ona hot plate at 95 °C for 15 min, and the 
300-um width micropillar-coated coverslip was gently removed from 
the wafer. Asoft PDMS 10-mm diameter pillar (1:30) was poured intoa 
homemade metal mould, degassed under vacuum and baked at 80 °C 
for 1 week. 


EDTA device. Of 1:10 PDMS (Sylgard 184, Ellsworth Adhesives), 20-25 g 
was poured onto the wafer contained in an aluminium mould ina Petri 
dish, degassed in a vacuum desiccator and baked overnight at 80 °C. 
The devices were then diced with a razor blade and 2-mm entry and exit 
holes were punched (Harris Unicore biopsy puncher, Sigma-Aldrich). 
Following punching, they were cleaned with tape, sonicated in ethanol, 
blown dry and plasma-bonded toa coverslip. 


Multilayer devices. PDMS (80 g; RTV615, Techsil) was used; 10 g of 
PDMS was put on the control layer and spin-coated (500 rpm for 15s 
followed by 2,300 rpm for 60s), and 70 g was applied ontop of the flow 


layer in a tight aluminium mould and further degassed in a vacuum 
desiccator to pump out the remaining bubbles. Both layers were baked 
at 80 °C for 45 min, and the flow layer was removed from the mould, 
trimmed with a razor blade, and entry and exit holes were punched 
witha homemade arbor press. Debris from both the flow device and the 
control layer on its wafer were carefully removed with Scotch tape, the 
two layers were plasma-cleaned (2 min at medium intensity), aligned 
manually and bonded together. After overnight baking in 80 °C, the 
chip was removed from the wafer, the control layer entry holes were 
punched, and the chip was bonded to the glass coverslip by oxygen 
plasmaand keptat 80 °C until further use. Before the experiments, all 
entry ports were connected with metal pins (NE-13-1003, New England 
Small Tube Corporation). 


Migration assays 

Before experiments, 2 x 10° T cells in 2 ml RLO medium were stained 
with Hoechst 33342 for 30 min (1 drop, NucBlue, R37605, Invitrogen, 
Thermo Fisher Scientific) when nucleus visualization was needed for 
cell tracking. 


Collagen assay. A 3D collagen scaffold (final concentration of 
1.7 mg/ml) was obtained by mixing bovine collagen (PureCol, Advanced 
BioMatrix) in 1x minimum essential medium Eagle and 0.4% sodium 
bicarbonate (both Sigma-Aldrich), with 3 x 10° cells in RIO medium at 
a2:1ratio®”. After casting the mixin homemade migration chambers, 
gels were allowed to polymerize for 45 min at 37 °C, 5% CO,. Migration 
was observed by time-lapse video microscopy. 


Cell confiner assay. PDMS micropillars were placed onthe soft pillar 
onahomemade magnetic glass lid. When indicated, dish and confiner 
were coated with 2 pg/ml of recombinant mouse ICAM-1/human Fc chi- 
maera (796-IC, R&D Systems). The setup was placed ina dish containing 
R10 medium ina humidified incubator at 37 °C, 5% CO,, 1h before the 
experiments. Cells (5 x 10* in 5 pl RIO medium) were then pipetted onto 
the medium-freed micropillars and confined ona dish above a magnetic 
ring, and R10 medium was added back in the dish ready for imaging. 
For the myosin inhibition experiment, 50 1M para-nitroblebbistatin®” 
was added to the medium (Optopharma). 


Primary T cell confinement assay. To measure actin flow speed and 
cell curvatures, we used an agarose-confinement setup®. In brief, 
plasma-activated glass was overlaid with a 0.2 mg/ml solution of 
poly(L-lysine)-graft-PEG copolymer (PLL(20)-g[3.5]-PEG(2); SuSoS) at 
4 °Covernight. To form a0.5% agarose block with 10% FBS (and standard 
concentrations of other supplements), one part 2x HBSS buffer (Sigma) 
and two parts RPMI supplemented with twice the concentrations of 
all other supplements used in R10 medium were mixed together with 
one part 1% high-molecular-weight agarose (850152, Biozym Scientific 
GmbH) in water at 50 °C and subsequently cast onto the dish then al- 
lowed to solidify at room temperature. CCL19 (250-27B, Peprotech) was 
added to soluble agarose before casting. T cells were injected under the 
agarose block with a micropipette and incubated for 30 min at 37 °C 
under 5% CO, before imaging. 


EDTA migration assay. T cells or PLB cells (5 x 10*) were intro- 
duced into the 2-mm entry port of the microchamber, and the de- 
vice was soaked in RIO medium. Cells were left to enter freely into 
the confinement and channel zone for 1h and then imaged witha 
video microscope. After 1h of imaging, chemical disruption of the 
cell adhesions was performed by removing R10 medium from the 
dish and adding R10 medium containing 10 mM EDTA (prepared 
from 0.5M stock; EDS-100G, Sigma-Aldrich) with or without 50 uM 
para-nitroblebbistatin®° (Optopharma). Imaging was then resumed 
for 1h. For dendritic cells, experiments were performed 1 day after 
overnight LPS activation (200 ng/ml; Sigma-Aldrich) with or without 
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2.5 ug/ml CCL19 (250-27B, Peprotech) added on the opposite hole of 
cell entry and with or without 30 mM EDTA”. 


Multilayered microfluidics: maze and microchannels migration 
assay. As talin-KO cells failed to freely enter the confinement zone, a 
homemade microfluidic setup was used to push the cells by applying 
a pressure differential to the inlet and outlet ports of the device. The 
microfluidics designs in Extended Data Fig. 2d were used, as well as 
separated chambers containing the four pillar mazes (identical to 
ref. 8 with four chambers). In brief, the core component of those 
devices is the flow layer with a 5-um height pillar maze (Fig. 2a—d, 
Extended Data Fig. 2e) or channels (Figs. 2e-g, 4, Extended Data 
Figs. 2f, 4) with an exit, celland medium entry ports and on one side 
and onthe other sidea sink channel connected to two or three exits. 
Flow and sink channels are rounded, 26 pm high. For a controlled 
flow of cells and fluids, all ports are equipped with independently 
controllable push-up PDMS membrane valves. In brief, the control 
channels are connected to solenoid valves (MH1, miniature, Festo) 
controlled with a MATLAB graphical user interface (MathWorks). 
First, the chip was mounted into the 37 °C, 5% CO, chamber of the 
microscope, and optimal closing pressures of 0.15—0.2 MPa of the 
water-filler PDMS membrane valves were determined for each chip; 
each valve was checked individually by microscopy. Second, the whole 
chip was saturated with a pre-warmed medium by applying a pressure 
of 0.04 MPa and incubated in R10 medium for 30 min. Cells were first 
loaded via the ports on one side, resulting in their distribution along 
the chamber, then slowly pushed with a pressure of <0.01 MPa from 
the medium port towards the confinement zone, and further pushed 
in the microchannels or micropillars maze. Finally, all valves were 
closed to ensure that no external pressure or flow was applied to the 
cells during imaging. 


TIRF microfluidics: microchannels migration assay. For Fig. 4e-g, 
TIRF microscopy was not possible with the multilayered microfluidic 
devices, so devices with the flow layer only were generated. First, 
R10 medium was forced into the device with a vacuum desiccator, 
and then the chips were incubated in humidified 5% CO, at 37 °C for 
2h before the experiments. Experiments were performed on the 
microscope stage (humidified environment 5% CO, at 37 °C) anda 
low cell flow was delivered and stopped after talin-KO cell loading 
in the microchannel using a LA120 syringe pump (5 p/h; Landgraf 
Laborsysteme). 


Primary T cell confinement assay on nanoridges 

Tcells were confined under agarose as previously described with minor 
modifications®. In brief, plasma-activated coverslips with nanoridges 
(800 nm/800 nm/600 nm (groove/ridge/depth)) (ANFS-CS25-50, 
NanoSurface Biomedical) were passivated with a 1 mg/ml solution of 
poly(L-lysine)-graft-PEG copolymer (PLL(20)-g[3.5]-PEG(2), SuSoS) 
at 4 °C overnight. Flat control coverslips (FLAT-CS25-50, NanoSur- 
face Biomedical) were either passivated as described above or coated 
with rhICAM1-Fc (2 pg/ml) (720-IC-050, R&D) to generate adhesive 
substrates. Next, 0.5% agarose was prepared by mixing A, 5 ml of 2x 
HBSS buffer (Sigma), and mixing B, 10 ml of serum-free RPMI supple- 
mented with 20% BSA and twice the concentrations of all other sup- 
plements used in RIO medium (see above), and mixing C, 5 ml of 1% 
high-molecular-weight agarose (850152, Biozym Scientific GmbH) in 
PBS. Agarose solution (0.5%) was kept at 50 °C in a water bath before 
it was layered on top of the coated coverslips and allowed to solidify 
for 1h at 4 °C. CCL19 (10 nM; 250-27B, Peprotech) was added to solu- 
ble agarose before casting. T cells were isolated from the spleen of 
wild-type and/or Lifeact-GFP mice (T cell isolation kit mouse; MACS, 
Miltenyi Biotec) and kept in R10 medium at 37 °C and 5% CO,. Before 
imaging (30 min), 0.5 pl of highly concentrated T cells was injected 
under the agarose block. 


Time-lapse video microscopy 

Bright-field video of T cells for collagen assays (x10 objective), 3-tum 
high confiner assays and primary T cells migrating under agarose 
(x20 objective) were acquired by time-lapse acquisition (time interval 
of 20 s) using inverted cell culture microscopes (DM IL Led, Leica 
Microsystems) equipped with cameras (ECO415MVGE, SVS-Vistek) 
and custom-built climate chambers (5% CO,, 37 °C, humidified). A 
5-um high confiner, EDTA and microfluidics assays were recorded 
every 30s or 60s at 2-6 multi-positions with NIS Elements software 
(Nikon Instruments). Experiments were performed with an inverted 
wide-field Nikon Eclipse Ti microscope in a humidified and heated 
chamber at 37 °C and 5% CO, (Ibidi Gas Mixer), equipped with a 
x20/0.5 NA PH1 air objective, a Hamamatsu EMCCD C9100 camera 
andaLumencor Spectra X light source (390 nm, 475 nm, 542/575 nm; 
Lumencor). TIRF microscopy was performed with a x60/1.46 NA oil 
objective, optovar x1 or x1.6ina humidified and heated chamber at 
37 °C and 5% CO, using an inverted Axio Observer (Zeiss) microscope, 
a TIRF 488/561-nm laser (Visitron Systems) and an Evolve EMCCD 
camera (Photometrics) controlled by VisiView software (Visitron 
Systems). To visualize actin retrograde flow, assays were recorded 
every second for TIRF acquisition only (Fig. le-g, Supplementary 
Video 3 example 3) or every 2s or 3s when acquisition of both TIRF 
or wide-field fluorescence and bright field was necessary (Fig. 4e-g, 
Extended Data Figs. 4b, 5g, Supplementary Videos 3 (examples 1 and 
2),10). When cells migrated outside the field of view (Supplementary 
Video 10), they were manually followed via a joystick controller. 
For the primary T cell confinement assay on nanoridges (Extended 
Data Fig. 7), a video of actin flow (Lifeact-GFP) were recorded (2-s 
frame rate) on an inverted spinning-disc confocal microscope 
(Andor) using a x100/1.4 NA objective and a 488-nm laser line ina 
custom-built climate chamber (37 °C under 5% CO,). For the primary 
T cell flow analysis (Extended Data Fig. 8), inverted spinning-disc 
confocal microscopy was performed at 37 °C under 5% CO2 with an 
iMIC (TILL Photonics, FEI) instrument with a x60/1.35 NA objective 
and a 488-nm laser line. 


Image analysis 
FIJI imaging processing software (https://fiji.sc/) was used for image 
and video microscopy analysis. 


Spreading area. TIRF images of single cells were binarized after 
de-speckling and background subtraction, and the spreading area 
was measured using the Analyse Particles tool. 


Cell size measurement. To measure cell size, fluorescent images of 
3-uum-confined control (Lifeact-mCherry) and talin-KO (Lifeact-GFP) 
cells were binarized, and the single-cell spreading area and perimeter 
were measured using the Analyse Particles tool. 


Manual tracking. A 1-h-long bright-field video of T cells in collagen 
and 3-um high confiners were reduced to a 1-min and 2-min interval, 
respectively, and cells were tracked manually by using the ‘Manual 
tracking’ plugin provided by Fiji. 


Automated tracking. For the 5-um high confiner, pillar maze and 
EDTA assays, cell migration was analysed by nucleus tracking using 
TrackMate”™ (https://imagej.net/TrackMate). For the EDTA assay, tracks 
before and after EDTA treatment were analysed and the speed was 
extracted at the single-cell level in the different zones (2.5D confine- 
ment, smooth and serrated microchannels containing only one cell). 
For Fig. 4b, cell migration in the channel zones was regarded as efficient 
for velocities above 0.5 m/min. The mean square displacement was 
calculated from the tracking files with a homemade script (MATLAB, 
MathWorks). 


Actin flow versus cell velocity analysis. For Figs. le-g, 4e-g, Extended 
Data Figs. ll, 4b, 5g, 8a, kymographs were generated along the cell 
trajectories, and both cell and actin velocities were extracted from 
those kymographs. To follow cells migrating in a channel with a high 
magnification (Fig. 4e-g, Supplementary Video 10), the channel was 
realigned with ahomemade script (MATLAB, MathWorks). 


Microchannel assay analysis. Cells going in both directions of the 
microchannels were analysed, and channels containing more than one 
cell were excluded. Kymographs were generated along the channel, and 
cell velocity was calculated for each cell in the different zones. 


Actin flow in primary T cells confined on nanoridges. Actin flow 
vectors were measured by two methods: A, which was automatic par- 
ticle tracking with TrackMate plugin (3.8.0) of FIJI* (ImageJ 1.52p, java 
1.8.0), and B, which was optical flow analysis (using acustom MATLAB 
code). Only frames where optical flow analysis was confirming auto- 
matic particle tracking (deviation of <30°) were subjected to further 
analysis. To estimate vectors of forwards cell movement, cell contours 
were segmented with Ilastik*, and cell displacement was measured by 
tracking the centroids. Angular distributions of actin flow vectors and 
angular distributions of cell forwards movement vectors were then 
analysed and plotted with respect to the orientation of nanoridges 
using acustom MATLAB code. 


Curvature analysis. For Extended Data Fig. 8, we set up a home- 
made script that performs binarization of fluorescent images of 
Lifeact-GFP-expressing cells. The local curvature was calculated from 
aspline fit to the cell outline, and the cortical actin flow was quantified 
with optical flow analysis (MATLAB, MathWorks). 


Statistical analysis 

All statistical analyses were performed with GraphPad Prism (Graph- 
Pad Software). The normality test was performed, and the statistical 
strategy used accordingly (for example, non-parametric Mann-Whit- 
ney U-test and one-way ANOVA with Kruskal-Wallis test with post hoc 
Dunn’s test) as indicated in Supplementary Table 1. For the box and 
whiskers graphs in Fig. 4d, g and Extended Data Figs. 2f, 4a, 4b, 5g, 6f, the 
box extends from the 25th to the 75th percentiles, with the middle line 
showing the median, and the whiskers indicating the minimum to maxi- 
mum values. See Supplementary Table 1 for additional information. 


Reporting summary 


Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


Data that support the findings of this study are available within the 
Article and its Supplementary Information. Source data for Figs. 1, 2, 
4 and Extended Data Figs. 1-8 are provided with the paper. Original 
videos will be made available on reasonable request due to the large 
file size. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Effects of Tin1 deletion on T cell adhesion and 
migration. a, Workflow scheme of virus production, cell infection and 
analysis. d, day. b, RNA-seq analysis of talin 1 and 2 expression in mouse CD4* 
primary T cells, the T cell line and bone marrow-derived dendritic cells 
(BMDCs). c, Western blot analysis of talin1 and talin 2 expressioninT cells 
infected with lentivirus containing scrambled and talin1-targeting CRISPR 
guides (guides 1-3 (Talinlg1-Talinlg3)). Data are representative of three 
independent experiments. d, Related to Fig. 1a. Phase-contrast images of 
control and talin-KO cells. Scale bars, 50 um. Representative of four 
experiments. e, Related to Fig. 1b. Representative snapshots of 
epifluorescence (EPI) and TIRF microscopy of control cells (left) and talin-KO 
cells (middle) expressing mCherry and eGFP Lifeact fusions, respectively, 
plated ona Fc-ICAM1-coated surface. Representative of three experiments. 
The right panel shows bright field and merged fluorescence. Scale bar, 5 pm. 
f, Related to Fig. 1c. Representative snapshots of control and talin-KO cells 
embedded in 3D collagen gel at t= 120 min; individual tracks are displayed in 
different colours. Representative of three experiments. Scale bars, 100 pm. 
g, Related to Fig. 1d. Left, scheme of 5-um high confinement used inf, g andj. 
Right, control cells (left) and talin-KOT cells (right) expressing Lifeact-GFP 
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(red), stained with Hoechst (cyan), were placed under 5-um height confinement 
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and imaged by video microscopy. Representative of four experiments. 
Snapshot is at t= 60 min. Nucleus tracks are displayed in yellow. Scale bars, 

50 um.h, Cell speed of control T cells (n= 62) and T cells expressing Lifeact-GFP 
(n=100) or Lifeact-mCherry (n=138). Data are mean +s.d.;ns P=0.0775, 
Kruskal-Wallis one-way ANOVA followed by two-sided post hoc Dunn’s test; 
control versus Lifeact-GFP or Lifeact-mCherry: P> 0.999; Lifeact-GFP versus 
Lifeact-mCherry: P= 0.0717. i, Speed of T cells placed under 5-y1m (n =300) or 
8-uLm (n= 274) confinement. Data are mean +s.d.;ns P= 0.8460, two-sided 
Mann-Whitney U-test.j, Perimeter (left) and area (right) of control and talin-KO 
cells placed under 3-1m confinement (control cells: n=145, talin-KO cells: 
n=127). Representative of three experiments. Data are mean+s.d.;ns 
P=0.4261 for perimeter and P= 0.2558 for area, two-sided Mann-Whitney 
U-test. k, Spreading area observed by TIRF microscopy of control (n=27) and 
talin-KO (n=20) cells under 5-um confinement. Representative of two 
experiments. Data are mean +s.d.;ns P=0.2025, two-sided Mann-Whitney 
U-test. 1, Scheme of the 5-um high Fc-ICAMI1-coated confinement (left) used to 
measure velocities and F-actin retrograde flow (right) in control cells (n=49) 
and talin-KOT cells (n=59). Representative of five experiments. ****P< 0.0001, 
two-sided Mann-Whitney U-test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2| Topography rescues T cell locomotion inthe absence 
of adhesion. a-c, Migration of control (n=71) and talin-KO (n= 74) cells under 
3-~m confinement. Representative of four independent experiments. Ina, the 
left panel shows the scheme of the 3-um confinement used in a-c. The right 
panel shows representative snapshots of control and talin-KO cells under 3-1m 
confinement at t= 60 min. Individual tracks are displayed in different colours. 
Scale bars, 50 pm. Inb, the speed and displacement of control and talin-KO cells 
under 3-um confinement are shown. Data are mean +s.d.;****P< 0.0001, 
two-sided Mann-Whitney U-test. Inc, the MSD of control cells (black) and 
talin-KO cells (red) is shown. Data are mean +s.e.m.; P< 0.0001, two-sided 
Mann-Whitney U-test. d, Related to Fig. 2a-d. Scheme of multilayered 
microfluidic devices used to push cells into the pillar maze or into 
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microchannels used ine and f. e, Snapshots of video microscopy at t= 60 min of 
control and talin-KO cells in the pillar device. The nucleus is shown incyan 
(Hoechst), Lifeact-GFP reporter in red and the bright-field image in grey. 
Individual cell tracks are displayed in yellow. Scale bars, 50 pm. Time isin min:s. 
Representative of three experiments. f, Related to Fig. 2g, h. Velocities 
(um/min) of control and talin-KO cells in serrated channels of different 
diameters (witha conserved serration period of 6 pm). Representative of three 
experiments. n=57 for control cells andn=9 for talin-KO cells. *P= 0.0356; 
otherwise not significant, Kruskal-Wallis one-way ANOVA followed by post hoc 
Dunn’s test. Boxes extend from the 25th to the 75th percentiles, with the middle 
line showing the median and the whiskers representing the minimum to 
maximum values. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Topography rescues dendritic cell locomotioninthe scheme of amature dendritic cell migrating ina channel designed for the EDTA 


absence of adhesion. a, Top left, scheme of amature dendritic cell migrating experiment, along a CCL19 gradient (indicated in red). Mature dendritic cells 
inachannel designed for the EDTA experiment. Mature dendritic cells migrate migrate towards the chemokine CCL19 into a device that contains 
ina device containing channels with different serration periods, with or microchannels with different serration periods, with or without 30 mM EDTA. 


without 30 mMEDTA. Top right, single-cell migration speed with (+, blue) and Top right, migration speed with (+, blue) and without (-, grey) EDTA treatment. 
without (-, grey) EDTA treatment. Bottom, histograms of cell speedin different Bottom, histograms of cell speed in the different serrated channels with (blue) 


serrations with (blue) or without (grey) EDTA. Representative of three or without (grey) EDTA. Representative of three independent experiments. 
independent experiments. n=35 cells without EDTA, n=17 cells with EDTA. Without EDTA: n=44 cells; with EDTA: n=52 (6-12 um), n=44 (24 um), n=33 
Data are mean +s.d.;**P=0.0022, ****P< 0.0001 and ns P= 0.6363, one-way (smooth channels). Data are mean +s.d.;***P=0.0001 and ****P< 0.0001, 


ANOVA with Kruskal-Wallis test followed by post hoc Dunn’s test. b, Top left, one-way ANOVA with Kruskal-Wallis test followed by post hoc Dunn’s test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Effect of topographical features on T cell migration. 
a, Related to Fig. 4d. Scheme of channel designs with decreasing complexity. In 
brief, serrations witha period of 6, 12 and 24 um were arranged in consecutive 
zones of a5-tm wide channel ending with asmooth zone. The left panel shows 
the different geometries. The right and middle panels show the velocity of cells 
migrating in zones witha different period. The total number of cells in each 
designis shown. Representative of four (control cells) and eight (talin-KO cells) 
independent experiments. Control: *P= 0.0415. KO arrow ‘right’: ***P=0.0008 
and **P=0.0013; KO arrow ‘left’: ***P= 0.0003 and **P= 0.0018; KO bulb: 
*P=0.0344; KO half-bulb: **P= 0.0016 (6 pm versus smooth) and **P=0.0013 
(12 um versus smooth), otherwise not significant, one-way ANOVA with 


Kruskal-Wallis test followed by post hoc Dunn’s test. Boxes extend fromthe 
25th to the 75th percentiles, with the middle line showing the median and the 
whiskers representing the minimum to maximum values. b, Top, scheme of cell 
and actin retrograde flow length. Bottom, control cells expressing the 
Lifeact-GFP reporter with 10 mM EDTA (grey) or talin-KO cells (red), under 5-tum 
confinement (left, n=12) orinaS x 5-um channel (right, n=9 for control cells 
and n=8 for talin-KO cells), were observed by TIRF microscopy, and the mean 
celllength (ns P= 0.0555, two-sided Mann-Whitney U-test) andthe actin 
retrograde flow length (ns P= 0.7247, two-sided Mann-Whitney U-test) were 
measured using kymograph analysis. Representative of two independent 
experiments. Dataare mean +s.d. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Actin polymerization versus contractility during 
topography-based locomotion. a, Scheme of the device used for the 
experiments in Fig. 2i,j and Supplementary Figs. 3, 5.b, Control T cells 
migrating under confinement (2.5D) or in smooth versus serrated channels as 
shown in the top panels. After 60 min, 50 uM para-nitroblebbistatin (pNB) was 
added. The migration speed before (-) and after (+) treatment is shown. 
Representative of four independent experiments. n= 68 for 2.5D,n=79 for 
serrated channel and n=44 for smooth channel. ****P< 0.0001, two-tailed, 
Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-rank test. c, Migration speed change after 
versus before pNB treatment. Data are meants.d.ns P>0.9999 (2.5D versus 
serrated channel), ns P= 0.1414 (2.5D versus smooth channel) and ns P=0.1044 
(serrated vs smooth channel), one-way ANOVA with Kruskal-Wallis test 
followed by post hoc Dunn’s test. d, Control T cells migrating under 
confinement or in smooth versus serrated channels as shown inthe top panels. 
After 60 min, 50 1M pNB and 10 mM EDTA were added. The migration speed 
before (-) and after (+) treatment is shown. Representative of four independent 
experiments. n=166 for 2.5D,n=45 for serrated channel and n=22 for smooth 
channel. ****P< 0.0001, two-tailed, Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-rank test. 


e, Migration speed change after versus before pNB+ EDTA treatment. Data are 
mean +s.d.ns P=0.1170 and ****P< 0.0001, one-way ANOVA with Kruskal- 
Wallis test followed by post hoc Dunn’s test. f, Histogram of migration speed 
variation after versus before pNB treatment alone (left, see b,c), EDTA 
treatment alone (middle, related to Fig. 2i,j) or pNB + EDTA treatment (right, 
seed,e).g, Related to Fig. 4e-g. Left, snapshots of acontrol T cell expressing 
Lifeact-mCherry incubated with 10 mM EDTA in different channel zones. The 
left panel from top to bottom shows bright field, Lifeact-mCherry in black, 
colour-coded snapshots of F-actin in the different channel zones (15-s 
intervals), and the corresponding kymograph of acell migrating in the channel. 
Scale bars, 5 um. Right, cell and actin retrograde flow velocities observed by 
wide-field microscopy and measured with kymograph analysis. n=8 cells; 

3 cellsin all zones, 4 cells in the 6-12-24-m zone and 1 cell in the 12-24-um 
zone. *P= 0.0138 and ***P= 0.0002, one-way ANOVA with Kruskal-Wallis test 
followed by post hoc Dunn’s test. Boxes extend from the 25th to the 75th 
percentiles, with the middle line showing the median and the whiskers 
representing the minimum to maximum values. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6| Topography-based migration of primary T cells. 

a, Scheme (top and side view) of control and Lifeact-GFP cells confined under 
agarose onasmooth surface coated with Fc-ICAM1 or passivated with PLL-PEG. 
WT, wild type. b, Scheme (top and side view) of control and Lifeact-GFP cells 
confined under agarose on acoverslip with linear ridges passivated with 
PLL-PEG. c, Minimum-intensity projection showing the trace of control cells 
migrating for 15 min under agarose on Fc-ICAM1-coated smooth surfaces (left), 
PLL-PEG-coated smooth surfaces (middle) and PLL-PEG-coated ridge-baring 
surfaces (right). Representative of six independent experiments. Scale bars, 
50 um. d, Randomly selected tracks of mixed control and Lifeact-GFP cells 
migrating under agarose on Fc-ICAMI1-coated smooth surfaces (left, n=183), 
PLL-PEG-coated smooth surfaces (middle, n=183) and PLL-PEG-coated 
ridge-baring surfaces (right, n=183). The orientation of ridges is indicated in 


the top right corner. e, Rose diagram (with circular lines from the centre 
showing 6%, 12% and 18% of total cells) of cells migrating on Fc-ICAMI1-coated 
smooth surfaces (left, n= 419), PLL-PEG-coated smooth surfaces (middle, 
n=650) and PLL-PEG-coated ridge-baring surfaces (right, n= 687). The 
orientation of ridges is indicated in the top right corner. n= 6 independent 
experiments. f, g, Velocities of cells migrating under agarose on 
Fc-ICAMI1-coated smooth surfaces (n= 419), PLL-PEG-coated smooth surfaces 
(n=650) and PLL-PEG-coated ridge-baring surfaces (n= 687).n=6 independent 
experiments. Cell velocities (cell displacement divided by track duration) (f) 
and mean instantaneous velocities (g) are shown. ****P<0.0001and ns 
P=0.0757, both one-way ANOVA with Kruskal-Wallis test followed by post hoc 
Dunn’s test. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Actin-based force transmission in primary T cells. 

a, Scheme (top and side view) of cells migrating under agarose ona 
non-adhesive, topography-baring substrate. b, Tracks of migrating cells 
analysed inc-f. n=18; mean cell speed = 6.58 m/min; mean actin retrograde 
flow speed = 6.53 m/min. Starting points of tracks are shifted to the origin. 
c,Mean speed of cells in relation to their mean actin retrograde flow speed (in 
relation to the substrate). Pearson's rank correlation coefficient r=—0.6484. 
Adrop inretrograde flow with increasing locomotion speed demonstrates 
that, asin the transmembrane clutch paradigm of force transmission, actin 
slippage is inversely related to locomotion. d, Snapshots of actin flow analysis 
onridged surfaces of cells expressing Lifeact-GFP. Left, cell core segmented 
with Ilastik (pink); the yellow arrow indicates cell direction, the blue arrow 
indicates the mean optical flow direction and the green arrow indicates actin 
retrograde flow. Middle, optical flow analysis (obtained with a customized 
MATLAB code). Right, actin single-spot tracking (TrackMate). Representative 
of three independent experiments. e, Angular distribution of actin retrograde 
flow and forwards locomotion of cells migrating on nanoridges. Only frames 
where optical flow analysis was confirming automatic particle tracking 
(deviation of <30°; see d) were subjected to analysis. The histogram on the left 


Angle of cell movement (°) 


Angle of cell movement (°) 


shows predominant retrograde actin flow when aligned along the ridges (90°). 
Retrograde actin flow declines towards 0° (perpendicular to the ridges), while 
forwards locomotion (right histogram) steadily increases, indicating that 
retrograde actin flow couples to topographical barriers and drives 
locomotion. n=422 events of actin flow and cell movements obtained inn=18 
cells from three independent experiments. f, Frame-to-frame speed of cells 
migrating on nanoridges increases when forwards locomotion aligns 
perpendicular to topographical barriers (90° > 0° ~ 15% increase). The 
orientation-dependent increase of cell speed is paralleled by asteady decrease 
of retrograde actin flow (90° > 0° ~ 55%), indicating that retrograde actin flow 
couples to topographical barriers and drives locomotion. Frame-to-frame cell 
speed and actin retrograde flow speed were recorded in18 cells from3 
independent experiments, and pooled ton=412 (cell speed) and n=422 (actin 
retrograde flow speed) events. The centre shows the mean, and boths.e.m. 
(solid lines) and s.d. (thick transparent lines) are shown. Before pooling, cell 
speed was normalized to the mean speed of the tracked cell, and actin 
retrograde flow speed was normalized to the mean actin retrograde flow 
speed. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Retrograde actin flow and shape changesin 
adhesion-free confinement. Related to Fig. 4h. a—c, Primary T cells 
expressing Lifeact-GFP confined on PLL-PEG. n=Sicells from three 
independent experiments: n= 22 cells for 100 nM CCL19, n=16 cells for 10 nM 
CCL19 and n=13 cells for1nM CCL19. a, Representative snapshots (right, t=20, 
25 and 30s) and kymographs (left), of primary T cells expressing Lifeact-GFP 
confined on PLL-PEG, showing actin retrograde flow (red arrows). Scale bar, 
5m. b, Representative snapshots (right, t= 20, 25 and 30s) of the cell outline 
and the colour-coded curvature. Kymograph analysis (left) of the migrating 
Tcell shows retrograde movement of cell body deformations (right, red 
arrowhead). c, Top, scheme of the travelling cell body deformations. Bottom, 
retrograde actin flow versus curvature flow velocitiesin primary T cells 
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confined on aninert substrate and exposed to the indicated chemokine 
(CCL19) concentrations. n=51 cells from three independent experiments: 
n=22cells for 100 nM CCL19, n=16 cells for 10 nM CCL19 and n=13 cells for 1nM 
CCL19. Pearson's rank correlation coefficient r=0.5542.d, e, Cell curvature 
versus cortical actin retrograde flow analysis in channels (obtained from 

three cells in three experiments). A scheme of the segmentation used to 
measure channel-dependent cell curvature and cortical actin retrograde flow 
velocity used in eis shown (d). Fluorescent images were binarized and the local 
curvature was calculated froma spline fit to the cell outline. Measurement of 
channel-dependent cell curvature versus cortical actin retrograde flow shows 
no correlation (Pearson's correlation coefficient c= -0.006425) (e). The green 
line shows mean +s.d. 
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Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


x| The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


x A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 


x 
| Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


[x]|[__| A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


x] A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
a AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


z Oo For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


x For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


x For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


x 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection Data collection for imaging was performed with NIS-Elements 5.02.00 (Nikon Eclipse microscope), VisiView 2.1.1 (Visitron TIRF/ 
epifluorescence microscope), Andor iQ 2.6 (Andor spinning-disc microscope), and iMIC Live Acquisition Software (TILL Photonics, FEI, 
Hillsboro, OR) ; see also the methods section 'Imaging'. Cell sorting was performed using FACS Diva 6.1.3. Design of microfluidic devices 
was performed with Coreldraw X8 (Corel Corporation, USA). A custom script was used to control the valves (Matlab, MathWorks, USA). 


Data analysis Analysis was performed with Fiji (ImageJ) 1.0; Matlab R2018a (MathWorks, USA); ilastik v1.1.5. Custom-made scripts for analysis 
(Matlab, MathWorks, USA) are available upon request. 


All statistical analyses were performed with GraphPad Prism 7 (GraphPad Software, USA). 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information. 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 


All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 
- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


Data that support the findings of this study are available within the article and its Supplementary Information. Source Data for Figs. 1, 2, 4 and Extended Data Figs 
1-8, are provided with the paper. Any additional information and related data are available from the corresponding authors upon reasonable request. 
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Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 


[x | Life sciences Behavioural & social sciences Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences 


For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size We indicate in supplementary table Statistics and Reproducibility an exhaustive summary of all sample size and statistics for each experiment. 
o predeterminations of sample sizes were done; every experimental repetition included parallel imaging of multiple cells, resulting in 
samples sizes of mostly in the range of tens to hundreds. 
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Data exclusions | Data were only excluded in the case of microfluidic experiments based on one pre-established criterium: when microfluidic-based cell pushing 
was unsuccessful, such as valve leakage or high cell damage, the experiment was removed from analysis 


Replication Replications of all data was successful. All data were replicates at least 3 times, see supplementary table Statistics and Reproducibility for 
recapitulations of experiments. 


Randomization o randomization was performed : all cells assigned to control and experimental groups were analyzed. 


Blinding nvestigators were not blinded to group allocation for majority of the study as data collection and analysis was performed by the same 
individual assigning the groups; however, key findings (e.g. cell velocities within different zones) were reproduced in an unbiased-(blinded) 
manner by the use of Fiji and custom-made analysis scripts. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 
n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 
[x] Antibodies x ChIP-seq 


*« 


[x Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 


x Palaeontology x MRI-based neuroimaging 


L_ |} [x] Animals and other organisms 


x [| Human research participants 


x Clinical data 


Antibodies 


Antibodies used Mouse Talin (anti-pan-talin, clone 8d4, T3287, Sigma-Aldrich, USA; dilution 1/200). 
Mouse GAPDH (clone GA1R, ab125247, Abcam, UK; dilution 1/3000). 
Goat anti-mouse IgG HRP conjugate (170-6516; Biorad, USA; dilution 1:5000) 


Validation All antibodies represent commercial standard validated antibody markers, validation data are available on vendor websites. 
https://www.sigmaaldrich.com/content/dam/sigma-aldrich/docs/Sigma/Datasheet/1/t3287dat.pdf 


https://www.abcam.com/gapdh-antibody-gai1r-loading-control-ab125247.pdf 
https://www.bio-rad.com/webroot/web/pdf/Isr/literature/LIT3 72. pdf 
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Eukaryotic cell lines 


D 


Policy information about cell lines 
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Cell line source(s) The LMR7.5 T cell hybridoma was a gift from A.M. Lennon-Dumeénil (Institut Curie, Paris, France) and created by N. 
Glaichenhaus (Université Céte d'Azur, Nice, France). The Lenti-X™ 293T Cell Line was obtained from TBUSA, formerly known 
as Clontech Laboratories, Inc. (632180). PLB-985 cells were obtained from the DSMZ (ACC 
139) 


Authentication Cell line authentication was performed on the Lenti-X™ 293T by the seller. For the LMR7.5 T cell hybridoma, RNA sequencing 
was performed. PLB-985 (ACC-139) was validated by the DSMZ (cell surface markers, DNA fingerprint). 


Mycoplasma contamination All cell lines were tested and negative for mycoplasma. 


Commonly misidentified lines No commonly mis-identifed cell line were used. 
(See ICLAC register) 


Animals and other organisms 


Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 


Laboratory animals 6-12-week-old, male or female WT or Lifeact-GFP-expressing C57BL/6) mice were used for (1) primary T cell selection from 
lymph nodes and spleen, and (2) dendritic cell differentiation from bone marrow progenitors. 
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Wild animals The study did not involved wild animals. 
Field-collected samples The study did not involve sample collection from the field. 
Ethics oversight All animal experiments at IST Austria were in accordance with Austrian law for animal experiments. Permission was granted by 


the Austrian Federal Ministry of Science, Research and Economy (identification code: BMWF-66.018/0005-1|/3b/2012). 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 


Flow Cytometry 


Plots 


Confirm that: 


|_| The axis labels state the marker and fluorochrome used (e.g. CD4-FITC). 


The axis scales are clearly visible. Include numbers along axes only for bottom left plot of group (a ‘group’ is an analysis of identical markers). 


|] All plots are contour plots with outliers or pseudocolor plots. 


A numerical value for number of cells or percentage (with statistics) is provided. 


Methodology 
Sample preparation All cell suspensions were filtered through a cotton mesh to remove cell aggregates and clumps, no staining was performed 
Instrument FACS Aria Ill was used for cell sorting (with nozzle 85um and laser lines 488 and 561nm ). 
Software Data were collected with FACS Diva 6.1.3. 


Cell population abundance ___Lifeact-GFP or Lifeact-mCherry positive cells were collected. 


Gating strategy Doublets and debris were excluded based on FSC and SSC characteristics. 


Tick this box to confirm that a figure exemplifying the gating strategy is provided in the Supplementary Information. 
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Deregulation of metabolism and disruption of genome integrity are hallmarks of 
cancer’. Increased levels of the metabolites 2-hydroxyglutarate, succinate and 


fumarate occur inhuman malignancies owing to somatic mutations in the isocitrate 
dehydrogenase-1 or -2 (IDH1 or IDH2) genes, or germline mutations in the fumarate 
hydratase (FH) and succinate dehydrogenase genes (SDHA, SDHB, SDHC and SDHD), 
respectively” *. Recent work has made an unexpected connection between these 
metabolites and DNA repair by showing that they suppress the pathway of 
homology-dependent repair (HDR)** and confer an exquisite sensitivity to inhibitors 
of poly (ADP-ribose) polymerase (PARP) that are being tested in clinical trials. 
However, the mechanism by which these oncometabolites inhibit HDR remains 
poorly understood. Here we determine the pathway by which these metabolites 
disrupt DNA repair. We show that oncometabolite-induced inhibition of the lysine 
demethylase KDM4B results in aberrant hypermethylation of histone 3 lysine 9 
(H3K9) at loci surrounding DNA breaks, masking alocal H3K9 trimethylation signal 
that is essential for the proper execution of HDR. Consequently, recruitment of TIP60 
and ATM, two key proximal HDR factors, is substantially impaired at DNA breaks, with 
reduced end resection and diminished recruitment of downstream repair factors. 
These findings provide a mechanistic basis for oncometabolite-induced HDR 
suppression and may guide effective strategies to exploit these defects for 


therapeutic gain. 


The oncometabolites 2-hydroxyglutarate (2HG), succinate and fuma- 
rate inhibit a-ketoglutarate (aKG)-dependent dioxygenases’* including 
histone lysine demethylases and other epigenetic modifiers’ “. We 
initially identified two lysine demethylases, KDM4A and KDM4B, as 
potential targets for oncometabolite suppression of HDR in an initial 
screen’. To further investigate this, we assembled a series of human 
cancer cell lines with endogenous and engineered mutations in IDH1 
or IDH2, FH and SDH, short hairpin RNA (ShRNA) knockdowns, and 
CRISPR modifications and confirmed the expected levels of oncome- 
tabolites and the corresponding hypermethylation of H3K9—a target 
for demethylation by KDM4A and KDM4B (Extended Data Fig. la—h). 

On the basis of the capacity of KDM4A or KDM4B to regulate gene 
expression”’”, we considered that 2HG, fumarate and succinate might 
suppress HDR via gene downregulation. Transcriptome analyses com- 
paring IDH1*4"* cells to wild-type (IDH1™) cells showed broad changes 
in gene expression (Extended Data Fig. 1i), but no correlation of IDH1 
status with HDR genes (Extended Data Fig. 1j). Gene expression pat- 
terns in human gliomas in The Cancer Genome Atlas (TCGA) lower 
grade glioma cohort indicated that HDR genes are not suppressed in 
mutant IDH tumours (Extended Data Fig. 1k). Western blot analyses 


of isogenic cell lines with or without R132H mutant IDHI1 or FH or SDH 
shRNA knockdown showed no differences in the HDR factors RADS1, 
BRCA2, ATM, TIP60, MRE11 or RPA (Extended Data Fig. 11). 
Alternatively, we tested for a direct functional effect on HDR. We 
observed increased levels of double-strand breaks (DSBs), which are 
characteristic of HDR-deficient cells*°, as early as 2h after the addition 
of 2HG, fumarate or succinate to cells (Fig. la, Extended Data Fig. 1m, n). 
We confirmed that intracellular levels of the metabolites and H3K9me3 
were increased at the 2-h time point, indicating inhibition of KDM4A 
or KDM4B (Extended Data Fig. 1o-t). Such rapid kinetics pointed toa 
direct effect of the metabolites on HDR rather than on gene expression. 
We next examined the formation of DNA repair foci by RADS1 and 
BRCALin response to ionizing radiation. In control cells, RADS1 fociare 
detectable at 2 h after ionizing radiation, peaking at 4-6 h (Fig. 1b, c, 
Extended Data Fig. 2a,b), consistent with previous studies”. But RAD51 
foci were attenuated in cells treated with fumarate or succinate andin 
cells with shFH or shSDH knockdown (Fig. 1b, c, Extended Data Fig. 2c- 
e). We also compared RADS1 foci in cells with or without mutant IDH1 or 
IDH2 (including CRISPR-Cas9-mediated knockout of the endogenous 
IDH1"~ allele in HT1080 fibrosarcoma cells), with or without 2HG 
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Fig. 1|Oncometabolites directly suppress HDR. a, Quantification of neutral 
comet assays performed in immortalized astrocytes overexpressing wild-type 
(WT) IDH1 or IDH1(R132H) or treated with 2HG, succinate or fumarate, andin 
YUNK\I cells after shRNA suppression of FH or SDHB (shFH or shSDHB, 
respectively) or the addition of 2HG, succinate or fumarate. shCTRL, 
non-targeting control shRNA. Dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) was used a vehicle 
control. b, Quantification (b) and representative images (c) of RADS1 nuclear 
foci at the indicated time points after 2 Gy ionizing radiation (IR) treatment in 
YUNKiI cells after shRNA suppression of FH or SDHB, or after pre-treatment 


treatment, and with or without treatment with the mutant IDH1- or 
IDH2-specific inhibitors AGI-5198 or AG-221, respectively. The forma- 
tion of RADS1 foci was consistently impaired by increased 2HG (Fig. 1d, 
Extended Data Fig. 2f, g). FH” UOK 262 human renal cell carcinoma 
cells showed low levels of RADS1 foci formation, but this was rescued by 
FH complementation, and then suppressed again when fumarate was 
added back (Fig. 1d). The formation of BRCA1 foci was similarly impaired 
by high levels of metabolites (Extended Data Fig. 2h-m). Consistent 
with HDRimpairment, mutant IDH1 cells and tumours were radiosensi- 
tive compared to isogenic controls (Extended Data Fig. 2n-p). 

Next, we developed a ligand-dependent double-strand break and 
chromatin immunoprecipitation (DSB-ChIP) assay (Fig. 2a) to moni- 
tor recruitment kinetics of HDR factors to a site-specific DSB. In this 
assay, a site-specific DSB is induced in U2OS DR-GFP cells’** (ahuman 
osteosarcoma cell line with a chromosomally integrated green fluores- 
cent protein (GFP)-based HDR reporter) by a ligand-responsive I-Scel 
nuclease. The timing of DSB induction is precisely controlled in these 
cells, because the addition of the ligands shield-1 and triamcinolone 
rapidly causes I-Scel stabilization and nuclear localization, inducing 
the site-specific DSB within the DR-GFP reporter gene locus” (Fig. 2a, 
Extended Data Fig. 3a). 

Cells in the presence or absence of the respective metabolites 
were treated with shield-1 and triamcinolone to rapidly induce 
the site-specific DSBs, and ChIP analyses were performed over time. 
Figure 2b presents heat maps with the ChIP results normalized to unin- 
duced cells at time zero for each respective antibody (with additional 
quantification in Extended Data Fig. 3b-| and antibody validation in 
Extended Data Fig. 3m-u). Phosphorylated yH2AX, a marker of DSBs, 
rapidly accumulated at the DSBin both control and metabolite-treated 
cells. However, the yH2AX signal resolved quickly in control cells but 
persisted in metabolite-treated cells, suggesting reduced repair. In 
control cells, we detected a rapid spike in H3K9 trimethylation at the 
DSB, occurring within 30 min after DSB induction and disappearing 
after 1h. This H3K9me3 spike was concurrent with the recruitment of 
the known H3K9 histone methyltransferase, SUV39H1. The H3K9me3 
spike was followed by acoordinated pattern of DSB repair factor recruit- 
ment, beginning with MRE11, TIP60 and ATM, followed by RPA (indi- 
cating end-resection) and finally by BRCA1 and RADS1. By contrast, 
in cells with high levels of 2HG, fumarate or succinate, H3K9me3 at 
the site was already increased at time zero, before DSB induction, and 


with fumarate (Fum) or succinate (Succ). Scale bar, 10 pm. d, Quantification of 
cells with RADS1 foci-positive nuclei in immortalized astrocytes 
overexpressing wild-type IDH1 or IDH1(R132H), and in HT1080 fibrosarcoma 
cells (IDH1*?“*), and in HT1080 cells with CRISPR-Cas9-mediated knockout of 
the /DH1***¢ allele (IDH1**). Cells were treated with or without 2HG for 24 h, 
1pMAGI-5198 for 5 days or acombination thereof, before irradiation. Data are 
mean t+s.e.m. fromn=3 biological replicates. Pvalues determined by 
two-tailed unpaired t-test, df=4 (a, d), or analysis of variance (ANOVA) (b). 


remained increased, whereas the subsequent recruitment of the HDR 
factors was substantially attenuated. Notably, although H3K9me3 
levels show a rapid spike at the induced DSB in control cells, in 
oncometabolite-treated cells the pre-existing and persistent H3K9 
hypermethylation masks any potential spike (further quantified in 
Fig. 2c). 

Cell cycle profiling showed no G1 stalling in cells with increased 
oncometabolites (Extended Data Fig. 4a—c), whereas growth rates 
were slightly slower than in controls (Extended Data Fig. 4d). On the 
basis of foci formation and functional assays, neither non-homologous 
end-joining (NHEJ) nor the micro-homology-mediated end joining 
(MME)) pathways were suppressed by increased metabolites (Extended 
Data Fig. 4e-n). 

HDR is dependent on end-resection of DNA at the DSB to generate 
single-stranded DNA (ssDNA). To examine end-resection, we used a 
site-specific, quantitative PCR (qPCR) method” to measure ssDNA 
production after activation of I-Scel (Fig. 2d). In control cells, we found 
that at 3 h after DSB induction, there is protection of a qPCR prod- 
uct approximately 450 base pairs from the I-Scel site, consistent with 
end-resection (Fig. 2e). However, treatment of cells with 2HG, suc- 
cinate or fumarate reduced this protection, which suggests a defect 
in end-resection. 

We next used laser micro-irradiation to monitor histone dynamics at 
DSBs induced ina stripe across the nucleus. In cells with increased levels 
of 2HG, we observed high background levels of H3K9me3 in unirradi- 
ated nuclei versus low levels in wild-type cells (Fig. 2f, Extended Data 
Fig. Sa). After laser micro-irradiation, we observed that H3K9me3 was 
locally deposited at the stripe in wild-type cells, which was not seenin 
cells with increased levels 2HG. Similar results were seen in other cell 
lines with or without increased 2HG, fumarate or succinate (Extended 
Data Fig. Sb-m). 

Activation of TIP60 at DSBs is known to be dependent on local H3K9 
trimethylation, leading to TIP60-mediated activation of ATM”. We 
further evaluated the H3K9me3-TIP60-ATM recognition and signal- 
ling axis'®”° and found that cells with increased metabolites (mutant 
IDH1, FH”, ShFH and shSDHB and/or treatment with metabolites) have 
amarked defect in TIP60 and phosphorylated-ATM (pATM) foci forma- 
tion after ionizing radiation (Fig. 2g, Extended Data Fig. 6a—h). 

Cells with increased metabolites also showed deficient ATM acti- 
vation based on reduced phosphorylation of ATM at Ser1981 after 
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Fig. 2| Oncometabolites suppress the stepwise recruitment of HDR factors 
to DNADSBs. a, Schematic representation of the DSB-ChIP assay system. S1, 
shield-1; TA, triamcinolone. b, Heat maps of the relative occupancy of the 
indicated factors at the site-directed DSB, as measured by ChIP, and normalized 
to the uninduced controls at the indicated time points after the addition of 
shield-1and triamcinolone. c, DSB-ChIP quantification over time of H3K9me3 
levels at the site-specific DSB. d, Schematic representation of the PCR-based 
DNA end-resection assay. e, Quantification of end-resection at the same 
site-specific DSB as used in the DSB-ChIP assay. f, Immunofluorescence images 


ionizing radiation (Extended Data Fig. 6i). We also found a defect in 
phosphorylation at S*Q motif sites (targets for ATM) (Extended Data 
Fig. 6j). pATM foci were highly colocalized with TIP60 foci (80%) in 
control cells (Extended Data Fig. 6k), but notin cells treated with 2HG, 
fumarate or succinate (Extended Data Fig. 6k). Levels of phospho-RPA 
(pRPA), phospho-ATR (pATR) and phospho-CHK1 (pCHK]1) were also 
reduced in oncometabolite producing cells (Extended Data Fig. 61). 
CHK2 phosphorylation was partially reduced. 

Next, we tested the effect of exogenous aKG to out-compete the 
increased metabolites and restore the function of aKG-dependent diox- 
ygenase’. We found that aKG treatment of oncometabolite-producing 
cells decreased global H3K9 trimethylation (Extended Data Fig. 7a, b) 
and restored TIP60, pATM and RADS1 foci formation (Extended Data 
Fig. 7c-h). Treatment with aKG suppressed H3K9me3 hypermeth- 
ylation by increased 2HG, succinate and fumarate on western blot 
(Extended Data Fig. 7i), and on ChIP analysis at the I-Scel locus in the 
absence of a break (Extended Data Fig. 7j). Treatment with aKG also 
restored the spike in H3K9me3 and recruitment of HDR factors at the 
DNA DSB (Extended Data Fig. 7k—aa), resulting in functional restoration 
of HDR in the DR-GFP assay (Extended Data Fig. 7ab). 

In other rescue experiments in endogenous mutant IDH1 and FH” 
cells, overexpression of KDMA and KDM4B, but not the catalytically 
inactive mutants, KDM4A(H188A)” and KDM4B(H189A)”, suppressed 
H3K9 hypermethylation, restored TIP60 and RADS1 foci, and sup- 
pressed the increased DSBs inthe comet assay (Fig. 3a, Extended Data 
Fig. 8a—j). Overexpression of KDM4A or KDM4Balso suppressed H3K9 
hypermethylation (Extended Data Fig. 8k), reduced the comet tails 
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of YH2AX and H3K9me3 in cell nuclei in the indicated cells without DNA 
damage or 1 min after laser micro-irradiation to induce DNA damage. Scale 
bars, 20 pm. g, Quantification of TIP60 foci-positive nuclei after ionizing 
radiation in HT1080 fibrosarcoma cells, and in HT1080 cells with a CRISPR- 
Cas9-mediated knockout of the /DH1*”” allele as well as in SNU1079 (IDH1*2“") 
and RBE (/DH1**5*) cholangiocarcinoma cells treated as indicated with or 
without 2HG for 24 h, 1M AGI-5198 for 5 days or acombination thereof, before 
ionizing radiation. Data are mean +s.e.m. from three biological replicates. 
Pvalues determined by ANOVA (c) or two-tailed unpaired t-test, df=4 (e, g). 


(Extended Data Fig. 81), and restored BRCA1and RADS1 foci (Extended 
Data Fig. 8m-p) in other sets of oncometabolite-producing cells. 

By contrast, there was no detectable rescue of any of these endpoints 
by overexpression of other aKG-dependent dioxygenases”®”, including 
KDM4C, KDM6A, ALKBH2, ALKBH3 andJMJD4 (Fig. 3a, Extended Data 
Fig. 8a-j). We also ruled out a role for HIF-1 (Extended Data Fig. 8q, r). 

We next generated individual KDM4A and KDM4B knockout cellsin 
the YUNK1 cell background (Extended Data Fig. 8s). Notably, knockout 
of KMD4B, but not of KDM4A, induced high levels of H3K9 trimethyla- 
tion (Extended Data Fig. 8s), impaired TIP60 and RADS1 foci forma- 
tion (Fig. 3b, Extended Data Fig. 8t) and caused persistence of DSBs 
(Extended Data Fig. 8u). Forced expression of KDM4A or KDM4B res- 
cued all these endpoints in KDM4B-knockout cells (Fig. 3b, Extended 
Data Fig. 8t-v). 

Next, we conducted experiments knocking down KDM4A and 
KDM4B in either the KDM4A- or KDM4B-knockout cells as well as the 
parental control cells (Fig. 3c). We found that only KDM4B loss, either 
by knockdown or knockout, induces an HDR deficiency as measured by 
TIP60 and RADS1 foci formation or the comet assay (Fig. 3d, Extended 
Data Fig. 9a, b). To link the effect of KDM4B loss on HDR to its cata- 
lytic activity, we complemented KDM4B-knockout cells with either 
wild-type KDM4B cDNA or the catalytically inactive KDM4B(H189A) 
variant” (Fig. 3e). Wild-type KDM4B, but not KDM4B(H1894A), sup- 
pressed H3K9me3 hypermethylation (Fig. 3e), rescued TIP60 and 
RADS1 foci (Fig. 3f, Extended Data Fig. 9c) and reduced DSBs (Extended 
Data Fig. 9d), indicating the catalytic activity of KDM4B is necessary 
for HDR. 
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Fig. 3 |Oncometabolites suppress HDR via inhibition of KDM4B.a, 
Quantification of TIP60 foci-positive nucleiin SNU1079 (IDH1™"“*) cells 
exposed to ionizing radiation after transfection with expression vectors for the 
indicated aKG-dependent dioxygenases compared to treatment with 2mM 
aKG or1pMAGI-5198. c, d, Western blot analysis (c) and quantification of TIP60 
foci (Lh after 2 Gy ionizing radiation) (d) in KDM4A- or KDM4B-knockout YUNK1 
cells after transfection with the indicated siRNAS. e, f, Western blot analysis (e) 


Consistent with the data from the YUNK1 cells, knockdown of KDM4B, 
but not KDMA4A, increased the overall level of H3K9me3 across the 
genome andat the reporter locus inthe U2OS DSB ChIP cells (Extended 
Data Fig. 9e, f), impaired the recruitment of repair factors to the DSBin 
the DSB-ChIP assay (Fig. 3g-i, Extended Data Fig. 9g—0), and produced 
anincrease in comet tails (Extended Data Fig. 9p), similar to the effects 
of the oncometabolites. These results connect loss of KDM4B activity 
to HDR deficiency and show that although forced overexpression of 
KD4MA can compensate for KDM4B loss, physiological levels of K.DM4A 
cannot compensate for KDM4B loss. 

To directly test KDM4B loss of function as the key mediator in 
oncometabolite-induced HDR deficiency, we conducted a series of 
epistasis experiments. We found that loss of KDM4B, but not KDM4A, 
either by knockout or short interfering RNA (siRNA) suppression, 
reduced HDR and was epistatic to 2HG produced by mutant IDH1, spe- 
cifically placing KDMB in the pathway of oncometabolite-mediated 
HDR suppression (Extended Data Fig. 9q-w). Consistent with a 
KDM4B-associated HDR defect, we detected a decrease in cell prolif- 
eration rate with KDM4B knockout (Extended Data Fig. 9x-z). Nota- 
bly, KDM4B-knockout mice are born at a normal Mendelian ratio”, 
so although KDM4B inhibition affects HDR in human cells, it is not an 
essential gene in mice, similar to results seen with ATM knockout”. 

To experimentally uncouple histone hypermethylation at H3K9 from 
KDM4B inhibition, we expressed the histone mutant H3K9M, which 
acts in trans to reduce genomic H3K9me3 formation by sequester- 
ing the histone methyltransferases that can act on H3K9” (Extended 
Data Fig. 9aa). We also compared H3K9G, H3K9R and H3K9R mutants 
(Fig. 4a) along with similar constructs for other H3 lysine residues 
(H3K4, H3K27 and H3K36), because increased metabolites also 
cause hypermethylation of these lysine residues”*"° (Extended Data 
Fig. 9ab). Only H3K9M expression reduced the H3K9me3 levels in 
oncometabolite-producing cells (Extended Data Fig. 9aa) and did so 
without affecting oncometabolite levels (Extended Data Fig. 9ac), 
meaning that KDM4Bis still inhibited’. 


Time after DSB (h) Time after DSB (h) 


and quantification of TIP60 foci (f) after ionizing radiation in YUNK1 cells after 
transfection with expression constructs for wild-type KDM4B or catalytically 
inactive KDM4B(H189A). g-i, Heat map representation of DSB-ChIP assays in 
U20S cells after transfection with non-targeting control siRNA (g), siIKDM4A 
(h) or siKDM4B (i). Dataare mean +s.e.m. from three biological replicates. 
Pvalues were determined by two-tailed unpaired t-test, df=4. Western blotsin 
candewere performed twice with similar results. 


We found that only expression of H3K9M could restore TIP60 foci 
(Fig. 4a) and suppress comet tails in mIDH1 and FH-deficient cells 
(Extended Data Fig. 10a, b). H3K9M expression also suppressed 
comet tails, restored H3K9me3 levels, and increased ATM activation 
in SDHB- and FH-deficient cells (Extended Data Fig. 10c-e). Notably, 
we did not observe a rapid DSB-dependent spike in trimethylation at 
any of these other H3 lysine residues as we do with H3K9me3 (Extended 
Data Fig. 10f). 

H3K9M expression inthe U20S DSB-ChIP cells suppressed H3K9me3 
hypermethylation in spite of the presence of high levels of 2HG, both 
globally (Extended Data Fig. 10g) and at the DSB locus (Extended Data 
Fig. 10h). H3K9M expression also restored the local H3K9me3 methyla- 
tion spike at the DSB and the recruitment of HDR factors, in spite of 
high 2HG (Fig. 4b-e, Extended Data Fig. 10i-q). These results support 
the hypothesis that increased levels of oncometabolites inhibit HDR 
because they increase baseline H3K9me3 hypermethylation, masking 
the ability of the cell to generate an H3K9me3 spike at a DSB, causing 
impaired recruitment of repair factors. 

With H3K9M expression in cells with increased 2HG (Fig. 4e), the 
H3K9me3 ChIP signal disappears from the break over time (as it does 
incontrol cells) even though KDM4B demethylase activity is inhibited 
by the 2HG. To explain this, we note that this loss of the H3K9me3 signal 
correlates with loss of total H3 from the locus (Extended Data Fig. 10r), 
consistent with histone eviction occurring with end-resection during 
repair. Notably, we found that KDM4A and KDM4Bare recruited to the 
DSB (Extended Data Fig. 10s). Because the experiments above show 
that local demethylation is not required once HDR is initiated, this 
may reflect the established role for these factors in competition with 
53BP1 for binding to H4K20me2 at the break”. 

We also tested for the effect of H3K9R on HDR in wild-type cells, 
because it mimics an unmodifiable lysine residue. We found that H3KIR 
expression in wild-type cells produces increased comet tails and sup- 
pression of TIP60 and RADS1 foci (Extended Data Fig. 10t-v), indicating 
an induced HDR defect. H3K9R also sensitized wild-type U87 cells to 
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Fig. 4| Aberrant H3K9 methylation impairs HDR and mechanistically 
underlies oncometabolite induced HDR deficiency. a, Quantification of 
TIP60 foci-positive nuclei in SNU1079 cells after expression of the indicated H3 
mutant constructs or after treatment with the mIDH1 inhibitor, AGI-5198. 

b-e, Heat map representation of DSB-ChIP assays after transfection with 
either wild-type H3 or H3K9M and treatment with either DMSO control or 2HG, 
as indicated. f, Confirmation by ChIP of H3K9me3 levels in wild-type and 
IDH1(R132H)-expressing astrocytes at selected loci identified by analysis of 
published ChIP-seq data to show either differential H3K9me3 levels (high 


PARP inhibition (Extended Data Fig. 10w), but it did not have any further 
effect on the inherent PARP inhibitor sensitivity in mutant IDH1 cells 
(demonstrating epistasis). By contrast, H3K9M expression rescued 
the PARP inhibitor sensitivity in mIDH1 cells. 

We next tested whether HDR might still be able to occur at sites 
in which the H3K9me3 levels were low at baseline even in cells with 
high 2HG. By analysis of published ChIP followed by high-throughput 
sequencing (ChIP-seq) data generated from the IDH1(R132H) mutant 
and wild-type astrocytes?’ (Extended Data Fig. 10x), we identified 
three types of genomic sites in the mutant IDH1 and wild-type cells: 
(1) hypomethylated at baseline in wild-type cells but hypermethyl- 
ated in mutant IDHI cells; (2) hypomethylated in both; and (3) hyper- 
methylated in both, confirmed by ChIP (Fig. 4f). Using CRISPR-Cas9 
to induce site-specific DSBs at these sites (Extended Data Fig. 10y), 
we assayed for the recruitment of DNA repair factors via ChIP. In the 
differentially H3K9 methylated site, we saw recruitment of HDR fac- 
tors by ChIP in the wild-type but not mutant IDH1 astrocytes (Fig. 4g, 
h, Extended Data Fig. 10z, aa). At the site with low H3K9me3 in both, 
we observed recruitment of HDR factors in both cases. Notably, at 
this site, an H3K9me3 signal could be produced at the DSB not only 
in the wild-type astrocytes, but also in the IDH1 mutant ones (Fig. 4i). 
At the site with high H3K9me3 in both, there was no H3K9me3 signal 
above background in either the wild-type or mutant IDH1 cells and 
recruitment of HDR factors was attenuated. These results support our 
model that it is the pre-existing H3K9me3 hypermethylation (caused 
by metabolite inhibition of KDM4B) that inhibits repair of DSBs by the 
HDR pathway because the H3K9me3 signal cannot be generated. Con- 
sistent with the need for an H3K9me3 spike, siRNA knockdown of the 
H3K9 histone methyltransferase, SUV39H1, impaired HDR (Extended 
Data Fig. 10ab-ad), consistent with a previous report”. 

The above experiments provide a direct link between 
oncometabolite-induced HDR deficiency, KDM4B inhibition and 
H3K9me3 status. They identify H3K9 methylation as the key regulatory 
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H3K9me3 in IDH1(R132H)-expressing astrocytes and lowin wild-type 
astrocytes), low H3K9me3 levels in both cell lines, or high H3K9me3 levels in 
both. g,h, ChIP analysis of TIP60 (g) and RADS1 (h) recruitment12h after 
Cas9-guide RNA nucleofection to generate site-specific DSBs at the loci 
profiled in fin the wild-type IDH1 and IDH1(R132H) astrocyte cell lines. i, ChIP 
analysis over time of H3K9me3 levels at the same loci as in f-h after Cas9-guide 
RNA nucleofection. Data are mean +s.e.m. from three biological replicates. 
Pvalues were determined by two-tailed unpaired t-test, df=4 (a, f-h) or 
ANOVA (i). 


target in the pathway by which increased metabolites cause decreased 
HDR. This pathway is characterized in normal cells by a rapid spike in 
H3K9 trimethylation that coordinates recruitment of TIP60 and MREI1, 
promoting ATM activation, licensing end-resection, and leading tothe 
downstream recruitment of RPA, BRCALand RADS1. In cells that over- 
produce metabolites, much of the genome has high levels of H3K9me3, 
and at such regions, this H3K9me3 signal is not properly induced. The 
constitutively high levels of H3K9me3 prevent a hypermethylation 
spike, which impairs HDR factor recruitment and end-resection, con- 
ferring sensitivity to PARP inhibitors. These results reveal a pathway by 
which metabolism influences DNA repair and may provide the basis for 
therapeutic strategies for patients with metabolite-associated malig- 
nancies. 
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Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 
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Extended Data Fig. 1| Elevated oncometabolites induce H3K9me3 and 
influence global gene expression, but donot alter expression of HDR 
genes. a, Liquid chromatography with mass spectrometry (LC-MS) 
quantification of 2HG levels in cells with engineered /DH1 mutations and in 
cells with endogenous /DH1 and /DH2 mutations, as indicated. Note that 
engineered /DH1-mutant cells produce 2HGat levels similar to the endogenous 
mutant cell lines, and that the HT1080 cells with CRISPR-Cas9 knockout of the 
mutant /DH1*”~ allele (IDH1*°") show reduction of 2HG production to levels 
similar to those seen in IDHI1 wild-type cells. Levels of 2HG are also quantified in 
endogenous mutant IDH1or IDH2 cells after treatment with the mutant-IDHI1- 
specific inhibitor AGI-5198 and the mutant-IDH2-specific inhibitor AG-221. 

b, Western blot analysis of H3K9me3 levels in cell lines with WT IDH1 or 
engineered to express mutant IDH1, as indicated, compared with the HT1080 
cell line with an endogenous /DH1*" mutation. c, d, LC-MS analysis of 
succinate (c) and fumarate (d) in: YUNK1 cells with shRNA suppression of SDHB 
or FH compared with shCTRL (non-targeting) control cells, the endogenous 
FH UOK 262 renal cell carcinoma cell line with and without FHcDNA 
complementation (clones 1-3), andin the FH’ NCCFH1 renal cell carcinoma 
cellline.e, Western blot analysis of H3K9me3 in YUNK1 cells with shRNA 
suppression of SDHB or FH compared toshCTRL (non-targeting) control cells, 
the endogenous FH’ UOK 262 renal cell carcinoma cell line with and without 
FHcDNAcomplementation, and inthe FH” NCCFH1 renal cell carcinoma cell 
line. This experiment was repeated twice with similar results. f, Western blot 
analysis of H3K9me3 in HT1080 cells (IDH1*““*) and in HT1080 cells with 
CRISPR-Cas9 knockout of the mutant /DH1 allele (IDH1*), and with or without 
treatment with 500 pM 2HG, 1mMAGI-5198 or 1mM AGI-5198 and 500 uM 2HG. 
This experiment was repeated twice with similar results. g, Western blot 
analysis of H3K9me3 in WT IDH1US87 glioblastoma cells and in U87 cells with 
CRISPR-Cas9 knock-in of the mutant /DH1™" allele and with or without 
treatment with 500 pM 2HG, 1p.M AGI-5198 or 1M AGI-5198 and 500 pM 2HG. 
This experiment was repeated three times with similar results. h, Western blot 
analysis of H3K9me3 in FH UOK 262 cells with or without FHCDNA 
complementation (clones 1-3) and with or without treatment with 30 uM 
dimethyl fumarate. This experiment was repeated twice with similar results. 

i, Plot of microarray gene expression analysis of astrocytes either 
overexpressing /DH1"’ or IDH1***4, Genes were plotted in descending order 


based onthe ratio of /DH1" expression levels to that of IDH1**", Genes witha 
high value are highly expressed in/DH"’ cells compared to /DH1**" cells, and 
therefore represent genes that are putatively suppressed in /DH1*"4- 
expressing cells. j, Heat map representation of microarray expression analysis 
of HDR-associated genes in matched pairs of otherwise isogenic /DH”’ and 
IDH1***# mutant cells: DH’ and IDH1®*"* HCT116 cells; human immortalized 
astrocytes expressing /DH™’ or IDH1™"", and IDH"’ and IDH1®""* HeLa cells. 
k, Dot plot of expression levels of HDR-associated genes from the TCGA lower- 
grade glioma mRNA-seq dataset. For each gene, patient samples are separated 
by IDH status. I, Western blot analyses of IDH1(R132H), total IDH1, FH, SDHB, 
RADS1, ATM, BRCA2, TIP60, RPA and MRE11in YUNK1 cells withshRNA 
suppression of SDHB or FH compared with shCTRL (non-targeting) control 
cells and in astrocytes overexpressing IDH1(WT) or IDH1(R132H). This 
experiment was repeated four times with similar results. m,n, Representative 
images of neutral comet assays performed in immortalized astrocytes 
overexpressing IDH1(WT) or IDH1(R132H) or treated with 2HG, 2 mM succinate 
or30 uM dimethyl fumarate (m) and in YUNK1 cells after shRNA suppression of 
FH or SDHB or addition of 500 uM octyl-(R)-2HG, 2 mM succinate or 30 uM 
dimethyl fumarate (n). Scale bars, 400 pm. 0, LC-MS quantification of 2HGin 
astrocytes after 2h treatment with 500 pM R-octyl-2HG. p, Western blot 
analysis of H3K9me3 levels in astrocytes treated with 500 uM R-octyl-2HG for 
2,4 0r12h, compared to vehicle control (DMSO cells) or astrocytes expressing 
IDH1(R132H). This experiment was repeated two times with similar results. 

q, LC-MS quantification of succinate in YUNK1 cells after 2h treatment with 
2mM succinate. r, Western blot analysis of H3K9me3 levels in YUNK1 cells 
treated with 2 mM succinate for 2, 4 or 12h, compared to vehicle control 
(DMSO) cells or YUNK1 cells with shRNA suppression of SDHB. This experiment 
was repeated two times with similar results. s, LC-MS quantification of 
fumarate in YUNKI cells after 2h treatment with 30 1M dimethyl fumarate. t, 
Western blot analysis of H3K9me3 levels in YUNK1 cells treated with 2mM 
succinate for 2, 4 or 12h, compared to vehicle control (DMSO) cells or YUNK1 
cells with shRNA suppression of FH. This experiment was repeated two times 
with similar results. Ina,c,d,o,qands, data are mean+s.e.m. withn=3 
biological replicates; statistical analysis is by two-tailed unpaired t-test; df=4, 
with Pvalues as indicated. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 |Oncometabolites directly impair formation of 
RADS51and BRCAI foci after ionizing radiation and cause 
radiosensitization. a, Quantification of RAD51 nuclear foci at the indicated 
time points after 2 Gy ionizing radiation (IR), inJDH™’ or IDH1™?""* HeLa cells. 
Statistical analysis of time course by ANOVA, F= 35.15, df=1. Statistical analysis 
at specific time points by two-tailed unpaired t-test, df=4.b, Representative 
images of RAD51 nuclear foci 4 hafter 2 Gy ionizing radiationin/DH”’ or 
IDH1®°4/* HeLa cells. These experiments were performed three times as 
quantified ina. Scale bar, 10 pm.c, Western blot analysis of FH and SDHBin 
HEK293FT cells with shCTRL (non-targeting control) or shRNA suppression of 
SDHB or FH. These experiments were repeated six times. d, Quantification of 
RADSI nuclear foci at the indicated time points following 2 Gy ionizing 
radiation in HEK293FT cells with shRNA suppression of SDHB or FH compared 
tonon-targeting control (ShCTRL) cells, andin shCTRL cells treated with either 
2mM succinate or 30 pM dimethyl fumarate. Statistical analysis of time course 
by ANOVA. F values versus control: shSDHB, F= 61.55; ShFH, F=195.3; 
+succinate, F= 258.2; +fumarate, F= 242.4; df=1for all tests. Statistical analysis 
at indicated time points by two-tailed unpaired, t-test; df=4.e, Representative 
images of RADS1 nuclear foci at 4h post ionizing radiation in HEK293FT cells 
with shRNA suppression of SDHB or FH compared to non-targeting control 
(shCTRL) cells. Scale bar, 10 pm. These experiments were performed three 
times and are quantified in d. (f) Quantification of cells with RADS1 foci- 
positive nuclei (>10 foci per nucleus) 4 hafter 2 Gy ionizing radiation treatment 
of parental U87 glioma cells (/DH1") and in U87 cells with CRISPR-Cas9- 
mediated knock-in of an/DH1*"*”" allele at the endogenous locus (/DH1*4"*), 
Cells were treated as indicated with or without 500 pM octyl-(R)-2HG (2HG) for 
24h,1mMAGI1-5198 for 5 days or acombination thereof, before irradiation. 

g, Quantification of RAD51 foci-positive nuclei in SNU1079 ((DH1"2“) and 
RBE (/DH1*"*5/*) cholangiocarcinoma cells, and SW1353 (IDH2"!4/") 
chondrosarcoma cells 4h after 2 Gy ionizing radiation. Mutant IDH1 cells were 
treated with or without 2HG, AGI-5198 or AGI-5198 + 2HG as infand the /DH2- 
mutant SW1353 cells were treated with or without 2HG or AG-221 or AG- 


221+ 2HG.h, Representative images of BRCAI nuclear foci at 4 hafter 2 Gy 
ionizing radiation. Scale bar, 10 um. This experiment was repeated three times 
and is quantified iniandj.i, Quantification of BRCA1 nuclear foci at the 
indicated time points after 2 Gy ionizing radiation, in/DH”’ or IDH1**4"* HeLa 
cells. Statistical analysis of time course by ANOVA; F= 41.35, df=1. Statistical 
analysis at specific time points by two-tailed unpaired t-test; df=4.j, 
Quantification of BRCA1 nuclear foci at the indicated time points following 2 Gy 
ionizing radiation in YUNK1 cells with shRNA suppression of SDHB or FH 
compared to non-targeting control (ShCTRL) cells, andinshCTRL cells treated 
with either 2 mM succinate or 30 uM dimethyl fumarate. Statistical analysis of 
time course by ANOVA. F values versus control: shSDHB, F= 20.92; shFH, 
F=37.42; +succinate, F=19.89; +fumarate F=11.57, df=1 for all tests. Statistical 
analysis at indicated time points by two-tailed unpaired, t-test, df=4. 

k, Quantification of BRCAI foci-positive cells (=10 nuclear BRCA1 foci) 4h after 
2 Gy ionizing radiation in SNU1079 (IDH1™*?"), RBE (IDH1™5*) and HT1080 
(IDH1*“*) cells treated with 1 1M AGI-5198 or DMSO control. 1, m, 
Quantification (I) and representative images (m) of BRCA1 nuclear foci4h after 
2 Gy ionizing radiation in SW1353 (IDH2””*"*) cells treated as indicated with 
DMSO (control), 500 uM 2HG, 5 uM AG-221 or 5 UM AG-221 and 500 uM 2HG. 
Scale bar, 10 pm. Images in m are from experiments that were repeated three 
times and are quantified inl. n, Clonogenic survival assay in U87 glioblastoma 
cells with or without mutant IDH1(R132H) treated with the indicated doses of 
ionizing radiation. o, Tumour growth delay assay in /DH1"’ and IDH1*"2"* U87 
tumour xenografts. Mice were treated witha single dose of 8 Gy ionizing 
radiation or mock irradiated at atumour volume of 150 mm?. N=8 mice per 
group each with a single tumour. Statistical analysis by ANOVA (IDH1"", F=4.25, 
df =1;/DH1**", F=13.76, df=1). p, Western blot analysis of H3K9me3 in U87 
IDH1"" and U87 IDH1®""* tumour xenografts. This experiment was performed 
three times with similar results. Inf, g,k,1, dataare mean+s.e.m. withn=3 
biological replicates; statistical analysis by two-tailed unpaired t-test; df=4.In 
a,d,i,j,n, dataare mean +s.e.m. of 3 biological replicates; statistical analysis 
by ANOVA: Pvalues are indicated. 
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Extended Data Fig. 3 | Supporting data for DSB-ChIP assays to analyse 
recruitment of DNA repair factors to an I-Scel-induced, site-specific DNA 
DSB. a, Top, schematic of the qPCR analysis to assess I-Scel cleavage at the 
DSB-ChIP site. Bottom, qPCR analysis to assay site-specific DNA DSB induction 
1hafter addition of the ligands Shield-1 and triamcinolone. Reduced 
amplification of the genomic DNA across the I-Scel target indicates that 
cleavage at that site has occurred; short bars indicate reduced PCR 
amplification and therefore successful cleavage. b-j, Pertaining to Fig. 2b, line 
graphs of percent input values for DSB-ChIP assays performed with the 
indicated antibodies in cells treated as indicated with either DMSO, 500 1M 
ocyl-R-2HG, 2mM succinate or 30 pM dimethyl fumarate, for the following 
factors: YH2A.X (b; +2HG, F=10.8; +succinate, F=2.682; +fumarate, F=17.8); 
SUV39HI1 (c; +2HG, F=0.33; +succinate, F=3.5; +fumarate, F=0.07); H3K9me3 
(d; +2HG, F=124.4; +succinate, F= 25.21; +fumarate, F=517); TIP60 (e; +2HG, 
F=218;+succinate, F=340.7; +fumarate, F=248.6); MRE11 (f; +2HG, F=97.7; 
+succinate, F=209.9; +fumarate, F=71.2); ATM (g; +2HG, F=46.8; +succinate, 
F=31.7; +fumarate, F=47.3); BRCA1 (h; +2HG, F=50.0; +succinate, F=50.7; 
+fumarate, F= 24.1); RPA32 (i; +2HG, F= 23.59; +succinate, F=22.3; +fumarate, 
F=16.0);and RADS1 (j; +2HG, F= 43.3; +succinate, F= 61.8; +fumarate, F=11.75) 
at the indicated time points after addition of triamcinolone and Shield-1to 
induce anI-Scel break in DSB-ChIP U20S cells. k, I, Line graphs of per cent input 


values for DSB-ChIP assays performed with IgG controls for rabbit IgG (k) and 
mouse lgG (I) at the indicated time points post addition of triamcinolone and 
Shield-1to induce an I-Scel break in DSB-ChIP cells treated with either DMSO, 
500 uM octyl-R-2HG, 2 mM succinate or 30 pM dimethyl fumarate. m-u, 
Antibody validation experiments for the DSB-ChIP assays. Each panel includes 
a western blot analysis of target-protein knockdown by siRNA (with three 
biological replicates in each case and quantification of western blot band 
intensities normalized to B-actin loading control and presented below each 
lane), an accompanying bar graph quantifying the knockdown data showing 
mean +s.e.m., with dots indicating individual values for each of the biological 
replicates, and then a DSB-ChIP assay performed with the same antibody for 
the respective target protein with and without siRNA knockdown, as follows: 
yH2A.X (m; F=12.3, df=1); SUV39HI1 (n; F=10.49, df=1); H3K9me3 ChIP assay 
after siRNA knockdown of the H3K9 methyltransferase SUV39HI1 (as shown in 
n) (0; F=10.34, df= 1); TIP60 (p; F= 8.13, df=1); MRE11 (q; F= 26.1, df=1); ATM 
(r; F=29.9, df=1); BRCAI1 (s; F= 23.17, df =1), RPA32 (t; F=97.5, df=1) and RADS1 
(u; F=9.4, df=1). Ina, data are mean +s.e.m. with n =3 biological replicates; 
statistical analysis by two-tailed unpaired t-test; df=4, Pvalues as indicated. In 
b-u, lines run through the mean +s.e.m. of three biological replicates; 
statistical analysis by ANOVA; Pvalues indicated. 
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Extended Data Fig. 4| Elevated metabolites have minimal effects on cell 
cycle distribution, growth rates and NHEJ DNA repair. a, b, Cell cycle profile 
plots based on DNA content by flow cytometry for U20S DSB-ChIP cells 
treated with either DMSO (control) (a) or with the indicated metabolites: 

500 uM octyl-R-2HG, 2 mM succinate, or 30 pM dimethyl fumarate (b). 

c, Quantification of cell cycle analyses in: YUNK1 cells with shRNA suppression 
of SDHB or FHcompared to shCTRL (non-targeting) controls; U2OS DSB-ChIP 
cells treated with DMSO, 500 uM octyl-R-2HG, 2 mM succinate, or 30 1M 
dimethyl fumarate; astrocytes expressing IDH1(WT) or IDH1(R132H); SNU1079 
(IDH1"“*) cells treated with DMSO or 1M AGI-5198; and UOK 262 FH renal 
cell carcinoma cells with and without FH cDNA complementation. d, Serial cell 
counts over time of the indicated cells in standard culture conditions: U87 
IDH1"4/* slioblastoma cells compared to /DH1'"” U87 cells; astrocytes 
expressing IDH1(WT) or IDH1(R132H); UOK 262 FH~ renal cell carcinoma cells 
with and without FH cDNA complementation; and YUNK1 cells with shRNA 
suppression of SDHB or FH compared toshCTRL (non-targeting) control cells. 
Data are mean +s.e.m. of three biological replicates; Pvalues by ANOVA are 
indicated. Additional statistics: for U87, F=24.69 (df=1); astrocytes, F=26.00 
(df=1); UOK262, F=29.64 (df=1); YUNK1shSDHB, F=16.11 (df=1),and YUNK1 
shFH, F= 89.47 (df=1). e, pDNA-PKcs foci formation (using an antibody to 
phosphorylated DNA-PKcs) at 4 h after 2 Gy ionizing radiation quantified as 
percentage foci-positive nuclei (>10 foci per nucleus) in: SNU1079 cells 
(IDH1*#/*) and HT1080 (IDH1®?*) cells treated with 1 1M AGI-5198 or DMSO 
control; U87 glioblastoma /DH1"' and IDH1**""* cells; astrocytes 
overexpressing IDH1(WT) or IDH1(R132H); UOK 262 FH renal cell carcinoma 
cells with and without FH cDNA complementation; and NCCFH1FH~ renal cell 


carcinoma cells with or without FH complementation. Representative images 
from SNU1079 (IDH1*°2“*) cells with and without AGI-5198 treatment are 
shown. Scale bar, 20 pm. f, Schematic of the luciferase based NHEJ assay. 

g, Quantification of relative NHE) by the luciferase-based NHE)J assay in HeLa 
cells, Hela cells after siRNA suppression of KU80 (also known as XRCCS, positive 
control for NHE)J deficiency), /DH1**4"* HeLa cells, astrocytes overexpressing 
IDH1(WT) or IDH1(R132H), U87 glioblastoma /DH1"’ and U87 IDH1®*""* cells, 
and YUNKI cells with shRNA suppression of SDHB or FH, compared to shCTRL 
(non-targeting) control cells. h, Western blot analysis to confirm KU80 
knockdown after siRNA suppression of KU8O in HeLa cells. This experiment 
was performed two times with similar results. i, Schematic of the EJS—GFP NHEJ 
reporter.j, Quantification of NHEJ using the EJS chromosomally integrated 
reporter assay in U2OS-EJ5 reporter cells after treatment of cells with 500 uM 
octyl-R-2HG, 2mM succinate or 30 pM dimethyl fumarate, compared to DMSO 
controland to cells with siRNA knockdown of KUS0.k, Quantification of KU80 
levels after siRNA suppression of KU8O in U20S-EJ5 reporter cells. This 
experiment was performed two times with similar results. 1], Schematic diagram 
of the EJ2-GFP reporter to assay MME). m, Quantification of EJ2 MME) reporter 
activity in EJ2-HEK293FT cells after treatment with 500 pM octyl-R-2HG, 2mM 
succinate or 30 pM dimethyl fumarate compared to DMSO control. Treatment 
with PARP inhibitor (PARPi) BMN-673 is used as a positive control for PARP- 
dependent MMEJ.n, Western blot levels of poly-ADP-ribose (PAR) polymers 
and poly-ribosylated proteins levels after treatment with 10 nM of the PARPi 
BMN-673. This experiment was performed 2 times with similar results. Inc,e,g, 
j,m, data are mean+s.e.m. withn =3 biological replicates; statistical analysis 
by two-tailed unpaired t-test; df=4. 
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Extended Data Fig. 5| Elevated metabolites disrupt normal H3K9me3 
deposition at sites of DNA damage caused by laser-stripe micro- 
irradiation. a, Quantification of H3K9me3 intensity in the laser micro- 
irradiated stripe above background after laser micro-irradiation induction of 
DNA damage in HeLa cells treated with or without 2HG or expressing 
IDH1(R132H), as indicated. (F=49.27, df=1).b,c, Representative 
immunofluorescence of yYH2AX and H3K9me3 in cell nuclei in parental U87 
glioblastoma cells (WT IDH1) and U87 cells with CRISPR-Cas9-mediated knock- 
in of an/DH1”"" allele at the endogenous locus (/DH1*"/*) without DNA 
damage (b) or 1 min after laser micro-irradiation induction of DNA damage at 
150 pJ per pixel (c). Scale bars, 20 um. d, Quantification of H3K9me3 intensity 
inthe laser micro-irradiated stripe above background after the indicated time 
points in the U87 cell line matched pair after laser micro-irradiation. (F=5.360, 
df=1).e, f, Representative images of undamaged (e) and laser micro-stripe 
irradiated (f) YUNK1 cells with shRNA suppression of SDHB or FHcompared to 
non-targeting control shRNA (shCTRL), or in YUNK1 cells treated with 2mM 
succinate or 30 uM dimethyl fumarate. Cells were pretreated with exogenous 
metabolites 24 h before micro-stripe irradiation and then were analysed 1 min 
after irradiation. Scale bars, 20 pm. g, Quantification of H3K9me3 intensity in 
the laser micro-irradiated stripes above background at the indicated time 
points after laser micro-irradiation in the YUNK1 cells treated as indicated. 


(shSDHB, F=31.25, df=1; +succinate, F=33.80, df=1; shFH, F=32.25, df=1; 
+fumarate, F=44.39, df=1).h, i, Representative images of undamaged (h) and 
laser micro-stripe irradiated (i) HEK293FT cells with shRNA suppression of 
SDHB or FH compared to non-target control shRNA (shCTRL), or in HEK293FT 
cells treated with 2 mM succinate or 30 uM dimethyl fumarate. Cells were 
pretreated with exogenous metabolites 24 h before micro-stripe irradiation 
and were analysed at 1 min after irradiation. Scale bars, 20 pm.j, Quantification 
of H3K9me3 intensity in the laser micro-irradiated stripe above background at 
the indicated times after laser micro-irradiation in the HEK293FT cells treated 
as indicated. (ShSDHB, F=8.68, df=1; +succinate, F=13.75, df=1; shFH, 
F=10.84, df=1; +fumarate F = 14.05, df=1).k,1, Representative images of 
undamaged (k) and laser micro-stripe irradiated (1) SW1353 (IDH2”k"") 
chondrosarcoma cells treated as indicated with DMSO, 500 pM octyl-(R)-2HG, 
5 uM AG-221 or 5 pM AG-221 and 500 uM octyl-(R)-2HG. Scale bars, 20 pm. 

m, Quantification of H3K9me3 intensity in the laser micro-irradiated stripe 
above background at 2 min after laser micro-irradiation in the SW1353 
(IDH1"“/*) chondrosarcoma cells treated as indicated. Ina, d, g,j, line runs 
through the mean +s.e.m. withn =3 biological replicates for each time point; 
statistical analysis by ANOVA. Inm, data are mean +s.e.m. with n =3 biological 
replicates; statistical analysis by two-tailed unpaired t-test; df=4, Pvalues are 
indicated. 
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Extended Data Fig. 6 | Oncometabolites impair TIP60 and ATM 
recruitment and activation following treatment of cells with ionizing 
radiation. a, Quantification of TIP60 foci-positive nuclei 1h after 2 Gy ionizing 
radiation in SW1353 (IDH2"*") cells treated as indicated with DMSO (control), 
500 uM 2HG, 5 uM AG-221 or 5 UM AG-221 and 500 uM 2HG. b, Quantification 
and representative images of TIP60 foci-positive nuclei 4 hafter 2 Gy ionizing 
radiation in FH-deficient UOK 262 renal cell carcinoma cells (FH) andin three 
subclones complemented with FH cDNA, with or without treatment with 30 uM 
dimethyl fumarate for 24 h before 2 Gy ionizing radiation. Scale bars, 100 pm. 
c, Quantification and representative images of phosphorylated ATMon 
residue S1981 (pATM S1981) foci-positive nuclei 4 h after 2 Gy ionizing radiation 
in HT1080 fibrosarcoma cells DH1®“*) and in HT1080 cells with CRISPR- 
Cas9-mediated knockout of the /DH1®*” allele (IDH1*"") treated as indicated 
with DMSO control, 2HG, AGI-5198 or AGI-5198 + 2HG. Scale bars, 100 pm. 

d, Quantification and representative images of pATM (S1981) foci-positive 
nuclei 4 hafter 2 Gy ionizing radiation in FH-deficient UOK 262 renal cell 
carcinoma cells (FH) and ina subclone complemented with FH cDNA. Scale 
bars, 100 pm. e, Quantification of cells with TIP60 foci-positive nuclei (>10 foci 
per nucleus) 1 hafter 2 Gy ionizing radiation in U87 /DH1"” and U87 IDH1™#* 
glioblastoma cells, immortalized astrocytes overexpressing IDH1(WT) or 
IDH1(R132H), /DH1"’ and IDH1®52""* HeLa cells, and YUNK1 and HEK293FT cells 
with shRNA suppression of SDHB (shSDHB) or FH (shFH), compared to non- 
targeting control shRNA (shCTRL). f, Quantification of cells with pATM S1981 
foci-positive nuclei (>10 foci per nucleus) 1h after 2 Gy ionizing radiation in 
immortalized astrocytes overexpressing IDH1(WT) or IDH1(R132H), /DH1"" 
HeLa cells, /DH1*°?"* HeLa cells, and YUNK1and HEK293FT cells withshRNA 
suppression of SDHB (shSDHB) or FH (shFH) compared to non-targeting 


control shRNA (shCTRL). g, Representative immunofluorescent of TIP60 and 
pATM S1981 nuclear foci 1h after 2 Gy ionizing radiation in HEK293FT cells with 
shRNA suppression of SDHB or FHcompared to non-targeting control shRNA 
(shCTRL). Scale bar, 20 um. h, Quantification of cells with pATM S1981 foci- 
positive nuclei (>10 foci per nucleus) and representative immunofluorescent 
images of pATMS1981 foci 1h after 2 Gy ionizing radiation in SNU1079 
(IDH1*“) cholangiocarcinoma cells treated with IDH1 inhibitor (1 pM AGI- 
5198) or DMSO control. Scale bars, 100 pm. i, Western blot analysis of pATM 
S981 and total ATM Lh after 2 Gy ionizing radiation in YUNK1 cells with shRNA 
suppression of SDHB (shSDHB) or FH (ShFH) compared to non-targeting 
control shRNA (shCTRL) andinimmortalized astrocytes overexpressing 
IDH1(WT) or IDH1(R132H). This experiment was performed three times with 
similar results.j, Western blot analysis of phospho-ATM S1981 (pATM) and 
phospho-S*Q motifs in YUNK1 cells with shRNA suppression of SDHB (shSDHB) 
as compared toa non-targeting control shRNA (shCTRL). This experiment was 
performed two times with similar results. k, Quantification and representative 
images of pATM and TIP60 foci colocalization in HeLa cells treated with DMSO 
control (CTRL), 500 uM octyl-(R)-2HG, 2 mM succinate or 30 uM dimethyl 
fumarate. Scale bar, 5 um. 1, Western blot analysis of pATM S1981 and total ATM, 
phospho-ATR and total ATR, phospho-RPA32 and total RPA32, phospho-CHK1 
and total CHK1, phospho-DNA-PKcs and total DNA-PKcs, and phospho-CHK2 
and total CHK2in/DH1"’ or IDH1®*4"* U87 glioblastoma cells 1 hafter 5 Gy 
ionizing radiation, compared to unirradiated controls. This experiment was 
performed two times with similar results. For a-f,h,k, dataare mean+s.e.m. 
with n=3 biological replicates; statistical analysis by two-tailed unpaired f-test; 
df=4, Pvalues as indicated. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | «KG supplementation rescues oncometabolite- 
induced HDR deficiency. a, b, Western blot analysis of H3K9me3 levels inthe 
following cells with or without treatment with 2 mM aKG for 96 h: SNU1079 
IDH1"?“* cholangiocarcinoma cells (a), U87 /DH1"’ and IDH1*74/* 
glioblastoma cells (b), UOK 262 FH~ renal cell carcinoma cells with and with FH 
cDNA complementation, and YUNK1 cells with shRNA suppression of SDHB 
(shSDHB) or FH (shFH). These experiments were repeated twice with similar 
results. c, Quantification of cells with TIP60 foci-positive nuclei (>10 foci per 
nucleus) at 1h post 2 Gy ionizing radiation in the following cells with or without 
treatment with 2mM aKG for 96 h: /DH1"” and IDH1™"""* U87 glioblastoma cells, 
IDH1" and IDH1®""* HeLa cells, UOK 262 FH“ renal cell carcinoma cells, 
YUNK\I cells with shRNA suppression of SDHB (ShSDHB) or FH (shFH), 
compared to non-targeting control shRNA (shCTRL), and HEK293FT cells with 
shRNA suppression of SDHB (ShSDHB) or FH (ShFH) compared to non-targeting 
control shRNA (shCTRL). d-f, Quantification of cells with pATM S1918 foci- 
positive nuclei (>10 foci per nucleus) at 1h after 2 Gy ionizing radiation inthe 
following cells treated or not with 2 mM akG for 48 has indicated: HEK293FT 
cells with shRNA suppression of SDHB (shSDHB) or FH (ShFH) compared to non- 
targeting control shRNA (ShCTRL) (d), /DH1"’ and IDH1™"""* HeLa cells (e), and 
YUNK1I cells with shRNA suppression of SDHB (ShSDHB) or FH (ShFH) compared 
to non-targeting control shRNA (shCTRL) (f). g, Quantification of cells with 
RADS1 foci-positive nuclei (>10 foci per nucleus) at 4h post 2 Gy ionizing 
radiation in U87 /DH1"™' and IDH1*"* glioblastoma cells treated with either 
2mM akG for 48 hor with DMSO control. h, Quantification of cells with RADS1 
foci-positive nuclei (>10 foci per nucleus) at 4h post 2 Gy ionizing radiation in 
SNU1079 (IDH1***“*) cholangiocarcinoma cells pre-treated with DMSO, 2mM 
aKG or AGI-5198 for 48 h. i, Western blot analysis of H3K9me3 and total H3 
levels in U2OS EJ-DR cells treated with DMSO (control), 2mMM aKG, 500 uM 
octyl-R-2HG, 2mM succinate, 30 uM dimethyl fumarate, or the indicated 
combinations of aKG plus 2HG, succinate or fumarate. This experiment was 
repeated twice with similar results. j, ChIP analysis of H3K9me3 occupancy at 
the DSB-ChIP reporter locus in U2OS cells inthe absence of a DSB after 
treatment with DMSO (control), 500 pM octyl-R-2HG, 2 mM succinate or 30 1M 
dimethyl fumarate, in all cases with or without 2mM akG, as indicated. 

k-r, Heat maps of the relative occupancy of the indicated factors at the site- 


directed DSB in U2OS cells as measured by ChIP and normalized tothe 
uninduced controls. The assay was performed at the indicated time points post 
addition of Shield-1 and triamcinolone in DMSO-treated cells (control) (k), cells 
treated with 2mM akG (I), cells treated with 500 uM octyl-(R)-2HG (m), cells 
treated with 2mM akG and 500 pM octyl-(R)-2HG (n), cells treated with 2 mM 
succinate (0), cells treated with 2 mM succinate and 2mM aKG (p), cells treated 
with 30 uM dimethyl fumarate (q), and cells treated with 30 pM dimethyl 
fumarate and 2mM aKG (r). The heat maps for 2HG alone, succinate alone, 
fumarate alone and DMSO control alone are reproduced from Fig. 2b and are 
presented again here for comparison. s—aa, Line graphs of percent input values 
for DSB-ChIP assays with antibodies (corresponding to the heat maps in 

In, p,r) for yH2A.X (Ss; AKG + 2HG, F= 0.04, df=1; aKG + succinate, F=2.76, 
df=1; aKG + fumarate, F= 0.18, df=1); SUV39HI1 (t; AKG + 2HG, F=0.73; df=1, 
aKG + succinate, F=0.55, df=1; aKG + fumarate, F=0.09, df=1); H3K9me3 

(u; AKG + 2HG, F=0.076, df=1; aKG + succinate, F=4.05, df=1; aKG + fumarate, 
F=8.910, df=1); TIP60 (v; AKG + 2HG, F=1.32, df=1; aKG+ succinate, F=1.98, 
df=1; aKG + fumarate, F=107.8, df=1); MRE11 (w; aKG + 2HG, F=0.53, df=1; 
aKG + succinate, F=1.2, df=1; aKG+ fumarate, F=2.3, df=1); ATM (x; 

aKG +2HG, F=14.8, df=1, aKG + succinate, F=0.31, df=1; aKG+ fumarate, 
F=8.67, df=1); BRCA1(y; aKG + 2HG, F=3.3, df=1; aKG + succinate, F=2.1, df=1; 
aKG + fumarate F=1.5, df=1); RPA32 (z; «KG + 2HG, F=0.003, df=1; 

aKG + succinate, F=1.78, df=1, aKG + fumarate, F= 0.57, df=1); and RADS1 (aa; 
aKG + 2HG, F=1.4, df=1; aKG + succinate, F=2.4, df=1; aKG + fumarate, F=3.10, 
df=1) at the indicated time points after addition of triamcinolone and Shield-1 
to induce anI-Scel break in the U2OS DSB-ChIP cells. Line graphs 
corresponding withk, m, 0, q, are presented in Extended Data Fig. 3b-j. 

ab, Quantification of HDR efficiency as measured by restoration of a functional 
GFP gene following I-Scel induction of a DSB inthe DR-GFP reporter in U2OS 
cells following pre-treatment with DMSO, 500 uM octyl-R-2HG, 2 mM succinate 
or30 uM dimethyl fumarate, and with no aKG, 1 mM aKG or 2mM akGas 
indicated. Inc-h,j, and ab, dataare mean +s.e.m. withn =3 biological 
replicates; statistical analysis by two-tailed unpaired t-test; df=4. In s—aa, lines 
runthroughthe mean +s.e.m. with n=3 biological replicates for each time 
point; statistical analysis by ANOVA; Pvalues are indicated. 
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Extended Data Fig. 8 | Overexpression of KDM4A and KDM4B suppresses 
elevated H3K9me3 and rescues HDR deficiency in oncometabolite- 
producing cells. a—c, Western blot analysis of H3K9me3 and total H3 levels in 
the cholangiocarcinoma cell line SNU1079 (IDH1*"*“*) (a), and renal cell 
carcinoma cell lines UOK262 (FH~) (b) and NCCFH1 (FH~) (c) treated as 
indicated or after transfection with vectors for expression of haemagglutinin 
(HA)-tagged KDM4A, catalytically inactive KDM4A(H188A), KDM4B, 
catalytically inactive KDM4B(H189A), KDM4C and KDM6A or vectors for 
expression of Flag-tagged ALKBH2, ALKBH3 andJMJD4. This experiment was 
repeated twice with similar results. d, Quantification of RADS1-positive foci in 
SNU1079 cells after the indicated treatment or transfection. e-j, Quantification 
of TIP60 foci-positive nuclei (>10 foci per nucleus) (e, f), RADS1 foci-positive 
nuclei (g, h), and mean comet-tail moment in UOK 262 and NCCFH1FH~ renal 
cell carcinoma cell lines (i,j), after transfection with FH expression constructs 
or after with vectors for expression of HA-tagged KDM4A, catalytically inactive 
KDM4A(H188A), KDM4B, catalytically inactive KDM4B(H189A), KDMA4C, or 
KDM6A or vectors for expression of Flag-tagged ALKBH2, ALKBH3 or JMJD4. In 
g,h, cells treated with 2mMakG or DMSO controlare also included inthe 
analysis. k, Western blots showing H3K9me3 and total H3 levels after 
transfection with constructs for expression of HA-tagged KDM4A or KDM4Bin 
YUNK1shSDHB or shFH cells. This experiment was repeated twice with similar 
results. 1, Quantification of neutral comet assay in immortalized astrocytes 
expressing IDH1 or IDH1(R132H) and in YUNK1shCTRL, shSDHB and shFH cells, 
with or without overexpression of KDM4A or KDM4Bas indicated, or with 24h 
treatment with 2 mM akG. m,n, Quantification of RADS1 nuclear foci 6 hafter 
2 Gy ionizing radiation in/DH1"’ or IDH1*”"* HeLa cells (m) and in HEK293FT 
cells (n) with shRNA suppression of SDHB (ShSDHB) or FH (ShFH), compared 


with non-targeting shRNA (shCTRL). Cells were irradiated after 24h 
pretreatment with akG or 24 hafter transfection with expression vectors for 
KDM4A or KDM4B. 0, p, Quantification of BRCA1 nuclear foci 4 hafter 2 Gy 
ionizing radiation in/DH1" or IDH1™""* HeLa cells (0) and HEK293FT cells (p) 
with shRNA suppression of SDHB (shSDHB) or FH (shFH), compared with non- 
targeting shRNA (shCTRL). Cells were irradiated after 24 h pretreatment with 
aKG or 24 hafter transfection with expression vectors for KDM4A or KDM4B. 
q, Quantification of neutral comet assays performed in WT and HIFIA- 
knockout mouse embryonic fibroblasts (MEFs) after treatment with 500 1M 
octyl-(R)-2HG, 2 mM succinate or 30 pM dimethyl fumarate, compared to 
DMSO control. r, Western blot analysis of HIF-1a after indicated treatment of 
WT and HIFIA-knockout MEFs with 500 uM octyl-(R)-2HG, 2 mM succinate or 
30 uM dimethyl fumarate. Hypoxia exposure at 1% O, for 24 his used asa 
positive control for HIF-1a stabilization. s, Western blot analysis of KDM4A and 
KDM4B expression and H3K9me3 levels in KDM4A-knockout and KDM4B- 
knockout YUNK1celllines. This experiment was repeated twice with similar 
results. t, u, Quantification of RADS1 foci-positive cells 4h after 2 Gy ionizing 
radiation (t) and comet-tail moment (u) in parental YUNK1 cells, KDM4A- 
knockout YUNK1 cells, and KDM4B-knockout YUNK1 cells with overexpression 
constructs for KDM4A or KDM4B or mock transfection, as indicated. v, Western 
blot analysis of KDM4A and KDM4B expression and of H3K9me3 levels in 
KDM4<A- and KDM4B-knockout YUNK1 cells compared to parental YUNK1 
controls after transfection with overexpression constructs for HA-tagged 
KDM4A and KDM4B open reading frames, as indicated. This experiment was 
repeated twice with similar results. In d-h,j,I-q,t, u, dataare mean+s.e.m. 
with n=3 biological replicates; statistical analysis by two-tailed unpaired f-test; 
df=4, Pvalues are indicated. 
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Extended Data Fig. 9 | Inhibition of KDM4B mediates oncometabolite- 
induced HDR deficiency. a, Quantification of neutral comet assay (a) and 
quantification of RADS1 foci-positive cells (>10 foci per nucleus) (b) 4h after 

2 Gy ionizing radiation in parental YUNK1 cells, KDM4A-knockout YUNK1 cells, 
and KDM4B-knockout YUNK1 cells after siRNA suppression of either KDM4A or 
KDM4B, or non-targeting siRNA control (siCTRL), as indicated. 

c, Quantification of RADS1 foci-positive cells (c) and quantification of neutral 
comet assay (d) inKDM4B-knockout YUNK1 cells transfected with expression 
constructs for either KDM4B(WT) or the catalytically inactive KDM4B(H189A). 
e, Quantification by ChIP of baseline H3K9me3 levels (in the absence of a DSB) 
at the DSB-ChIP reporter locus in U2OS cells after siRNA suppression of either 
KDM4A or KDM4B, compared to non-targeting control siRNA. f, Validation of 
siRNA suppression of KDM4A and KDM4B and documentation of H3K9me3 
levels by western blot inthe U20S DSB-ChIP cells. This experiment was 
repeated twice with similar results. g—o, Per cent input values for DSB-ChIP 
assays performed after siRNA suppression of KDM4A or KDM4B with 
antibodies (corresponding to Fig. 3g-i) for yYH2A.X (g; siKDM4A, F= 0.0, df=1; 
siKDM4B, F=0.02, df=1); SUV39H1 (h; siKDM4A, F= 60.85, df =1; siKDM4B, 
F=0.98, df=1); H3K9me3 (i; siKDM4A, F=1.4, df=1; siKDM4B, F= 28.3, df=1); 
TIP6O (j; siKDM4A, F=15.2, df =1; siKDM4B, F= 41.3, df =1); MRE11 (k; siKDM4A, 
F=15.5, df=1;siKDM4B, F=69.3, df=1); ATM (I; siKDM4A, F=0.1, df=1; 
siKDM4B, F=15.4, df=1); BRCA1(m; siKDM4A, F=5.5, df=1; siKDM4B, F=19.94, 
df=1); RPA32 (n; siKDM4A, F=1.9, df=1; siKDM4B, F= 24.5, df=1); and RADS1(0; 
siKDM4A, F= 0.88, df=1; siKDM4B, F=7.4, df=1) at the indicated time points 
after addition of triamcinolone and Shield-1 to induce an I-Scel break in DSB- 
ChIP U20S cells. p, Quantification and representative images of neutral comet 
assays performed in DSB-ChIP U2OS cells after siRNA suppression of KDM4 or 
KDM4B compared to anon-targeting control siRNA (siCTRL). Scale bars, 

400 pm. q, Western blot analysis of IDH1(R132H) expression in parental YUNK1, 
KDM4A-knockout YUNK1 cells and KDM4B-knockout YUNK\1 cells treated with 
either doxycycline (DOX; to induce expression of IDH1(R132H)) or vehicle 
control, and western blot analysis of global H3K9me3 and total H3 levels. This 
experiment was repeated twice with similar results. r,s, Quantification of 
TIP6O (r) and RADS1 (s) foci-positive cells (>10 foci per nucleus) after 2 Gy 
ionizing radiation (at1h for TIP60 and 4h for RADS1) in parental, KDM4A- 
knockout and KDM4B-knockout YUNK1 cells, treated with either doxycycline 


or vehicle control, and also treated as indicated with DMSO, 500 uM octyl-(R)- 
2HG, 1mM AGI-5198 or both 500 pM octyl-(R)-2HG and1mM AGI-5198.t, 
Western blot analysis of KDM4A and KDM4B levels in HT1080 cells (/DH1®?“*) 
and in HT1080 cells with CRISPR-Cas9 knockout of the mutant IDH1allele 
(IDH1*°"*) transfected with scramble siRNA control (siSCR), siKDM4A or 
siKDM4B, and western blot analysis of global H3K9me3 and total H3 levels. This 
experiment was repeated twice with similar results. u, v, Quantification of 
TIP60 (u) and RADS1 (v) foci-positive cells (>10 foci per nucleus) after 2 Gy 
ionizing radiation in HT1080 cells (DH1*”“*) and in HT1080 cells with 
CRISPR-Cas9 knockout of the mutant /DH1”**“ allele (DH1") transfected 
with siSCR, siKDM4A or siKDM4B, and treated with or without 500 1M 2HG, 
ImMAGI-5198 or both 1 mM AGI-5198 and 500 pM 2HG. w, Quantification of 
mean comet-tail moment in parental, KDM4A-knockout and KDM4B-knockout 
YUNK1 cells treated with either 500 pM octyl-R-2HG or DMSO control. x, 
Quantification of cell proliferation by serial cell counts over time of parental, 
KDM4A-knockout (two independent clones) and KDM4B-knockout YUNK1 (two 
independent clones) cells. y, Western blot analysis of KDM4A and KDM4B 
expression levels in U87 glioma cells with KDM4A or KDM4B knockout, 
compared to parental U87 cells, and western blot analysis of global H3K9me3 
and total H3 levels. This experiment was repeated twice with similar results. z, 
Quantification of cell proliferation by serial cell counts of parental, KDM4A- 
knockout (two independent clones) and KDM4B-knockout (two independent 
clones) U87 cells. aa, Western blot analysis of expression of mutant H3 
constructs and analysis of H3K9me3 levels after expression of the indicated H3 
mutants in SNU1079 /DH1™**“ cholangiocarcinoma cells. Note that only H3K9M 
can reduce global H3K9me3 levels in/DH1-mutant cells. This experiment was 
repeated twice with similar results. ab, Western blot analysis of IDH1(R132H), 
H3K4me3, H3K9me3, H3K27me3, H3K36me3 and total H3 in/DH” and 
IDH1*#/* 87 glioblastoma cells. This experiment was repeated twice with 
similar results. ac, Quantification of 2HG levels by fluorometric 2HG detection 
assay inSNU1079 (IDH1™*“") cholangiocarcinoma cells transfected with either 
H3.3(WT) or H3.3(K9M) expression constructs. Ina-e, p, r, S, U-w, ac, data are 
mean +s.e.m. withn =3 biological replicates; statistical analysis by two-tailed 
unpaired t-test; df=4. Inf, h, i-q, dataare mean +s.e.m. withn =3 biological 
replicates; statistical analysis by ANOVA; Pvalues as indicated. 
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Extended Data Fig. 10 | Oncometabolites induce HDR deficiency via 
hypermethylation of H3K9. a, b, Quantification of neutral comet assay 
performed in SNU1079 (/DH1**“") cholangiocarcinoma cells (a) and UOK262 
FH~ renal cell carcinoma cells (b) after expression of the indicated H3.3 
mutants. c, Quantification of neutral comet assay performed in YUNK1 
shSDHB, shFH or shCTRL cells transfected with expression constructs for 
H3.3(WT) versus H3.3(K9M). Cells were assayed 24 h after transfection with the 
indicated construct. d, Western blot analysis of global H3K9me3 levels in 
YUNK1shSDHB or shFH cells transfected with vector for expression of 
H3.3(WT) or H3.3(K9M). This experiment was repeated twice with similar 
results. e, Western blot analysis of pATM and total ATM levels inshCTRL, 
shSDHB and shFH YUNK1I cells transfected with expression constructs for 
H3.3(WT) or H3.3(K9M), at Lh after ionizing radiation (5 Gy) or without ionizing 
radiation. This experiment was repeated twice with similar results. 

f, Quantification over time by ChIP of H3K9me3, H3K4me3, H3K27me3 and 
H3K36me3 levels after induction of the site-specific DSB in U20S DSB-ChIP 
cells after DMSO treatment. The H3K9me3 datais also presented in Fig. 2and 
Extended Data Fig. 3 for relevant comparisons. g, Western blot analysis of 
H3K9M mutant construct expression and H3K9me3 levels in U2OS DSB-ChIP 
cells after expression of H3K9M or WT H3, or treatment with DMSO control or 
500 uM octyl-(R)-2HG. This experiment was repeated twice with similar 
results. h, ChIP analysis of H3K9me3 occupancy at the DSB-ChIP locus in U20S 
cells (inthe absence of an induced DSB), after transfection with construct for 
expression of H3.3(WT) or H3.3(K9M) expression construct after indicated 
treatment with either 500 1M 2HG or DMSO control. i-q, Per cent input values 
for assays performed in U2OS cells after transfection with expression 
construct for H3.3(WT) or H3.3(K9M) and treated with 500 .M 2HG or DMSO as 
indicated (corresponding to Fig. 4b-e), with antibodies for H3K9me3 

(i; F=54.63, df=1), yH2A.X (j; F=1.95, df=1), SUV39HI1 (k; F= 34.11, df=1), TIP60 
(F=126.6, df=1), MRE11 (m; F=7.9, df=1), ATM (n; F=0.75, df=1), BRCA1 

(0; F=119.5, df =1), RPA32 (p; F=10.34, df=1), RADS1 (q; F= 80.2, df=1) and total 
H3 (r; F=120.6, df=1) at the indicated time points after addition of 
triamcinolone and Shield-1to induce an I-Scel break. s, Line graphs of percent 
input values for DSB-ChIP assays performed with antibodies for KDM4A and 
KDM4B in U2OS cells at the indicated time points after addition of 


triamcinolone and Shield-1 to induce an I-Scel break. t, Quantification of 
neutral comet assay performed in YUNK1 cells with shSDHB, shFH or shCTRL, 
transfected with constructs for expression of H3.3(WT) or H3.3(K9R). Cells 
were assayed 24 h after transfection with the indicated construct. u, V, 
Quantification of TIP60 foci-positive nuclei (>10 foci per nucleus) (u) at1h post 
2 Gy ionizing radiation and RADS1 foci-positive nuclei at 4 h post 2 Gy ionizing 
radiation (v) inimmortalized astrocytes and YUNK1 cells transfected with 
constructs for expression of H3.3(WT) or H3.3(K9R). w, PARP inhibitor 
sensitivity in/DH1™’ and IDH1*""* U87 glioblastoma cells transfected with 
expression constructs for H3.3(WT), H3.3(K9M) or H3.3(K9R). (DH: 
H3.3(WT) vs H3.3(K9R), F=8.7, df= 1; IDH1*74; H3.3(WT) vs H3.3(K9M), 
F=23.0, df=1).x, Quantification of genomic H3K9me3 peaks across 
chromosomes by analysis of ChIP-sequencing data for H3K9me3 ina matched 
pair of immortalized human astrocyte cell lines expressing IDH1(WT) or 
IDH1(R132H)”*. Peaks were called using HOMER (v.4.10) and are defined as 
spanning at least 1,000 base pairs and at least 2,500 base pairs apart, filtered 
by P<0.01.n=2 technical replicates. y, qPCR analysis of amplicons that span 
the Cas9-guide RNA cleavage target sites to asses I-Scel cleavage at the 
H3K9me3 differentially methylated, H3K9me3 both low, and H3K9me3 both 
high loci in/DH1"’ and /DH1®*""" astrocytes. Reduced amplification of the 
genomic DNA across the Cas9-guide RNA target sites indicates that cleavage at 
the target site has occurred. z, aa, ChIP analysis of MRE11 (z) and RPA32 (aa) at 
H3K9me3 differentially methylated, H3K9me3 low, and H3K9me3 high loci as 
identified in x, inthe /DH1"’ and IDH1®" astrocyte cell lines 12 h after Cas9 
nucleofection. ab-ac, Quantification of TIP60 foci-positive nuclei (>10 foci per 
nucleus) at lh after 2 Gy ionizing radiation (ab) and RADS1 foci-positive nuclei 
at 4h after 2 Gy ionizing radiation (ac) inimmortalized astrocytes and YUNK1 
cells transfected with siRNA to knock down SUV39H1 or non-targeting control 
(siCTRL). ad, Western blot analysis of SUV39H1 levels in YUNK1 cells and 
immortalized astrocytes transfected with siRNA to knock down SUV39HI1 or 
non-targeting control siRNA (siCTRL). Inf, i-s, w, data are mean+s.e.m.; 
statistical analysis by ANOVA, with P values as indicated. In a-c,h, t-v, y-ac, 
data are mean +s.e.m. withn=3 biological replicates; statistical analysis by 
two-tailed unpaired t-test; df=4, Pvalues are indicated. 
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Reporting Summary 


Nature Research wishes to improve the reproducibility of the work that we publish. This form provides structure for consistency and transparency 
in reporting. For further information on Nature Research policies, see Authors & Referees and the Editorial Policy Checklist. 


Statistics 


For all statistical analyses, confirm that the following items are present in the figure legend, table legend, main text, or Methods section. 


n/a | Confirmed 


The exact sample size (n) for each experimental group/condition, given as a discrete number and unit of measurement 


A statement on whether measurements were taken from distinct samples or whether the same sample was measured repeatedly 


m4 The statistical test(s) used AND whether they are one- or two-sided 
Only common tests should be described solely by name; describe more complex techniques in the Methods section. 


A description of all covariates tested 


A description of any assumptions or corrections, such as tests of normality and adjustment for multiple comparisons 


A full description of the statistical parameters including central tendency (e.g. means) or other basic estimates (e.g. regression coefficient) 
AND variation (e.g. standard deviation) or associated estimates of uncertainty (e.g. confidence intervals) 


| For null hypothesis testing, the test statistic (e.g. F, t, r) with confidence intervals, effect sizes, degrees of freedom and P value noted 
Give P values as exact values whenever suitable. 


For Bayesian analysis, information on the choice of priors and Markov chain Monte Carlo settings 


[| For hierarchical and complex designs, identification of the appropriate level for tests and full reporting of outcomes 


Estimates of effect sizes (e.g. Cohen's d, Pearson's r), indicating how they were calculated 


Our web collection on statistics for biologists contains articles on many of the points above. 


Software and code 


Policy information about availability of computer code 


Data collection All software is commercially or freely available. Focinator V 2.0 was used to analyze Immunfluorescence images. Statistical Analysis was 
done in PRISM 7 or Stata. Figures were compiled using Adobe Illustrator. For LC/MS assays, Analyst® 1.6 software was used for system 
control and data acquisition and MultiQuant® 3.0 software was used for data processing and quantitation. Flow cytometry data was 
collected using FlowJo CE and analyzed using FlowJo™ v7.6.5 software. 


Data analysis All software is commercially or freely available. Focinator V 2.0 was used to analyze Immunfluorescence images. Statistical Analysis was 
done in PRISM 7 or Stata. Figures were compiled using Adobe Illustrator. Analyst® 1.6 software was used for system control and data 
acquisition and MultiQuant® 3.0 software was used for data processing and quantitation. Flow cytometry data was analyzed using 
FlowJo™ v7.6.5 software. For ChIP-seq analysis, raw sequencing data was aligned to the GRhg38 (hg38) genome build using Bowtie2 
(v2.3.4.1). H3K9me3 peaks were called using HOMER (v4.10) using findPeaks with options -style histone -size 1000 -minDist 2500, filtered 
by P = 0.01. 


For manuscripts utilizing custom algorithms or software that are central to the research but not yet described in published literature, software must be made available to editors/reviewers. 
We strongly encourage code deposition in a community repository (e.g. GitHub). See the Nature Research guidelines for submitting code & software for further information 


Data 


Policy information about availability of data 
All manuscripts must include a data availability statement. This statement should provide the following information, where applicable: 


- Accession codes, unique identifiers, or web links for publicly available datasets 
- A list of figures that have associated raw data 
- Adescription of any restrictions on data availability 


All data generated or analyzed during this study are included in this published article (or its supplementary information files, including source data). There are no 
restrictions on data availability. 
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Field-specific reporting 


Please select the one below that is the best fit for your research. If you are not sure, read the appropriate sections before making your selection. 


DX] Life sciences [_] Behavioural & social sciences [_] Ecological, evolutionary & environmental sciences 


For a reference copy of the document with all sections, see nature.com/documents/nr-reporting-summary-flat.pdf 


Life sciences study design 


All studies must disclose on these points even when the disclosure is negative. 


Sample size For in vitro assays, n=3 biological replicates were used for sample size in all cases order to allow statistical analyses. Each biological replicate 
was defined as an independent culture of cells. No statistical methods were used to determine sample size. For the in vivo mouse studies, 
mice were randomized into irradiated and mock irradiated groups with 8 mice/group, based on a calculated power of 80% to detect a 
difference of 1.25 standard deviations between two groups at 5% significance level. 
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Data exclusions No data were excluded. 
Replication Replicates are indicated in the manuscript with n=3 biological replicates for experimental data presented here. All replicates were successful. 
Randomization | Cultures and mice were randomly assigned to either experimental or control groups. 


Blinding In vitro assays were not conducted in a blinded manner. Xenograft tumors were randomly assigned into treatment or control groups. Tumor 
growth measurements were not conducted in a blinded fashion. Blinding was not relevant to our study, since subjective rating of data was not 
involved. 


Reporting for specific materials, systems and methods 


We require information from authors about some types of materials, experimental systems and methods used in many studies. Here, indicate whether each material, 
system or method listed is relevant to your study. If you are not sure if a list item applies to your research, read the appropriate section before selecting a response. 


Materials & experimental systems Methods 

n/a | Involved in the study n/a | Involved in the study 

L_| Antibodies L_| ChIP-seq 
Eukaryotic cell lines Flow cytometry 
Palaeontology MRI-based neuroimaging 


Animals and other organisms 


Human research participants 


Clinical data 


Antibodies 


Antibodies used anti-ATM (phospho $1981) (abcam, ab36810) 
anti-ATM(Millipore, Ab-3) 
anti -Actin HRP (Proteintech, HRP-60008) 
anti-Histone 3 Lysine 9 trimethyl (D4W10U, Cell Signaling Technology) 
anti-Histone H3 ( # 9715 Cell Signaling) 
anti-Histone H3 (ab1791, Abcam) 

Rabbit anti-HA-Tag (C29F4, Cell Signaling Technology) 
mouse anti- GAPDH HRP (HRP-60004, Proteintech), 
mouse anti-IDH1 R132H (HO9, Dianova) 

anti-IDH1 (D2H1, Cell Signaling Technology) 
anti-Fumarase (D9C5, Cell Signaling Technologies) 
anti-SDHB (21A11AE7, Abcam) 

anti-RAD51(14B4 Novus bio) 

anti-BRCA2 (ab1, Millipore) 

ati-TI60 (NBP2-24613. Novus) 

anti-RPA32 (#52448, Cell Signaling Technology) 
anti-MRE11 (H-300, Sant Cruz Biotechnology sc-22767) 
anti-Phospho-(Ser/Thr) ATM/ATR Substrate Antibody (Cell Signaling Technology, #2851) 
anti-KDM4A (A300-861A , Bethyl) 

anti-KDM4A (C70G6, Cell Signaling Technology ) 

anti KDM4B (A301-478A, Bethyl) 1:1000 5% BSA 


anti-KDM4B (D7E6, Cell Signaling Technology) 
anti-Ku80 80 (Clone 7, BD Biosciences ) 
anti-Poly-ADP-Ribose (PAR) (4335-mc-100, Trevigen) 
anti-phospho-RPA32 (E5A2F, Cell Signaling Technology) 
Mouse anti-CHK1 (2G1D5, Cell Signaling Technology) 
anti-phospho-CHK1 (#2341 Cell Signaling Technology) 
anti-phospho-CHK2 (C13C1, Cell Signaling Technologies) 
anti-HIF1a (NB100-105, Novus) 

anti-Vinculin (ab129002, abcam) 

anti Histone H2A.X (D17A3, Cell Signaling Technology) 
anti DNA-PKcs (ab70250, abcam) 

anti phosphor-DNA-PKcs (ab 18192, abcam) 
anti-H3K36me3 (D5A7, Cell Signaling Technologies) 
anti-H3K27me3 (C36B11, Cell Signaling Technologies) 
Rabbit anti-H3K4me3 (C42D8, Cell Signaling Technologies) 


Antibody dilutions for western blots were as follows: mouse anti-ATM (phospho $1981) antibody (Abcam, ab36810) 1:100 in 5% 
milk, rabbit anti-ATM (Millipore, Ab-3) 1:1000 in 5% milk, mouse anti-&-Actin HRP (Proteintech, HRP-60008) 1:1000 in 5% milk, 
anti-Histone 3 Lysine 9 trimethyl (D4W1U, Cell Signaling Technology) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, rabbit polyclonal anti-Histone H3 
(ab1791, Abcam) 1:5000 in 5% BSA, rabbit anti-HA-Tag (C29F4, Cell Signaling Technology) 1:2000 in 5% BSA, mouse anti-GAPDH 
HRP (HRP-60004, Proteintech), mouse anti-IDH1 R132H (HO9, Dianova) 1:2000 in 5% milk, rabbit anti-IDH1 (D2H1, Cell Signaling 
Technology) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, rabbit monoclonal anti-Fumarase (D9C5, Cell Signaling Technologies) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, mouse 
monoclonal anti-SDHB (21A11AE7, Abcam) 1:1000 in 5% milk, mouse monoclonal anti-RAD51(14B4 Novus bio) 1:1000 in 5% 
milk, mouse anti-BRCA2 (ab1, Millipore) 1:1000 in 5% milk, rabbit anti-T60 (NBP2-24613, Novus Biologicals) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, 
rabbit anti-RPA32 (#52448, Cell Signaling Technology) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, Rabbit anti -MRE11 (H-300, Sant Cruz Biotechnology 
sc-22767) 1:1000 in 5% milk, rabbit anti- Phospho-(Ser/Thr) ATM/ATR Substrate Antibody (#2851,Cell Signaling Technology) 
1:1000 in 5% BSA, rabbit anti-KDM4A (A300-861A, Bethyl) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, rabbit anti-KDM4A (C37E5, Cell Signaling 
Technology ) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, anti-KDM4B (A301-478A, Bethyl) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, anti-KDM4B (D7E6, Cell Signaling 
Technology) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, rabbit anti-FLAG (SAB4301135, Sigma) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, rabbit anti-SUV39H1 (D11B6, Cell 
Signaling Technology) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, mouse anti-Ku80 80 (Clone 7, BD Biosciences) 1:1000 in 5% Milk, rabbit anti-Histone 
H2A.X (D17A3, Cell Signaling Technology) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, mouse anti-Poly-ADP-Ribose (PAR) (4335-mc-100, Trevigen), mouse 
anti-phospho-ATM $1981 (ab36810, Abcam) 1:1000 in 5% Milk, rabbit anti-phospho-RPA32 (E5A2F, Cell Signaling Technology) 
1:1000 in 5% BSA, mouse anti-CHK1 (2G1D5, Cell Signaling Technology) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, rabbit anti-phospho-CHK11 (#2341, Cell 
Signaling Technology) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, rabbit anti-CHK2 (#2662, Cell Signaling Technologies) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, rabbit anti- 
phospho-CHK2 (C13C1, Cell Signaling Technologies) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, rabbit anti-DNA-PKcs (ab70250, Abcam) 1:1000 in 5% 
milk, rabbit anti phospho-DNA-PKcs (ab 18192, Abcam) 1:1000 in 5% milk, mouse anti-HIF1a (NB100-105, Novus) 1:1000 in 5% 
BSA, rabbit anti-H3K36me3 (D5A7, Cell Signaling Technologies) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, rabbit anti-H3K27me3 (C36B11, Cell Signaling 
Technologies) 1:1000 in 5% BSA, rabbit anti-H3K4me3 (C42D8, Cell Signaling Technologies) 1:1000 in 5% BSA. 
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Validation Antibody validation appears in Extended Data Figure 3. We used siRNA to knockdown the target proteins and validated 
knockdown by western blot, then we performed the DSB-ChIP protocol in the cells with the target protein suppressed to 
validated the ChIP signal from these antibodies. Knockdown of the H3K9 specific methyltransferase SUV39H1 served to validate 
the H3K9me3 antibody. All antibodies used in this study are commercially available, and were otherwise validated by the 
manufacturer, by previous studies from other laboratories or by previous studies from our laboratory, as cited in the text and 
methods. 


Eukaryotic cell lines 


Policy information about cell lines 


Cell line source(s) YUNK1 cells were derived by us and have been previously described (6). They were generated in culture from uninvolved 
cortical renal tissue from a patient undergoing a radical nephrectomy for kidney cancer. They were immortalized with a 
lentiviral vector containing SV40 Large T antigen (Addgene plasmid #22298). YUNK1 cells with shRNA suppression of SDHB or 
FH using the GIPZ lentiviral constructs (GE Dharmacon) have been previously described (6). shRNA suppression of SDHB and 
FH in the HEK293FT cells (obtained from ATCC) were achieved using TRIPZ lentiviral knockdowns and these cells are 
previously described (6). Hela cells were obtained from ATCC. Heterozygous IDH1 R132H/+ HeLa cells were derived by us and 
have been previously described (5). HCT116 cells and HCT116 IDH1 R132H/+ cells were obtained from Horizon Discovery 
(Waterbeach, UK). Immortalized astrocytes expressing WT or mutant IDH1 have been previously described (9,28) and were a 
gift from T. Chan (Sloan Kettering). U871DH1 WT and IDH1 R132H/WT glioblastoma cells were obtained from the ATCC. 
SN1079 and RBE cells were obtained from the RIKEN cell bank. SW1353 cells were obtained from ATCC. UOK 262 cells were a 
gift from M. Linehan and have been previously described (29). NCCFH1 were obtained from B.T. Teh. and have been 
previously described (30). 


Authentication Cell lines were authenticated using STR analysis. 
Mycoplasma contamination Cell were routinely tested for mycoplasma and tested negative. 


Commonly misidentified lines No commonly misidentified cell lines were used in this study. 
(See ICLAC register) 


Animals and other organisms 


Policy information about studies involving animals; ARRIVE guidelines recommended for reporting animal research 


Laboratory animals Female athymic nu/nu mice (Hsd:Athymic Nude-Foxninu, Envigo) were used at 8 weeks of age. 

Wild animals not applicable 

Field-collected samples not applicable 

Ethics oversight The authors confirm that all animal experiments were performed in accordance with relevant guidelines and regulations. All 


studies were approved by the Yale University Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee. 


Note that full information on the approval of the study protocol must also be provided in the manuscript. 
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ChIP-seq 


Data deposition 


Confirm that both raw and final processed data have been deposited in a public database such as GEO. 


Confirm that you have deposited or provided access to graph files (e.g. BED files) for the called peaks. 


Data access links We did not generate ChIP-seq data in this study. Rather, we analyzed published and publicly available data. Raw ChIP-seq 

May remain private before publication. data corresponding to dox-induced IDH1 R132H mutant (MUT) and uninduced parental (PAR) astrocyte cell lines after 40 
passages in culture, as well as corresponding input data, were accessed from publicly available SRA data (SRPO82568) from 
experiments previously published in Turcan, S. et al. Mutant-IDH1-dependent chromatin state reprogramming, reversibility, 
and persistence. Nat Genet 50, 62-72, doi:10.1038/s41588-017-0001-z (2018). 


Files in database submission Not applicable. See comment above. 

Genome browser session not applicable 

(e.g. UCSC) 

Methodology 

Replicates Not applicable. See comment above. 

Sequencing depth Not applicable. See comment above. 

Antibodies Not applicable. See comment above. 

Peak calling parameters Not applicable. See comment above. 

Data quality Not applicable. See comment above. 

Software See comment above. For ChIP-seq analysis, data from Turcan, S. et al. Mutant-IDH1-dependent chromatin state 
reprogramming, reversibility, and persistence. Nat Genet 50, 62-72, doi:10.1038/s41588-017-0001-z (2018) was aligned to 
the GRhg38 (hg38) genome build using Bowtie2 (v2.3.4.1). H3K9me3 peaks were called using HOMER (v4.10) using 


findPeaks with options -style histone -size 1000 -minDist 2500, filtered by P = 0.01. 


Flow Cytometry 


Plots 


Confirm that: 


The axis labels state the marker and fluorochrome used (e.g. CD4-FITC). 


The axis scales are clearly visible. Include numbers along axes only for bottom left plot of group (a 'group' is an analysis of identical markers). 


All plots are contour plots with outliers or pseudocolor plots. 


A numerical value for number of cells or percentage (with statistics) is provided. 


Methodology 
Sample preparation For the EJ2 and EJ5 assays, reporter cells were washed with PBS, collected by trypsinization, then assayed for GFP expression by 
flow cytometry. For cell cycle analysis, cells were fixed with cold ethanol for 1 h at 4C, then stained with Propidium iodide 
solution. 


Instrument Becton Dickinson FACSCalibur 


Software Data was collected with FlowJo CE and data was analyzed with FlowJo version 7.6.5 software. 
Cell population abundance Cell populations for EJ2 and EJ5 were differentiable by GFP expression above 1043 intensity and quantified with FlowJo. 


Gating strategy For GFP analysis in the EJ2 and EJ5 assay, the GFP threshold for gating was established using the positive control samples and set 
at 103 intensity. This gating strategy is shown in the supplementary Information. A negative control sample confirmed this 
gating strategy, before the exact same gate was applied to all experimental samples. 


Tick this box to confirm that a figure exemplifying the gating strategy is provided in the Supplementary Information. 
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Johannes B. Miller’, Philipp E. Geyer’”’”, Ana R. Colaco*, Peter V. Treit', 
Maximilian T. Strauss'”, Mario Oroshi', Sophia Doll'?, Sebastian Virreira Winter", 
Jakob M. Bader’, Niklas Kohler’, Fabian Theis**, Alberto Santos** & Matthias Mann’? 


Proteins carry out the vast majority of functions in all biological domains, but for 
technological reasons their large-scale investigation has lagged behind the study of 
genomes. Since the first essentially complete eukaryotic proteome was reported’, 
advances in mass-spectrometry-based proteomics’ have enabled increasingly 
comprehensive identification and quantification of the human proteome’ °. However, 
there have been few comparisons across species”*, in stark contrast with genomics 
initiatives’. Here we use an advanced proteomics workflow—in which the peptide 
separation step is performed by a microstructured and extremely reproducible 
chromatographic system-—for the in-depth study of 100 taxonomically diverse 
organisms. With two million peptide and 340,000 stringent protein identifications 
obtained ina standardized manner, we double the number of proteins with solid 
experimental evidence known to the scientific community. The data also providea 
large-scale case study for sequence-based machine learning, as we demonstrate by 
experimentally confirming the predicted properties of peptides from Bacteroides 
uniformis. Our results offer a comparative view of the functional organization of 
organisms across the entire evolutionary range. A remarkably high fraction of the 
total proteome mass in all kingdoms is dedicated to protein homeostasis and folding, 
highlighting the biological challenge of maintaining protein structure in all branches 
of life. Likewise, a universally high fraction is involved in supplying energy resources, 
although these pathways range from photosynthesis through iron sulfur metabolism 


to carbohydrate metabolism. Generally, however, proteins and proteomes are 
remarkably diverse between organisms, and they can readily be explored and 
functionally compared at www.proteomesoflife.org. 


To collect a diverse set of representative organisms across the tree of 
life, we considered the availability of assembled genome sequences 
and the accessibility of cultured or tissue material, and included com- 
mon model organisms for comparison. This resulted in 19 archaea, 49 
bacteria and 32 eukaryotes—a total of 100 different species (Fig. 1a, b). 
We also added 14 viruses (Supplementary Table 1). 

To obtain the proteomes of these extremely different biomaterials, we 
tested anumber of extraction protocols and found that the in-StageTip 
(iST) protocol”° was most universally applicable and allowed automated 
and highly reproducible sample preparation. We incorporated the latest 
advances into our workflow for high-resolution bottom-up proteomics, 
and implemented a recently developed chip-based method" (Fig. 1c-e). 
C,g-covered beads are replaced by a uniformly ordered and statically 
fixed micrometre-sized pillar structure” (Fig. 1d), leading to 2.5-fold 
improvements in coefficients of variation for peptide retention times 
and high interlaboratory reproducibility (Extended Data Figs. 1, 2a). 
For all prokaryotes we performed single-run mass spectrometry (MS) 


analyses, whereas we used a loss-less prefractionator” for the more 
complex eukaryotic samples. 

We reasoned that our chip-based chromatographic method, com- 
bined with the very large data set of more than two million unique 
peptides, should be well suited to deep learning algorithms, which 
have recently been shown to be applicable to MS-based proteomics 
(Extended Data Fig. 3). We developed along short-term memory (LSTM) 
deep learning model with an interpretable attention layer to precisely 
predict chromatographic retention times, achieving a Pearson cor- 
relation of 0.990 (Extended Data Figs. 2b, 4). To test the model ona 
completely unknown proteome, we instructed the mass spectrom- 
eter to sequence peptides from B. uniformis, Bacillus megaterium or 
Enterobacter aerogenes only if they eluted in a narrow band around 
the retention times predicted by deep learning. This resulted in only 
slightly diminished proteome depths (at least 88% on the protein level), 
showing that these peptide properties were successfully modelled in 
silico (Fig. 2). 


‘Department of Proteomics and Signal Transduction, Max Planck Institute of Biochemistry, Martinsried, Germany. 7OmicEra Diagnostics GmbH, Planegg, Germany. °NNF Center for Protein 


Research, Faculty of Health Sciences, University of Copenhagen, Copenhagen, Denmark. “Helmholtz Zentrum Munchen-German Research Center for Environmental Health, Institute of 


Computational Biology, Neuherberg, Munich, Germany. °Technical University of Munich, Department of Mathematics, Garching, Germany. °Li-Ka Shing Big Data Institute, University of Oxford, 
Oxford, UK. These authors contributed equally: Johannes B. Miller, Philipp E. Geyer. “e-mail: mmann@biochem.mpg.de 
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Fig. 1| Collection of organism samples across the tree of life, and 
integration of the proteomic workflow. a, All organisms used herein were 
ordered and ranked onthe basis of National Center for Biotechnology 
Information (NCBI; https://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov) taxonomy. Pie charts refer 
to the numbers of protein groups (proteins distinguishable by their identified 
peptides) and to database protein entries found here. b, c, The acquired 
samples were subjected to protein extraction and digestion into peptides for 
sample preparation. d, Peptides were separated using a silica-chip-based 


Across the 100 organisms, we identified 349,164 proteins that were 
distinguishable by their identified peptides (Supplementary Table 2). 
These protein groups covered 1,136,558 entries, 93% of which were 
from TrEMBL-the section of the UniProt database (https://www. 
uniprot.org) that contains protein sequences predicted from 
genomes” (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 5). Because we have sta- 
tistically significant evidence for the existence and correctness of 
our MS-derived peptide sequences, our data greatly increase the 
number of experimentally verified proteins, especially in bacteria 
and archaea. Contrary to our expectations, even well-studied model 
organisms still contributed many previously unknown proteins. The 
current Swiss-Prot database (version 2019_03, reviewed section of 
UniProt; see Methods) encompasses 559,634 experimentally verified 
proteins from all species. After taking into account proteins that have 
been described previously in the PRIDE/ProteomeXchange reposi- 
tory (https://www.ebi.ac.uk/pride/archive/), our additional 803,686 
proteins more than double the number of proteins with experimental 
evidence. 
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micropillar array column (PAC) with etched pillar structures that are coated 
with C,s. UHPLC, ultra-high performance liquid chromatography. The 
magnification shows a scanning electron microscopy image of the pillar 
structures (adapted with permission from PharmaFluidics).e, Peptides were 
ionized by electrospray (ES) and analysed ina high-resolution mass 
spectrometer. f, Numbers of identified proteins across the three 
superkingdoms. 


To check the depth of proteome coverage, we inspected identifica- 
tions for model organisms. With more than 5,000 identified protein 
groups in the yeast Saccharomyces cerevisiae, 9,000 in the zebrafish 
Danio rerio and 11,000 in the cotton plant Gossypium hirsutum, we 
obtained an even higher depth in comparison to previous large-scale 
efforts that focused on individual organisms. In prokaryotes we identi- 
fied about half of all predicted genes at the protein level, representing 
alarge fraction of the total proteome expressed ina single condition. 
However, this is less than the coverage obtained in several dedicated 
studies that used fractionation in these organisms and investigated 
different conditions. Eukaryotes generally have larger genomes and 
we identified correspondingly higher numbers of proteins (Fig. 1a). For 
instance, ina single human cell line, we identified 9,500 protein groups 
in our standardized workflow—a large proportion of the expressed 
proteome®—whereas 14 cell lines yielded 12,005 protein groups (Sup- 
plementary Table 4). Several species had very low proteome coverages. 
As the MS data were of similar quality in most of these cases (Supple- 
mentary Table 5), but the identification rates were low, we attribute 
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Fig. 2| Application ofa deep learning model to predict peptide retention 
times for liquid chromatography with tandem mass spectrometry 
(LC-MS/MS) measurements. a, The data used as inputs for retention time 
predictions are: left, our experimental data (from Fig. 1a), yielding retention 
time information on 2 million sequence-unique peptides from 100 organisms; 
and right, alist of query peptides with unknown retention times derived 

froma protein database. b, Bidirectional LSTM model with attention layer: 

(i), amino-acid sequence input (x,); (ii), vectorization of amino-acid information 
for processing (yielding e,,); (iii), generation of bidirectional LSTM layers (h,); 


the low proteome coverage to poor genome annotation or proteome 
prediction, which our data could help to improve through proteo- 
genomics approaches. 

In contrast to genomics and transcriptomics, proteomics data allow 
the direct estimation of the end product of gene expression’®. We used 
label-free quantification in MaxQuant to estimate fractional protein 
intensities across multiple species”. Next, we asked how the proteins 
are distributed across the abundance range of the different organisms, 
and calculated the number of proteins that contribute to 90% of the 
total protein amount. The average was 1,546 proteins in eukaryotes, 
306 in bacteria and 262 in archaea (Fig. 3a and Extended Data Figs. 6, 7). 
We used protein homology to enable the quantitative comparison 
of protein levels between the different organisms. Homology infer- 
ence is a challenging bioinformatics problem, especially in poorly 
annotated organisms”. To perform the comparison across the stud- 
ied species, we used high-quality homology prediction from Evolu- 
tionary Genealogy of Genes: Non-Supervised Orthologous Groups 
(EggNOG 5.0)”!—a database of orthologous groups and functional 
annotations. We connected our quantitatively determined proteins 
and corresponding peptides with annotation and structural informa- 
tion data from various sources” in a graph database” yielding an 
explorable network structure with more than 8 million nodes (from 
proteins, peptides, gene ontology terms, and so on) and more than 53.8 
million relationships between them (from homologies, associations, 
and so on) (Fig. 3b). The graph can be easily queried for any relationship 
between all of these nodes, as visualized for MS-identified homologues 
of two species (Fig. 3b). Here an abundant but uncharacterized protein 
from soybean (Glycine max) is linked to its counterpart in wine (Vitis 
vinifera), allowing direct comparison of MS identification, quantifica- 
tion and functional annotations. Similar queries can be performed for 
entire MS-characterized pathways, organelles or cell compartments. 
Co-varying pathways or gene ontology terms can also be explored, 
as well as their relationships to uncharacterized proteins (see www. 
proteomesoflife.org). 

For instance, in soybean, the 11,208 quantified proteins covered 
more than five orders of magnitude (Fig. 3c) and had 1,763 annotated 
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(iv), attention-based reduction to fixed-length peptide-feature vector (h,); 
(v), prediction of retention time (y).c, Principle of the global targeting 
approach displayed for a single peptide: the instrument is set to select the 
peptide m/z peak for MS/MS identification if it is observed in anarrow 
retention time window predicted by deep learning. d, Application of the ‘blind 
global targeting procedure’ to all peptides of three previously unanalysed 
organisms resulted in the successful detection of predicted peptides inthe 
organism samples. DDA, data-dependent acquisition. 


gene ontology terms. Applying a one-dimensional enrichment analysis 
to the annotated proteins” resulted in 734 statistically significantly 
enriched terms (P< 0.05) (Fig. 3d). Proteins linked to oxidation and 
reduction processes were the most abundant, reflecting the dominant 
roles of redox chemistry as a foundation for biochemical reactions 
suchas glycolytic and carbohydrate metabolic processes (among the 
next most abundant categories). Apart from ‘translation process’, the 
most abundant gene ontology term ofa biological process was ‘protein 
folding’, with an entire 3% of the protein mass. Altogether, functions 
dedicated to the life cycle of the proteome (translation, elongation, 
folding and proteolysis) made up aremarkable 10% of proteome mass 
in living organisms. 

Conversely, certain classes of proteins were predominant only 
in specific branches of life (Extended Data Fig. 8). As expected, 
photosynthesis-related proteins were present only in photoautotrophic 
organisms suchas plants, algae, protozoa or cyanobacteria (13 out of 
the 100 organisms) (Fig. 4 and Extended Data Fig. 9). Likewise, numer- 
ous functional associations can only be found within Bilateria or even 
Amniota. These mainly concern proteins associated with differen- 
tiation and tissue formation, higher intracellular spatial organization 
and well-described but subtaxonomy-specific signalling cascades. As 
expected, protein phosphorylation is predominantly but not exclu- 
sively present in eukaryotes. The bacteria and archaea both encompass 
organisms using this process (for instance in phosphorelay signalling), 
yet the proportion of the proteome mass involved in it is an order of 
magnitude lower in these organisms than in eukaryotes. 

Much of proteome regulation is accomplished by post-translational 
modifications, which are typically investigated using specific enrich- 
ment protocols followed by MS analysis. However, even our nonen- 
riched workflow in combination with the pFind tool” yielded a very 
large number of peptides with post-translational modifications for 
which the numbers of modified peptides were proportional to the 
size of the identified proteome (Extended Data Fig. 10). For instance, 
we found 29,426 serine phosphorylation sites, almost exclusively in 
eukaryotes, and 2,862 phosphotyrosine sites were largely restricted 
to ophistokonts (Supplementary Table 3). 
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Fig. 3 | Organism-resolved integration of proteome data into a global 
analysis. a, Cumulative protein intensities (ranked by abundance; x axis) and 
their contribution to total protein mass (y axis) across all organisms (n= 100 
organisms). b, Exemplified structure from the data model of the graph 
database, illustrating the connection between two homologous proteins of 
G. maxand V. vinifera, and related annotations. c, All quantified proteins 
from G. max are displayed, plotting their intensities against their rank in the 
dynamic range. All proteins for which the functions are associated with 


Overall, 38.4% of the identified proteins did not have any functional 
annotation for the biological processes, and interestingly this was 
true even for 22.9% of the 100 most highly abundant proteins of each 
species at the biological-process level, and for 10% when considering 
protein functional domains (Extended Data Fig. 7 and Supplemen- 
tary Table 6). Thus, our data point to a very large number of highly 


‘protein quality control for misfolded or incomplete synthesized proteins’ 
are highlighted. d, Significantly enriched functions (grey circles, P< 0.05; 
red circles, P< 0.01) within the proteome of G. max (with seven specific 
examples) and their distribution across the dynamic range (sample sizes in 
parentheses; one-sided Mann-Whitney U-test to the mean functional 
expression level). Error bars represent minimum to maximum values, and 
boxes show 10-90% percentiles. 


expressed proteins without any functional annotation or sequence 
homology to proteins with known gene ontology terms. Exploration 
of this part of the ‘dark proteome’ would be attractive: these proteins 
may indicate essential but unique features in the evolutionary develop- 
ment of these organisms that may be of biological or biotechnological 
interest. 
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Fig. 4| Global view of the expression levels of functional groups across the 
100 organisms. The main diagram shows summed intensities for functional 
terms (grey lines), with the ten most abundant terms in all organisms 
colour-coded according to the key inthe top left. The inset inthe top right 
shows the most abundant gene ontology (GO) terms for the archaea 
Methanosarcina barkeri (blue lines), together with the median abundance 

of all100 organisms for the displayed terms (green lines). 


Advances in sequencing technology are now delivering the genome 
sequences of an exponentially increasing number of organisms, and we 
here made a first step towards a parallel scale-up of the characteriza- 
tion of proteomes. Sampling across the taxonomy of life, we created a 
large set of proteomes with high coverage of their expressed proteins. 
Label-free quantification values allow us to infer common and special- 
ized biological functions and to compare them to close and distant 
relatives from all taxonomic levels. The data can be interactively 
explored at www.proteomesoflife.org. 

Limitations of this study include the fact that we measured only 
selected cell types, tissues and biological states, and that the depth of 
proteome coverage is not yet comprehensive. Likewise, we have hardly 
touched upon the post-translational modification of proteins and their 
evolutionary diversity’. Ongoing improvements in MS-based proteom- 
ics—including more-refined abundance estimates”, as well as entire 
streamlined workflows as described here—will substantially increase 
throughput in the future’. Given the cost effectiveness of proteomic 
measurements (marginal costs of less than $1,000 per species if its 
genome is available) and considering the wealth of novel data gener- 
ated, we propose acommunity effort to explore many more organisms 
in different functional states. Integration with genomic, metabolomic 
and other data, together with incorporation of machine learning meth- 
ods for species-specific libraries, would expand the systems-biological 
perspective beyond model organisms to the entire tree of life. 
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Methods 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized and the investigators were not 
blinded to allocation during experiments and outcome assessment. 


Sample preparation 

Organisms were obtained as stated in Supplementary Table 1. Cell lines 
were implicitly authenticated by MS and tested for mycoplasma con- 
tamination. The LLC-PK1 cell line was contaminated and mycoplasma 
contamination was harvested for analysis. 

We carried out sample preparation according to the in-StageTip pro- 
tocol® with an automated set-up on an Agilent Bravo liquid-handling 
platform as described". In brief, samples were incubated in PreOmics 
lysis buffer (catalogue number P.O. 00001, PreOmics) for reduction of 
disulfide bridges, cysteine alkylation and protein denaturation at 95 °C 
for 10 min. Root and sprout parts of Arabidopsis thaliana, whole Dros- 
ophila melanogaster and leaves of Porphyra umbilicalis were ground 
in liquid nitrogen with a mortar and pestle beforehand. Samples were 
sonicated using a Bioruptor Plus from Diagenode (15 cycles, each of 
30s), and the protein concentration was measured using atryptophan 
assay. In total, 200 pg of protein from each organism were further 
processed on the Agilent Bravo liquid-handling system by adding 
trypsin and LysC (at a1:100 ratio of enzyme to sample protein, both 
in micrograms), mixing and incubating at 37 °C for 4h. 

We purified the peptides in consecutive steps according to the 
PreOmics iST protocol (www.preomics.com). After elution from the 
solid-phase extraction material, the peptides were completely dried 
using a SpeedVac centrifuge at 60 °C (Eppendorf, Concentrator Plus). 
Peptides were suspended in buffer A* (2% acetonitrile (v/v), 0.1% trif- 
luoroacetic acid (v/v)) and sonicated (Branson Ultrasonics, Ultrasonic 
Cleaner Model 2510). Eukaryotes generally have larger numbers of 
genes than bacteria and archaea, resulting in a larger number of pro- 
teins and consequently of peptides. To reduce the complexity in the 
MS measurements, we separated eukaryotic peptide mixtures into 
eight fractions using the high-pH reversed-phase ‘spider fractionator’ 
as described”. 


UHPLC and mass spectrometry 
We analysed the samples by applying LC-MS instrumentation, com- 
prising an EASY-nLC 1200 ultrahigh-pressure system (Thermo Fisher 
Scientific) coupled to a Q Exactive HFX Orbitrap instrument®° (Thermo 
Fisher Scientific) with a nano-electrospray ion source (Thermo Fisher 
Scientific). 

For each analysis, 500 ng of purified peptides were separated on 
a 200 cm PAC C,, microchip nano-LC column (PharmaFluidics). 
Peptides were loaded in buffer A*. To overcome the void volume of 
10 pl, we applied a concentration gradient from 5% buffer B (0.1% 
formic acid (v/v), 80% acetonitrile (v/v)) to 10% buffer B coupled with 
a flow gradient from 750 nl min™ to 300 nl min” for the first 15 min. 
Subsequently peptides were eluted with a linear gradient from 10% 
to 30% buffer B in 125 min at a constant flow rate of 300 nl min”. This 
was followed by a stepwise increase of buffer B to 60% in 5 min and 
to 95% buffer B in5 min. Afterwards we applied a5 min wash with 95% 
buffer B, followed by a5 min decrease to 1% buffer B anda 20 min wash. 
We kept the column temperature constant at 50 °C by using an oven 
from Phoenix S&T (catalogue number PST-BPH-15). To avoid interfer- 
ence between the electrospray voltage and the pPAC chip column, 
we grounded the post-column connection, which was connected 
by a20 cm long, 20 um inner diameter fused silica post-column line 
to a New Objective Pico-Tip Emitter. This setup is further detailed 
in Extended Data Fig. 1b. The electrospray voltage was applied by 
connecting the mass spectrometer source output to the metal con- 
nection between the post-column sample line with an in-house-made 
clamp connection. 


HPLC parameters were monitored in real time using SprayQC soft- 
ware”. MS data were acquired with a Top15 data-dependent MS/MS 
method. Target values for the full-scan MS spectra were 3 x 10° charges 
in the m/z range 300-1,650, with a maximum injection time of 20 ms 
and aresolution of 60,000 at m/z 200. Fragmentation of precursor 
ions was performed by higher-energy C-trap dissociation (HCD) with 
anormalized collision energy of 27 eV. MS/MS scans were performed 
at aresolution of 15,000 at m/z 200 with a target value of 1x 10° anda 
maximum injection time of 28 ms. Dynamic exclusion was set to 30 s 
to avoid repeated sequencing of identical peptides. 


Data analysis 

MS raw files were analysed using MaxQuant software, version 1.6.1.13 
(ref. **), and peptide lists were searched against their species-level 
UniProt FASTA databases. A contaminant database generated by the 
Andromeda search engine” was configured with cysteine carbami- 
domethylation as a fixed modification and amino-terminal acetyla- 
tion and methionine oxidation as variable modifications. We set the 
false discovery rate (FDR) to 0.01 for protein and peptide levels, witha 
minimum length of seven amino acids for peptides. The FDR was deter- 
mined by searching a reverse database. Enzyme specificity was set as 
carboxy-terminal to arginine and lysine as expected, using trypsin and 
LysC as proteases. A maximum of two missed cleavages was allowed. 
Peptide identification was performed in Andromeda with an initial 
precursor mass deviation of up to 7 ppmanda fragment mass deviation 
of 20 ppm. All proteins and peptides matching the reversed database 
were filtered out. All bioinformatics analyses were performed using 
Perseus as well as standard analysis in Python version 3.6.4. 


Machine learning model to predict retention times 

To predict the retention times of peptides by machine learning, we iso- 
lated all detected peptide sequences, including modified peptides. For 
solvent-induced microshifts between runs, we corrected the detected 
retention times per peptide by the median shift of all peptides from 
one run to the median peptide retention time. This resulted in a total 
of 5,168,800 peptide sequences corresponding to 2,196,869 unique 
peptide sequences with a median retention time value for retention 
time prediction. 

Our neural network architecture model takes a raw peptide sequence 
as input. Each amino acid was encoded into a 26-dimensional vector 
representation for processing using a one-hot encoding scheme, result- 
inginanlx26 feature vector for a peptide with length L. This vector was 
connected to a two-layer bidirectional recurrent network with LSTM 
units with 500 hidden nodes each, which extract context-based features 
for each individual amino acid. This amino-acid-based feature embed- 
ding was reduced to a global 128-dimensional peptide-feature vector by 
an attention layer, which predicts the contribution of each individual 
amino-acid feature vector to the regression task. This peptide-feature 
vector was the input to a logistic regression layer, which regresses the 
expected retention time for the peptide sequence. The combination 
of recurrent layers with the attention layer allowed the model archi- 
tecture to process peptide sequences with arbitrary lengths, but at the 
same time allow interpretability. The model was end-to-end trained 
on 2,125,113 peptides and validated on 54,490 holdout peptides. To 
validate the retention time prediction in vitro, we used the trained 
model to predict the peptide retention times of all tryptic peptides from 
B. uniformis, which were not included in the training set. We set the 
mass spectrometer to sequence only if the peptide eluted ina window 
of 1.4s around the predicted retention time. This ‘global targeting’ was 
done using MaxQuant.life software (version 0.15). 


Graph database and cloud data-analysis notebook 

To allow exploration of the MS experimental results, we developed a 
graph database (Neo4j: http://neo4j.com/, version 3.5.8, community 
edition) that collects all ofthe experimental data as well as homology and 
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functional annotations from different publicly available resources” ***, 


The implemented data model contains 11 different types of node and 14 
types of link among the nodes; the data amount to 7,410,594 nodes and 
35,517,979 relationships (5.02 GB). To populate the graph, flat files from 
source databases were downloaded and parsed to generate tab-delimited 
files comprising nodes and relationships, and standardized using selected 
terminologies and ontologies. The relationships collected in the database 
describe ontology structures (Directed Acyclic Graph relationships) and 
homology (orthology or paralogy) or functional associations (biological 
processes, functional regions, and so on). A version of the database is 
accessible at http://www.proteomesoflife.org. 

The website gives access to interactive analyses implemented in 
Python (version 3.6), and uses Cypher as the query language (https:// 
neo4j.com/developer/cypher-query-language/) (see also ref. ””). 


Data integration and comparison 

We compared data in online proteomics repositories (PRIDE (https:// 
www.ebi.ac.uk/pride/) and ProteomeXchange (http://www.proteomex- 
change.org)) with our data from100 organisms, and downloaded either 
the provided protein tables or the raw files (Supplementary Table 6). We 
analysed the raw files with the same MaxQuant version and sequence files 
as usedin our study. Ifidentifiers other than UniProt identifiers were used, 
we applied the UniProt database to find the corresponding entries and 
to determine those proteins for which there was previous MS evidence. 


Reporting summary 
Further information on research design is available in the Nature 
Research Reporting Summary linked to this paper. 


Data availability 


The MS-based proteomics data have been deposited in the ProteomeXx- 
change Consortium via the PRIDE partner repository and are available 
via ProteomeXchange with identifier PX<D014877 and PXD0O19483. 


Code availability 


Custom computer codeis available at https://github.com/MannLabs/ 
proteomesoflife. 
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Munich and Copenhagen laboratories, resulting ina Pearson correlation 
coefficient of peptide retention times of 0.995. b, To validate our model for 
predicting peptide retention times, we plot an excerpt of 1,000 peptides from 
the complete test-set of 54,490 peptides, with experimentally determined 
values on the xaxis and predicted values on the yaxis. The Pearson’s 

R’ correlation value for the complete predicted peptide set is 0.99. 
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Extended Data Fig. 7 | Cumulative protein intensities for all organisms analysed here. On thex axis, proteins are ranked according to their abundance; the 
yaxis shows the cumulative protein intensity. Proteins missing biological-process annotation are highlighted by grey lines in the background. 
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HOW TO BEAT ISOLATION? 


FEEDBACK GROUPS FIT THE BILL 


Researchers share tips for supporting research and life from a distance. 
By A. R. Siders, Cassandra M. Brooks, Amanda E. Cravens, 
Rebecca L. Nelson, DanR. Reineman & Nicola Ulibarri 


e are an interdisciplinary group 
of scientists who have met online 
each week over the past eight 
years to provide one another 
with feedback and support in our 
careers. We have built a virtual community 
that has enriched our lives as people and as 
scholars. As the coronavirus pandemic threat- 
ens to isolate researchers, our experience 
might be of value. The pandemic is putting 
many people through a difficult time, but it 
might be an opportunity to create networks 
that will provide immediate emotional sup- 
port and long-term research benefits. We 
hope our advice on forming and maintaining 


a virtual feedback group will inspire others 
searching for ways to fight isolation and build 
communities. 

Our project started as a dissertation- 
writing group while we were doing graduate 
work at Stanford University in California. It 
endured because, as we began our careers 
as academics and government scientists, we 
discovered that we had as much — if not more — 
need for one another’s reactions and support. 
We found that feedback, especially that given 
early inthe research process, was crucial to our 
scholarly success and was largely missing from 
available networks. 

In our virtual meetings, one of us shares 
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something — a paper, outline, study design, 
syllabus, grant proposal, preliminary data or 
mere seed of an idea — and receives comments 
from the group. Our emphasis of feedback 
on content and its scientific underpinnings 
distinguishes our group from those focused 
on writing, which prioritize output or edit- 
ing. Nor are we a Standard research group: 
although we routinely provide contributions 
to one another’s academic works and acknowl- 
edge members in our papers, our purpose is 
to support individual research agendas and 
career progress by providing rapid, frequent 
and multiple-stage commentary froma group 
of respected peers in a safe environment. 
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Work / Careers 


This type of feedback has many benefits. It 
does not replace the need for field- or organ- 
ization-specific advice from experts in our 
disciplines or from mentors at our institu- 
tions. But, by enabling us to engage early in 
the research process and with people outside 
our discipline, our group offers benefits that 
those sources might not. Receiving advice 
early in the research and teaching process 
improves quality in ways that late-stage 
feedback from peer review or conference 
presentations does not. Engagement with 
interdisciplinary colleagues introduces us to 
new literature and methods, enabling us to be 
better collaborators and mentors. 

Giving and receiving feedback improves our 
contributions to journal peer review and our 
ability to advise students. All members learn 
from everyone else’s experiences, accelerating 
exposure to scholarly and professional activi- 
ties and giving us confidence and insight. One 
member has provided feedback on more than 
40 articles and 2 book proposals inthe group 
—which exceeds the norm for her position as 
afirst-year faculty member. This has given her 
the confidence to propose her own book and 
take on ajournal-editor position. 

Belonging to a supportive group in which 
we can present challenging ideas and receive 
advice without judgement enables us to step 
out of our comfort zones. This helps us, for 
example, to advance our fields by employ- 
ing new methods, and to maintain work-life 
boundaries by saying no to enticing but unnec- 
essary opportunities. And our support has 
helped members to pursue creative projects: 
one of us has published work using geographic 
maps to explore legal concepts. 

From our experience, we have some tips for 
beginning sucha group: 


Choose respected peers from 
outside your ‘normal’ groups 

Each member must respect the contributions 
of every member. It can be helpful for some 
participants to know one another personally — 
by sharing acommon graduate program, as we 
did, or by belonging to the same professional 
or scholarly community, for example — but this 
is not essential. The group will meet online, 
making it an excellent space to expand your 
network by including colleagues from outside 
your university or usual collaboration circles. 
Including someone froma conference whose 
work is tangential to your own or the author 
of a paper ina field slightly outside yours can 
be good starting points. 


Find disciplinary breadth and 
common ground 


Having members from different disciplines has 
exposed all of us to new ideas and methods, 
although there are limits to how much inter- 
disciplinarity is helpful. Our members come 
from environmental sciences, geography, law, 
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urban planning, environmental planning and 
public policy, so we vary widely in our meth- 
ods, research interests and where we work; 
however, we share an interest in environ- 
mental governance and water. This gives us 
common ground and a shared language that 
helps to ensure our comments are informed 
and relevant. 


Meet frequently and provide 
feedback at early stages 


Unlike a writing group that aims to polisha 
nearly final product, feedback groups can 
mould nascent concepts. This helps members 
to filter promising ideas from unpromising 
ones, provides iterative commentary through- 
out the research process and encourages 
submission of rough concepts to enable 
prototyping of ideas. 


Create a safe space 


Feedback groups are most useful when 
members can be vulnerable and present a 
challenging idea or can offer constructive crit- 
icism without fear of reprisal. We engage from 
aplace of respect: we direct our comments at 
the work, not the person. We balance negative 


“For some, it might evolve 
into something lasting, with 
benefits that extend far 
beyond the current crisis.” 


and positive comments, and all feedback is 
presented constructively. Furthermore, we 
belong to different institutions and disci- 
plines, so there is no ‘career risk’. We are not 
on each other’s tenure or promotion boards; 
we do not review one another’s journal pub- 
lications. Thus, we can ask questions that we 
might not raise in our own departments or 
organizations. 


Be flexible, but take the 
commitment seriously 


For some, this group could just bea stop-gap, 
perhaps to address social isolation due to the 
coronavirus pandemic. Even if this is the case, 
we encourage you to embrace the potential 
of continuing the group afterwards. Partic- 
ipating over years builds trust and creates 
reciprocity. This enables members to share 
ideas that they are less confident about, and 
to ask more of each other, such as a quick 
response on atime-sensitive issue or a detailed 
review of along piece of work. Each person 
knows the others have asked or will ask the 
same in return. Trust and reciprocity do not 
instantly materialize; they must be cultivated. 

Our group has evolved over time, as have our 
‘rules’. Since we formed, members have moved 
between countries, states and jobs; we have 
got married, had kids, overcome illnesses and 
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travelled. Flexibility helps us to address the 
realities of our changing lives while remaining 
committed to the group. We began with strict 
rules about weekly in-person attendance, and 
we used guidelines such as these to discuss 
expectations about how frequently we would 
meet, what the attendance policy would be 
and what types of feedback we would provide. 
Gradually, we relaxed these rules and transi- 
tioned to a weekly video conference with reg- 
ular, ifnot compulsory, attendance. Members 
occasionally sit out for months at a time for 
career or family reasons. We developed trust 
and commitment to each other that rendered 
strict rules unnecessary. 

Our technology and scheduling have also 
changed. Our members live in four time zones 
spanning a ten-hour time difference (from 
the east coast of the United States to the east 
coast of Australia). At the beginning of each 
semester, we review our teaching schedules 
and commitments, and use online scheduling 
platforms to find a meeting time that works 
for everyone for that semester. We have learnt 
that, no matter how well we plan, something 
will come up, such as daylight savings occur- 
ring on different days in different countries. 
Rather than let such hiccups derail our group, 
we have learnt to be flexible. We provide feed- 
back through e-mail, change our presentation 
rota or simply skip a week. We are conscious 
that the group’s goal is to provide support, not 
to create another must-do task. 

For many scientists, a short-term group 
could help them to sustain their research prac- 
tice and endure emotional strains during this 
uncertain time. But for some, it might evolve 
into something lasting, with benefits that 
extend far beyond the current crisis. The group 
has improved the quality of our scholarship 
and helped us to navigate challenges in our 
professional lives. Perhaps even more impor- 
tantly, it has helped us to build a community 
and maintain work-life balance, which makes 
us happier academics and more well-rounded 
scholars and humans. 


A. R. Siders is an assistant professor of public 
policy and geography at the University of 
Delaware, Newark. Cassandra M. Brooks 

is an assistant professor in environmental 
studies at the University of Colorado, Boulder. 
Amanda E. Cravens is a research social 
scientist at the US Geological Survey’s Fort 
Collins Science Center in Colorado. Rebecca 
L. Nelson is an associate professor focusing 
on environmental and natural-resources law 
at the Melbourne Law School, University of 
Melbourne, Australia. Dan R. Reineman is an 
assistant professor of environmental science 
and resource management at California State 
University Channel Islands in Camarillo. Nicola 
Ulibarriis an assistant professor of urban 
planning and public policy at the University of 
California, Irvine. 
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am fortunate to spend many of my work 
days ina small aeroplane with two other 
scientists and two pilots searching for 
North Atlantic right whales (Eubalaena 
glacialis). When we spot one, we fly 
overhead and photograph it from above. 
That angle lets us identify individual whales, 
which is important ina species this rare: 
there are thought to be only 409 animals 
left, according to the North Atlantic Right 
Whale Consortium (NARWC), a data-sharing 
group. 

The aircraft, a De Havilland Twin Otter, 
is owned by my employer, the US National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. 
We need to fly ‘low and slow’ over the ocean 
to spot and photograph the whales, so we fly 
at just 305 metres. The aircraft’s design also 
lets us fly ‘slow’ at 185 kilometres per hour. 
The view from the bubble window under the 
high wing, where I’m peering from in this 
picture, is phenomenal. 

The photos and data we collect become 
part of a widely used data set that is shared 
among researchers in the NARWC. And 
when we find three or more whales together, 
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outside their protected gathering areas, it 
triggers a warning for ships to slow down to 
avoid lethal collisions. 

I have never had an emergency in the 
air, although there have been tragedies 
in the close-knit right-whale research 
community. I thought about the risks in 
2009, before the birth of my first child. 
The pandemic has grounded us since 
16 March, and I’m having similar thoughts 
about risk as we talk about resuming aerial 
surveys. I’m not risking only myself. My 
exposure could affect my family and my 
community. 

I’ve devoted my whole career to this 
species and it’s hard to watch them 
careening towards extinction. I’d rather live 
life to its fullest and protect these whales 
from human harm than not take the risk. 


Christin Khan is a fishery biologist with 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration at its Northeast Fisheries 
Science Center in Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts. Interview by Madeline 
Bodin. 
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Medical robotics in China 


spotlight 


A patrol robot is used to monitor people’s temperatures and disinfect wards at a hospital in Shenyang, China. 


Mechanical medics to the rescue 


Researchers are trying to support China’s overburdened medical sector with 
cutting-edge robots, but progress has been slow. By Sarah O’Meara 


nthe first few months of 2020, the outbreak 
of COVID-19 in China, where 84,000 people 
have been infected and 4,600 have died, 
revealed the country’s willingness and 
readiness to deploy robotic technology 
as part of amedical emergency. Service robots 
were used in hospitals and publicly shared 
spaces to clean, take temperatures and deliver 
food, to minimize contact between people as 
part of the fight against the coronavirus. 
“Twas staying in a hotel under quarantine 
and had my takeaway food delivered by a 
white, cylindrical robot on wheels with a 
screen ontop and a digitally lockable hatch for 
food placed inside,” says Guang-Zhong Yang, 


founding dean of the Institute of Medical 
Robotics at Shanghai Jiao Tong University 
— China’s first academic establishment 
dedicated to the study of medical robotics, 
which opened in 2019. 

“1 ordered the food from the restaurant by 
phone, it was delivered and the robot brought 
it to my room and rang my phone, sol could 
open the door and take the food,” he explains. 

“In the United Kingdom, I would have 
classed that kind of robot activity as a 
novelty, but in China it’s gradually becoming 
less unusual,” says Yang, who moved to 
Shanghai last year after working as director 
of the Hamlyn Centre for Robotic Surgery at 
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Imperial College London for 12 years. 

This gear change inthe use of robotics began 
in 2012, when China’s five-year economic plan, 
published as a statement of intent by the 
central government, madeit clear that service 
robots would become a key technology. The 
idea was to make them capable of performing 
a range of crucial social functions, from 
firefighting to minimally invasive surgery. 

The use of robots in the medical sector, 
to help in areas such as nursing, physical 
rehabilitation and surgery, has been a 
particular priority, says Yao Li, a biomedical 
and robotics engineer at Stanford Robotics 
Laboratory in California and founder of Borns 
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Medical robotics in China 


spotlight 


Medical Robotics, based in Chengdu, China, 
and Silicon Valley, California. 

“China’s need for skilled clinical staff in areas 
such as health care has contributed to the 
government’s focus on the robotics industry 
to help care for citizens in the future,” he says. 

The country currently has a shortage 
of health-care workers. In 2017, China had 
2 doctors per 1,000 members of its popula- 
tion, whereas the average in countries that 
are part of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development was 3.5. 
Evidence shows that increased living 
standards have sparked a demand for health- 
care services, and that the country’s rapidly 
ageing population will place more demands 
on the system in the future (Q. Wu et al. Br. 
Med. J.354, i4860; 2016). 

According to Jian-Kun Hu, director of 
surgery at the West China Hospital of Sichuan 
University in Chengdu, one of China’s most 
prestigious medical centres, his hospital 
began planning the introduction of robotic 
technology in 2012. The aims were to give 
patients the benefits of minimally invasive 
surgery and to reduce some of the heavy 


workload on staff. For example, during 
surgery for gastric or colorectal cancer, the 
robotic system helps surgeons to see small 
lymphatic vessels, veins and nerves that need 
to be protected, Hu says. The outbreak of 
COVID-19 has prompted hospitals to speed up 
the clinical application of robotic technology, 
he adds. 


“Theuse of robots inthe 
medical sector, to helpin 
areas such as nursing, has 
been a particular priority.” 


In 2015, the hospital purchased a US-made 
general-surgical system for minimally invasive 
surgery called da Vinci — a four-armed, 
chandelier-like apparatus operated by a 
surgeon through a computer console. That 
year, 12 other similar systems were installed 
in the country (see page S51). In 2018, the 
hospital installed a ROSA robotic surgical 
assistant for use in neurosurgery and last 
September acquired a logistics robot, which 


has been disinfecting isolation wards during 
the COVID-19 outbreak. This year, the hospital 
intends to expand the use of logistics robots, 
to reduce the burden on and danger to staff, 
he says. 


Home-grown robots 


Although hospitals are keen to use more 
robots, the market for such technology 
in China is relatively young, says Miao Li, 
the co-founder of Cobot, a four-year-old 
company in Wuhan that makes easy-to-use 
operating systems for multipurpose service 
and industrial robots. 

At present, only service robots that do 
basic jobs such as delivering drugs and food 
to people are affordable to businesses and 
hospitals, he says. “You can now buy these 
simple service robots for around US$10,000 
because these robots are also used in hotels, 
restaurants and other similar scenarios.” 

A disinfection robot for use in a hospital, 
however, will usually cost $30,000-80,000, 
says Li. The da Vinci technology cost the West 
China hospital $3.5 million, according to Hu. 

What the Chinese robotics market needs, 


The streets of Wuhan in China are deserted during lockdown because of COVID-19, which has spurred efforts to use robots in hospitals. 
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SHUTTERSTOCK 


says Yao Li, is an increased number of home- 
grown Chinese robotics companies that will 
stimulate competition and demand, and 
ultimately lower costs. 

China does not make its own equivalent of 
the da Vinci system, but it is starting to catch 
up. In 2016, Beijing-based company Tinavi 
Medical Technologies received fast-tracked 
approval from the central government to sell 
the TiRobot, the first robot-assisted surgical 
product made in China. It has a single arm that 
can conduct spinal surgery. 

Li hopes that his company, which was 
established in 2016, will soon launch its 
robotic surgical system. He plans to make 
an integrated robotic product that runs ona 
custom-built software platform, comprising 
robotic hardware — including dexterous 
multi-jointed arms — and electronics that work 
with conventional surgical instruments, such 
as endoscopes, giving them more movability, 
precision and stability. Unlike other robotic 
systems, such as the da Vinci, the Borns plat- 
form will also act as a data centre and record 
information about operations that have been 
performed, says Li. 

“We will use the data we collect from surgical 
procedures to improve the performance of the 
platform,” he adds. 

However, he says that the production 
process has been more challenging than he 
expected. Li is now working towards gaining 
the registration his company needs to start 
production, and predicts it could take a few 
more steps to bring his robot to the market. 

He says developing a product that fully 
meets the needs of surgeons, hospital staff 
and patients, while being affordable and 
also satisfying government regulations and 
purchasing requirements, is a difficult and 
lengthy process. 

Despite going through a rigorous, three- 
phase process that includes certification of 
the technology’s functionality, validation 
of its clinical use and obtaining a licence for 
its manufacture, Li says he hopes to have the 
whole process wrapped up within five years. 

Li founded his company, which is funded 
entirely by private and venture-capital funds, 
with computer-systems engineer William 
Levine. They met when Li was a doctoral 
student at the University of Maryland in 
College Park. 

“You have to think about surgeons, hospitals 
and patients as you're developing your product. 
If you can keep all those things balanced then 
you can keep your technology alive,” says Li. 


Sarah O’Meara is a freelance journalist based 
in London. Additional reporting by Kevin 
Schoenmakers. 


Ada Vinci surgical robot system performs heart surgery in 2017 at a hospital in Hefei, China. 


MEDICAL ROBOTICS 


ON THERISE 


China’s push to get more robots into its hospitals is 
Starting to bear fruit. By Sarah O’Meara 


n2006, China highlighted the importance 
of robotics in its 15-year plan for science 
and technology. In 2011, the central 
government fleshed out these ambitions 
in its 12th five-year plan, specifying that 
robots should be used to support society 
ina wide range of roles, from helping emer- 
gency services during natural disasters and 
firefighting, to performing complex surgery 
and aiding in medical rehabilitation. 
Guang-Zhong Yang, head of the Institute of 
Medical Robotics at Shanghai Jiao Tong Uni- 
versity, says that China’s robotics research 
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output has been growing steadily for two 
decades, driven by three major factors: “The 
clinical utilization of robotics; increased fund- 
ing levels driven by national planning needs; 
and advances in engineering in areas such as 
precision mechatronics, medical imaging, 
artificial intelligence and new materials for 
making robots.” 

Yang points out that funding levels for med- 
ical robotics from the National Natural Science 
Foundation of Chinaand the Ministry of Science 
and Technology began to increase more sharply 
in 2011 compared to the previous decade. 
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Medical robotics in China 


spotlight 


SURGICAL ROBOTS ACROSS CHINA The accompanying rises in research in 2008, two years after a robotic system for 
Hospitals in mainland China’s administrative output are closely related to the introduc- minimally invasive operations called da Vinci 
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medical-research facilities, says Yao Li, a second was in 2017, a year after the first 

research scientist at Stanford Robotics Lab- Chinese-designed robot for minimally invasive 

oratory in Californiaand founder ofthecom- — spinal surgery was approved for sale. 

pany Borns Medical Robotics, based in both In 2019, the number of da Vinci systems 

Chengdu, China, and Silicon Valley, California. installed in Chinese hospitals that year leapt 

to 59, up from only 8 installations in 2018 
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Bill Huang 
Robot engineer 


Bill Huang is chief executive of CloudMinds, 
a Chinese-US company that provides a 
cloud-based robot operating system. He 
explains how the COVID-19 pandemic 

has accelerated his firm's application of 
robotics technology in real-life situations. 


What does your company do? 

| founded CloudMinds in 2015 with the long- 
term goal of making humanoid robot nannies 
that could be used to help parents who are 
struggling with the demands of running their 
home while working full-time. 

These kinds of robot are extremely 
complicated to make because they require 
sophisticated artificial intelligence to 
perform a wide range of duties — such as 
feeding and dressing children. 

In the short term, we began by focusing 
on making robots for three industries: 
hospitality, retail and health care. We 
currently produce four types of robot. 
Humanoid robots for reception work; 
security patrol robots to guard empty 
private land or offices; cleaning robots; and 
intelligent vending machines that can see 
and talk to you — a popular feature in China 
and southeast Asia. 


How did the outbreak affect your work? 

On 24 January, the day after the Chinese 
government imposed a lockdown on the 
city of Wuhan, we shifted our company’s 
focus to help to fight the spread of the 
virus. Since the outbreak, all Chinese robot 
companies that | know of have done this. 
Within weeks, we were providing proposals 
to hospitals for robots that could disinfect 
wards, monitor temperatures and dispense 
drugs. 

On 28 February, we began setting up 
China’s first robot-run ward, which was 
designed to prevent staff at Wuhan Wuchang 
Hospital from contracting COVID-19. It was 
operational by 6 March, but just four days 
later it was suspended, because cases of the 
virus had dropped so sharply across the city. 

It was a big experiment for us. As far 
as | know, there has never been a fully 
automated, robot-run medical ward in 
China. We had just weeks to organize its 
design, reach out to other companies to 
provide extra equipment and find ways 
to transport and ship the hardware and 
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necessary engineers to the hospital during 
lockdown in Wuhan as the rest of China was 
closing. 


How did the robot ward work? 

The ward was set up in Wuhan Hongshan 
Sports Centre. We designed it to be suitable for 
around 200 people who were demonstrating 
early symptoms of the virus and needed 
medical care but were not seriously ill. 

In total, we had 12 robots performing 
different functions, ranging from the delivery 
of food, drinks and drugs, to monitoring vital 
signs and disinfecting the area. Outside the 
room, clinical staff controlled and monitored 
the robots’ movements. 

Before we opened the ward, engineers from 
CloudMinds mapped the area and uploaded 
its geographical information to a cloud-based 
server. The robots used these information 
points to navigate the ward. Our engineers 
also installed a large screen outside the ward 
that displayed the health information of each 
individual, and was used by doctors and 
nurses to assign the robots to their next task. 

Patients were also given bracelets fitted 
with sensors to measure their heart rates and 
temperatures. 


What were the risks involved? 

Our two major concerns were connectivity 
and technical malfunction. We were less 
concerned about people's reaction to them 
because in my experience, people tend not to 
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find robots scary. We've actually found that 
people like the robots because they’re fun to 
look at and relieve boredom. 

All our robots are connected to a central 
cloud brain by individual, secure virtual 
networks that run on a mobile operating 
system. We rent robots to customers, along 
with operating software, and connect the 
units to the cloud, where engineers provide 
technical support. However, if the robots 
lose their mobile signal then they stop 
working. Before | started this company, | was 
a telecommunications engineer and head of 
research for China Mobile, the world’s largest 
mobile operator. We made an agreement 
that if the 4G signal dropped, it would be 
boosted by China Mobile. 

Happily, there were no hardware failures 
and the hospital’s director said that if the 
same kind of event happened in the future, 
he wouldn't hesitate to roll it out again. That 
was nice to hear. 


Where are the robots now? 

They’re resting back at our company’s 
headquarters in Beijing. On the basis of the 
feedback from medical staff and patients, 
my team is doing further research and 
development to improve the robots in case 
they’re needed again. 


Interview by Sarah O'Meara. 


This interview has been edited for length and 
clarity. 
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